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Preface to the American Edition. 


In the preparation of this volume of Chrysostom’s Homilies on Acts and Romans, the effort 
has been to improve the Oxford edition by some changes and corrections, and by the addition of 
critical and explanatory notes. The translation remains substantially unchanged. Frequent minor 
changes have, however, been made in phraseology, where it has seemed to me that the sense could 
thereby be made plainer. Archaic and obsolescent words or expressions have often been replaced 
by more idiomatic modern language. In Biblical quotations where the translation was an inaccurate 
rendering of the original, I have substituted either the Revised Version or a translation conformed 
to the recent critical texts. A considerable number of errors in the English edition have been corrected. 
The imperfect state of the original text of the Homilies on Acts is a serious embarrassment, alike 
to translator and editor, in this part of the work. Often the reports of the discourses are in hopeless 
confusion, and it is impossible to determine confidently the meaning of what has been reported, 
much less of what the preacher originally said. Happily this remark applies to only a part of the 
exposition. 

The notes which I have added are intended to bring modern criticism into relation with the 
statements of Chrysostom upon points of special difficulty or importance. Sometimes they are 
added by way of correction to what is stated in the text. More frequently however, they are intended 
to present briefly the opinions of critical interpreters upon disputed or doubtful points, and thus to 
supplement for the modern reader the practical expositions of these books of the New Testament. 
At other times it has seemed desirable to explain matters which are but lightly touched upon in the 
text or passed over without explanation or notice. There is frequent occasion to observe how the 
spiritual insight of the great preacher has led him, in the case of difficult passages, to a right 
discernment of the same sense which critical exegesis discovers. I trust that these brief annotations, 
touching upon a great variety of points, may contribute somewhat to the usefulness of the edition. 

These notes are distinguished from those of the English editors by having appended to them 
the initials, G. B. S. 

The annotations of the English editors which are so copious upon the Homilies on Acts have 
been, with trifling exceptions, retained and the references have been, so far as possible, adapted to 
the American edition. It is obvious, however, that this adaptation could not be perfectly made 
because but few of the volumes of the American edition of the Homilies had appeared when this 
volume was prepared for the press. References to English editions of works not yet accessible in 
an American edition were, of necessity, left unchanged. Some small-portions of the work of the 
English editors which seemed to have no present value have been omitted. It is not improbable that 

IN still other omissions might well have been made, but the editor has been slow to follow his own 
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judgment in this particular in dealing with the conscientious and painstaking labors of the Oxford 
editors. 

It will be noticed that the English notes to the Homilies on Romans are few and brief. These 
have been retained with such adaptations as could be made, and the American editor has added a 
considerable number of statements of critical opinions, together with such explanations of the 
course of thought and connections of ideas in difficult passages of the Epistle, as seemed desirable 
and useful. In the Homilies on Romans the state of the text is such and the work of the translators 
so well performed, that one is rarely at a loss to perceive the author’s meaning; the nature and 
limitations of his exposition, however, seem to call for occasional supplementing and correction. 

The indexes have been carefully revised. Topics which seemed unimportant and texts which 
are merely quoted or alluded to, without being explained, have often been omitted. By this process 
of revision the size of the indexes has been considerably reduced. It is hoped that they will be found 
sufficient to guide those who consult the volume to what is said upon the main themes which find 
place in it. 


George B. Stevens. 
Yale University, New Haven, March, 1889. 
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Preface to Part I. of the Oxford Edition. 


The present volume of St. Chrysostom on the Acts of the Apostles has been delayed for some 
time by the difficulty of fixing the Text. Some farther account of the grounds on which this has 
been done will be given in the Preface to Part II. (vid. infra.) It may suffice for the present to say, 
that these Homilies appear to have been less carefully reported than usual, and published without 
a revision by the Author. The printed text was formed for the most part (Erasmus’s Latin Version 
entirely) from a manuscript, said to be of the tenth century, in which these Homilies are given in a 
very different form, evidently the work of a later hand, and intended to make them read more 
smoothly. The earlier text, shown to be such by internal evidence, and alone followed in the Catena 
and all other ancient extracts and compilations, is preserved in other mss. and appears to have been 
in general disregarded by former editors, from its difficulty. The Translation was originally made 
from Savile’s Text, by the Rev. J. Walker, M.A. of Brasenose College, and the Rev. J. Sheppard, 
M.A. of Oriel College, Oxford. The Editors are much indebted to the Rev. H. Browne, M.A. of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, who has restored the Text and corrected the Translation 
accordingly, the difference being frequently so great as to require a passage to be translated anew. 
He has likewise undertaken to prepare the Greek Text for publication, and to supply the prefatory 
matter. Many passages will still be found imperfect and unsatisfactory, but it has been thought 
better to leave them evidently so, than to resort to uncertain conjectures. A few conjectural 
emendations, however, have been admitted into the Text, and many more suggested. 


C. Marriott. 
Oxford, Feast of St. James. 1851. 
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Preface to Part II. of the Oxford Edition. 


The manifestly imperfect condition in which these Homilies have come to us may partly be 
accounted for by the circumstances of the times in which they were preached. It was in the Easter 
weeks of the third year of his residence at Constantinople as Archbishop, that St. Chrysostom began 
this course of Sermons; and during all the remaining part of that year (a.d. 400), the Capital of the 
East was kept in constant trouble and alarm by the revolt of Gainas and the Goths. Moreover, 
scarcely had the preaching commenced, when the complaints from the Churches of Asia Minor 
were brought (May, 400) before the Metropolitan See, which business during many months painfully 
occupied the Archbishop’s thoughts, and eventually demanded his presence at Ephesus. Few of St. 
Chrysostom’s Sermons were originally prepared in writing: certainly these were not: and as certainly 
the text, drawn up by no skilful hand from notes taken during the preaching, can never have been 
revised by the Preacher himself. This was a serious disadvantage: for these Homilies, if only from 
the novelty of the subject, stood especially in need of revision. The Acts of the Apostles, though 
read in the churches in the season between Easter and Pentecost, were seldom preached upon; and 
we find St. Chrysostom complaining in the opening of these Homilies, as also on an earlier occasion 
at Antioch, that this portion of the Scriptures was not so much read as it ought to be, nay, that there 
were “many to whom this Book was not even known.” (p. | and note 1). Hence it is not surprising, 
if the Preacher was not always understood; and, in fact, the attentive reader will not unfrequently 
see reason to suspect, that the scribe (or “reporter,”) from whose notes the text was formed, did not 
rightly apprehend the sense of what he heard. Nor has the transcriber (or “redactor’’) remedied the 
defects, whatever they may have been, of the original report. On the contrary, in other ways, of 
which we shall have to speak presently, he has often perplexed the sense, and sometimes entirely 
misrepresented the Preacher’s meaning. 

The earliest mention of our Homilies is by Cassiodorus (a.d. 514), who relates, that with the 
assistance of friends he caused “the fifty-five Homilies on the Acts, by St. John, Bishop of 
Constantinople,” to be translated into Latin, Opp. t. ii. p. 544. This version unfortunately is lost.' 
In the Canons of the Fifth and Sixth General Councils, St. Chrysostom’s view of the Seven Deacons 
in the Acts is cited at length from Hom. xiv. (p. 91). John of Damascus, de Fid. Orthod. iii. 15, 
(a.d. 730), cites as from the second of these Homilies a passage which appears in the first, being 
the comment on i. 9. Photius has an entry in the Bibliotheca relating to them, but by some mistake 


1 From the same Cassiodorus there is extant a short work on the Acts under the title Complexiones Actuum Apostolorum; 
but this is merely a brief syllabus of the history, and contains nothing in which we could trace a reference to St. Chrysostom’s 


Exposition. 


Philip Schaff 
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the number is given as fifty. Of the Catena on the Acts, compiled by a certain Andreas Presbyter 
of unknown age and country, but not later than the tenth century (for there is a manuscript of that 
age), a large proportion is taken from St. Chrysostom: and the Commentaries of Gécumenius (990) 
and Theophylact (1077) are in many places formed from the Catena: as also are the Scholia in mss. 
of the Acts. To these may be added the Florilegium or Ecloge, a compilation the date of which is 
unknown, but certainly not later than the first half of the eleventh century. The Author of this work 
seems to have resorted to our Homilies once only (Hom. xix. p 139): but there, he, as all the rest 
who have been mentioned, used the text which in the notes we call the old text, and from which 
the present Translation is made. 

For there is another and a widely different text, by which alone, unfortunately, these Homilies 
have been known in modern times, except by the few who have had access to Manuscripts. In the 
National Library at Paris there is (No. 729) a manuscript (in our notes marked E, in Par. Ben. 2, 
D), which the Parisian Editor describes thus: Quorum (of six mss. on the Acts) antiquissimus, olim 
Colb. nunc Reg. 729, sec. X., nitide et accurate scriptus, desinit in hom. quinquagesima. (This is 
a mistake; it reaches to the end of the 55th.) Of the other mss. he assigns A. B. C (No. 725, 6, 7), 
to the twelfth, fourteenth and thirteenth centuries respectively. These, and a copy in the Library of 
New College (N), contain the old text. Two others D, F, (728, and 73 suppl.) exhibit a text compiled 
from old and new, and with alterations peculiar to itself. Of the six Parisian mss. a full collation 
was made for “the Library of the Fathers:” of N we have at present but a partial collation. 

The ms. E. came into the hands of Erasmus, and from it he made his Latin version, down to the 
end of Hom. lit. and there for some reason which is not explained he goes off to the other text, of 
which he has nowhere taken notice in the preceding Homilies. Of this work he says in an Epistle 
to Tonstal, Bishop of Durham: Ex Chrysostomo in Acta verteram homilias tres; cujus oper me 
penituit, cum nihil hic viderem Chrysostomi. Tuo tamen hortatu recepi codicem in manum; sed 
nihil unquam legi indoctius. Ebrius ac stertens scriberem meliora. Habet frigidos sensiculos nec 
eos satis commode potest explicare. In his Preface, however, he considerably abates the severity 
of this censure, and contents himself with hinting a doubt whether the work be St. Chrysostom’ s: 
quod stylus concisum quiddam et abruptum habeat, id quod a phrasi Chrysostomi videtur alienum: 
si docti tamen censebunt opus Chrysostomo dignum, libenter hoc ego quicquid est suspicionis 
ponam. 

Of the Greek text, the editio princeps, that of Commelin, professes to be formed from manuscripts 
Biblioth. Palatine Bavare, Augustane, Pistoriane, of which at present we are unable to give any 
account. Perhaps Commelin’s leading ms. was of a composite order: such however is his text; for 
it occasionally deserts E, to which, as a general rule, it closely adheres. This was inconsistent, for 
the circumstances of the two texts are such, that one or other ought to be followed throughout. 
There can be no valid reason for alternating between the two: for they are not different reports of 
the same matter, such that between them one might hope to approximate to the truth: the one is a 
refashionment of the other, and where it differs, it does so, not because its framer had a more correct 
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report of the Sermons, but because he wished to improve upon the materials which lay before him 
in the other text. 

Commelin’s text, in substance, is retained in all the subsequent editions. Savile, from the New 
College ms. has corrected words and phrases here and there, but in the main his text is still that of 
the editio princeps. (He describes it as composed from the New College ms., another belonging to 
J. A. de Thou (Thuanus), et tertio non ita pridem excuso in Germania.) The edition of Morel (which 
commonly goes under the name of Fronto Duceus) repeats Commelin, but without Savile’s 
emendations: and the Benedictines (here not Montfaucon), though they profess to have collated 
the Parisian mss., have reprinted with but slight improvements, and with not a few disimprovements, 

IN the text of Morel. In the Parisian reprint of the Benedictine Chrysostom (Par. Ben. 2), the Editor 
xi has occasionally, but not constantly, recurred to the manuscripts, rarely gives the preference to the 
text of A. B. C., and constantly assumes the inferiority of those copies, in contents and authenticity 
as well as in antiquity, to the manuscript (E), which furnished the Latin version of Erasmus, and 

in substance, as we have explained, the printed text of the original. 

Had the Editors collated the manuscript copies of these Homilies—a labor from which they, or 
those whom they employed, seem to have shrunk—they would probably have reversed their estimate 
of the relative value of the two recensions. The general superiority of the other text in point of sense 
and coherence, notwithstanding its frequent abruptness and uncouthness, is too evident to be called 
in question. Had they also collated the Catena, Ecumenius, Theophylact, and the Scholia, they 
would have found the external testimony to be coincident with the internal evidence to the higher 
antiquity as well as greater authenticity of the text which (for the most part unknown) they rejected. 
It would have been seen that this, besides being, with all its faults, incomparably better, was the 
older of the two; and that the other could claim no higher antiquity than that of the manuscript (said 
to be of the tenth century) in which it appears: that it is the work of some scribe, who, offended by 
the manifest abruptness and ruggedness of the earlier text, set himself to smooth out the difficulties, 
and to make it read more easily. For this is clearly the true state of the case. With this view, the 
scribe sometimes alters words and phrases, sometimes transposes: often omits, where he found 
something that he did not understand, oftener still amplifies, or rather dilutes: and interpolates 
matter which sometimes is demonstrably borrowed with little disguise from the Catena (see p. 113, 
note 1; 279, note 3; 280, note 2); or which, when it is his own, is little worth. In short, he has thought 
more of sound than of sense, and if he could make a passage run smoothly to the ear, has given 
himself little concern whether St. Chrysostom was likely to have so thought, or so expressed himself. 
The notes appended to our Translation will abundantly substantiate this censure. To have noted all 
the variations, either of the printed text, or of E alone, would have been a task as unprofitable as it 
was wearisome: perhaps as it is, we have given more than enough to vindicate the claims of the 
older text. If any one desires larger materials for comparison, Erasmus’ Latin version, which, except 
in the two last Homilies, keeps close to E, will show that the text which we represent in our 
Translation is, with all its imperfections, incomparably the better of the two. Even if it were otherwise 
and were the alterations not, as they mostly are, disfigurements, but, considered in themselves, 
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decided improvements, still our duty was plain: the text which came to us accredited by all the 
testimony known to be extant, we were not at liberty to reject in favor of an alien recension, unknown 
to the Ancients, and, as far as our evidence goes, unheard of before the tenth century. Therefore, 
in forming the text for this Translation we have entirely dismissed E, except where it has preserved 
readings which came strictly under the description of “various readings.” 

But while confining ourselves to that older text, we were not to leave unnoticed its more patent 
defects and errors. We could not but perceive, that we had before us an unrevised report of St. 
Chrysostom’s Sermons, which, especially in the Expositions, was frequently imperfect—sometimes, 
indeed, little more than a set of rough notes thrown together, with, apparently, little or no attempt 
at arrangement. So far as this imperfection was caused by the reporter’s negligence or incapacity, 
there was no remedy: and leaving the matter as we found it, or, at most, inserting in the text the 
marks of a Jacuna, we have only ventured, in the notes, to surmise what may have been the general 
purport of St. Chrysostom’s remarks. In other places, where the defects of our sources seemed to 
be rather chargeable upon the redactor, we have sought to apply a remedy, sometimes, but rarely, 
by conjectural emendation; very often by inserting portions of sacred text or other connecting matter 
in [], and also by transposing parts which had fallen out of their true order. For it seems that the 
original transcript from the reporter’s notes was defective in these two regards. (1) The reporter 
would frequently omit to note in his tablets the ke{uevov or some other text of Scripture, or would 
indicate it in the shortest possible way by a word or two at the beginning and ending of the passage, 
intending to insert it afterwards at his leisure. It appears, however, that in many places this was 
either not done at all, or done in the wrong place. Hence where the text seemed incurably defective 
or perplexed, we have often been able to restore coherency by the simple expedient of inserting 
texts which were omitted, or else, by removing the texts altogether, and redistributing them among 
the comments. Almost any page of the Translation, especially in the Recapitulations, will illustrate 
this remark. 

(2) It often happens, that the order of the comments both in the first and in the second exposition 
(or recapitulation), does not follow the order of the texts. Of course the Preacher might be supposed 
to have sometimes returned upon his own steps, but it was scarcely conceivable that St. Chrysostom 
should have delivered an Exposition perplexed, as we often found it, by disjointed remarks thrown 
together without the slightest method. It was necessary therefore to consider whether it might not 
be possible to educe something like connected exposition, by assuming that the reporter’s notes 
had been transcribed from his tablets in a wrong order. Where it could be seen that one sentence 
or portion was given as comment on such a verse, another on some other verse, and so on, some 
clue to the true order was given us in the sequence of the texts themselves. Even so, the difficulties 

IN which beset this part of our task were greater than can be readily estimated by any one who has not 
xii tried it. Sometimes the complication resisted all attempts at disentanglement. We are far from 
supposing that we have done all that might have been done in this way: but it is hoped that the labor 

which has been bestowed has not been altogether wasted, and that the restoration will carry with 

it its own evidence. And as in these attempts we have indicated by letters the order in which the 
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trajected parts lie in the manuscripts, the reader in every case has the means of forming his own 
judgment. In the first seventeen Homilies, we have only now and then resorted to this method: not 
because it was less needed there, but because we had not then so clearly perceived what was the 
state of the case, and what was practicable in this way. The eighteenth furnishes a remarkable 
instance, pp. 116-120. Let any one read it in the order denoted by the letters, i.e. the six parts 
marked (a) consecutively, then the seven parts marked (b), inserting in the third of the latter (see 
p. 116, note 3), the comment on v. 25, from page 117, (“And they when they had testified,” etc., 
to “when the Samaritans believed,”) and he will have the entire “recapitulation” or second exposition 
of the history of the Samaritans and Simon Magus as it appears in the mss.—which he will plainly 
perceive could not have proceeded in that form from St. Chrysostom. The same matter, read as we 
have arranged it, will be found to form a continuous exposition, not indeed perfect, for the dislocated 
state into which it had fallen seems to have led to further corruptions on the part of the scribes: but 
at any rate coherent, and with the parts fitting into each other. Moreover, if the fourteen parts, as 
here arranged, be numbered 1. 2. 3. etc., it will be seen that the order in which they lie in the mss. 
is 1. 3.5: 8. 10. 12: 2. 4. 6: 14: 7. 9. 11. 13., whence it seems that the derangement proceeded by 
some kind of method. The like was often found to be the case in subsequent instances. In p. 229, 
the trajection is 1. 3. 5. 7. 9. 11. 13: 2. 4. 6. 8. 10. 12: 1.e., the transcriber missed the alternate 
portions, and brought them all together at the end. In p. 229 (before the series just noticed), and 
260, it is 3. 2. 1., and in 170, 4. 3. 2. 1., 1. e. three, and four, parts read in reverse order. In a great 
number of instances the transposition is only of two parts, 2. 1: sometimes repeated as in 235, 2. 
1., 1: 2. 1: 234, 2. 1: 1:2. 1:2. 1: 196, 2. 1: 1:2. 1: 1: 2. 1: 1: 2. 1. A form of frequent occurrence 
is 2. 4., 1. 3., as in 188, 220, 225, 247; and combined with others as in 213, 2. 4. 1. 3. 2. 1: in 275, 
2.1: 1:2. 4. 1.3. and 183, 2. 1: 1: 2.4. 1. 3: 2. 1. There is the like regularity in the scheme 2. 1. 4. 
3., p. 125; and 3. 1. 4. 2. p. 216, 301. In the last Homily, which is extremely confused, the trajection 
seems to yield this very regular scheme, 2. 4. 6. 1. 3.5: 1: 5.3.1.6. 4. 2. In other instances where 
the trajection is less regular, or does not seem to follow a rule, as in 151, 4. 1. 3. 2: 152, 3. 2. 4. 1: 
242, 4.6. 1.3.5.7. 2. 8: 250, 2. 1. 4. 8. 5. 3. 6. 9. 7. and in 298, 316, 321 (on which three see the 
notes), the transcriber may have gone wrong on other grounds, and not, as in the generality of 
instances, from mistaking the order in which the reporter had set the matter on his tablets. The 
trajections we have attempted to remedy occur mostly in the expository parts. In the Ethica it often 
appeared to us, that the coherency might be greatly improved by transposition, but the evidence of 
the true order was more precarious here, than where the sequence of the texts furnished a clue; in 
these parts, therefore, we have rarely ventured upon applying this remedy. 

In these ways it is hoped that something has been done towards presenting these Homilies in a 
form nearer to that in which they were delivered, than the form in which they are exhibited in the 
unadulterated manuscripts, much more in the printed editions. The task was arduous, and we are 
far from supposing that our labors have always been successful; but at least we have not spared 
pains and diligence. The Translation was a work only less difficult than the reconstruction of the 
text. Here again much indulgence is needed on the score of the difficulty of producing a version, 
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which, while it represented the original with its roughnesses and defects, should not be altogether 
unreadable. We have attempted, however, to give faithfully, though not always literally, the sense, 
or what seemed to be the sense, of our materials. 

As acommentary on the Acts of the Apostles, this Work stands alone among the writings of the 
first ten centuries. The Expositions of St. Clement of Alexandria (in the Hypotyposes), of Origen, 
of Diodorus of Tarsus, and St. Chrysostom’s teacher, Theodore of Mopsuestia, as well as of 
Ammonius and others whose materials are used in the Catena, have perished. Those who are 
acquainted with the characteristic qualities of St. Chrysostom’s exegesis, will perceive here also 
the same excellencies which mark his other expository works—especially the clear and full 
exposition of the historical sense, and the exact appreciation of the rhetorical momenta in the 
discourses of St. Peter, St. Stephen, St. James and St. Paul, as recorded in the Acts. Of the Ethica 
it is perhaps not too much to affirm, that not the most finished work of St. Chrysostom will be 
found to furnish more of instruction and interesting matter (apart from the expression) than will be 
found in these Homilies, on the religious and moral subjects of which they treat: for example, On 
the delay of Baptism, On spiritual indolence and excuses derived from the cessation of Miraculous 
Grace, On the nature and uses of Miracles, On Prayer, On the Study of the Scriptures, On Alms, 
On Anger and Gentleness, Against Oaths and Swearing, and many others. Nor does any work 
exhibit a livelier portraiture of the character and life of the great Preacher and Bishop, and of the 
manners of the times in which his lot was cast. 
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a 
1 


A COMMENTARY 


ON 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 


BY ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE.” 


Homily I. 


Acts I. 1, 2 


“The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, concerning all things which Jesus began both to 
do and to teach, until the day on which, having given charge to the Apostles, whom He had 
chosen, by the Holy Spirit, He was taken up.” 


To many persons this Book is so little known, both it and its author, that they are not even aware 
that there is such a book in existence.’ For this reason especially I have taken this narrative for my 
subject, that I may draw to it such as do not know it, and not let such a treasure as this remain 


2 These Sermons were preached at Constantinople, in the second or third year of St. Chrysostom’s archiepiscopate: see 
Hom. xliv. “Lo, by the grace of God, we also have been by the space of three years, not indeed night and day exhorting you, but 
often every third, or at least every seventh, day doing this.” It appears from Hom. i. that the course began during the weeks of 
Easter: at which season the Book of Acts was by long established practice read in other Churches (as at Antioch and in Africa), 
if not at Constantinople. See St. Chrys. Hom. Cur in Pentecoste Acta legantur, and St. August. Tr. in Joann. vi. 18. 

3 St. Chrys. had made the same complaint at Antioch in the Homilies (a.d. 387) in Principium Actorum, etc. t. iii. p. 54. 
“We are about to set before you a strange and new dish....strange, I say, and not strange. Not strange; for it belongs to the order 
of Holy Scripture: and yet strange; because peradventure your ears are not accustomed to such a subject. Certainly, there are 
many to whom this Book is not even known (moAAois yobv to BiBAtov todto obde yvwpiSv Eot1) and many again think it so 
plain, that they slight it: thus to some men their knowledge, to some their ignorance, is the cause of their neglect...... We are to 
enquire then who wrote it, and when, and on what subject: and why it is ordered (vevoyo8étnta1) to be read at this festival. For 


peradventure you do not hear this Book read [at other times] from year’s end to year’s end.” 
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hidden out of sight. For indeed it may profit us no less than even the Gospels; so replete is it with 
Christian wisdom and sound doctrine, especially in what is said concerning the Holy Ghost. Then 
let us not hastily pass by it, but examine it closely. Thus, the predictions which in the Gospels Christ 
utters, here we may see these actually come to pass; and note in the very facts the bright evidence 
of Truth which shines in them, and the mighty change which is taking place in the disciples now 
that the Spirit has come upon them. For example, they heard Christ say, ““Whoso believeth on Me, 
the works that I do shall he do also, and greater works than these shall he do” (John xiv. 12): and 
again, when He foretold to the disciples, that they should be brought before rulers and kings, and 
in their synagogues they should scourge them, and that they should suffer grievous things, and 
overcome all (Matt. x. 18): and that the Gospel should be preached in all the world (Ib. xxiv. 14): 
now all this, how it came to pass exactly as it was said, may be seen in this Book, and more besides, 
which He told them while yet with them. Here again you will see the Apostles themselves, speeding 
their way as on wings over land and sea; and those same men, once so timorous and void of 
understanding, on the sudden become quite other than they were; men despising wealth, and raised 
above glory and passion and concupiscence, and in short all such affections: moreover, what 
unanimity there is among them now; nowhere any envying as there was before, nor any of the old 
hankering after the preeminence, but all virtue brought in them to its last finish, and shining through 
all, with surpassing lustre, that charity, concerning which the Lord had given so many charges 
saying, “In this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye love one another.” (John xiii. 35.) 
And then, besides, there are doctrines to be found here, which we could not have known so surely 
as we now do, if this Book had not existed, but the very crowning point of our salvation would be 
hidden, alike for practice of life and for doctrine. 

The greater part, however, of this work is occupied with the acts of Paul, who “laboured more 
abundantly than they all.” (1 Cor. xv. 10.) And the reason is, that the author of this Book, that is, 
the blessed Luke, was his companion: a man, whose high qualities, sufficiently visible in many 
other instances, are especially shown in his firm adherence to his Teacher, whom he constantly 
followed.‘ Thus at a time when all had forsaken him, one gone into Galatia, another into Dalmatia, 


4 The two reasons which Chrysostom urges for the study of the Acts are also the two chief grounds upon which modern 
criticism depends for establishing not only the general trust-worthiness of the book, but also its authorship by Luke. They are 
in substance, (1) The continuity of the history as connected with the gospels and, particularly, coincidences of style, matter and 
diction with the third gospel, and (2) The remarkable undesigned coincidences of statement between the Acts and Pauline Epistles 
which exclude the possibility of inter-dependence. From Col. i. 11, 14; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 11, we learn that Luke was a close 
companion of Paul. In the part of the Book of Acts which treats especially of the work of Paul, the writer frequently refers to 
himself in the use of the first person plural as an associate of the apostle (vid. xvi. 10; xx. 6 sq.; xxi. 1 sq.; xxvii. 1). These 
considerations demonstrate the fitness of Luke to prepare such a treatise as the Acts and render the supposition of his authorship 
plausible. When they are combined with those mentioned under (1) and when the dedication of both books to a certain Theophilus 


is considered, the argument becomes very cogent and complete.—G.B.S. 
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hear what he says of this disciple: “Only Luke is with me.” (2 Tim. iv. 10.) And giving the 
Corinthians a charge concerning him, he says, “Whose praise is in the Gospel throughout all the 
Churches.” (2 Cor. viii. 18.) Again, when he says, “He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve,” 
and, “according to the Gospel which ye received” (1 Cor. xv. 5, 1), he means the Gospel of this 
Luke.° So that there can be no mistake in attributing this work to him: and when I say, to him, I 
mean, to Christ.° And why then did he not relate every thing, seeing he was with Paul to the end? 
We may answer, that what is here written, was sufficient for those who would attend, and that the 
sacred writers ever addressed themselves to the matter of immediate importance, whatever it might 
be at the time: it was no object with them to be writers of books: in fact, there are many things 
which they have delivered by unwritten tradition. Now while all that is contained in this Book is 
worthy of admiration, so is especially the way the Apostles have of coming down to the wants of 
their hearers: a condescension suggested by the Spirit who has so ordered it, that the subject on 
which they chiefly dwell is that which pertains to Christ as man. For so it is, that while they discourse 
so much about Christ, they have spoken but little concerning His Godhead; it was mostly of the 
Manhood that they discoursed, and of the Passion, and the Resurrection, and the Ascension. For 
the thing required in the first instance was this, that it should be believed that He was risen, and 
ascended into heaven. As then the point on which Christ himself most insisted was, to have it known 
that He was come from the Father, so is it this writer’s principal object to declare, that Christ was 
risen from the dead, and was received up into Heaven, and that He went to God, and came from 
God. For, if the fact of His coming from God were not first believed, much more, with the 
Resurrection and Ascension added thereto, would the Jews have found the entire doctrine incredible. 
Wherefore gently and by degrees he leads them on to higher truths. Nay, at Athens Paul even calls 
Him man simply, without saying more (Acts xvii. 31). For if, when Christ Himself spoke of His 
equality with the Father, they often attempted to stone Him, and called Him a blasphemer for this 
reason, it was little to be expected that they would receive this doctrine from the fishermen, and 
that too, with the Cross coming before it. 

But why speak of the Jews, seeing that even the disciples often upon hearing the more sublime 
doctrines were troubled and offended? Therefore also He told them, “I have many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” (John xvi. 12.) If those could not, who had been so long 
time with Him, and had been admitted to so many secrets, and had seen so many wonders, how 
was it to be expected that men, but newly dragged away from altars, and idols, and sacrifices, and 
cats, and crocodiles (for such did the Gentiles worship), and from the rest of their evil ways, should 
all at once receive the more sublime matters of doctrine? And how in particular should Jews, hearing 


5 The reference in the Text of the expression: “the Gospel which ye received,” (1 Cor. xv. 1) to Luke’s “gospel” is, of 
course, groundless. Paul speaks of it as the gospel which he preached unto them. It is “his gospel” as in Rom. ii. 16; xvi. 25; 
Gal. i. 11, etc. The use of €vayyéAtov to denote a book is post-apostolic —G.B.S. 

6 Hom. in Princip. Act. p. 54. “First we must see who wrote the Book....whether a man, or God: and if man, let us reject 


it; for, ‘Call no man master upon earth:’ but if God, let us receive it.” 
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as they did every day of their lives, and having it ever sounded in their ears, “The Lord thy God is 
one Lord, and beside Him is none other” (Deut. vi. 4): who also had seen Him hanging nailed on 
the Cross, nay, had themselves crucified and buried Him, and not seen Him even risen: when they 
were told that this same person was God and equal with the Father, how should they, of all men, 
be otherwise than shocked and revolted? Therefore it is that gently and little by little they carry 
them on, with much consideration and forbearance letting themselves down to their low attainments, 
themselves the while enjoying in more plentiful measure the grace of the Spirit, and doing greater 
works in Christ’s name than Christ Himself did, that they may at once raise them up from their 
grovelling apprehensions, and confirm the saying, that Christ was raised from the dead. For this, 
in fact, is just what this Book is: a Demonstration of the Resurrection:’ * this being once believed, 
the rest would come in due course. The subject then and entire scope of this Book, in the main, is 
just what I have said. And now let us hear the Preface itself. 

“The former treatise have I made, O Theophilus, of all that Jesus began both to do and to teach.” 
(v. 1) Why does he put him in mind of the Gospel? To intimate how strictly he may be depended 
upon. For at the outset of the former work he says, “It seemed good to me also, having had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first, to write unto thee in order.” (Luke i. 3.) Neither is 
he content with his own testimony, but refers the whole matter to the Apostles, saying, “Even as 
they delivered them unto us, which from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word.” (Luke i. 2.) Having then accredited his account in the former instance, he has no need to 
put forth his credentials afresh for this treatise, seeing his disciple has been once for all satisfied, 
and by the mention of that former work he has reminded him of the strict reliance to be placed in 
him for the truth. For if a person has shown himself competent and trustworthy to write of things 
which he has heard, and moreover has obtained our confidence, much more will he have a right to 
our confidence when he has composed an account, not of things which he has received from others, 
but of things which he has seen and heard. For thou didst receive what relates to Christ; much more 
wilt thou receive what concerns the Apostles. 

What then, (it may be asked), is it a question only of history, with which the Holy Spirit has 
nothing to do? Not so. For, if “those delivered it unto us, who from the beginning were eyewitnesses 
and ministers of the word;” then, what he says, is theirs. And why did he not say, ‘As they who 
were counted worthy of the Holy Spirit delivered them unto us;’ but “Those who were eyewitnesses?” 


7 Hom. cur in Pentec. Acta legantur, t. iii. p. 89. E. “The demonstration of the Resurrection is, the Apostolic miracles: and 
of the Apostolic miracles this Book is the school.” 

8 The statement that the Acts is a “Demonstration of the Resurrection” has a certain profound truth, but is incorrect if 
intending to assert that such was the conscious purpose of the author. The resurrection of Jesus is a prominent theme in the 
Apostolic discourses but the book is no more designed primarily to prove the resurrection than are the Epistles to the Romans 
and Corinthians. The immediate purpose of the book is to record the labors and triumphs of the Apostolic Church as supplementary 
to the narrative of the teaching and work of Jesus (1. 1, 2). The events narrated presuppose the resurrection and would have been 


impossible without it—G.B.S. 
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Because, in matter of belief, the very thing that gives one a right to be believed, is the having learned 
from eyewitnesses: whereas the other appears to foolish persons mere parade and pretension. And 
therefore John also speaks thus: “I saw, and bare record that this is the Son of God.” (John. 1. 34.) 
And Christ expresses Himself in the same way to Nicodemus, while he was dull of apprehension, 
“We speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen; and no one receiveth our witness.” (Ib. 
ii. 11.) Accordingly, He gave them leave to rest their testimony in many particulars on the fact of 
their having seen them, when He said, “And do ye bear witness concerning Me, because ye have 
been with Me from the beginning.” (John xv. 27.) The Apostles themselves also often speak in a 
similar manner; “We are witnesses, and the Holy Spirit which God hath given to those that obey 
Him.” (Acts ii. 32); and on a subsequent occasion, Peter, still giving assurance of the Resurrection, 
said, “Seeing we did eat and drink with Him.” (Acts x. 41.) For they more readily received the 
testimony of persons who had been His companions, because the notion of the Spirit was as yet 
very much beyond them. Therefore John also at that time, in his Gospel, speaking of the blood and 
water, said, he himself saw it, making the fact of his having seen it equivalent, for them, to the 
highest testimony, although the witness of the Spirit is more certain than the evidence of sight, but 
not so with unbelievers. Now that Luke was a partaker of the Spirit, is abundantly clear, both from 
the miracles which even now take place; and from the fact that in those times even ordinary persons 
were gifted with the Holy Ghost; and again from the testimony of Paul, in these words, “Whose 
praise is in the Gospel” (2 Cor. viii. 18); and from the appointment to which he was chosen: for 
having said this, the Apostle adds, “But also appointed of the Churches to travel with us with this 
grace which is administered by us.’” 

Now mark how unassuming he is. He does not say, The former Gospel which I preached, but, 
“The former treatise have I made;” accounting the title of Gospel to be too great for him; although 
it is on the score of this that the Apostle dignifies him: “Whose praise,” he says, “is in the Gospel.” 
But he himself modestly says, “The former treatise have I made—O Theophilus, of all that Jesus 
began both to do and to teach:” not simply “of all,” but from the beginning to the end; “until the 
day,” he says, “in which He was taken up.” And yet John says, that it was not possible to write all: 
for “were they written, I suppose,” says he, “that even the world itself could not contain the books 
written.” (John xxi. 25.) How then does the Evangelist here say, “Of all?” He does not say “all,” 
but “of all,” as much as to say, “in a summary way, and in the gross;” and “of all that is mainly and 
pressingly important.” Then he tells us in what sense he says all, when he adds, “Which Jesus began 
both to do and to teach;” meaning His miracles and teaching; and not only so, but implying that 
His doing was also a teaching. 

But now consider the benevolent and Apostolic feelings of the writer: that for the sake of a 
single individual he took such pains as to write for him an entire Gospel. “That thou mightest have,” 
he says, “the certainty of those things, wherein thou hast been instructed.” (Luke i. 4.) In truth, he 


9 Chrys. states too confidently that “the brother” whose praise is referred to in 2 Cor. viii. 18, is Luke. It cannot be determined 


who this “brother” was. See Meyer in loco. Other conjectures are: Barnabas, Mark, Erastus, and an actual brother of Titus —G.B.S. 
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had heard Christ say, “It is not the will of My Father that one of these little ones should perish.” 
(Matt. xviii. 14.) And why did he not make one book of it, to send to one man Theophilus, but has 
divided it into two subjects? For clearness, and to give the brother a pause for rest. Besides, the 
two treatises are distinct in their subject-matter. 

But consider how Christ accredited his words by His deeds. Thus He saith, “Learn of Me, for 
I am meek and lowly in heart.” (Ib. xi. 29.) He taught men to be poor,'® |! and exhibited this by His 
actions: “For the Son of Man,” He says, “hath not where to lay His head.” (Ib. viii. 20.) Again, He 
charged men to love their enemies; and He taught the same lesson on the Cross, when He prayed 
for those who were crucifying Him. He said, “If any man will sue thee at the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also” (Ib. v. 40): now He not only gave His garments, but even His 
blood. In this way He bade others teach. Wherefore Paul also said, “So as ye have us for an example.” 
(Philip. iti. 17.) For nothing is more frigid than a teacher who shows his philosophy only in words: 
this is to act the part not of a teacher, but of a hypocrite. Therefore the Apostles first taught by their 
conduct, and then by their words; nay rather they had no need of words, when their deeds spoke 
so loud. Nor is it wrong to speak of Christ’s Passion as action, for in suffering all He performed 
that great and wonderful act, by which He destroyed death, and effected all else that He did for us. 

“Until the day in which He was taken up, after that He, through the Holy Spirit, had given 
commandments unto the Apostles whom He had chosen. After He had given commandments 
through the Spirit” (v. 2); 1.e. they were spiritual words that He spake unto them, nothing human; 
either this is the meaning, or, that it was by the Spirit that He gave them commandments.’ Do you 
observe in what low terms he still speaks of Christ, as in fact Christ had spoken of Himself? “But 
if I by the Spirit of God cast out devils” (Matt. x11. 28); for indeed the Holy Ghost wrought in that 
Temple. Well, what did He command? “Go ye therefore,” He says, “make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” (Ib. xxviii. 19, 20.) A high encomium 
this for the Apostles; to have such a charge entrusted to them, I mean, the salvation of the world! 
words full of the Spirit! And this the writer hints at in the expression, “through the Holy Ghost” 
(and, “the words which I spake unto you,” saith the Lord, “are Spirit’) (John vi. 63); thus leading 
the hearer on to a desire of learning what the commands were, and establishing the authority of the 
Apostles, seeing it is the words of the Spirit they are about to speak, and the commandments of 


10 Ms. C. has oixtippovac, merciful; the rest, dxtrpovac, without possessions, which is certainly the true reading. Thus in 
the Sermon de future Vite deliciis, where Chrys. discourses largely on the harmony of Christ’s teaching and actions, he says, 
MdAtw axtnpoovvnv nawdevwv, dpa nd¢ d1a tHv Epywv avtryv emdetkvutat, A€ywv, Al dAWMEKEG, K. T. A. 

Wl “He taught them to be poor.” Here we have a tinge of asceticism. Even if we suppose that the beatitude of the poor refers 
to literal poverty (Luke vi. 20) as well as to poverty in spirit (Matt. v. 3), it is still incorrect to say that Jesus taught his disciples 
that poverty was in itself a virtue. The ascetic principle is of heathen, not of Christian origin. It is noticeable that Chrys. quotes 
no passage to sustain his statement.—G.B.S. 


12 The latter is doubtless the correct interpretation. (So Meyer, Hackett). Cf. Matt. xii. 28; John iti. 34; Luke iv. 1—G.B.S. 
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Christ. “After He had given commandments,” he says, “He was taken up.” He does not say, 
‘ascended;’ he still speaks as concerning a man. It appears then that He also taught the Disciples 
after His resurrection, but of this space of time no one has related to us the whole in detail. St. John 
indeed, as also does the present writer, dwells at greater length on this subject than the others; but 
none has clearly related every thing (for they hastened to something else); however, we have learnt 
these things through the Apostles, for what they heard, that did they tell. ““To whom also He shewed 
Himself alive.” Having first spoken of the Ascension, he adverts to the Resurrection; for since thou 
hast been told that “He was taken up,” therefore, lest thou shouldest suppose Him to have been 
taken up by others’’, he adds, “To whom He shewed Himself alive.” For if He shewed Himself in 
the greater, surely He did in the minor circumstance. Seest thou, how casually and unperceived he 
drops by the way the seeds of these great doctrines?" 

“Being seen of them during forty days.” He was not always with them now, as He was before 
the Resurrection. For the writer does not say “forty days,” but, “during forty days.” He came, and 
again disappeared; by this leading them on to higher conceptions, and no longer permitting them 
to stand affected towards Him in the same way as before, but taking effectual measures to secure 
both these objects, that the fact of His Resurrection should be believed, and that He Himself should 
be ever after apprehended to be greater than man. At the same time, these were two opposite things; 
for in order to the belief in His Resurrection, much was to be done of a human character, and for 
the other object, just the reverse. Nevertheless, both results have been effected, each when the 
fitting time arrived. 

But why did He appear not to all, but to the Apostles only?'> Because to the many it would have 
seemed a mere apparition, inasmuch as they understood not the secret of the mystery. For if the 
disciples themselves were at first incredulous and were troubled, and needed the evidence of actual 
touch with the hand, and of His eating with them, how would it have fared in all likelihood with 
the multitude? For this reason therefore by the miracles [wrought by the Apostles] He renders the 
evidence of His Resurrection unequivocal, so that not only the men of those times—this is what 
would come of the ocular proof—but also all men thereafter, should be certain of the fact, that He 
was risen. Upon this ground also we argue with unbelievers. For if He did not rise again, but remains 
dead, how did the Apostles perform miracles in His name? But they did not, say you, perform 
miracles? How then was our religion (€8voc) instituted? For this certainly they will not controvert 
nor impugn what we see with our eyes: so that when they say that no miracles took place, they 


13 ie. as Ecumenius explains in I. tva pr t1g vouton Etépov ovvapet tobto yevéoOat, lest any should suppose this to have 
been done by the power of another, he adds, to show that it was His own act, To whom also, etc. 

14 It is more than doubtful whether the mention of the resurrection is introduced (i. 3 sq.) for the purpose of meeting sceptical 
objections. The writer will rather make it the point of departure for his subsequent narrative. He has mentioned the ascension; 
the resurrection is the other great event and he will introduce a resumé of the more important circumstances which happened 
during the period between these two events and which have an important bearing upon the history about to be related —G.B.S. 


15 Chrys. seems to overlook the appearance “to above five hundred brethren at once,” 1 Cor. xv. 6.—G.B.S. 
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inflict a worse stab'® upon themselves. For this would be the greatest of miracles, that without any 
miracles, the whole world should have eagerly come to be taken in the nets of twelve poor and 
illiterate men. For not by wealth of money, not by wisdom of words, not by any thing else of this 
kind, did the fishermen prevail; so that objectors must even against their will acknowledge that 
there was in these men a Divine power, for no human strength could ever possibly effect such great 
results. For this He then remained forty days on earth, furnishing in this length of time the sure 
evidence of their seeing Him in His own proper Person, that they might not suppose that what they 
saw was a phantom. And not content with this, He added also the evidence of eating with them at 
their board: as to signify this, the writer adds, “And being at table’’ with them, He commanded.”'* 
(v. 4.) And this circumstance the Apostles themselves always put forth as an fallible token of the 
Resurrection; as where they say, “Who did eat and drink with Him.” (Acts x. 41.) 

And what did He, when appearing unto them those forty days? Why, He conversed with them, 
says the writer, “concerning the kingdom of God.” (v. 3.) For, since the disciples both had been 
distressed and troubled at the things which already had taken place, and were about to go forth to 
encounter great difficulties, He recovered them by His discourses concerning the future. “He 
commanded them that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the 
Father.” (v. 4.) First, He led them out to Galilee, afraid and trembling, in order that they might 
listen to His words in security. Afterwards, when they had heard, and had passed forty days with 

Him, “He commanded them that they should not depart from Jerusalem.” Wherefore? Just as when 
a soldiers are to charge a multitude, no one thinks of letting them issue forth until they have armed 
themselves, or as horses are not suffered to start from the barriers until they have got their charioteer; 
so Christ did not suffer these to appear in the field before the descent of the Spirit, that they might 
not be in a condition to be easily defeated and taken captive by the many. Nor was this the only 
reason, but also there were many in Jerusalem who should believe. And then again that it might 
not be said, that leaving their own acquaintance, they had gone to make a parade among strangers, 
therefore among those very men who had put Christ to death do they exhibit the proofs of His 
Resurrection, among those who had crucified and buried Him, in the very town in which the 


16 Mepineipovot, ms. C. and Cat. (see 1 Tim. vi. 9, pierced themselves through with many sorrows), and in this sense Hom. 
in Matt. 455 B. 463 A. The word is used as here, ibid. 831 C. where several mss. have navtaxod 1 nAdvN Eavtrv MEpimEtpEl, 
for avtf meputinten. 

7 LuvaArGouevos. In the margin of E.V. “Eating together with them.” The Catena here and below, had pr. man. the other 
reading, ovvavA1C6uevos, but corrected in both places. St. Chrys. so takes the word, Hom. in Princip. Act. §11.767 E. in Joann. 
522 D. cumen. in 1. explains it, tovtéott KolvwvOv Adv, Kolvwvev tpanéGns, “Partaking of the salt, partaking of the table.” 

18 Chrys. here follows the interpretation which derives ovvaA1Cuevos (i. 4) from ovv and cAc (salt) hence, eating together. 
So several ancient authorities as Vulgate (convesceus) and even modern, as Meyer. But the preferable derivation is from obv 
and aAns (crowded), hence to be assembled, to meet with (sc. dutois). So Olshausen, Hackett, Lechler, Thayer’s Lex. and most 


modern authorities.—G.B.S. 
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iniquitous deed had been perpetrated; thereby stopping the mouths of all foreign objectors. For 
when those even who had crucified Him appear as believers, clearly this proved both the fact of 
the crucifixion and the iniquity of the deed, and afforded a mighty evidence of the Resurrection. 
Furthermore, lest the Apostles should say, How shall it be possible for us to live among wicked 
and bloody men, they so many in number, we so few and contemptible, observe how He does away 
their fear and distress, by these words, “But wait for the promise of the Father, which ye have heard 
of Me.” (v. 4.) You will say, When had they heard this? When He said, “It is expedient for you that 
I go away; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you.” (John xvi. 7.) And again, 
“T will pray the Father, and He shall send you another Comforter, that He may abide with you.” 
(ib. xiv. 16.) 

But why did the Holy Ghost come to them, not while Christ was present, nor even immediately 
after his departure, but, whereas Christ ascended on the fortieth day, the Spirit descended “when 
the day of Pentecost,” that is, the fiftieth, “was fully come?” (Acts ii. 1.) And how was it, if the 
Spirit had not yet come, that He said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost?” (John xx. 22.) In order to 
render them capable and meet for the reception of Him. For if Daniel fainted at the sight of an 
Angel (Dan. viii. 17), much more would these when about to receive so great a grace. Either this 
then is to be said, or else that Christ spoke of what was to come, as if come already; as when He 
said, “Tread ye upon serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the devil.” (Luke x. 19.) 
But why had the Holy Ghost not yet come? It was fit that they should first be brought to have a 
longing desire for that event, and so receive the grace. For this reason Christ Himself departed, and 
then the Spirit descended. For had He Himself been there, they would not have expected the Spirit 
so earnestly as they did. On this account neither did He come immediately after Christ’s Ascension, 
but after eight or nine days. It is the same with us also; for our desires towards God are then most 
raised, when we stand in need. Accordingly, John chose that time to send his disciples to Christ 
when they were likely to feel their need of Jesus, during his own imprisonment. Besides, it was fit 
that our nature should be seen in heaven, and that the reconciliation should be perfected, and then 
the Spirit should come, and the joy should be unalloyed. For, if the Spirit being already come, 
Christ had then departed, and the Spirit remained; the consolation would not have been so great as 
it was. For in fact they clung to Him, and could not bear to part with Him; wherefore also to comfort 
them He said, “It is expedient for you that I go away.” (John xvi. 7.) On this account He also waits 
during those intermediate days, that they might first despond for awhile, and be made, as I said, to 
feel their need of Him. and then reap a full and unalloyed delight. But if the Spirit were inferior to 
the Son, the consolation would not have been adequate; and how could He have said, “It is expedient 
for you?” For this reason the greater matters of teaching were reserved for the Spirit, that the 
disciples might not imagine Him inferior. 

Consider also how necessary He made it for them to abide in Jerusalem, by promising that the 
Spirit should be granted them. For lest they should again flee away after His Ascension, by this 
expectation, as by a bond, He keeps them to that spot. But having said, “Wait for the promise of 
the Father, which ye have heard of Me,” He then adds, “For John truly baptized with water, but ye 
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shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” (v. 4, 5.) For now indeed He gives 
them to see the difference there was betwixt Him and John, plainly, and not as heretofore in obscure 
hints; for in fact He had spoken very obscurely, when He said, “Notwithstanding, he that is least 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he:” but now He says plainly, “John baptized with water, 
but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. xi. 11.) And he no longer uses the testimony, 
but merely adverts to the person of John, reminding the disciples of what he had said, and shows 
them that they are now become greater than John; seeing they too are to baptize with the Spirit. 
Again, He did not say, I baptize you with the Holy Ghost, but, “Ye shall be baptized:” teaching us 
humility. For this was plain enough from the testimonyof John, that it was Christ Himself Who 
should baptize: “He it is that shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire” (Luke iii. 16.); 
wherefore also He made mention of John." 

The Gospels, then, are a history of what Christ did and said; but the Acts, of what that “other 
Comforter” said and did. Not but that the Spirit did many things in the Gospels also; even as Christ 
here in the Acts still works in men as He did in the Gospels: only then the Spirit wrought through 
the Temple, now through the Apostles: then, He came into the Virgin’s womb, and fashioned the 
Temple; now, into Apostolic souls: then in the likeness of a dove; now, in the likeness of fire. And 
wherefore? Showing there the gentleness of the Lord, but here His taking vengeance also, He now 
puts them in mind of the judgment likewise. For, when need was to forgive, need was there of much 
gentleness; but now we have obtained the gift, it is henceforth a time for judgment and examination. 

But why does Christ say, “Ye shall be baptized,” when in fact there was no water in the upper 
room? Because the more essential part of Baptism is the Spirit, through Whom indeed the water 
has its operation; in the same manner our Lord also is said to be anointed, not that He had ever 
been anointed with oil, but because He had received the Spirit. Besides, we do in fact find them 
receiving a baptism with water [and a baptism with the Spirit], and these at different moments. In 
our case both take place under one act, but then they were divided. For in the beginning they were 
baptized by John; since, if harlots and publicans went to that baptism, much rather would they who 
thereafter were to be baptized by the Holy Ghost. Then, that the Apostles might not say, that they 
were always having it held out to them in promises (John xiv. 15, 16), (for indeed Christ had already 
discoursed much to them concerning the Spirit, that they should not imagine It to be an impersonal 
Energy or Operation, (€vépyeiav avundotatov) that they might not say this, then, He adds, “not 
many days hence.” And He did not explain when, that they might always watch: but, that it would 
soon take place, He told them, that they might not faint; yet the exact time He refrained from adding, 
that they might always be vigilant. Nor does He assure them by this alone; I mean, by the shortness 
of the time, but withal by saying, “The promise which ye have heard of Me.” For this is not, saith 
He, the only time I have told you, but already I have promised what I shall certainly perform. What 
wonder then that He does not signify the day of the final consummation, when this day which was 


19 So mss. C. F. D. and the Catena. The others have pdvov avtod, “of him (John) alone,” not of his testimony. 
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so near He did not choose to reveal? And with good reason; to the end they may be ever wakeful, 
and in a state of expectation and earnest heed. 

For it cannot, it cannot be, that a man should enjoy the benefit of grace except he watch. Seest 
thou not what Elias saith to his disciple? “If thou see me when I am taken up” (2 Kings ii. 10), this 
that thou askest shall be done for thee. Christ also was ever wont to say unto those that came unto 


20 neither 


Him, “Believest thou?” For if we be not appropriated and made over to the thing given, 
do we greatly feel the benefit. So it was also in the case of Paul; grace did not come to him 
immediately, but three days intervened, during which he was blind; purified the while, and prepared 
by fear. For as those who dye the purple first season with other ingredients the cloth that is to receive 
the dye, that the bloom may not be fleeting;*' so in this instance God first takes order that the soul 
shall be thoroughly in earnest, and then pours forth His grace. On this account also, neither did He 
immediately send the Spirit, but on the fiftieth day. Now if any one ask, why we also do not baptize 
at that season of Pentecost? we may answer, that grace is the same now as then;” but the mind 
becomes more elevated now, by being prepared through fasting. And the season too of Pentecost 
furnishes a not unlikely reason. What may that be? Our fathers held Baptism to be just the proper 
curb upon evil concupiscence, and a powerful lesson for teaching to be sober-minded even in a 
time of delights. 

As if then we were banquetting with Christ Himself, and partaking of His table, let us do nothing 
at random, but let us pass our time in fastings, and prayers, and much sobriety of mind. For if a 
man who is destined to enter upon some temporal government, prepares himself all his life long, 
and that he may obtain some dignity, lays out his money, spends his time, and submits to endless 
troubles; what shall we deserve, who draw near to the kingdom of heaven with such negligence, 
and both show no earnestness before we have received, and after having received are again negligent? 
Nay, this is the very reason why we are negligent after having received, that we did not watch 
before we had received. Therefore many, after they have received, immediately have returned to 
their former vomit, and have become more wicked, and drawn upon themselves a more severe 
punishment; when having been delivered from their former sins, herein they have more grievously 


20 "Edy yap pT] OiketwOGpeEv mpd¢ TO S1ddpEvov. Erasm. Nisi rei date addicti fuerimus. 

21 Oi trv GAoupyida Rdrtovtes....iva pn egitnAov yévytat to &vO0c. Comp. Plat. Republ. iv. vol. i. p. 289. Stallb. ObKobv 
oi00a, Hv 8 éya, Sti of Pageic, éneiddv PovAnOor Bérpar Epra dor’ civar dAovpya, MP@toVv pev EKAgyovton EK TOSOUTWV 
XpwLatwv utav Pvorv trv THv AevKay, Enerta nporapacKevdZovot ovk OAtyy napa oxev& 219 Vepanevoavtes Snwe S€€etar 
Ott waALOTA TO KOC, Kal OUTW dr) BartoOVvO. 

22 The question, fully expressed, is, ‘Why do we baptize, not at Pentecost, but on Easter Eve?’ And the answer is, ‘Because 
the lenten fast forms a meet preparation for the reception of baptism. And moreover, there is a reason which weighed with our 
fathers, in respect of this season of the fifty days, the time of the Church’s great festivity. The baptism newly received would 
restrain the neophytes from giving loose to carnal lusts; having prepared them to keep the feast with a holy and awful gladness.’ 
It should be borne in mind, that these Homilies were commenced during the evtnkooti, i.e. the period of fifty days between 


Easter and Pentecost; at which season the Book of Acts was usually read in the Churches. 
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provoked the Judge, that having been delivered from so great a disease, still they did not learn 
sobriety, but that has happened unto them, which Christ threatened to the paralytic man, saying, 
“Behold thou art made whole: sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee” (John v. 14): and 
which He also predicted of the Jews, that “the last state shall be worse than the first.” (Matt. xii. 
45.) For if, saith He, showing that by their ingratitude they should bring upon them the worst of 
evils, “if I had not come, and spoken unto them, they had not had sin” (John xv. 22); so that the 
guilt of sins committed after these benefits is doubled and quadrupled, in that, after the honour put 
upon us, we show ourselves ungrateful and wicked. And the Laver of Baptism helps not a whit to 
procure for us a milder punishment. And consider: a man has gotten grievous sins by committing 
murder or adultery, or some other crime: these were remitted through Baptism. For there is no sin, 
no impiety, which does not yield and give place to this gift; for the Grace is Divine. A man has 
again committed adultery and murder; the former adultery is indeed done away, the murder forgiven, 
and not brought up again to his charge, “for the gifts and calling of God are without repentance” 
(Rom. xi. 29); but for those committed after Baptism he suffers a punishment as great as he would 
if both the former sins were brought up again, and many worse than these. For the guilt is no longer 
simply equal, but doubled and tripled.” Look: in proof that the penalty of these sins is greater, hear 
what St. Paul says: “He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy, under two or three witnesses: 
of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of grace?” (Heb. x. 28, 29.) 

Perhaps we have now deterred many from receiving baptism. Not however with this intention 
have we so spoken, but on purpose that having received it, they may continue in temperance and 
much moderation. “But I am afraid,’ says one. If thou wert afraid, thou wouldest have received and 
guarded it. ‘Nay,’ saith he, “but this is the very reason why I do not receive it,—that I am frightened.’ 
And art thou not afraid to depart thus? ‘God is merciful,’ saith he. Receive baptism then, because 
He is merciful and ready to help. But thou, where to be in earnest is the thing required, dost not 
allege this mercifulness; thou thinkest of this only where thou hast a mind to do so. And yet that 
was the time to resort to God’s mercy, and we shall then be surest of obtaining it, when we do our 
part. For he that has cast the whole matter upon God, and, after his baptism, sins, as being man it 
is likely, he may, and repents, shall obtain mercy; whereas he that prevaricates with God’s mercy, 
and departs this life with no portion in that grace, shall have his punishment without a word to be 
said for him. “But how if he depart,’ say you, ‘after having had the grace vouchsafed to him?’ He 


23 This view, that baptism cleansed from all sin, and that, therefore, sin after baptism was far more heinous and hard to be 
forgiven, held wide sway in the early church and operated as a powerful motive for the delay of baptism. The reception of the 
grace of baptism involves this increased liability to deadlier sin. For this reason Tertullian had urged its postponement. “And so 
according to the circumstances and disposition, and even age, of each individual, the delay of baptism is preferable; principally, 
however, in the case of little children.” “If any understand the weighty import of baptism, they will fear its reception more than 


its delay,” etc. De Baptismo, xviii. Chrys. did not carry the idea to this length —G.B.S. 
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will depart empty again of all good works.” For it is impossible, yes, it is in my opinion impossible, 
that the man who upon such hopes dallied with baptism should have effected ought generous and 
good. And why dost thou harbor such fear, and presume upon the uncertain chance of the future? 
Why not convert this fear into labor and earnestness, and thou shalt be great and admirable? Which 

& is best, to fear or to labor? Suppose some one to have placed thee, having nothing to do, in a tottering 
house, saying, Look for the decaying roof to fall upon thy head: for perhaps it will fall, perhaps 
not; but if thou hadst rather it should not, then work and inhabit the more secure apartment: which 
wouldest thou have rather chosen, that idle condition accompanied with fear, or this labor with 
confidence? Why then, act now in the same way. For the uncertain future is like a decayed house, 
ever threatening to fall; but this work, laborious though it be, ensures safety. 

Now God forbid that it should happen to us to fall into so great straits as to sin after baptism. 
However, even if aught such should happen, God is merciful, and has given us many ways of 
obtaining remission even after this. But just as those who sin after baptism are punished for this 
reason more severely than the Catechumens, so again, those who know that there are medicines in 
repentance, and yet will not make use of them, will undergo a more grievous chastisement. For by 
how much the mercy of God is enlarged, by so much does the punishment increase, if we do not 
duly profit by that mercy. What sayest thou, O man? When thou wast full of such grievous evils, 
and given over, suddenly thou becamest a friend, and wast exalted to the highest honor, not by 
labors of thine own, but by the gift of God: thou didst again return to thy former misconduct; and 
though thou didst deserve to be sorely punished, nevertheless, God did not turn away, but gave 
unnumbered opportunities of salvation, whereby thou mayest yet become a friend: yet for all this, 
thou hast not the will to labor. What forgiveness canst thou deserve henceforth? Will not the Gentiles 
with good reason deride thee as a worthless drone? For if there be power in that doctrine of yours, 
say they, what means this multitude of uninitiated persons? If the mysteries be excellent and 
desirable, let none receive baptism at his last gasp. For that is not the time for giving of mysteries 
but for making of wills; the time for mysteries is in health of mind and soundness of soul. For, if 
a man would not prefer to make his will in such a condition; and if he does so make it, he gives a 
handle for subsequent litigation (and this is the reason why testators premise these words: “Alive, 
in my senses, and in health, I make this disposal of my property:”), how should it be possible for 
a person who is no longer master of his senses to go through the right course of preparation for the 


24 Ti obv dv katakwOeic pnow émeAevoetar MdAL KEvdc KatopAwudtWwv, Cod. C, and so A, but with dneAebon In the 
latter recension this sentence is omitted, and instead of it, we have, Tt $€ tadta kata tig ceavtod owtnpias mpobarAn; ‘But 
why dost thou put forth such pretences against thine own salvation?’ Chrys. had just said, dmeA@wv cuoipos THs xa pITOG 
éanaipaitntov €&e1 trv tuwptov. The objector (with the usual prevaricating formula, ti obv && 129-v 16 kai t6; Hom. in Matt. 
229 D.) says: ti obv Gv KatakwOeic, sc. tic xapitoc anéAON; to which Chrys. answers: AneAEUoetai M&ALV KEVOc KATOPAWHATWV: 
He will depart as empty of good works as he was before his baptism: adding, For it is, I think, utterly impossible that such an 


one [though he should live ever so long after baptism] would have wrought out his own salvation. 
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sacred mysteries?” For if in the affairs of this life, the laws of the world would not permit a man 
who was not perfectly sound in mind to make a will, although it be in his own affairs that he would 
lay down the law; how, when thou art receiving instruction concerning the kingdom of heaven, and 
the unspeakable riches of that world, shall it be possible for thee to learn all clearly, when very 
likely too thou art beside thyself through the violence of thy malady? And when wilt thou say those 
words” to Christ, in the act of being buried with Him when at the point to depart hence? For indeed 
both by works and by words must we show our good will towards Him. (Rom. vi. 4.) Now what 
thou art doing is all one, as if a man should want to be enlisted as a soldier, when the war is just 
about to break up; or to strip for the contest in the arena, just when the spectators have risen from 
their seats. For thou hast thine arms given thee, not that thou shouldest straightway depart hence, 
but that being equipped therewith, thou mayest raise a trophy over the enemy. Let no one think that 
it is out of season to discourse on this subject, because it is not Lent now. Nay, this it is that vexes 
me, that ye look to a set time in such matters. Whereas that Eunuch, barbarian as he was and on a 
journey, yea on the very highway, he did not seek for a set time (Acts viii. 27); no, nor the jailer, 
though he was in the midst of a set of prisoners, and the teacher he saw before him was a man 
scourged and in chains, and whom he was still to have in his custody. (ib. xvi. 29.) But here, not 
being inmates of a jail, nor out on a journey, many are putting off their baptism even to their last 
breath. 

Now if thou still questionest that Christ is God, stand away from the Church: be not here, even 
as a hearer of the Divine Word, and as one of the catechumens:”’ but if thou art sure of this, and 
knowest clearly this truth, why delay? Why shrink back and hesitate? For fear, say you, lest I should 

IN sin. But dost thou not fear what is worse, to depart for the next world with such a heavy burden? 
10 For it is not equally excusable, not to have gotten a grace set before you, and to have failed in 
attempting to live uprightly. If thou be called to account, Why didst thou not come for it? what wilt 

thou answer? In the other case thou mayest allege the burden of thy passions, and the difficulty of 

a virtuous life: but nothing of the kind here. For here is grace, freely conveying liberty. But thou 

fearest lest thou shouldest sin? Let this be thy language after Baptism: and then entertain this fear, 

in order to hold fast the liberty thou hast received; not now, to prevent thy receiving such a gift. 
Whereas now thou art wary before baptism, and negligent after it. But thou art waiting for Lent: 


25 Meta dxpipetacg wuotaywyeio8ar: alluding to the katrxnois uvotaywytKt, i.e. the course of instruction by which the 
catechumens were prepared for baptism. See the Catechetical Discourses of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. 

26 Td p& 208*uata exeiva: i.e. not (as Ben. seems to interpret) “Buried with Christ;” as if this were part of the form of words 
put into the mouth of the person to be baptized; but the words, “I renounce thee, O Satan, and all thy angels, and all thy service, 
and all thy pomp: and I enlist myself with Thee, O Christ.” St. Chrysost. Serm. ad pop. Antioch, xxi. p. 244. The words, “buried 
with Him,” serve to show more clearly the absurdity of such delay: “we are ‘buried with Christ in His death,’ that we may rise 
again to newness of life, not that we should pass at once from the spiritual burial to the literal.” 

27 The catechumens were allowed to be present at the first part of the service (Missa catechumenorum); and were dismissed 


after the Sermon, before the proper Prayers of the Church, or Missa Fidelium. 
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and why? Has that season any advantage? Nay, it was not at the Passover that the Apostles received” 
the grace, but at another season; and then three thousand (Luke says,) and five thousand were 
baptized: (ch. 11. 41; iv. 4, and ch. x.) and again Cornelius. Let us then not wait for a set time, lest 
by hesitating and putting off we depart empty, and destitute of so great gifts. What do you suppose 
is my anguish when I hear that any person has been taken away unbaptized, while I reflect upon 
the intolerable punishments of that life, the inexorable doom! Again, how I am grieved to behold 
others drawing near to their last gasp, and not brought to their right mind even then. Hence too it 
is that scenes take place quite unworthy of this gift. For whereas there ought to be joy, and dancing, 
and exultation, and wearing of garlands, when another is christened; the wife of the sick man has 
no sooner heard that the physician has ordered this, than she is overcome with grief, as if it were 
some dire calamity; she sets up the greatest lamentation, and nothing is heard all over the house 
but crying and wailing, just as it is when condemned criminals are led away to their doom. The 
sick man again is then more sorely grieved; and if he recovers from his illness, is as vexed as if 
some great harm had been done to him. For since he had not been prepared for a virtuous life, he 
has no heart for the conflicts which are to follow, and shrinks at the thought of them. Do you see 
what devices the devil contrives, what shame, what ridicule? Let us rid ourselves of this disgrace; 
let us live as Christ has enjoined. He gave us Baptism, not that we should receive and depart, but 
that we should show the fruits of it in our after life. How can one say to him who is departing and 
broken down, Bear fruit? Hast thou not heard that “the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace?” (Gal. 
v. 22.) How comes it then that the very contrary takes place here? For the wife stands there mourning, 
when she ought to rejoice; the children weeping, when they ought to be glad together; the sick man 
himself lies there in darkness, and surrounded by noise and tumult, when he ought to be keeping 
high festival; full of exceeding despondency at the thought of leaving his children orphans, his wife 
a widow, his house desolate. Is this a state in which to draw near unto mysteries? answer me; is 
this a state in which to approach the sacred table?” Are such scenes to be tolerated? Should the 
Emperor send letters and release the prisoners in the jails, there is joy and gladness: God sends 
down the Holy Ghost from Heaven to remit not arrears of money, but a whole mass of sins, and 
do ye all bewail and lament? Why, how grossly unsuitable is this! Not to mention that sometimes 
it is upon the dead that the water has been poured, and holy mysteries flung upon the ground. 
However, not we are to blame for this, but men who are so perverse. I exhort you then to leave all, 
and turn and draw near to Baptism with all alacrity, that having given proof of great earnestness at 
this present time, we may obtain confidence for that which is to come; whereunto that we may 
attain, may it be granted unto us all by the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom be 
glory and power for ever and ever. Amen. 


28 Katnéim0noav tic xupitoc, as above, p. 8, note 1, ti obv &v Katatwbetc; 


29 The Holy Communion, administered immediately after baptism. 
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Ei 
11 


Homily H. 


Acts I. 6 


“When they therefore were come together, they asked of Him, saying, Lord, wilt Thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom to Israel?” 


When the disciples intend to ask anything, they approach Him together, that by dint of numbers 
they may abash Him into compliance. They well knew that in what He had said previously, “Of 
that day knoweth no man” (Matt. xxiv. 36), He had merely declined telling them: therefore they 
again drew near, and put the question. They would not have put it had they been truly satisfied with 
that answer. For having heard that they were about to receive the Holy Ghost, they, as being now 
worthy of instruction, desired to learn. Also they were quite ready for freedom: for they had no 
mind to address themselves to danger; what they wished was to breathe freely again; for they were 
no light matters that had happened to them, but the utmost peril had impended over them. And 
without saying any thing to Him of the Holy Ghost, they put this question: “Lord, wilt Thou at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel?” They did not ask, when? but whether “at this time.” So eager 
were they for that day. Indeed, to me it appears that they had not any clear notion of the nature of 
that kingdom; for the Spirit had not yet instructed them.*° And they do not say, When shall these 
things be? but they approach Him with greater honour, saying, “Wilt Thou at this time restore again 
the kingdom,” as being now already fallen. For there they were still affected towards sensible 
objects, seeing they were not yet become better than those who were before them; here they have 
henceforth high conceptions concerning Christ. Since then their minds are elevated, He also speaks 
to them in a higher strain. For He no longer tells them, “Of that day not even the Son of Man 
knoweth” (Mark xiii. 32); but He says, It is not for you to know the times or the seasons which the 
Father hath put in His own power (Acts i. 7.) Ye ask things greater than your capacity, He would 
say. And yet even now they learned things that were much greater than this. And that you may see 
that this is strictly the case, look how many things I shall enumerate. What, I pray you, was greater 
than their having learned what they did learn? Thus, they learned that there is a Son of God, and 
that God has a Son equal with Himself in dignity (John v. 17—20); they learned that there will be 
a resurrection (Matt. xvii. 9); that when He ascended He sat on the right hand of God (Luke xxii. 


30 The emphatic position of €v t@ ypovw tovtw as well as the answer of Jesus shows that the disciples’ earnest hope and 
expectation were that their Lord should, during their life-time, personally organize a kingdom on the basis of the Jewish theocracy. 
Chrys. is explicit in pointing out their incorrect conception of the kingdom of Christ, but does not here explain the specifically 
Jewish character of that conception. In the early disciples we behold the constant struggle of the Christian spirit to break away 


from the forms of Jewish nationalism.—G.B.S. 
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69); and what is still more stupendous, that Flesh is seated in heaven, and adored by Angels, and 
that He will come again (Mark xvi. 19); they learned what is to take place in the judgment (Matt. 
Xvi. 27); learned that they shall then sit and judge the twelve tribes of Israel (Luke xxi. 27); learned 
that the Jews would be cast out, and in their stead the Gentiles should come in (Matt. xix. 28). For, 
tell me, which is greater? to learn that a person will reign, or to learn the time when? (Luke xxi. 
24). Paul learned “things which it is not lawful for a man to utter” (2 Cor. xii. 4); things that were 
before the world was made, he learned them all. Which is the more difficult, the beginning or the 
end? Clearly to learn the beginning. This, Moses learned, and the time when, and how long ago: 
and he enumerates the years. And*' the wise Solomon saith, “I will make mention of things from 
the beginning of the world.” And that the time is at hand, they do know: as Paul saith, “The Lord 
is at hand, be careful for nothing.” (Phil. iv. 5). These things they knew not [then], and yet He 
mentions many signs (Matt. ch. xxiv). But, as He has just said, “Not many days hence,” wishing 
them to be vigilant, and did not openly declare the precise moment, so is it here also. However, it 
is not about the general Consummation that they now ask Him, but, “Wilt Thou at this time,” say 
they, “restore the kingdom to Israel?” And not even this did He reveal to them. They also asked 
IN this [about the end of the world] before: and as on that occasion He answered by leading them away 
12 from thinking that their deliverance was near and, on the contrary, cast them into the midst of perils, 
so likewise on this occasion but more mildly. For, that they may not imagine themselves to be 
wronged, and these things to be mere pretences, hear what He says: He immediately gives them 
that at which they rejoiced: for He adds: “But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you; and ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” (Acts i. 8.) Then, that they may make no more 
enquiries, straightway He was received up. Thus, just as on the former occasion He had darkened 
their minds by awe, and by saying, “I know not;” here also He does so by being taken up. For great 
was their eagerness on the subject, and they would not have desisted; and yet it was very necessary 
that they should not learn this. For tell me,** which do the Gentiles most disbelieve? that there will 
be a consummation of the world, or that God is become man, and issued from the Virgin?* But I 
am ashamed of dwelling on this point, as if it were about some difficult matter. Then again, that 
the disciples might not say, Why dost thou leave the matter in suspense? He adds, “Which the 
Father hath put in His own power.” And yet He declared the Father’s power and His to be one: as 
in the saying, “For as the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth 


31 Cod. C. omits this sentence here, and inserts it below (p. 12), where it is evidently out of place. The passage referred to 
seems to be Ecclus. 51, 8. 

32 The connection must be supplied: e.g. It was not that this point of knowledge was too high for them; for, as has been 
shown, they knew already, or were soon to know, things much higher than this, and which their hearers would find much harder 
to believe. For tell me, etc. 


33 Here C. has the sentence: “Also the wise Solomon saith, etc.” p. 11, note 1. 
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whom He will.” (John v. 21.) If where need is to work, Thou actest with the same power as the 
Father; where it behooves to know, dost Thou not know with the same power? Yet certainly to 
raise up the dead is much greater than to learn the day. If the greater be with power, much more 
the other. 

But just as when we see a child crying, and pertinaciously wishing to get something from us 
that is not expedient for him, we hide the thing, and show him our empty hands, and say, “See, we 
have it not:” the like has Christ here done with the Apostles. But as the child, even when we show™ 
him [our empty hands], persists with his crying, conscious he has been deceived, and then we leave 
him, and depart, saying, “Such an one calls me:” and we give him something else instead, in order 
to divert him from his desire, telling him it is a much finer thing than the other, and then hasten 
away; in like manner Christ acted.* The disciples asked to have something, and He said He had it 
not. And on the first occasion he frightened them. Then again they asked to have it now: He said 
He had it not; and He did not frighten them now, but after having shown* [the empty hands], He 
has done this, and gives them a plausible reason:*’ “Which the Father,” He says, “hath put in his 
own power.” What? Thou not know the things of the Father! Thou knowest Him, and not what 
belongs to Him! And yet Thou hast said, “None knoweth the Father but the Son” (Luke x. 25); and, 
“The Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God” (1 Cor. ii. 10); and Thou not know 


34 Kai deixvivtwv nudy, C. the modern text has pn. 

35 These illustrations, which seem to admit a half deceptive element in our Lord’s conversations, are as little justified by 
the passage in hand as by the character of Jesus. What Jesus promises, viz.: the Holy Spirit, is not promised in order to “divert” 
the disciples from their desire, but to assure to them a greater blessing than they then knew how to anticipate. The disciples wish 
a temporal kingdom with personal prerogatives; Jesus promises them the Spirit of Truth and opens before them the life of spiritual 
growth and usefulness. The illustration would have been more appropriate, had Chrys. said: “The child persists in his crying, 
but Jesus quiets him by giving him something far better than he had asked.”—G.B.S. 

36 "AAAG peta TO SeiEat (as above, Kai SerkvUvtTWV TGV, sc. YUUVaG TAG XEIpac), TOOTO TEMO{NKEV, sc. Poet. The mss. 
except C and A, and the Edd. have before nemoinxev, which gives no sense. 

37 Chrys. therefore explains these sayings of our Lord (polemically against the Arians) as oikovowtia: i.e. the thing said is 
not objectively true, but the morality of all actions depends on the subjective condition of the mpoaipeois or purpose (napa trv 
TOV XPWHEVWV TpoatpEoty ytyvEetat PadAov f KaAov, de Sacerdot. 1. 8.), so that where this is right and good, a deception is 
lawful. This lax view of the morality of Truth was very general in the Greek Church: not so in the early Latin Church. See the 
two Treatises of St. Augustine, De Mendacio (“Lib. of Fathers,” Seventeen Short Treatises of St. Aug.) The stricter doctrine 
however is maintained by St. Basil, who in his shorter Monastic Rule peremptorily condemns all oixovoyuta, and pious fraud 
(officiosium mendacium) of every description, on. the ground that all falsehood is from Satan, John v. 44. and that our Lord has 
made no distinction between one sort of lying and another. Again, the monk Johannes of Lycopolis in Egypt: “All falsehood is 
foreign from Christ and Christian men, be it in a small or in a great matter: yea, though a good end be served by it, it is never to 
be allowed, for the Saviour hath declared, that all lying is from the Wicked One.” Pallad, Hist. Lausiac in Bibl. Patr. t. xiii. p. 
965. 
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this! But they feared to ask Him again, lest they should hear Him say, “Are ye also without 
understanding?” (Matt. xv. 26.) For they feared Him now much more than before. “But ye shall 
receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” As in the former instance He had not 
answered their question (for it is the part of a teacher to teach not what the disciple chooses, but 
what is expedient for him to learn), so in this, He tells them beforehand, for this reason, what they 
ought to know, that they may not be troubled. In truth, they were yet weak. But to inspire them 
with confidence, He raised up their souls, and concealed what was grievous. Since he was about 
to leave them very shortly, therefore in this discourse He says nothing painful. But how? He extols 
as great the things which would be painful: all but saying, “‘Fear not’: for ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria.” For since he had said, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and 
into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not” (Matt. x. 5), what there He left unsaid, He here adds, 
“And to the uttermost part of the earth;” and having spoken this, which was more fearful than all 
the rest, then that they may not again question Him, He held His peace. “And having this said, 
while they beheld, He was taken up; and a cloud received Him out of their sight” (v. 9). Seest thou 
that they did preach and fulfil the Gospel? For great was the gift He had bestowed on them. In the 
very place, He says, where ye are afraid, that is, in Jerusalem, there preach ye first, and afterwards 
unto the uttermost part of the earth. Then for assurance of what He had said, “While they beheld, 
He was taken up.” Not “while they beheld” did He rise from the dead, but “while they beheld, He 
was taken up.” Inasmuch, however, as the sight of their eyes even here was not all-sufficient; for 
in the Resurrection they saw the end, but not the beginning, and in the Ascension they saw the 
beginning, but not the end: because in the former it had been superfluous to have seen the beginning, 
the Lord Himself Who spake these things being present, and the sepulchre showing clearly that He 
is not there; but in the latter, they needed to be informed of the sequel by word of others: inasmuch 
then as their eyes do not suffice to show them the height above, nor to inform them whether He is 
actually gone up into heaven, or only seemingly into heaven, see then what follows. That it was 
Jesus Himself they knew from the fact that He had been conversing with them (for had they seen 
only from a distance, they could not have recognized Him by sight),** but that He is taken up into 
Heaven the Angels themselves inform them. Observe how it is ordered, that not all is done by the 
Spirit, but the eyes also do their part. But why did “a cloud receive Him?” This too was a sure sign 
that He went up to Heaven. Not fire, as in the case of Elijah, nor fiery chariot, but “‘a cloud received 
Him;” which was a symbol of Heaven, as the Prophet says;*? “Who maketh the clouds His chariot” 
(Ps. civ. 3); it is of the Father Himself that this is said. Therefore he says, “on a cloud;” in the 
symbol, he would say, of the Divine power, for no other Power is seen to appear on a cloud. For 


38 TloppwOev yap ovk Evijv iddvtas yvavat; i.e. had they but seen the Ascension from a distance, and not been conversing 
with the Lord at the moment of His Assumption. Cod. E. transposes the clause to the end of the sentence; meaning that they 
could not by mere sight have been cognizant of the fact of His ascension into heaven. 


39 Ps. civ. 3. 6 t1OEig veget trv ExtPaotv abtod: “Who maketh on a cloud His stepping,” or, “going.” 
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hear again what another Prophet says: “The Lord sitteth upon a light cloud” (Is. xix. 1). For“ it was 
while they were listening with great attention to what He was saying, and this in answer to a very 
interesting question, and with their minds fully aroused and quite awake, that this thing took place. 
Also on the mount [Sinai] the cloud was because of Him: since Moses also entered into the darkness, 
but the cloud there was not because of Moses. And He did not merely say, “I go,” lest they should 
again grieve, but He said, “I send the Spirit” (John xvi. 5, 7); and that He was going away into 
heaven they saw with their eyes. O what a sight they were granted! “And while they looked 
stedfastly,” it is said, “toward heaven, as he went up, behold, two men stood by them in white 
apparel; which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? This same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into heaven” —they used the expression “This” demonstratively, saying, 
“this Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall thus’—demonstratively, “in this 
way’ —‘‘come in like manner as ye have seen Him going into heaven.” (v. 10, 11.) Again, the 
outward appearance is cheering [“in white apparel’”’]. They were Angels, in the form of men. And 
they say, “Ye men of Galilee:” they showed themselves to be trusted by the disciples, by saying, 
“Ye men of Galilee.” For this was the meaning: else, what needed they to be told of their country, 
who knew it well enough? By their appearance also they attracted their regard, and shewed that 
they were from heaven. But wherefore does not Christ Himself tell them these things, instead of 
the Angels? He had beforehand told them all things; [“What if ye shall see the Son of Man] going 
up where He was before?” (John vi. 62). 

Moreover the Angels did not say, ‘whom you have seen taken up,’ but, “going into heaven:” 
ascension is the word, not assumption; the expression “taken up,”"’ belongs to the flesh. For the 
same reason they say, “He which is taken up from you shall thus come,” not, “shall be sent,” but, 
“shall come. He that ascended, the same is he also that descended” (Eph. iv. 10). So again the 
expression, “a cloud received Him:” for He Himself mounted upon the cloud. Of the expressions, 
some are adapted to the conceptions of the disciples, some agreeable with the Divine Majesty. 
Now, as they behold, their conceptions are elevated: He has given them no slight hint of the nature 
of His second coming. For this, “Shall thus come,” means, with the body; which thing they desired 
to hear; and, that he shall come again to judgment “thus” upon a cloud. “And, behold, two men 
stood by them.” Why is it said, “men?” Because they had fashioned themselves completely as such, 
that the beholders might not be overpowered. “Which also said:” their words moreover were 


40 At first sight it looks as if this sentence were out of place here. But the connection may be thus explained: this circumstance, 
of the cloud, is not idle, but very significant; and the minds of the disciples were alive to its import, as betokening His Godhead. 
True, might it not also be said of Moses on the mount Sinai, that a cloud received him out of their sight? For “Moses entered 
into the darkness,” Exod. xx. 21. But the cloud there was because of Him, “where God was,” not because of Moses. 

4l i.e. the Angels had before used the phrase of assumption: but this does not express the whole matter; therefore, to show 
that it is the act of His own Divine power, they now say, going and afterwards express it that He will come, not that He will be 
sent. He ascended, as He descended, by His own Divine power. So again it is said, “A cloud received Him:” but in this He was 


not passive; as God He stepped upon the cloud: énéfn alluding to the expression in the Psalm above cited, t18eic trv EntBaorv. 
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calculated for soothing: “Why stand ye gazing up into heaven?” They would not let them any longer 
wait there for Him. Here again, these tell what is greater, and leave the less unsaid. That “He will 
thus come,” they say, and that “ye must look for Him from heaven.” For the rest, they called them 
off from that spectacle to their saying, that they might not, because they could not see Him, imagine 
that He was not ascended, but even while they are conversing, would be present ere they were 
aware. For if they said on a former occasion, “Whither goest Thou?” (John xiii. 36) much more 
would they have said it now.” 

“Wilt Thou at this time,” say they, “restore the kingdom to Israel?” (Recapitulation). They so 
well knew his mildness, that after His Passion also they ask Him, “Wilt thou restore?” And yet He 
had before said to them, “Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars, but the end is not yet,” nor 
shall Jerusalem be taken. But now they ask Him about the kingdom, not about the end. And besides, 
He does not speak at great length with them after the Resurrection. They address then this question, 
as thinking that they themselves would be in high honor, if this should come to pass. But He (for 
as touching this restoration, that it was not to be, He did not openly declare; for what needed they 
to learn this? hence they do not again ask, “What is the sign of Thy coming, and of the end of the 
world?” for they are afraid to say that: but, “Wilt Thou restore the kingdom to Israel?” for they 
thought there was such a kingdom), but He, I say, both in parables had shown that the time was 
not near,*? and here where they asked, and He answered thereto, “Ye shall receive power,” says 
He, “when the Holy Ghost is come upon you. Is come upon you,” not, “is sent,” [to shew the Spirit’s 
coequal Majesty. How then darest thou, O opponent of the Spirit, to call Him a creature*?]. “And 
ye shall be witnesses to Me.” He hinted at the Ascension. [““And when he had spoken these things.*’] 
Which they had heard before, and He now reminds them of. [“He was taken up.”’] Already it has 
been shown, that He went up into heaven. [“‘And a cloud, etc.’”’] “Clouds and darkness are under 
His feet,” (Ps. xviii. 9; xcvii. 2) saith the Scripture: for this is declared by the expression, “And a 
cloud received Him:” the Lord of heaven, it means. For as a king is shown by the royal chariot, so 
was the royal chariot sent for Him. [“Behold, two men, etc.] That they may vent no sorrowful 


42 All the Editions and the Latin Versions connect with this the following sentence: “Much more would they have said now, 
Dost Thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” But it is evident, that at this point begins the recapitulation, or renewed 
exposition. It is in fact a peculiarity of these Discourses, that Chrys. having gone through the exposition of the text, often, as 
here, goes over the same ground again, usually with some such formula as, “But let us look through what has been said from 
the beginning.” 

43 The reference here must be to such parables as: “The Sower,” “The Leaven,” “The Grain of Mustard Seed.” (Matt. xiii. 
1-43), and the parable of the Growing Seed (Mark iv. 26-29), all of which seem to represent the progress of his truth as a long 
and slow development. To these might be added such expressions as Ewe tij¢ ovvteAetac tod ai& 242°voc (Matt. xxviii. 20) and 
EWG EOXATOV Tis yijs (Acts i. 8).—G.B.S. 

44 This sentence is from the later recension. 

45 The text of these Homilies is often greatly confused by the omission, especially in the recapitulations, of the words on 


which Chrys. is commenting. 
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exclamations, and that it might not be with them as it was with Elisha, (2 Kings ii. 12) who, when 
his master was taken up, rent his mantle. And what say they? “This Jesus, which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall thus come.” And, “Behold, two men stood by them.” (Matt. xviii. 16.) With 
good reason: for “in the mouth of two witnesses shall every word be established” (Deut. xvii. 6): 
and these utter the same things. And it is said, that they were “in white apparel.” In the same manner 
as they had already seen an Angel at the sepulchre, who had even told them their own thoughts; so 
here also an Angel is the preacher of His Ascension; although indeed the Prophets had frequently 
foretold it, as well as the Resurrection.** 

Everywhere it is Angels as at the Nativity, “for that which is conceived in her,” saith one, “‘is 
by the Holy Ghost” (Matt. i. 20): and again to Mary, “Fear not, Mary.” (Luke i. 30.) And at the 
Resurrection: “He is not here; He is risen, and goeth before you.” (ib. xxiv. 6.) “Come, and see!” 
(Matt. xxviii. 6.) And at the Second Coming. For that they may not be utterly in amaze, therefore 
it is added, “Shall thus come.” (ib. xxv. 31.) They recover their breath a little; if indeed He shall 
come again, if also thus come, and not be unapproachable! And that expression also, that it is “from 
them” He is taken up, is not idly added.*’ And of the Resurrection indeed Christ Himself bears 
witness (because of all things this is, next to the Nativity, nay even above the Nativity, the most 
wonderful: His raising Himself to life again): for, “Destroy,” He says, “this Temple, and in three 
days I* will raise it up.” (John ii. 19.) “Shall thus come,” say they. If any therefore desires to see 
Christ; if any grieves that he has not seen Him: having this heard, let him show forth an admirable 
life, and certainly he shall see Him, and shall not be disappointed. For Christ will come with greater 
glory, though “thus,” in this manner, with a body”; and much more wondrous will it be to see Him 
descending from heaven. But for what He will come, they do not add. 

[“Shall thus come,” etc.] This is a confirmation of the Resurrection; for if he was taken up with 
a body, much rather must He have risen again with a body. Where are those who disbelieve the 
Resurrection? Who are they, I pray? Are they Gentiles, or Christians? for I am ignorant. But no, I 
know well: they are Gentiles, who also disbelieve the work of Creation. For the two denials go 
together: the denial that God creates any thing from nothing, and the denial that He raises up what 
has been buried. But then, being ashamed to be thought such as “know not the power of God” 


46 Here Erasmus has followed another reading (of E.), the very reverse in sense; “And if indeed the Prophets did not foretell 
this, be not astonished, for it was superfluous to say any thing individually about this, being necessarily involved in the idea of 
the resurrection, (tf dvaotdoel ovvvooupéevns).” 

47 In the later recension it is added: “but is declaratory of His love towards them, and of their election, and that He will not 
leave those whom He has chosen.” 

48 John ii. 19; yw Eyep@ avdtov, Chrys. adding the pronoun for emphasis. 

49 The emphasis of the oJtwe and dv tpdmov is better preserved if we interpret them to mean visibly, or with the 
accompaniment of a cloud, in reference to the ve@éAn (9), rather than merely (as Chrys.) “with a body.” They had not raised the 
question as to his coming with or without a body. What they wanted to know was whether he was coming in such a way that 


they could recognize him.—G.B.S. 
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(Matt. xxii. 29), that we may not impute this to them, they allege: We do not say it with this meaning, 
but because there is no need of the body. Truly it may be seasonably said, “The fool will speak 
foolishness.” (Is. xxxii. 6.) Are you not ashamed not to grant, that God can create from nothing? 
If he creates from matter already existing, wherein does He differ from men? But whence, you 
demand, are evils? Though you should not know whence, ought you for that to introduce another 
evil in the knowledge of evils? Hereupon two absurdities follow. For if you do not grant, that from 
things which are not, God made the things which are, much more shall you be ignorant whence are 
evils: and then, again, you introduce another evil, the affirming that Evil (tiv Kakiav) is uncreated. 
Consider now what a thing it is, when you wish to find the source of evils, to be both ignorant of 
it, and to add another to it. Search after the origin of evils, and do not blaspheme God. And how 
do I blaspheme? says he. When you make out that evils have a power equal to God’s; a power 
uncreated. For, observe what Paul says; “For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made.” (Rom. i. 20.) But the devil 
would have both to be of matter, that there may be nothing left from which we may come to the 
knowledge of God. For tell me, whether is harder: to*® take that which is by nature evil (if indeed 
there be ought such; for I speak upon your principles, since there is no such thing as evil by nature), 
and make it either good, or even coefficent of good? or, to make of nothing? Whether is easier (I 
speak of quality); to induce the non-existent quality; or to take the existing quality, and change it 
into its contrary? where there is no house, to make the house; or where it is utterly destroyed, to 
make it identically exist again? Why, as this is impossible, so is that: to make a thing into its 
opposite. Tell me, whether is harder; to make a perfume, or to make filth have the effect of perfume? 
Say, whether of these is easier (since we subject God to our reasonings: nay, not we, but ye); to 
form eyes, or to make a blind man to see continuing blind, and yet more sharp-sighted, than one 
who does see? To make blindness into sight, and deafness into hearing? To me the other seems 
easier. Say then do you grant God that which is harder, and not grant the easier? But souls also they 
affirm to be of His substance. Do you see what a number of impieties and absurdities are here! In 
the first place, wishing to show that evils are from God, they bring in another thing more impious 
than this, that they are equal with Him in majesty, and God prior in existence to none of them, 
assigning this great prerogative even to them! In the next place, they affirm evil to be indestructible: 
for if that which is uncreated can be destroyed, ye see the blasphemy! So that it comes to this, 


50 The text in both classes of manuscripts, and in the Edd., needs reformation. The argument is, If good and evil be, as the 
Manichzans say, both self-subsistent, then evil must subsist for ever. For if, as they affirm, God cannot create out of nothing, 
neither can He change a thing into its opposite; nay, much less, for this is harder than that. In E. (the text of the Edd.) the reading 
is, TO QUGEL KAKOV KaAOV KaAOV Tor'oal (EL ye TLEOTL KOU LUA” yap AEyw: PvGEL yap OVSEV Eom TOL'oal KAKOV KaAOU oUVEPYOV) 
“to €& ovk ovtwv: which as usual in this ms. is an attempt to explain the meaning, but is not what the context requires. in C. A. 
(the original text) td pdoei KaKdv Torfjoa (et ye tt Eotr Kad’ Das yap A€Eyw PvoEL yap OvdSEv ZoTI TOIHoal KAKOV Hf KAAOV Kal 
KaAod ovvepyov) fH tO [ovk. A. €& obk Svtwv. Read, td Qvoet kakdv (ef ye TI Eott Kad’ Duds yap AEyw QUoEL yap ovdEv EotI 


KaKOV) ToLjoa H KAAOV 7} Kal KAAOD ovvepydv. 
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either?! that nothing is of God if not these; or that these are God! Thirdly, what I have before spoken 
of, in this point they defeat themselves, and prepare against themselves fresh indignation. Fourthly, 
they affirm unordered matter to possess such inherent (ém1tnde1dtyta) power. Fifthly, that evil is 
the cause of the goodness of God, and that without this the Good had not been good. Sixthly, they 
bar against us the ways of attaining unto the knowledge of God. Seventhly, they bring God down 
into men, yea plants and logs. For if our soul be of the substance of God, but the process of its 
transmigration into new bodies brings it at last into cucumbers, and melons, and onions, why then 
the substance of God will pass into cucumbers! And if we say, that the Holy Ghost fashioned the 
Temple [of our Lord’s body] in the Virgin, they laugh us to scorn: and if, that He dwelt in that 
spiritual Temple, again they laugh; while they themselves are not ashamed to bring down God’s 
substance into cucumbers, and melons, and flies, and caterpillars, and asses, thus excogitating a 
new fashion of idolatry: for let it not be as the Egyptians have it, “The onion is God;” but let it be, 
“God in the onion”! Why dost thou shrink from the notion of God’s entering into a body?® ‘It is 
shocking,’ says he. Why then this is much more shocking. But,** forsooth, it is not shocking—how 


51 Qote avayKn f undév tod Ceod eivan ei ut tadta’ & 217° Kai Oedv eivan. For so it seems the passage should be read, for 
which the mss. have #j €i ur tata, and then in the older text, | kai @edv eivon, for which the modern recension, D. E. F. and 
Edd. have fj kai @edv pr) Eivat. 

52 TV EvoWHaTWoLV Tod OEod. Edd. petevowpdtworv. But the Manichees affirmed a petevowpdtworv of the particle of 
the Divine Substance, the human soul; viz. the more polluted soul transmigrates into other men, and animals (Archelai et Manet. 
Disput. §. ix. Routh, Rell. Sacc. iv. 161.), but in the last stage of the process of its purgation, into vegetable substances less 
attached to the earth by roots, such as gourds, etc. in which the Divine particle is self-conscious and intelligent (see the following 
note), whereas in animal substances it is brutified. In this sense it is said above, n petevo. Exhatver cic orxbous x. t. A. What they 
denied was, an E€vowpdtwots OEod by Incarnation. 

53 "AAN ov« aioxpdv; mds yap; Smep (om. A.) av Eig NUaS yEvntar TO SE odv SvtwS aioxpdv. Edd. GAN’ obk aioxpdv; mc; 
omep yap av Eig NMaS yEvnton Svtws aioxpdv. Erasmus; An non hoc turpe est? Quomodo non turpe sit in Deum, quod, si nobis 
contingat, revera turpe futurum sit? Ben. Quandoquidem si in nobis fiat, vere turpe est. i.e. For, that same which, if it take place 
in us, is indeed shocking [how should it not be so in God?]. The exclamation, EiSete ovp@etov doefeiac! seems to imply either 
that 6vtwe aioypdv is part of the Manichzan’s reply, or that something is omitted. Perhaps the reporter wrote, to 5é 6. dvtws 
aioxpdov, meaning o@pa: “But the body, etc.” “Av Eig Nuds yevntat can hardly be, as taken by Erasm., quod si nobis contingat, 
i.e. that our substance should migrate into plants, etc. but rather, if it be into us that this (embodying of the Divine Substance) 
takes place. For illustration of the Manichzan tenets here alluded to, comp. Euod. de Fid. adv. Manich. §35. (Opp. St. Augustin., 
Append. t. viii. Ben.) Non Deus Manichai luctum pateretur de partis sue abscissione vel amissione; quam partem dicunt quum 
in fructibus vel in herbis fuerit, id est, in melone, vel beta, vel talibus rebus, et principium suum et medietatem et finem nosse, 
cum autem ad carnem venerit omnem intelligentiam amittere; ut propterea magister hominibus missus sit, quia stulta in illis 
facta est pars Dei, etc “Then the God of the Manichzan would not suffer grief in consequence of the cutting off or loss of part 
of his substance; which part, they say, if it be in fruits or in herbs, as in the melon or beet or such-like, knows its beginning and 


middle and end; but when it comes to flesh, loses all intelligence: so that the reason why the Teacher was sent to men was, 
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should it be?—this same thing which is so, if it be into us! “But thy notion is indeed shocking.’ Do 
ye see the filthiness of their impiety?—But why do they not wish the body to be raised? And why 
do they say the body is evil? By what then, tell me, dost thou know God? by what hast thou the 
knowledge of existing things? The philosopher too: by means of what is he a philosopher, if the 
body does nothing towards it? Deaden the senses, and then learn something of the things one needs 
to know! What would be more foolish than a soul, if from the first it had the senses deadened? If 
the deadening of but a single part, I mean of the brain, becomes a marring of it altogether; if all the 
rest should be deadened, what would it be good for? Show me a soul without a body. Do you not 
hear physicians say, The presence of disease sadly enfeebles the soul? How long will ye put off 
hanging yourselves? Is the body material? tell me. “To be sure, it is.” Then you ought to hate it. 
Why do you feed, why cherish it? You ought to get quit of this prison. But besides: “God cannot 
overcome matter, unless he (ovpmAakn) implicate himself with it: for he cannot issue orders to it 
(O feebleness!) until he close with it, and (ota®1}) take his stand (say you) through the whole of 
it!” And a king indeed does all by commanding; but God, not by commanding the evil! In short, if 
it were unparticipant of all good, it could not subsist at all. For Evil cannot subsist, unless it lay 
hold upon somewhat of the accidents of Virtue: so that if it had been heretofore all unmixed with 
virtue, it would have perished long ago: for such is the condition of evils. Let there be a profligate 
man, let him put upon himself no restraint whatever, will he live ten days? Let there be a robber, 
bs and devoid of all conscience in his dealings with every one, let him be such even to his 
17 fellow-robbers, will he be able to live? Let there be a thief, void of all shame, who knows not what 
blushing is, but steals openly in public. It is not in the nature of evils to subsist, unless they get 
some small share at least in good. So that hereupon, according to these men, God gave them their 
subsistence. Let there be a city of wicked men; will it stand? But let them be wicked, not only with 
regard to the good, but towards each other. Why, it is impossible such a city should stand. Truly, 
“professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” (Rom. i. 22.) If bodily substance be evil, 
then all things visible exist idly, and in vain, both water and earth, and sun, and air; for air is also 
body, though not solid. It is in point then to say, “The wicked have told me foolish things.” (Ps. 
cxix. 85.) But let not us endure them, let us block up our ears against them. For there is, yea, there 
is, a resurrection of bodies. This the sepulchre which is at Jerusalem declares, this the pillar™ to 
which He was bound, when He was scourged. For, “We did eat and drink with Him,” it is said. Let 
us then believe in the Resurrection, and do things worthy of it, that we may attain to the good things 
which are to come, through Christ Jesus our Lord, with Whom to the Father, and the Holy Ghost 
together, be power, honor, now and for ever, world without end. Amen. 


because in them the particle of God was stultified, etc.” And Commonitor, de recip. Manich. Art. 3. (ibid.) ut credatur pars Dei 
polluta teneri in cucumeribus et melonibus et radiculis et porris et quibusque vilissimis herbulis, etc. 
54 TO EVAov Eva TpocedeOn Kal EuaottywOn. The ‘Pillar of Flagellation’ is exhibited in the Latin Choir of the Church of 


the Holy Sepulchre. 
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Homily II. 


Acts I. 12 


“Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a 
sabbath day’s journey.” 


“Then returned they,” it is said: namely, when they had heard. For they could not have borne 
it, if the angel had not (Umepé8eto) referred them to another Coming. It seems to me, that it was 
also on a sabbath-day” that these things took place; for he would not thus have specified the distance, 
saying, “from the mount called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a sabbath day’s journey,” unless 
they were then going on the sabbath-day a certain definite distance. “And when they were come 
in,” it says, “they went up into an upper room, where they were making their abode:” so they then 
remained in Jerusalem after the Resurrection: “both Peter, and James, and John:” no longer is only 
the latter together with his brother mentioned,” but together with Peter the two: “and Andrew, and 
Philip, and Thomas, Bartholomew, and Matthew, and James (the son) of Alphzus, and Simon 
Zelotes, and Judas, (the brother) of James.”*’ (v. 13.) He has done well to mention the disciples: 
for since one had betrayed Christ, and another had been unbelieving, he thereby shows that, except 
the first, all of them were preserved. 

“These were all continuing with one accord in prayer together with the women.” (v. 14.) For 
this is a powerful weapon in temptations; and to this they had been trained. [““Continuing with one 
accord.”] Good. (kaAdc). Besides, the present temptation directed them to this: for they exceedingly 
feared the Jews. “With the women,” it is said: for he had said that they had followed Him: “and 
with Mary the mother of Jesus.” (Luke xxiii. 55.) How then [is it said, that “that disciple”’] took 
her to his own home” (John xix. 26), at that time? But then the Lord had brought them together 


55 This must be taken as a hasty remark, unless (which is not likely) a sabbath extraordinary is meant. 

56 The meaning seems to be, “he is not content to mention only James and John with Peter, but gives the full list of the 
Apostles.” 

51 The meaning of Iovdac laxwfov (i. 13, cf. Luke vi. 16) is a disputed point. Whether the genitive denotes the relation of 


brother or son has never been decided. The interpretation of the English translators is allowed to stand because it is, probably, 
the more common one and has many able modern exegetes in its favor among whom are Buttmann, Gram. N.T. Gk. (Eng. Trans.) 
p. 94. and, more doubtfully, Winer, N.T. Gram. (Eng. Trans.) p. 190. It is, however, certain that usage is strongly in favor, of 
supplying b16c. The former view identifies this Judas with the author of the Epistle (Jud. i. 1) and is that of our older English 
Trans. The latter understands this Judas to be the son of an unknown James and is favored by Thayer’s Lex., Meyer and the 


Revised Vs. To me this view seems probably correct.—G.B.S. 
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again, and so returned.** “And with His brethren.” (John xvii. 5.) These also were before unbelieving. 

IN “And in those days,” it says, “Peter stood up in the midst of the disciples, and said.” (v. 15.) Both 

18 as being ardent, and as having been put in trust by Christ with the flock, and as having precedence 

in honor,® he always begins the discourse. (“The number of the names together were about an 

hundred and twenty.) Men and brethren,” he says, “this Scripture must needs have been fulfilled, 

which the Holy Ghost spake before,’ [etc.] (v. 16.) Why did he not ask Christ to give him some 

one in the room of Judas? It is better as it is. For in the first place, they were engaged in other things; 

secondly, of Christ’s presence with them, the greatest proof that could be given was this: as He had 

chosen when He was among them, so did He now being absent. Now this was no small matter for 

their consolation. But observe how Peter does everything with the common consent; nothing 

imperiously. And he does not speak thus without a meaning. But observe how he consoles them 

concerning what had passed. In fact, what had happened had caused them no small consternation. 

For if there are many now who canvass this circumstance, what may we suppose they had to say 
then? 

“Men and brethren,” says Peter. For if the Lord called them brethren, much more may he. 
[“Men,” he says]: they all being present.*' See the dignity of the Church, the angelic condition! No 
distinction there, “neither male nor female.” I would that the Churches were such now! None there 
had his mind full of some worldly matter, none was anxiously thinking about household concerns. 
Such a benefit are temptations, such the advantage of afflictions! 

“This Scripture,” says he, “must needs have been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost spake before.” 
Always he comforts them by the prophecies. So does Christ on all occasions. In the very same way, 
he shows here that no strange thing had happened, but what had already been foretold. “This 
Scripture must needs have been fulfilled,” he says, “which the Holy Ghost by the mouth of David 


58 NaAiv S€ ovvayaywv abtovs ovtw> KatiAev. So the older text: ie. When they were scattered every man to his own 
home, that disciple had taken her gic ta id1a. But after the Resurrection Christ had gathered them together, and so (with all 
assembled) had returned to the usual place or mode of living. 

59 Tpotiudtepos, b.c.: mpotipwpevos A. and Catena: tob xopot mpatos, E. D. F. Comp. Hom. in Matt. liv. t. ii. 107. “What 
then saith the mouth of the Apostles, Peter? He, the ever ardent, the coryphzus of the choir of the Apostles.” 

60 Chrys. seems to have read on to the end of the chapter. The rest of the citation being omitted in the mss. the remodeller 
of the text makes alterations, and adds matter of his own, to make the exposition run smoother. “Why did he not ask Christ, 
alone, to give him some one in the place of Judas? And why of their own selves do they not make the election?” Then instead 
of BéAtiov yéyove Aoitov mp@tov Ev yap, Kk. T. A. he has, BeAtiwv Aoindv Fv yeyovec 6 Metpdc abtdc Eavtod, k. T. A. “Peter 
has now become a better man than he was. So much for this point. But as to their request to have their body filled up not simply, 
but by revelation, we will mention two reasons; first,” etc. 

61 Edd. “Wherefore he uses this address, they all being present.” But the old text has simply mévtwv napdvtwv, ie., all, 
both men and women. Chrys. is commenting on the address &vdp_ec adeA@oi as including the women also who were before said 


to be present. Comp. Hom. in Matt. Ixxiii. p. 712, B. on the separation of men and women in the Churches. 
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spake before.” He does not say, David, but the Spirit through him. See what kind of doctrine the 
writer has at the very outset of the book. Do you see, that it was not for nothing that I said in the 
beginning of this work, that this book is the Polity of the Holy Spirit? “Which the Holy Ghost spake 
before by the mouth of David.” Observe how he appropriates (oiketoUtat) him; and that it is an 
advantage to them, that this was spoken by David, and not by some other Prophet. “Concerning 
Judas,” he says, “which was guide.” Here again mark the philosophical temper of the man: how he 
does not mention him with scorn, nor say, “that wretch,” “that miscreant:” but simply states the 
fact; and does not even say, “who betrayed Him,” but does what he can to transfer the guilt to 
others: nor does he animadvert severely even on these: “Which was guide,” he says, “to them that 
took Jesus.” Furthermore, before he declares where David had spoken, he relates what had been 
the case with Judas, that from the things present he may fetch assurance of the things future, and 
show that this man had already received his due. “For he was numbered,” says he, “with us, and 
had obtained part of this ministry. Now this man acquired a field out of the reward of iniquity.” (v. 
17, 18.) He gives his discourse a moral turn, and covertly mentions the cause of the wickedness, 
because it carried reproof with it. And he does not say, The Jews, but, “this man, acquired” it. For 
since the minds of weak persons do not attend to things future, as they do to things present, he 
discourses of the immediate punishment inflicted. “And falling headlong, he burst asunder in the 
midst.” He does well to dilate not upon the sin, but upon the punishment. “And,” he says, “all his 
bowels gushed out.” This brought them consolation.® “And it was known unto all the dwellers at 
Jerusalem; insomuch as that field is called in their proper tongue Aceldama, that is to say, the field 
of blood.” (v. 19). Now the Jews™ gave it this name, not on this account, but because of Judas; 
here, however, Peter makes it to have this reference, and when he brings forward the adversaries 
as witnesses, both by the fact that they named it, and by saying, “in their proper tongue,” this is 
what he means. 

Then after the event, he appositely brings in the Prophet, saying, “For it is written in the Book 
of Psalms, Let his habitation be desolate, and let no man dwell therein” (v. 20) (Ps. xix. 25): this 
is said of the field and the dwelling: “And his bishopric let another take; that is, his office, his 
priesthood. So that this, he says, is not my counsel, but His who hath foretold these things. For, 
that he may not seem to be undertaking a great thing, and just such as Christ had done, he adduces 


62 AavOavevtwe A€yer tiv aittav, nadevtiKiVv ovoav: i.e. “in speaking of the wages of Judas, he indicates, that the Jews, 
by whom he was hired, were the authors of the wickedness: but because this carried reproof, he does it covertly, by implication.” 
In the next sentence, he goes on to another point of the exposition, Kai ov Aéyel, x. t. A. ie. “And observe also, that with the 
same wise forbearance, he says it not of the Jews, but of Judas, that a piece of ground was all that was gotten by this wickedness: 
now, in fact, not Judas earned this, but the Jews.” The modern text has ov Aéye1 yap. 

63 Tovdto napauvbiav exetvois Epepe. Something seems to be omitted here. 

64 Here also Chrys. seems to be imperfectly reported. His meaning may be gathered from what is said further on, in the 
recapitulation: i.e. in giving the field that name, “because it was the price of blood” (Matt. xxvii. 8), they unconsciously prophesied; 


for indeed the reward of their iniquity was this, that their place became an Aceldama. 
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the Prophet as a witness. “Wherefore it behooves of these men which have companied with us all 
the time.” (v. 21.) Why does he make it their business too? That the matter might not become an 
object of strife, and they might not fall into contention about it. For if the Apostles themselves once 
did this, much more might those. This he ever avoids. Wherefore at the beginning he said, “Men 
and brethren. It behooves” to choose from among you.® He defers the decision to the whole body, 
thereby both making the elected objects of reverence and himself keeping clear of all invidiousness 
with regard to the rest. For such occasions always give rise to great evils. Now that some one must 
needs be appointed, he adduces the prophet as witness: but from among what persons: “Of these,” 
he says, “which have companied with us all the time.” To have said, the worthy must present 
themselves, would have been to insult the others; but now he refers the matter to length of time; 
for he says not simply, “These who have companied with us,” but, “all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John unto that same day that He was 
taken up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with us of His resurrection” (v. 22): that 
their college (6 xopoc) might not be left mutilated. Then why did it not rest with Peter to make the 
election himself: what was the motive? This; that he might not seem to bestow it of favor. And 
besides, he was not yet endowed with the spirit. “And they appointed two, Joseph called Barsabus, 
who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias.” (v. 23.) Not he appointed them: but it was he that 
introduced the proposition to that effect, at the same time pointing out that even this was not his 
own, but from old time by prophecy; so that he acted as expositor, not as preceptor. “Joseph called 
Barsabus, who was surnamed Justus.” Perhaps both names are given, because there were others of 
the same name, for among the Apostles also there were several names alike; as James, and James 
(the son) of Alpheeus; Simon Peter, and Simon Zelotes; Judas (the brother) of James, and Judas 
Iscariot. The appellation, however, may have arisen from a change of life, and very likely also of 
the moral character.® “They appointed two,” it is said, “Joseph called Barsabus, who was surnamed 
Justus, and Matthias. And they prayed, and said; Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, 
show whether of these two thou hast chosen, that he may take part of this ministry and Apostleship, 
from which Judas by transgression fell, that he might go to his own place.” (v. 24, 25.) They do 
well to mention the sin of Judas, thereby showing that it is a witness they ask to have; not increasing 
the number, but not suffering it to be diminished. “And they gave forth their lots” (for the spirit 
was not yet sent), “and the lot fell upon Matthias: and he was numbered with the eleven Apostles.” 


(v. 26.) 
65 So A. B. C. and the Catena. The other text has é& rju@v, which is less apposite. 
66 "AAAwe 5é kai uetaBoAfis Biou, tows 5é kai mpoarpgsEewe FV 1) dvouacia. i.e. St. Luke gives both the names Joseph (or 


Joses) and Justus, perhaps for the sake of distinction. The name (as Latin) may have been given in consequence of a change of 
life (viz. of circumstances), and (as meaning ‘the Just’) perhaps also from a change of character (tpoaipeotc.)—Or, mpoatpeois 
(Biov) may be opposed to petafoAr) Biov and then the meaning would be, that the name may have related to a change, i.e. 
reformation of life, or perhaps to his original choice or moral purpose of life. But tows 5€ kai seems best to suit the former 


explanation. 
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“Then,” it says, “returned they unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet (Recapitulation), 
[“which®’ is nigh to Jerusalem, at the distance of a sabbath-day’s journey:’’] so that there was no 
long way to go, to be a cause of alarm to them while yet trembling and fearful. “And when they 
were come in, they went up into an upper room.” They durst not appear in the town. They also did 
well to go up into an upper room, as it became less easy to arrest them at once. “And they continued,” 
it is said, “with one accord in prayer.” Do you see how watchful they were? “Continuing in prayer,” 
and “with one accord,” as it were with one soul, continuing therein: two things reported in their 
praise. [“Where® they were abiding,” etc., to, “And Mary the Mother of Jesus and His brethren.” 
Now Joseph perhaps was dead: for it is not to be supposed that when the brethren had become 
believers, Joseph believed not; he who in fact had believed before any. Certain it is that we nowhere 
find him looking upon Christ as man merely. As where His mother said, [““Thy father and I did 
seek thee sorrowing.” (Luke ii. 48.) And upon another occasion, it was said,] “Thy mother® and 
thy brethren seek thee.” (Matt. xiii. 47.) So that Joseph knew this before all others. And to them 
[the brethren] Christ said, “The world cannot hate you, but Me it hateth. (John vii. 7.) 

Again, consider the moderation of James. He it was who received the Bishopric of Jerusalem, 
and here he says nothing. Mark also the great moderation of the other Apostles, how they concede 
the throne to him, and no longer dispute with each other. For that Church was as it were in heaven: 
having nothing to do with this world’s affairs: and resplendent not with wails, no, nor with numbers, 
but with the zeal of them that formed the assembly. They were “about an hundred and twenty,” it 


67 This clause of the text is added, though wanting in our mss. The comment is, Wote nde paxpav PadiGovorv ddov pdépov 
Tiva yeveoBat tpepovotvy Et1 Kal Sedorkdorv avtois: i.e. “so that not being a long way for them walking, it was not, etc.,” which 
construction being somewhat obscure, the modern text has, totdé @nov, iva defEn Sti waxpav ob PadtJovotv ddov, wo Pdpov 
Tiva UN yeveoOar Tpgpovoty Ett Kal SedorKdorv avtoic. 

68 Here again, as usual, in the renewed exposition, the text is omitted. 

69 ‘Huntrip sou kat ot ddeA@ot oov ECntobpev o¢. A.C. 6 matrp cou x.t. A. B. For €Gnt. we must read Cntobovv. The passage 
referred to is Matt. xiii. 47, where however it is not Mary that speaks, but “A certain person said unto Him, Behold, Thy mother 
and Thy brethren stand without seeking to speak with Thee.” In the Homily on that passage, Chrys. interprets that Mary presented 
herself on that occasion obdév oddénw mEpi abtob pEya pavtaGopEevn, “having as yet no high idea of His Person,” and that both 
she and His brethren, ws dvOpwnw mpooetxov WiA® “looked upon Him as mere man.” In the same way he adverts to that incident 
here, for contrast with the higher faith of Joseph; but as the statement, “His mother said,” is not accurate, the modern text 
substitutes the passage, Luke ii. 48, and reads, 1 urtnp eAeyev, "Ey Kal 6 matrip cov dduvMpeEvor ECntobyEv oe. It seems that 
Chrys. cited this passage also (hence our mss. have é(ntobuev for C(ntovo1), meaning, that it was not Joseph who said this, but 
Mary.—(Ecumenius, however, gives a different turn to this passage of St. Chrys. “And if Joseph had been alive, he too would 
have been present; especially as he never, like his sons (ot €& abtob viz. the ), entertained a doubt of the mystery of the 
Incarnation. But it is manifest that he was long dead; since even on the occasion when, as Jesus was teaching, His kinsfolk 
demanded to see Him, Joseph was not present. For what says the Gospel? “Thy mother and thy brethren without seek thee;” but 


not also, Thy father. 
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says. The seventy perhaps whom Christ Himself had chosen, and other of the more earnest-minded 
disciples, as Joseph and Matthias. (v. 14.) There were women, he says, many, who followed Him. 
(Mark xv. 41.) [“The number of the names together.] Together’ they were on all occasions. 

[“Men and brethren,” etc.] Here is forethought for providing a teacher; here was the first who 
ordained a teacher. He did not say, ‘We are sufficient.’ So far was he beyond all vain-glory, and 
he looked to one thing alone. And yet he had the same power to ordain as they all collectively.” 
But well might these things be done in this fashion, through the noble spirit of the man, and because 
prelacy then was not an affair of dignity, but of provident care for the governed. This neither made 
the elected to become elated, for it was to dangers that they were called, nor those not elected to 
make a grievance of it, as if they were disgraced. But things are not done in this fashion now; nay, 
quite the contrary.—For observe, they were an hundred and twenty, and he asks for one out of the 
whole body: with good right, as having been put in charge of them: for to him had Christ said, “And 
when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” (Luke xxii. 32, Ben.) 

“For he was numbered with us,” (1pdtoc tob mpd&ypatocs avO_evtei absent from A.B.C ) says 
Peter. On this account it behooves to propose another; to be a witness in his place. And see how 
he imitates his Master, ever discoursing from the Scriptures, and saying nothing as yet concerning 
Christ; namely, that He had frequently predicted this Himself. Nor does he mention where the 
Scripture speaks of the treachery of Judas; for instance, “The mouth of the wicked and the mouth 
of the deceitful are opened against me” (Ps. cix. 1.); but where it speaks only of his punishment; 
for this was most to their advantage. It shows again the benevolence of the Lord: “For he was 
numbered with us” (toUto yap avtovs udAtota wepéAer Agixvuol méAtv A.B.C ), he says, “and 
obtained his lot of this ministry.” He calls it everywhere “lot,” showing that the whole is from 
God’s grace and election, and reminding them of the old times, inasmuch as God chose him into 
His own lot or portion, as of old He took the Levites. He also dwells upon the circumstances 
respecting Judas, showing that the reward of the treachery was made itself the herald of the 
punishment. For he “acquired,” he says, “a field out of the reward of the iniquity.” Observe the 
divine economy in the event. “Of the iniquity,” he says. For there are many iniquities, but never 
was anything more iniquitous than this: so that the affair was one of iniquity. Now not only to those 
who were present did the event become known, but to all thereafter, so that without meaning or 
knowing what they were about, they gave it a name; just as Caiaphas had prophesied unconsciously. 
God compelled them to call the field in Hebrew “Aceldama.” (Matt. xxvi. 24.) By this also the 


70 "EM TO AVTO: a comment on v. 15. 

71 Kaitotye ioétunov draw eixe trv Katéotaotv, which Erasm. justly renders, Quanquam habebat jus constituendi por 
omnibus: i.e. the ordination by St. Peter singly, would have been as valid as the ordination by the whole body. D. F. have xaitot 
ovdé, i.e. and yet he possessed a power of ordaining, in which they were not all upon a par with him: which reading is accepted 
by Morel. Sav. and Ben., and is rendered by the last, Quanquam non pari forma apud omnes ejus vigebat auctoritas. This reading 
originated in a mistake as to the meaning of the other, as if that asserted only that St. Peter had the same power of ordaining as 


any of the rest. 
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evils which were to come upon the Jews were declared: and Peter shows the prophecy to have been 
so far in part fulfilled, which says, “It had been good for that man if he had not been born.” We 
may with propriety apply this same to the Jews likewise; for if he who was guide suffered thus, 
much more they. Thus far however Peter says nothing of this. Then, showing that the term, 
“Aceldama,” might well be applied to his fate, he introduces the prophet, saying, “Let his habitation 
be desolate.” For what can be worse desolation than to become a place of burial? And the field may 
well be called his. For he who cast down the price, although others were the buyers, has a right to 
be himself reckoned owner of a great desolation.” This desolation was the prelude to that of the 
Jews, as will appear on looking closely into the facts. For indeed they destroyed themselves by 
famine, and killed many, and the city became a burial-place of strangers, of soldiers,” for as to 
those, they would not even have let them be buried, for in fact they were not deemed worthy of 
sepulture. 

“Wherefore of these men which have companied with us,” continues Peter. Observe how 
desirous he is they should be eye-witnesses. It is true indeed that the Spirit would shortly come; 
and yet great care is shown with regard to this circumstance. “Of these men,” he says, “which have 
companied with us, all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us.” He shows that they 
had dwelt with Christ, not simply been present as disciples. In fact, from the very beginning there 
were many that then followed Him. Observe, for instance, how this appears in these words: “One 
of the two which heard John speak, and followed Jesus.—All the time,” he says, “that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John.” (John 1. 40.) True! for no 
one knew what preceded that event, though they did learn it by the Spirit. “Unto that same day that 
He was taken up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with us of His resurrection.”’”* He 
said not, a witness of the rest of his actions, but a witness of the resurrection alone. For indeed that 
witness had a better right to be believed, who was able to declare, that He Who ate and drank, and 
was crucified, the same rose again. Wherefore it was needed that he should be a witness, not only 


72 KUPLOG EPNUWOEWS HEYaANS. Something perhaps is wanting between «Up. and ép. u. Indeed the text seems to consist of 
little more than a few rough notes. 

73 Tdgos yéyovev 1} méA1c TOV E€vwv, THV otpatiwtdv. In the defective state of the text it is not easy to conjecture what 
this can mean. Perhaps, alluding to the words in St. Matthew, “a place to bury strangers in.” St. Chrys. may have explained, that 
the strangers were not heathen (Exeivous yap ov8’ av Etaoav tagfjvat, they would not have allowed such to be buried in or by 
the Holy City, much less have provided a place of burial for them), but foreign Jews: and if in ta@os yéyovev 1 nOAtc he alludes 
to the description in Josephus, B. J. v. 12. 3. and 13. 7. this explanation of the term “‘strangers” would be the more apposite, as 
the myriads who perished in the siege were assembled from all parts of the world. The ‘soldiers’ seem to be the mercenaries on 
the side of the Jews: five thousand Idumzans are mentioned, B. J. v. 6. 1. 

74 The requirement for the apostolic office is here clearly indicated. The candidate must have associated with Christ and his 
apostles during the period from John’s baptism to the Lord’s ascension, i.e. during His public ministry. The character of the 
apostolate is also significantly implied in the term paptus tijg dvaoth&oews dutod. The resurrection was the great central theme 


of apostolic teaching and preaching (vid. Acts iv. 2, 33; xvii. 18, 32).—G.B.S. 
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of the time preceding this event, nor only of what followed it, and of the miracles; the thing required 
was, the resurrection. For the other matters were manifest and acknowledged, but the resurrection 
took place in secret, and was manifest to these only. And they do not say, Angels have told us; but, 
We have seen.” For this it was that was most needful at that time: that they should be men having 
a right to be believed, because they had seen. 

“And they appointed two,” it is said.” Why not many? That the feeling of disappointment might 
not reach further, extending to many. Again, it is not without reason” that he puts Matthias last; 
he would show, that frequently he that is honourable among men, is inferior before God. And they 
all pray in common saying, “Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, show. Thou,” not 
“We.” And very seasonably they use the epithet, “heart-knowing:” for by Him Who is this’* must 
the choice be made. So confident were they, that assuredly one of them must be appointed. They 
said not, Choose, but, “Show the chosen one;” knowing that all things were foreordained of God; 
“Whom Thou didst choose: one of these two,” say they, “to have his lot in this ministry and 
apostleship.” For there was besides another ministry (S1aKxovia). “And they gave them their lots.” 
For they did not yet consider themselves to be worthy to be informed by some sign.” And besides, 
if in a case where neither prayer was made, nor men of worth were the agents, the casting of lots 
so much availed, because it was done of a right intention, I mean in the case of Jonah (Jonah 1. 7); 
much more did it here. Thus,*° did he, the designated, fill up the company, complete the order: but 
the other candidate was not annoyed; for the apostolic writers would not have concealed [that or 
any other] failings of their own, seeing they have told of the very chief Apostles, that on other 
occasions they had indignation (Matt. xx. 24; Matt. xxvi. 8), and this not once only, but again and 
again. 

Let us then also imitate them. And now I address no longer every one, but those who aim at 
preferment. If thou believest that the election is with God, be not displeased. (Mark x. 14, 21; xiv. 


75 Here the Edd. have "yeic 168ev SfAov; & Ov Savpatoupyoodpev. “ourselves: how is this proved? by the miracles we 
work.” C. has not these words, which are not needed, but rather disturb the sense. 

76 The words of the text (v. 23) Kai Zotnoav Svo are better rendered “put forward” (Rev. Vs.) than “appointed.” (A.Y.) The 
meaning is that the company chose two persons as candidates, leaving the decision between them to the lot.—G.B.S. 

71 Ovyx amAGs SE mpoottOnov Exeivov, D. and E. have ovy anA@c 5é od mpotiBnow exeivov, according to which the sense 
would be the same: “Not without reason does he avoid putting Matthias first.” 

78 Here the Edd. add, obi tv ZEw8ev, “not by those without:” but these words are not found in our mss. of either text, nor 
in the Catena. 

79 So, except E. all our mss. and the Catena: and Morel. Ben. But Sav. and Par. “they did not yet think themselves worthy 
to make the election by themselves: wherefore they desire to be informed by some sign.” An unnecessary alteration; for the sign 
means some miraculous token. So Ecumen. 

80 Mss. and Edd. noAA@ paAAov EvtabdOa enArpwoe Tov xopov, dnrjptioe trv thE. The Catena adds 6 dvad_exBeic 


(&vade1x8eic), which we have adopted. 
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4.) For it is with Him thou art displeased, and with Him thou art exasperated: it is He who has made 
the choice; thou doest the very thing that Cain did; because, forsooth, his brother’s sacrifice was 
preferred, he was indignant, when he ought to have felt compunction. However, that is not what I 
mean here; but this, that God knows how to dispense things for the best. In many cases, thou art in 
point of disposition more estimable than the other but not the fit person. Besides, on the other hand, 
thy life is irreproachable, and thy habits those of a well-nurtured man, but in the Church this is not 
all that is wanted. Moreover, one man is adapted for one thing, another for another. Do you not 
observe, how much discourse the holy Scripture has made on this matter? But let me say why it is 
that the thing has become a subject of competition: it is because we come to the Episcopate not as 
unto a work of governing and superintending the brethren, but as to a post of dignity and repose. 
Did you but know that a Bishop is bound to belong to all, to bear the burden of all; that others, if 
they are angry, are pardoned, but he never; that others, if they sin, have excuses made for them, he 
has none; you would not be eager for the dignity, would not run after it. So it is, the Bishop is 
exposed to the tongues of all, to the criticism of all, whether they be wise or fools. He is harassed 
with cares every day, nay, every night. He has many to hate him, many to envy him. Talk not to 
me of those who curry favor with all, of those who desire to sleep, of those who advance to this 
office as for repose. We have nothing to do with these; we speak of those who watch for your souls, 
who consider the safety and welfare of those under them before their own. Tell me now: suppose 
aman has ten children, always living with him, and constantly under his control; yet is he solicitous 
about them; and a bishop, who has such numbers, not living under the same roof with him, but 
owing obedience to his authority—what does he not need to be! But he is honored, you will say. 
With what sort of honor, indeed! Why, the paupers and beggars abuse him openly in the 
market-place. And why does he not stop their mouths then? Yes, very proper work, this, for a 
bishop, is it not?*! Then again, if he do not give to all, the idle and the industrious alike, lo! a 
thousand complaints on all sides. None is afraid to accuse him, and speak evil of him. In the case 
of civil governors, fear steps in; with bishops, nothing of the kind. As for the fear of God, it does 
not influence people, as regards them, in the least degree. Why speak of the anxiety connected with 
the word and doctrine? the painful work in Ordinations? Either, perhaps, I am a poor wretched 
incompetent creature, or else, the case is as I say. The soul of a Bishop is for all the world like a 
vessel in a storm: lashed from every side, by friends, by foes, by one’s own people, by strangers. 
Does not the Emperor rule the whole world, the Bishop a single city? Yet a Bishop’s anxieties are 
as much beyond those of the emperor, as the waters of a river simply moved, by the wind are 
surpassed in agitation by the swelling and raging sea. And why? because in the one case there are 
many to lend a hand, for all goes on by law and by rule; but in the other there is none of this, nor 
is there authority to command; but if one be greatly moved, then he is harsh; if the contrary, then 
he is cold! And in him these opposites must meet, that he may neither be despised, nor be hated. 
Besides, the very demands of business preoccupy him: how many is he obliged to offend, whether 


81 Edd. Tlévv ye. Ov yap emoxdrov A€yetc Epyov. Read Mdvu ye (ov ydp;) emtox. A€y. Epyov. 
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he will or not! How many to be severe with! I speak not otherwise than it is, but as I find it in my 
IN own actual experience. I do not think there are many among Bishops that will be saved, but many 
more that perish: and the reason is, that it is an affair that requires a great mind. Many are the 
exigencies which throw a man out of his natural temper; and he had need have a thousand eyes on 
all sides. Do you not see what a number of qualifications the Bishop must have? to be apt to teach, 
patient, holding fast the faithful word in doctrine (see | Tim. 111. 2—9; Tit. 1. 7-9). What trouble and 
pains does this require! And then, others do wrong, and he bears all the blame. To pass over every 
thing else: if one soul depart unbaptized, does not this subvert all his own prospect of salvation? 
The loss of one soul carries with it a penalty which no language can represent. For if the salvation 
of that soul was of such value, that the Son of God became man, and suffered so much, think how 
sore a punishment must the losing of it bring! And if in this present life he who is cause of another’s 
destruction is worthy of death, much more in the next world. Do not tell me, that the presbyter is 
in fault, or the deacon. The guilt of all these comes perforce upon the head of those who ordained 
them. Let me mention another instance. It chances, that a bishop has inherited from his predecessor 
a set of persons of indifferent character.** What measures is it proper to take in respect of bygone 
transgressions (for here are two precipices) so as not to let the offender go unpunished, and not to 
cause scandal to the rest? Must one’s first step be to cut him off? There is no actual present ground 
for that. But is it right to let him go unmarked? Yes, say you; for the fault rests with the bishop who 
ordained him. Well then? must one refuse to ordain him again, and to raise him to a higher degree 
of the ministry? That would be to publish it to all men, that he is a person of indifferent character, 
and so again one would cause scandal in a different way. But is one to promote him to a higher 
degree? That is much worse. 

If then there were only the responsibility of the office itself for people to run after in the 
episcopate, none would be so quick to accept it. But as things go, we run after this, just as we do 
after the dignities of the world. That we may have glory with men, we lose ourselves with God. 
What profit in such honor? How self-evident its nothingness is! When you covet the episcopal 
rank,*? put in the other scale, the account to be rendered after this life. Weigh against it, the happiness 
of a life free from toil, take into account the different measure of the punishment. I mean, that even 
if you have sinned, but in your own person merely, you will have no such great punishment, nothing 


82 Luufatver tiva KAfipov b1a0déEao0a1 avdpHv woxOnpdv. The expression below, d6t1 poxOnpdc tic Eot1 shows that the 
uy ., ‘ill-conditioned men,’ are clerks. The offences meant seem to have been before ordination: and the difficulty is, How to 
deal with a clerk who ought not to have been ordained at all? You cannot cut him off from the order of clergy, there being no 
present actual delinquency to justify such a step. Then suppose you do not call him to account for the past, on the ground that 
the bishop who ordained him must be answerable: what are you to do, when this man should in the regular course be advanced 
to a higher order of the ministry? To refuse to ordain him, would be to publish his unworthiness, and call attention to the scandal 
of his having been ordained in the first instance: to advance him, would be even worse. 


83 Here the Edd. add dvttotnoov tiv yéevvay, “put in the other balance—hell:” which, however, is not found in any of our 
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like it: but if you have sinned as bishop, you are lost. Remember what Moses endured, what wisdom 
he displayed, what good deeds he exhibited: but, for committing one sin only,™ he was bitterly 
punished; and with good reason; for this fault was attended with injury to the rest. Not in regard 
that the sin was public, but because it was the sin of a spiritual Ruler (tepéwe) cf. S.); for in truth 
we do not pay the same penalty for public and for hidden faults. (Aug in Ps. xcix. 6.) The sin may 
be the same, but not the (Cnuic) harm of it; nay, not the sin itself; for it is not the same thing to sin 
in secret and unseen, and to sin openly. But the bishop cannot sin unobserved. Well for him if he 
escape reproach, though he sin not; much less can he think to escape notice, if he do sin. Let him 
be angry, let him laugh, or let him but dream of a moment’s relaxation, many are they that scoff, 
many that are offended, many that lay down the law, many that bring to mind the former bishops, 
and abuse the present one; not that they wish to sound the praise of those; no, it is only to carp at 
him that they bring up the mention of fellow-bishops, of presbyters. Sweet, says the proverb, is 
war to the inexperienced; but* it may rather be said now, that even after one has come out of it, 
people in general have seen nothing of it: for in their eyes it is not war, but like those shepherds in 
Ezekiel, we slay and devour. (Ezek. xxxiv. 2.) Which of us has it in his power to show that he has 
taken as much care for the flocks of Christ, as Jacob did for Laban’s? (Gen. xxxi. 40.) Which of 
us can tell of the frost of the night? For talk not to me of vigils, and all that parade.*° The contrary 
plainly is the fact. Prefects, and governors (Umapxo1 kai tondpxar) of provinces, do not enjoy such 
honour as he that governs the Church. If he enter the palace, who but he is first? If he go to see 
ladies, or visit the houses of the great, none is preferred to him. The whole state of things is ruined 
and corrupt. I do not speak thus as wishing to put us bishops to shame, but to repress your hankering 


84 va Ev audpth apdptnua ovov, EKoAdCEto miKpHc. On this peculiar construction, see Field, Adnotat, in Hom. in Matt. 
p. 404. E.—In the next sentence St. Chrys. in applying the term igpevs to Moses, does not mean that Moses was a Priest, but 
that he held a station similar in some regards to that of Bishops afterwards. Aaron was properly the High Priest, but Moses was 
a type of Christian Bishops, considered as Chief Pastors and Rulers. 

85 Ma@AAov b€ viv obdé Leta TO ExPi{vat SfjAOG Tois MOAAOIs’ Ov yap Eotiv AVTOIG MOAEMOG’ & 135°AAG Kata TOUS ToipEevas 
éxetvous, k. t. A. Perhaps Chrys. is not fully reported here. The meaning seems to be: “The proverb, yAuKUc 6 méAEuOs dreEtpots, 
may well be applied here; it is a fine thing to be a bishop, to those who have not tried it. Little do people think what this war is, 
before they have entered into it. But in our times, not only mp0 tod éubijvan, but even peta tO Exfrjvat, after a good bishop has 
gone through with it, the generality of people do not see that there has been any war in the case. We bishops, in their view, are 
like Ezekiel’s shepherds. And no marvel, for many among us are such.” The author of the modern text has given a different turn 
to the sentiment. Here it is: “The same may well be said in the present case; or rather, we do say it before we have entered into 
the contest; but after we have embarked in it, we become not even visible to the generality. For to us now there is no war, against 
those who oppress the poor, nor do we endure to battle in defence of the flock; but like those shepherds, etc.” 

86 Vigils were celebrated in C.’s time with much pomp. A grand ceremonial of this kind was held in the first year of his 


episcopate, at the translation of the relics. 
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after the office. For with what conscience,*’ (even should you succeed in becoming a bishop, having 
made interest for it either in person or by another), with what eyes will you look the man in the 
face who worked with you to that end? What will you have to plead for your excuse? For he that 
unwillingly, by compulsion and not with his own consent, was raised to the office, may have 
something to say for himself, though for the most part even such an one has no pardon to expect,** 
and yet truly he so far has something to plead in excuse. Think how it fared with Simon Magus. 
What signifies it that you give not money, if, in place of money, you pay court, you lay many plans, 
you set engines to work? “Thy money perish with thee!” (Acts viii. 20.) Thus was it said to him, 
and thus will it be said to these: your canvassing perish with you, because you have thought to 
purchase the gift of God by human intrigue! But there is none such here? And God forbid there 
should be! For it is not that I wish any thing of what I have been saying to be applicable to you: 
but just now the connexion has led us on to these topics. In like manner when we talk against 
covetousness, we are not preaching at you, no, nor against any one man personally. God grant it 
may be the case, that these remedies were prepared by us without necessity. The wish of the physician 
is, that after all his pains, his drugs may be thrown away because not wanted: and this is just what 
we desire, that our words may not have been needed, and so have been spoken to the wind, so as 
to be but words. I am ready to submit to anything, rather than be reduced to the necessity of using 
this language. But if you like, we are ready to leave off; only let our silence be without bad effects. 
No one, I imagine, though he were ever so vainglorious, would wish to make a display of severity, 
when there is nothing to call for it. I will leave the teaching to you: for that is the best teaching, 
which teaches by actions.* For indeed the best physicians, although the sickness of their patients 
brings them in fees, would rather their friends were well. And so we too wish all to be well. (2 Cor. 
xii. 7.) Itis not that we desire to be approved, and you reproved. I would gladly manifest, if it were 
possible, with my very eyes, the love which I bear to you: for then no one would be able to reproach 
me, though my language were ever so rough. “For speech of friends, yea, were it insult, can be 


borne:’’”” 
’ 


more “faithful are the wounds of a friend, rather than the ready kisses of an enemy. (Prov. 
xxvii. 6.) There nothing I love more than you, no, not even light itself. I would gladly have my eyes 
put out ten thousand times over, if it were possible by this means to convert your souls; so much 
is your salvation dearer to me than light itself. For what profit to me in the rays of the sun, when 


despondency on your account makes it all thick darkness before my eyes? Light is good when it 


87 Tlot& 251° yap ovve1détt dv (1. Kav) yévy onovdaoac fi, K. t. A. The meaning is strangely mistaken by the Lat. transl. 
Erasm. has, Quem enim conscium adibis si vel, etc. Ben. Quo uteris conscio si ambias vel, etc. The dpPaAporc following 
might have shown the meaning, not to mention the ungrammatical rendering of &v yévn onobdaoac. 

88 See de Sacerdot, lib. iv. in the opening, where this question is considered at length. 

89 Napaxwprow tijs SidaoKaAiac ipiv: I will cede the teaching to you; let it be yours to teach by your actions, which is the 
more potent teaching. 


90 Ta yap rapa Pirdv Aeyoueva, Kav bBpic h, popytd. Apparently a quotation. 
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shines in cheerfulness, to a sorrowful heart it seems even to be a trouble. How true this is, may you 
never learn by experience! However, if it happen to any of you to fall into sin, just stand by my 
bedside, when I am laid down to rest and should be asleep; see’’ whether I am not like a palsied 
man, like one beside himself, and, in the language of the prophet, “the light of mine eyes, it also is 
gone from me. (Ps. xxxviii. 10.) For where is our hope, if you do not make progress? where our 
despondency, if you do excellently? I seem to have wings, when I hear any thing good of you. 
“Fulfil ye my joy.” (Phil. 11. 2.) This one thing is the burden of my prayers, that I long for your 
advancement. But that in which I strive with all is this, that I love you, that I am wrapped up in 
you, that you are my all, father, mother, brethren, children. Think not then that any thing that has 
been said was said in a hostile spirit, nay, it is for your amendment. It is written “A brother assisted 
by his brother is as a strong city.” (Prov. xviil. 19.) Then do not take it in disdain: for neither do I 
undervalue what you have to say. I should wish even to be set right by you. For all (Edd. ‘all we’) 
ye are brethren, and One is our Master: yet even among brothers it is for one to direct, while the 
others obey. Then disdain it not, but let us do all to the glory of God, for to Him belongs glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


Homily IV. 


Acts II. 1, 2 


“And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were all with one accord in one place. And 
suddenly there came a sound from heaven.” 


Dost thou perceive the type? What is this Pentecost? The time when the sickle was to be put to 
the harvest, and the ingathering was made. See now the reality, when the time was come to put in 
the sickle of the word: for here, as the sickle, keen-edged, came the Spirit down. For hear the words 
of Christ: “Lift up your eyes,” He said, “and look on the fields, for they are white already to harvest.” 
(John iv. 35.) And again, “The harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few.” (Matt. ix. 38.) But 
as the first-fruits of this harvest, He himself took [our nature], and bore it up on high. Himself first 
put in the sickle. Therefore” also He calls the Word the Seed. “When,” it says, “the day of Pentecost 


91 Edd. anvAotuny i pn: “May I perish if, etc.” but none of our mss. have this word. 
92 i.e. in reference to the harvest. The modern text has, “therefore He calls this the harvest:” missing the author’s meaning, 


i.e. the allusion to the parable of the sower. 
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was fully come” (Luke viii. 5, 11): that is, when at the Pentecost, while about it, in short.” For it 
was essential that the present events likewise should take place during the feast, that those who had 
witnessed the crucifixion of Christ, might also behold these. “And suddenly there came a sound 
from heaven.” (v. 2.) Why did this not come to pass without sensible tokens? For this reason. If 
even when the fact was such, men said, “They are full of new wine,” what would they not have 
said, had it been otherwise? And it is not merely, “there came a sound,” but, “from heaven.” And 
the suddenness also startled them, and” brought all together to the spot. “As of a rushing mighty 
wind:” this betokens the exceeding vehemence of the Spirit. “And it filled all the house:” insomuch 
that those present both believed, and (Edd. tovtovs) in this manner were shown to be worthy. Nor 
is this all; but what is more awful still, “And there appeared unto them,” it says, “cloven tongues 
like as of fire.” (v. 3.) Observe how it is always, “like as;” and rightly: that you may have no gross 
sensible notions of the Spirit. Also, “as it were of a blast:” therefore it was not a wind. “Like as of 
fire.” For when the Spirit was to be made known to John, then it came upon the head of Christ as 
in the form of a dove: but now, when a whole multitude was to be converted, it is “like as of fire. 
And it sat upon each of them.” This means, that it remained and rested upon them.” For the sitting 
is significant of settledness and continuance. 

Was it upon the twelve that it came? Not so; but upon the hundred and twenty. For Peter would 
not have quoted to no purpose the testimony of the prophet, saying, “And it shall come to pass in 
the last days, saith the Lord God, I will pour out of My spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams.” (Joel ii. 28.) “And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” (v. 4.) For, that the effect 
may not be to frighten only, therefore is it both “with the Holy Ghost, and with fire. And began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” (Matt. itt. 11.) They receive no other 
sign, but this first; for it was new to them, and there was no need of any other sign. “And it sat upon 
each of them,” says the writer. Observe now, how there is no longer any occasion for that person 
to grieve, who was not elected as was Matthias, “And they were all filled,” he says; not merely 
received the grace of the Spirit, but “were filled. And began to speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” It would not have been said, AJ/, the Apostles also being there present, 
unless the rest also were partakers. For were it not so, having above made mention of the Apostles 
distinctively and by name, he would not now have put them all in one with the rest. For if, where 


93 TOUTESTL, MPOG TH] NEVINKooTH MEpi avtrv we eimeiv Ipdc, as in the phrase, eivat v. yiveoor mpdc tiv. Hom. in Matt. 
289. B. Field, not. and similarly mepi as in ivan mepi t1. Only CEcumen. has preserved the true reading, in his comment mpdc tf} 
TL; TEpt avTHV dn trv Eoptryv. A. B. C. read, 1p tic MEVtNKooTHs MEpl avTIYV We Eimetv: so Cat. but with mepi for mp0. The 
others, ob 10 Tic T., KAAG MEPL AUTI}V, We ElTETV. 

94 In the mss. and Edd. the order of the following sentences is confused. It is here restored by bringing the clause, kai mévtac 
éxei ovvryayev into what appears to be its proper connection, and supplying the text to the comment moAAny trv pupnv A€yer 


tod Hvevpatos. 
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it was only to be mentioned that they were present, he makes mention of the Apostles apart, much 
more would he have done so in the case here supposed.”* Observe, how when one is continuing in 
prayer, when one is in charity, then it is that the Spirit draws near. It put them in mind also of 
another vision: for as fire did He appear also in the bush. “As the Spirit gave them utterance, 
anopbeyyeo8a1 (Exod. iii. 2.) For the things spoken by them were dnogOéypata, profound 
utterances. “And,” it says, “there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men.” (v. 5.) The fact 
of their dwelling there was a sign of piety: that being of so many nations they should have left 
country, and home, and relations, and be abiding there. For, it says, “There were dwelling at 
Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of every nation under heaven. Now when this was noised abroad, 
the multitude came together, and were confounded. (v. 6.) Since the event had taken place in a 
house, of course they came together from without. The multitude was confounded: was all in 
commotion. They marvelled; “Because that every man heard them speak in his own language. And 
they were amazed,” it says, “and marvelled, saying one to another, Behold, are not all these which 
speak Galileans?” (v. 7-13.) They immediately turned their eyes towards the Apostles. “And how” 
(it follows) “hear we every man in our own tongue, wherein we were born? Parthians, and Medes, 
and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 
Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene:” mark how they run 
from east to west:”° “and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, we do hear 
them speak in our tongues the wonderful works of God. And, they were all amazed, and were in 
doubt, saying one to another, What meaneth this? Others mocking said, These men are full of new 
wine.” O the excessive folly! O the excessive malignity! Why it was not even the season for that; 
for it was Pentecost. For this was what made it worse: that when those were confessing—men that 
were Jews, that were Romans, that were proselytes, yea perhaps that had crucified Him—yet these, 
after so great signs, say, “They are full of new wine!” 

But let us look over what has been said from the beginning. (Recapitulation.) “And when the 
day of Pentecost,” etc. “It filled,” he says, “the house.” That wind mvon was a very pool of water. 
This betokened the copiousness, as the fire did the vehemence. This nowhere happened in the case 
of the Prophets: for to uninebriated souls such accesses are not attended with much disturbance; 
but “when they have well drunken,” then indeed it is as here, but with the Prophets it is otherwise.”’ 


95 i.e. if the gift descended only upon the Twelve, there would have been specific and distinctive mention of them in this 
narrative, as there was in the former chapter; and with much more reason here than there. The writer would not have said merely, 
They were all together: it sat upon each one of them: they were all filled: if he had meant that the Spirit came only upon the 
Apostles. 

96 i.e. Mark how the enumeration, “Parthians, and Medes,” etc., goes from east to west. This comment having been transposed 
to the end of v. 12, was misunderstood: and E. has instead of it, “Do you see how it was, that, as if they had wings, they sped 
their way through the whole world?” 

97 Ta yap toradta vnpovodyv HEV PuySv npoonintovta, ob MOAL* Exe1 tov Bdpufov: Stav Sé pEOVoWoLv TdTE PEV OUTWE, 


Toi Mpogr|* tats 5é EtEpwC. In the modern text, which here also is followed by Erasm. and Edd. it is, (AAG TéTE LEV OUTWS 
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27 


(Ez. iii. 3.) The roll of a book” is given him, and Ezekiel ate what he was about to utter. “And it 


became in his mouth,” it is said, “as honey for sweetness.” (And” again the hand of God touches 


the tongue of another Prophet; but here it is the Holy Ghost Himself: (Jer. i. 9) so equal is He in 


honor with the Father and the Son.) And again, on the other hand, Ezekiel calls it “Lamentations, 


and mourning, and woe.” (Ez. 11. 10.) To them it might well be in the form of a book; for they still 
needed similitudes. Those had to deal with only one nation, and with their own people; but these 


with the whole world, and with men whom they never knew. Also Elisha receives the grace through 


the medium of a mantle (2 Kings xilii.); another by oil, as David (1 Sam. xvi. 13); and Moses by 
fire, as we read of him at the bush. (Exod. ili. 2.) But in the present case it is not so; for the fire 


itself sat upon them. (But wherefore did the fire not appear so as to fill the house? Because they 


would have been terrified.) But the story shows, that it is the same here as there.'® For you are not 


to stop at this, that “there appeared unto them cloven tongues,” but note that they were “of fire.” 
Such a fire as this is able to kindle infinite fuel. Also, it is well said, Cloven, for they were from 


one root; that you may learn, that it was an operation sent from the Comforter. 


101 


98 


99 


100 


101 


Exetvoic, Tois Mpogritatcs Sé EtEpwe. “But here indeed it is on this wise with them (the disciples), but with the Prophets 
otherwise.” —The expression “uninebriated” relates to the Old Testament: no such fire there, no mighty rushing wind, no vehement 
commotion: this comes of “the new wine” of the Spirit; 6tav we8Vowoy, with allusion to John ii. 10. 

So de Sancta Pentecoste, Hom. i. t. ii. 465. “Why does Ezekiel receive the gift of prophecy not by the likeness of fire, 
but by a book, while the Apostles receive the gifts by fire? For concerning him we read, that one gave him in his mouth a roll 
of a book, etc.: but concerning the Apostles not so, but “there appeared unto them tongues as of fire.”” Why is it a book and 
writing there, here tongue and fire? Because there the Prophet went his way to accuse sins, and to bewail Jewish calamities: 
whereas these went forth to consume the sins of the whole world: therefore he received a writing, to call to mind the coming 
calamities: these fire, to burn up the sins of the world, and utterly abolish them. For as fire falling among thorns will with ease 
destroy them, even so the grace of the Spirit consumed the sins of men.” 

This, which we have marked as parenthesis, seems to be out of its place: it interrupts what is said about Ezekiel, and 
besides is not relevant to the matter immediately in hand, "Evtab0a 5é avto tO Iv. to “A. k. t. A. would come in more suitably 
after the mention of the fire in the bush, in which God appeared to Moses. And so GEcumenius seems to have taken it. “But it is 
in the likeness of fire, because the Spirit also is God, and to prove by this also that the Spirit is of one Nature (OHo@vés) with 
the Father, Who appears in this manner to Moses at the bush.” 

“Ot1 tobto Exeivd Eott: i.e. The Spirit here given to the disciples, is the same that was given to those: but more intense in 
operation; therefore it appears not merely under the emblem of cloven tongues, but as tongues of fire. 

Chrys. seems to understand by diapepiGouevan (v. 3), divided, distributed among the members of the company, rather 
than of a cloven form, a forked appearance, as indicating the shape of the fire-like tongues. The former is the preferable 


interpretation. (So the Rev. Vers. vs. A.V.). The latter view cannot explain the singular verb which follows, éxd010ev.—G.B.S. 
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But observe how those men also were first shown to be worthy, and then received the Spirit as 
worthy. Thus, for instance, David:'” what he did among the sheepfolds, the same he did after his 
victory and trophy; that it might be shown how simple and absolute was his faith. Again, see Moses 
despising royalty, and forsaking all, and after forty years taking the lead of the people (Exod. ii. 
11); and Samuel occupied there in the temple (1 Sam. iti. 3); Elisha leaving all (1 Kings xix. 21); 
Ezekiel again, made manifest by what happened thereafter.’ In this manner, you see, did these 
also leave all that they had. They learnt also what human infirmity is, by what they suffered; they 
learnt that it was not in vain they had done these good works. (1 Sam. 1x. and xi. 6.) Even Saul, 
having first obtained witness that he was good, thereafter received the Spirit. But in the same manner 
as here did none of them receive. Thus Moses was the greatest of the Prophets, yet he, when others 
were to receive the Spirit, himself suffered diminution.'™ But here it is not so; but just as fire kindles 
as many flames as it will, so here the largeness of the Spirit was shown, in that each one received 
a fountain of the Spirit; as indeed He Himself had foretold, that those who believe in Him, should 
have “a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” (John iv. 14.) And good reason that it 
should be so. For they did not go forth to argue with Pharaoh, but to wrestle with the devil. But the 
wonder is this, that when sent they made no objections; they said not, they were “weak in voice, 
and of a slow tongue.” (Exod. iv. 10.) For Moses had taught them better. They said not, they were 
too young. (Jer. i. 6.) Jeremiah had made them wise. And yet they had heard of many fearful things, 
and much greater than were theirs of old time; but they feared to object.—And because they were 
angels of light, and ministers of things above [“‘Suddenly there came from heaven,” etc.] To them 
of old, no one “from heaven” appears, while they as yet follow after a vocation on earth; but now 
that Man has gone up on high, the Spirit also descends mightily from on high. “As it were a rushing 
mighty wind;” making it manifest by this, that nothing shall be able to withstand them, but they 
shall blow away all adversaries like a heap of dust. “And it filled all the house.” The house also 
was a symbol of the world. “And it sat upon each of them,” [etc.] and “the multitude came together, 


102 tva de1x Of] avtod yuvT 1) mtottc. Not, ut palam fieret fides ejus, fides ejus, Ben. but,quo ipsius nuda simplexque fides 
declararetur,” Erasm. The meaning seems to be: David after the victory over Goliath, when the hearts of the people were turned 
to him, and he might have taken possession of the kingdom to which he was anointed, yet did not seek worldly greatness, but 
chose rather to suffer persecutions, etc.: as developed in the Homilies de Davide et Saule, t. iv. 752. Below, for dvatpepouevov 
(“Samuel brought up in the temple,”) A. has &vaotpepdéuevov, which we have adopted. 

103 So C and Cat. B. transposes Elisha and Ezekiel, A. omits the clause. Chrys. elsewhere makes it a special praise of Ezekiel, 
that he chose rather to accompany his people into captivity, than to remain in his own land: Interp. in Isai. i. t. 1. 2. and ad Stagyr. 
ii. t. ii. 228. In this manner then (he would say here), Ez. “left all,” and having thus given proof of his worth, received the gift 
of prophecy. The modern text reads: “Ezekiel again. And that the case was thus, is manifest from what followed. For indeed 
these also forsook all that they had. Therefore they then received the Spirit, when they had given proof of their own virtue.”—By 
these (obto1) we must understand the Old Test. saints just mentioned. It should rather have been éxeivot, but Chrys. is negligent 
in the use of these pronouns. See Hom. in Matt. Field. Adnot. p. 709, B. 


104 ’HAattobto. Alluding to Numb. xi. 17. “I will take of the Spirit that is upon thee, and will put it upon them.” 
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and were confounded.” Observe their piety; they pronounce no hasty judgment, but are perplexed: 
whereas those reckless ones pronounce at once, saying, “These men are full of new wine.” Now it 


was in order that they might have it in their power,'” 


in compliance with the Law, to appear thrice 
in the year in the Temple, that they dwelt there, these “devout men from all nations.” Observe here, 
the writer has no intention of flattering them. For he does not say that they pronounced any opinion: 
but what? “Now when this was noised abroad, the multitude came together, and were confounded.” 
And well they might be; for they supposed the matter was now coming to an issue against them, 
on account of the outrage committed against Christ. Conscience also agitated their souls, the very 
blood being yet upon their hands, and every thing alarmed them. “Behold, are not all these which 
speak Galileans?” For indeed this was confessed. [““And how hear we”] so much did the sound 
alarm them. [“Every man in our own tongue,” etc.] for it found the greater part of the world 
assembled there. [“Parthians and Medes,” etc.] This nerved the Apostles: for, what it was to speak 
in the Parthian tongue, they knew not but now learnt from what those said. Here is mention made 
of nations that were hostile to them, Cretans, Arabians, Egyptians, Persians: and that they would 
conquer them all was here made manifest. But as to their being in those countries, they were there 
in captivity, many of them: or else, the doctrines of the Law had become disseminated [among] the 
Gentiles in those countries.'°° So then the testimony comes from all quarters: from citizens, from 


foreigners, from proselytes. “We do hear them speak in our tongues the wonderful works of God.” 


105 “Iva b¢ €&f). (Cat. iva defn.) GEcumen. iva éxwou, “that they may have it in their power, according to the law of their 
fathers, to appear thrice in the year, etc.” The modern text has, émei é&fjv...514 todto. “Because it was permitted...therefore.” 

106 "Exei S€ Ev aiypoAWota roav NOAA H Kai Exei Sigonapto ta £Ovy ta THV Soypdtwv. A. B. C. N. As ta tv 5 taken as 
apposition to ta €8vn yields no satisfactory sense, we adopt from the modern text mpdc before ta €6vn, and make, as there, ta 
tov 6. the nom. to dgonapto. And as in the next sentence Chrys. distinguishes citizens, foreign (Jews), and proselytes, and there 
is no mention of the last, unless it be in the clause 1 kai Exet digonapto, we infer that tx tHv 5. means the Law of Moses. “Or 
also in those countries (Parthia, Media, etc. in consequence of the dispersion of the Jews) the Law and its religion had been 
disseminated among the Gentiles. So that from all quarters, etc.” Thus it is explained how there came to be present at Jerusalem 
“devout men” from Parthia and those other countries: there were many Jews there in captivity, and also proselytes of the Law 
from among the Gentiles.—In the modern text the passage is thus altered: “But, inasmuch as the Jews were in captivity, it is 
likely that there were then present with them many of the Gentiles: 1 611 Kai mpd Ta EOvy ta TOV Soypatav dn Katéonapto, 
Kail 51d tobto NOAA! Kal €& avtHv napfoav éxei. Or, because ta tav §. had become disseminated among the Gentiles also, and 
therefore many also of them were there present, Katé uvnurv Ov HkKovoav. Here té& tHv Soypatwv is taken to mean ‘the doctrines 
of the Christian Faith:’ as Erasmus renders the passage, Sive quod ad gentes quoque fidei dogmata seminata fuerint, et hanc ob 
causam complures ex iis aderant ut memorarent que audierant. It can hardly be supposed that St. Chrysostom meant to represent 
that some of these Parthians, Medes, etc. were Gentiles who had heard in their own country the tidings of the Faith of Christ, 


and therefore were present at Jerusalem: yet this is what he is made to say in this text. 
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For it was not only that they spoke (in their tongues), but the things they spoke were wonderful.'”’ 
Well then might they be in doubt: for never had the like occurred. Observe the ingenuousness of 
these men. They were amazed and were in doubt, saying, “What meaneth this?” But “others mocking 
said, “These men are full of new wine’” (John viii. 48), and therefore mocked. O the effrontery! 
And what wonder is it? Since even of the Lord Himself, when casting out devils, they said that He 


999 


had a devil! For so it is; wherever impudent assurance exists, it has but one object in view, to speak 
at all hazards, it cares not what; not that the man should say something real and relevant to the 
matter of discourse, but that he should speak no matter what. [““They are full of new wine.” Quite 
a thing of course (is not it?),'°’ that men in the midst of such dangers, and dreading the worst, and 
in such despondency, have the courage to utter such things! And observe: since this was unlikely; 
because they would not have been drinking much [at that early hour], they ascribe the whole matter 
to the quality (of the wine), and say, “They are full” of it. “But Peter, standing up with the eleven, 


lifted up his voice, and said unto them.” In a former place’ 


you saw his provident forethought, 
here you see his manly courage. For if they were astonished and amazed, was it not as wonderful 
that he should be able in the midst of such a multitude to find language, he, an unlettered and 
ignorant man? If a man is troubled when he speaks among friends, much more might he be troubled 
among enemies and bloodthirsty men. That they are not drunken, he shows immediately by his 
very voice, that they are not beside themselves, as the soothsayers: and this too, that they were not 
constrained by some compulsory force. What is meant by, “with the eleven?” They expressed 
themselves through one common voice, and he was the mouth of all. The eleven stood by as 
witnesses to what he said. “He lifted up his voice,” it is said. That is, he spoke with great confidence, 
that they might perceive the grace of the Spirit. He who had not endured the questioning of a poor 
girl, now in the midst of the people, all breathing murder, discourses with such confidence, that 


107 It is impossible to gain from this language any clear view of the author’s opinion of the gift of tongues. The uncertainty 
of the text here still further embarrasses the subject. That the narrative means that they received at Pentecost a miraculous gift 
of speaking foreign languages, is now almost unanimously maintained by modern scholars. The difficult question as to the gift 
of tongues as referred to in 1 Cor. xiv. should not lead to a weakening or explaining away of such unmistakable expressions as 
Etépaic yAWooats (4), Nuetépaic yAWooats (11), and tf iSi& 139° dixAEKtw (6, 8). Cf. Mark xvi. 17—G.B.S. 

108 Tlavv ye (ov yap;) &dvOpwror x. t. A. See above, p. 47. note u. and 66, note c. The modern text has, Iévu ye’ t1 dvOpwror 
x. t. A. Below, “Since this was improbable, therefore, to impose upon the hearers, and show that the men are drunken, they 
ascribe, etc.” But in the old text it is, dt: obK dv EpeOUoO8noav, meaning, “because [so early in the day] they would not have been 
drinking much,” (this is the force of the tense ue8vo8fjvai as in John ii. 10) “therefore they ascribe all to the quality (of the 
wine);” because as (Ecumen. says, explaining this remark of Chrys., the fumes of yAebxoc mount more quickly to the brain, etc. 
Erasmus, seemingly referring this to peyeotwpévot, translates hebetudini crapulceque rem totam ascribunt: Ben. even more 
strangely, ‘agendi et loquendi modo totum ascribunt. 

109 ’Exei: referring to ch. i. as expounded in Hom. iii. So GEcumen, in loc. "Avw ev tiv KnSepoviav énidetkvutan, ev otc TH 
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this very thing becomes an unquestionable proof of the Resurrection: in the midst of men who could 
deride and make a joke of such things as these! What effrontery, think you, must go to that! what 
impiety, what shamelessness!''° For wherever the Holy Spirit is present, He makes men of gold out 
of men of clay. Look, I pray you, at Peter now: examine well that timid one, and devoid of 
understanding; as Christ said, “Are ye also yet without understanding?” (Matt. xv. 16) the man, 
who after that marvellous confession was called “Satan.” (Ib. xvi. 23.) Consider also the unanimity 
of the Apostles. They themselves ceded to him the office of speaking; for it was not necessary that 
all should speak. “And he lifted up his voice,” and spoke out to them with great boldness. Such a 
thing it is to be a spiritual man! Only let us also bring ourselves into a state meet for the grace from 
above, and all becomes easy. For as a man of fire falling into the midst of straw would take no 
harm, but do it to others: not he could take any harm, but they, in assailing him, destroy themselves. 
For the case here was just as if one carrying hay should attack one bearing fire: even so did the 
Apostles encounter these their adversaries with great boldness. 

For what did it harm them, though they were so great a multitude? Did they not spend all their 
rage? did they not turn the distress upon themselves? Of all mankind were ever any so possessed 
with both rage and terror, as those became possessed? Were they not in an agony, and were dismayed, 
and trembled? For hear what they say, “Do ye wish to bring this man’s blood upon us?” (Acts v. 
28.) Did they'"' (the Apostles) not fight against poverty and hunger: against ignominy and infamy 
(for they were accounted deceivers): did they not fight'’’ against ridicule and wrath and 
mockery ?—for in their case the contraries met: some laughed at them, others punished them;—were 
they not made a mark for the wrathful passions, and for the merriment,''* of whole cities? exposed 
to factions and conspiracies: to fire, and sword, and wild beasts? Did not war beset them from every 
quarter, in ten thousand forms? And were they any more affected in their minds by all these things, 


110 Here the modern text (Edd.) enlarges by the additions “to account the wonder of the tongues the work of drunkenness? 
But not a whit did this annoy the Apostles; nor did it make them less bold at hearing such scoffing. By the presence of the Spirit 
they were now transformed, and were become superior to all bodily considerations.” 

Wt The change of subject (from the Jews to the Apostles) is not expressed in the original. To remedy the confusion occasioned 
by this negligence, the modern text (Edd.) transposes this part: viz. after the sentence ending, “so great a multitude:” it has, “For 
tell me: did they not fight—in a picture?” And then, “What? I pray you; did they not exhaust, etc.” Clearly the other is the original 
order. It is shown, first, how the Jews were utterly worsted, and how awfully the whole posture of affairs was reversed for them; 
and then, how victoriously the preachers of the new Faith maintained their ground against the whole world. 

112 Edd. “Were they not subjected to the ridicule and mockery of those present? For in their case both these befel together: 
for some derided them, others mocked.” Which is weak enough; but the original text could not be retained, because on the 
supposition that all this relates to the Jews then present, the mention of “wrath” and “punishment” would be irrelevant. 

113 EvOvytac, i.e. “bursts of self-complacent mirth” (e.g. at Athens), opposed to Ovpoic “explosions of wrath.” Ben. without 
specifying the authority, notes a various reading, ¢®vpiots, which is found in none of the Paris copies, and is quite unmeaning. 


Edd. pavions. 
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than they would have been at seeing them in a dream or in a picture?''* With bare body they took 
the field against all the armed, though against them all men had arbitrary power [against them, 
were]: terrors of rulers, force of arms, in cities and strong walls:''° without experience, without skill 
of the tongue, and in the condition of quite ordinary men, matched against juggling conjurors, 
against impostors, against the whole throng of sophists, of rhetoricians, of philosophers grown 
mouldy in the Academy and the walks of the Peripatetics, against all these they fought the battle 
out. And the man whose occupation had been about lakes, so mastered them, as if it cost him not 
so much ado as even a contest with dumb fishes: for just as if the opponents he had to outwit were 
indeed more mute than fishes, so easily did he get the better of them! And Plato, that talked a deal 
of nonsense in his day, is silent now, while this man utters his voice everywhere; not among his 
own countrymen alone, but also among Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and in India, and in 
every part of the earth, and to the extremities of the world. Where now is Greece, with her big 
pretentions? Where the name of Athens? Where the ravings of the philosophers? He of Galilee, he 
of Bethsaida, he, the uncouth rustic, has overcome them all. Are you not ashamed—confess it—at 
the very name of the country of him who has defeated you? But if you hear his own name too, and 
learn that he was called Cephas, much more will you hide your faces. This, this has undone you 
quite; because you esteem this a reproach, and account glibness of tongue a praise, and want of 
glibness a disgrace. You have not followed the road you ought to have chosen, but leaving the royal 
road, so easy, so smooth, you have trodden one rough, and steep, and laborious. And therefore you 
have not attained unto the kingdom of heaven. 

Why then, it is asked, did not Christ exercise His influence upon Plato, and upon Pythagoras? 
Because the mind of Peter was much more philosophical'’® than their minds. They were in truth 
children shifted about on all sides by vain glory; but this man was a philosopher, one apt to receive 
grace. If you laugh at these words, it is no wonder; for those aforetime laughed, and said, the men 
were full of new wine. But afterwards, when they suffered those bitter calamities, exceeding all 
others in misery; when they saw their city falling in ruins, and the fire blazing, and the walls hurled 
to the ground, and those manifold frantic horrors, which no one can find words to express, they did 


114 Ben. interprets: “So unlooked for were these trials, that the Apostles seemed to themselves to be dreaming or beholding 
these things in a picture.” But when the true order of the text is restored, no such far-fetched comment is needed. 

115 The text is defective here, dpydvtwv Poot, 6tAWV tox’ MOAEOI Kal TetxEotv OXUpOiC. The text of the Edd. has: “And 
the wonder is, that with bare body they took the field against armed men, against rulers having power over them: without 
experience,” etc. 

116 St. Chrysostom’s habitual use of the term philosophy is thus explained in the index of Mr. Field’s edition of the Com. on 
St. Matt. “Philosophy, according to the custom of Chrys. is not Christian piety, not the exercise of any virtue, not a pious and 
chaste life, not virtue in general, but that part of virtue, which consists in subduing the carnal appetites and affections. Thus to 
Christian philosophy are to be referred: forbearance and long suffering; hamblemindedness; contempt of wealth; an austere and 
monastic life; every other mortification (amd8e10). Its contraries are: emulation (CnAotumta, see below), envy and vainglory, 


and all other passions.” 
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not laugh then. And you will laugh then, if you have the mind to laugh, when the time of hell is 
close at hand, when the fire is kindled for your souls. But why do I speak of the future? Shall I 
show you what Peter is, and what Plato, the philosopher? Let us for the present examine their 
respective habits, let us see what were the pursuits of each. The one wasted his time about a set of 
idle and useless dogmas, and philosophical, as he says,''’ that we may learn that the soul of our 
philosopher becomes a fly.''® Most truly said, a fly! not indeed changed into one, but a fly must 
have entered upon possession of the soul which dwelt in Plato; for what but a fly is worthy of such 
ideas! The man was full of irony, and of jealous feelings against every one else, as if he made it 
his ambition to introduce nothing useful, either out of his own head or other people’s. Thus he 
adopted the metempsychosis from another, and from himself produced the Republic, in which he 
enacted those laws full of gross turpitude. Let the women, he says, be in common, and let the virgins 
go naked, and let them wrestle before the eyes of their lovers, and let there also be common fathers, 
and let the children begotten be common. But with us, not nature makes common fathers, but the 
philosophy of Peter does this; as for that other, it made away with all paternity.'’? For Plato’s system 
only tended to make the real father next to unknown, while the false one was introduced. It plunged 
the soul into a kind of intoxication and filthy wallowing. Let all, he says, have intercourse with the 
women without fear. The reason why I do not examine the maxims of poets, is, that I may not be 
charged with ripping up fables. And yet I am speaking of fables much more ridiculous than even 
those. Where have the poets devised aught so portentous as this? But (not to enter into the discussion 
of his other maxims), what say you to these—when he equips the females with arms, and helmets, 
and greaves, and says that the human race has no occasion to differ from the canine! Since dogs, 
he says, the female and the male, do just the same things in common, so let the women do the same 
works as the men, and let all be turned upside down. For the devil has always endeavored by their 


7 Kal pirdooga, mnoty, tva: “And ‘philosophical,’ forsooth:” but perhaps it should be kai €poodenoev tva: “this was 
the upshot of his philosophizing.” tod piAocdgov ux: “the soul of the philosopher himself (A tod d15a0KdéAov), viz. equally 
with the souls of other men, becomes, for instance, a fly,” etc. Comp. infra: “our soul passes into flies and dogs,” etc. and Hom. 
in Ev. Joann. t. viii. 8. D. “they say that the souls of men become flies, gnats, shrubs.”—Edd. “For what is the benefit from 
learning that the soul of the philosopher,” etc. The next sentence (Svtws wuia—ovk Eic uviav petemimtev (sc. uxt), GAN’ 
énéBaive (sc. pia ti €v WAat. oikdvon) uy] seems to mean, ‘He talks of the soul becoming a fly: and truly the soul in Plato 
might be claimed by a fly:’ ere. ti tp. as e.g. is EniPatverv tH Emapxt& 139 to step into possession of, etc. Hotag yap tabta ov 
putas; Edd. watatoAoytac; adding, dgev 51 torabta Anpeiv éneBcAEto; “What could put it into his head to rave in this fashion?” 

118 The author’s depreciation of Plato contrasts unfavorably with the more generous estimates of a long line of Church Fathers 
from Justin to Augustin —G.B.S. 

119 "Emel Exeivo ye Kal avijpet. Erasmus translates, Quandoquidem et illud quod Plato docuit, sustulit: whence Ben. Nam 
illud Platonis hic (Petrus) sustulit: i.e. for Peter’s doctrine (of chastity) has made an end of that lewd dogma of Plato’s. But the 


following sentence rather implies that the meaning is as above given. 
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means!” to show that our race is not more honorable than that of brutes; and, in fact, some have 


gone to such a pitch of (kevodoétac) absurdity, as to affirm that the irrational creatures are endued 
with reason. And see in how many various ways he has run riot in the minds of those men! For 
whereas their leading men affirmed that our soul passes into flies, and dogs, and brute creatures; 
those who came after them, being ashamed of this, fell into another kind of turpitude, and invested 
the brute creatures with all rational science, and made out that the creatures—which were called 
into existence on our account—are in all respects more honorable than we! They even attribute to 
them foreknowledge and piety. The crow, they say, knows God, and the raven likewise, and they 
possess gifts of prophecy, and foretell the future; there is justice among them, and polity, and laws. 
Perhaps you do not credit the things I am telling you. And well may you not, nurtured as you have 
been with sound doctrine; since also, if a man were fed with this fare, he would never believe that 


there exists a human being who finds pleasure in eating dung. The dog’”’ 


also among them is jealous, 
according to Plato. But when we tell them that these things are fables, and are full of absurdity, 
‘You do not enter (Evorjoate) into the higher meaning,’ say they. No, we do not enter into this your 
surpassing nonsense, and may we never do so: for it requires (of course! '**) an excessively profound 
mind, to inform me, what all this impiety and confusion would be at. Are you talking, senseless 
men, in the language of crows, as the children are wont (in play)? For you are in very deed children, 
even as they. But Peter never thought of saying any of these things: he uttered a voice, like a great 
light shining out in the dark, a voice which scattered the mist and darkness of the whole world. 
Again, his deportment, how gentle it was, how considerate (émeiKés); how far above all vainglory; 
how he looked towards heaven without all self-elation, and this, even when raising up the dead! 
But if it had come to be in the power of any one of those senseless people (in mere fantasy of course) 
to do anything like it, would he not straightway have looked for an altar and a temple to be reared 
to him, and have wanted to be equal with the gods? since in fact when no such sign is forthcoming, 
they are forever indulging such fantastic conceits. And what, pray you, is that Minerva of theirs, 
and Apollo, and Juno? They are different kinds of demons among them. And there is a king of 
theirs, who thinks fit to die for the mere purpose of being accounted equal with the gods. But not 
so the men here: no, just the contrary. Hear how they speak on the occasion of the lame man’s cure. 
“Ye men of Israel, why look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own power or holiness we had 
made him to walk? (ch. iii. 12.) We also are men of like passions with you. (Ibid. xiv. 14.) But with 
those, great is the self-elation, great the bragging; all for the sake of men’s honors, nothing for the 
pure love of truth and virtue. (piAocogiacs évexev.) For where an action is done for glory, all is 


120 Av avtav, Ben. per illas, which they seem to refer to yovaixec. Erasm. per illos, which is doubtless right: by means of 
the philosophers, as below, év tats Exeivwv Wuxatc. 

121 Kat CnAoi nap avtois 6 kbwv Kata MAdtwva. Edd. have this after “polity and laws,” where it is clearly out of place, 
whatever it means. 


122 Edd. Zpddpa ye’ ov yap Pppevdc Babetac. Read pddpa ye (ov ya&p); Pp. f. as above, p. 22, note 1, and 28, note 1. 
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worthless. For though a man possess all, yet if he have not the mastery over this (lust), he forfeits 
all claim to true philosophy, he is in bondage to the more tyrannical and shameful passion. Contempt 
of glory; this it is that is sufficient to teach all that is good, and to banish from the soul every 
pernicious passion. I exhort you therefore to use the most strenuous endeavors to pluck out this 
passion by the very roots; by no other means can you have good esteem with God, and draw down 
upon you the benevolent regard of that Eye which never sleepeth. Wherefore, let us use all 
earnestness to obtain the enjoyment of that heavenly influence, and thus both escape the trial of 
present evils, and attain unto the future blessings, through the grace and loving-kindness of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, power, honor, now and 
ever, and to all ages. Amen. 


Homily V. 


Acts II. 14 


“Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be this known unto you, and hearken to my 
words.” 


[“Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem,”] whom the writer above described as 
strangers. Here he directs his discourse to those others, the mockers,'* and while he seems to reason 
with those, he sets these right. For indeed it was divinely ordered that “some mocked,” that he 
might have a starting-point for his defence, and by means of that defence, might teach. [“And all 
ye that dwell in Jerusalem.”’] It seems they accounted it a high encomium to dwell in Jerusalem 


123 The éxeivo1, if the old text be correct, are the mockers, but these are not “the devout men out of every nation under 

heaven,” therefore oc Eévouc einev évwtépw can hardly be meant to refer to the following clause, évtaiOa mpdc Exetvouc x. T. 
A. The omission of the text-words, and the seeming antithesis of dvwtépw and évtabOa, caused a confusion which the modern 
text attempts to remedy by transposing tov¢ d1axA. to the place of tovtous. “Whom the writer above called strangers, to those 
Peter here directs his speech, and he seems indeed to discourse with those, but corrects the mockers.” This just inverts Chrysostom’ s 
meaning, which is clear enough from the following context. He says: “The ‘dwellers in Jerusalem’ are especially the devout 
men out of every nation mentioned above, and to instruct these (toUtovus) is the real aim of the discourse, which however is 
addressed in the first instance to the others (€xeivouc), whose mockery gave occasion to it. St. Peter stands up apparently for 
the purpose of defending himself and his brethren: but this is in fact quite a secondary object, and the apology becomes a sermon 


of doctrine.” 
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too.'* “Be this,” says he, “known unto you, and hearken unto my words.” In the first instance he 
made them more disposed to attend to him. “For not as ye'* suppose,” says he, “are these drunken.” 
Do you observe the mildness of his defence? (v. 15.) Although having the greater part of the people 
on his side, he reasons with those others gently; first he removes the evil surmise, and then he 
establishes his apology. On this account, therefore, he does not say, “as ye mock,” or, “‘as ye deride,” 
but, “as ye suppose;” wishing to make it appear that they had not said this in earnest, and for the 
present taxing them with ignorance rather than with malice. “For these are not drunken, as ye 
suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the day.” And why this? Is it not possible at the third hour 
to be drunken? But he did not insist upon this to the letter; for there was nothing of the kind about 
them; the others said it only in mockery.'*° Hence we learn that on unessential points one must not 
spend many words. And besides, the sequel is enough to bear him out on this point: so now the 
discourse is for all in common. “But this is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel, And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith the Lord God. (v. 16, 17. Joel 11. 28.) Nowhere as yet the name 
of Christ, nor His promises but the promise is that of the Father. Observe the wisdom: observe the 
considerate forbearance: (ovyxatéPaotv.) He did not pass on to speak at once of the things relating 
to Christ; that He had promised this after His Crucifixion; truly that would have been to upset all. 
And yet, you will say, here was sufficient to prove His divinity. True, it was, if believed (and the 
very point was that it should be believed); but if not believed, it would have caused them to be 
stoned. “And I will pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh.” He offers even to them excellent hopes, 
if they would have them. And so far, he does not leave it to be regarded as the exclusive advantage 
of himself and his company; which would have made them be looked upon with an evil eye; thus 
cutting off all envious feeling. “And your sons shall prophesy.” And yet, he says, not yours this 
achievement, this distinction; the gift has passed over to your children. Himself and his company 
he calls their sons, and those [whom he is addressing] he calls his and their fathers. “And your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams; and on My servants and on 
My handmaidens I will pour out in those days of My Spirit; and they shall prophesy.” So far he 
shows that he and his have found favor, in that they had received (kata&1w6évtac) [the Spirit]; not 


124 Kai to €v ‘I. oixeiv. Below he explains dvdpec ‘lovdsaio1 to mean, “dwellers in Judea:” therefore the kai seems to mean, 
“to be not only such, but dwellers in Jerusalem also.” 

125 Here our leading ms. after ob yap Ws vuEIG, has dnonAnpodtat, Prot, Kai VoAaupavEtan St WEAVOvOLV. “For not as 
ye.” —It is fulfilled (he says) and it is supposed that they are drunken!” which may have been said by Chrys., but certainly not 
in this place. 

126 There is no reason to doubt that the company who witnessed the scenes at Pentecost really supposed the Christians to be 
intoxicated. To this opinion they were, of course, the more readily inclined because of their prejudice against the new sect. The 
force of Peter’s refutation of the charge of drunkenness: “Seeing it is but the third hour, etc.,” lies partly in the fact that 9 a.m. 
was too early for any such general intoxication, and still more in the fact that the third hour was the first hour of prayer, at which 


time it would have been sacrilege to drink to excess.—G.B.S. 
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so they whom he is addressing; for that they had crucified [the Lord]. So Christ also, willing to 
mitigate their wrath, said, “By whom do your sons cast out devils?” (Matt. xii. 27.) He did not say, 
My disciples; for indeed it seemed a flattering mode of expression. And so Peter also did not say, 
‘They are not drunk, but speak'”’ by the Spirit:’ but he takes refuge with the prophet, and under 
shelter of him, so speaks. As for the accusation [of drunkenness], he cleared himself of that by his 
own assertion; but for the grace, he fetches the prophet as witness. “I will pour out of My Spirit 
upon all flesh.” [“And your sons,” etc.] To some the grace was imparted through dreams, to others 
it was openly poured forth. For indeed by dreams the prophets saw, and received revelations. 

Then he goes on with the prophecy, which has in it also something terrible. “And I will show 
wonders in heaven above, and signs” [“in the earth beneath”]. (v. 19.) In these words he speaks 
both of the judgment to come, and of the taking of Jerusalem. “Blood and fire, and vapor of smoke.” 
Observe how he describes the capture. “The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood.” (v. 20.) This results from the (d1a8€oews) internal affection of the sufferers. It is said, 
indeed, that many such phenomena actually did occur in the sky, as Josephus attests. At the same 
time the Apostle strikes fear into them, by reminding them of the darkness which had lately occurred, 
and leading them to expect things to come. “Before that great and notable day of the Lord come.” 
For be not confident, he means to say, because at present you sin with impunity. For these things 
are the prelude of a certain great and dreadful day. Do you see how he made their souls to quake 
and melt within them, and turned their laughter into pleading for acquittal?'** For if these things 
are the prelude of that day, it follows that the extreme of danger is impending. But what next? He 
again lets them take breath, adding, “And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord, shall be saved.” (Rom. x. 13.) This is said concerning Christ, as Paul affirms, 
but Peter does not venture as yet to reveal this. 

Well, let us look over again what has been said. It is well managed, that as against men laughing 
and mocking, he starts up and begins with, “Be this known unto you all and hearken unto my 
words.” But he begins by saying, “Ye men of Judea.” By the expression Iovda‘to1, I take him to 
mean those that lived in Judea.—And, if you please, let us compare those expressions in the Gospel, 
that you may learn what a sudden change has taken place in Peter. “A damsel,” it is written, “came 
out unto him, saying, Thou also wast with Jesus of Nazareth.” And, says he, “I know not the Man.” 
And being again questioned, “he began to curse and to swear.” (Matt. xxvi. 69-72.) But see here 
his boldness, and his great freedom of speech.—He did not praise those who had said, “We do hear 
them speak in our tongues the wonderful works of God;” but by his severity towards those others, 
he made these more earnest, and at the same time his address is clear from all appearance of 
adulation. And it is well to remark, on all occasions, however the Apostles may condescend to the 


127 Here the innovator, again mistaking his author’s meaning, as if it were—Peter did not say, “These are not drunk,” but 
what he did say was, “They speak by the Spirit’”—finds it necessary to add, Kai oby anA@c, And not merely so, but, etc. 


128 amoAoyiav, as in 2 Cor. vii. 11. “Yea, what clearing of yourselves.” 
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level of their hearers (ovykatdbaotc), their language is clear from all appearance both of adulation 
and of insolence: which is a difficult point to manage. 

Now that these things should have occurred at “the third hour,” was not without cause. For!” 
the brightness of this fire is shown at the very time when people are not engaged in their works, 
nor at dinner; when it is bright day, when all are in the market-place. Do you observe also the 
freedom which fills his speech? “And hearken to my words.” And he added nothing, but, “This,” 
says he, “is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel; And it shall come to pass in the last days.” 
He shows, in fact, that the consummation is nigh at hand, and the words, “In the last days,” have 
a kind of emphasis. [“I will pour out,” etc.] And then, that he may not seem to limit the privilege 
to the sons only, he subjoins, “And your old men shall dream dreams.” Mark the sequence. First 
sons; just as David said, “Instead of thy fathers, were begotten thy sons.” (Ps. xlv. 17.) And again 
Malachi; “They shall turn the hearts of the fathers to the children. And on my handmaidens, and 
on my servants.” (Mal. iv. 6.) This also is a token of excellence, for we have become His servants, 
by being freed from sin. And great is the gift, since the grace passes over to the other sex also, not 
as of old, it was limited to just one or two individuals, as Deborah and Huldah.'*° He did not say 
that it was the Holy Ghost, neither did he expound the words of the prophet; but he merely brings 
in the prophecy to fight its own battle. As yet also he has said nothing about Judas; and yet it was 
known to all what a doom and punishment he had undergone; for nothing was more forcible than 
to argue with them from prophecy: this was more forcible even than facts. For when Christ performed 
miracles, they often contradicted Him. But when Christ brought forward the prophet, saying, “The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on my right hand,” they were silent, and “no man,” we read, 
“was able to answer Him a word.” (Ps. xc. 1.) And on all occasions He Himself also appealed to 
the Scriptures; for instance, “If he called them gods to whom the word of God came.” (John x. 35.) 
And in many places one may find this. On this account here also Peter says, “I will pour out of my 
spirit upon all flesh;” that is, upon the Gentiles also. But he does not yet reveal this, nor give 


129 i.e. The brightness of the miraculous fire appears at a time when there would be many to see it, people not being engaged 
in their works, nor within their houses at their noontide meal. Ecumenius evidently had the old text before him, for he gives the 
same sense with the slightest verbal alterations. In the Catena the sense is altered by omission of the negatives. “When people 
are about their work, when about their dinner,” etc. The innovator (followed by Edd.) makes it “For when the brightness of the 
light is shown, then men are not occupied in the business of dinner (o0 mepi Epya...td mEpi Hprotov), then the day is cheerful 
(paidpa, the brisk and stirring time of day), then all are in the market.” By to Aapmpov tod PHtos he seems to mean bright 
daylight. 

130 Here, after cic Seutépav, C. has OAS&v (marg. yp. kai Aobvav. oiov AeB. kai AoBvav. B. after AcB. kai OASav adds 7 
Aofvcv) It does not appear who is meant by this Lobna, unless it originates in some strange misconception of 2 Kings xxiii. 31, 
“daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah,” LXX. . I. €x AoBvé. Clem. Alex. Str. i. §. 136. has no such name in his list of Old Testament 


prophetesses. 
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interpretations; indeed,'*' it was better not to do so (as also this obscure saying, “I will show wonders 
in heaven above,” put them the more in fear because it was obscure.) And it would have been more 
an offence, had it been interpreted from the very first. Then besides, even as plain, he passes over 
it, wishing to make them regard it as such. But after all, he does interpret to them anon, when he 
discourses to them upon the resurrection, and after he has paved the way by his discourse. (infra 
v. 39.) For'» since the good things were not sufficient to allure them, [it is added, “And I will show 
wonders, etc.”]. Yet'** this has never been fulfilled. For none escaped then [in that former judgment], 
but now the faithful did escape, in Vespasian’s time. And this it is that the Lord speaks of, “Except 
those days had been shortened, not all flesh should be saved.’”—[“Blood, and fire, and vapor of 
smoke.” (Matt. xxiv. 22.) The worst to come first;'** namely, the inhabitants to be taken, and then 
the city to be razed and burnt. Then he dwelt upon the metaphor, bringing before the eyes of the 
hearers the overthrow and the taking. “The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood.” What means, the moon turned into blood? It denotes the excess of the slaughter. The 
language is fraught with helpless dismay. (supra p. 32.) “And it shall come to pass, every one who 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. Every one,” he says: though he be priest (but 
he does not vet reveal the meaning), though bond, though free. For'*’ there is no male nor female 
in Christ Jesus, no bond, no free. (Gal. ili. 28.) Well may it be so, for all these are but shadow. For 
if in king’s palaces there is no high-born nor low-born, but each appears according to his deeds; 
and in art, each is shown by his works; much more in that school of wisdom (@iAocogia). “Every 
one who shall invoke.” Invoke: not any how, for it is written, “Not every one that saith unto Me, 
Lord, Lord:” but with (51a00¢ws) inward earnest affection, with a life more than commonly good, 
with the confidence which is meet. Thus far, however, he makes the discourse light, by introducing 
that which relates to faith, and that terrible which relates to the punishment.’** For in the invocation 


is the salvation. 


131 Edd. “For it was not expedient, because this also was obscure. I will show, etc. For it frightened them more, being obscure. 
But if he had interpreted, it would even have offended them more.” 

132 What follows in the edited text is obscure and perplexed. The original text seems to labor under some defects, besides 
the omission of the passages commented upon. 

133 Something seems wanting here: e.g. as above, “There were signs in heaven, as Josephus relates. This however, in the full 
sense, has never been fulfilled.” And then, a reference to the Babylonian compared with the Roman judgment. 

134 First blood, i.e. the taking and slaughter of the inhabitants: then, fire, etc., i.e. the burning of the city. 

135 As B. has this sentence, which is in fact necessary to the sense, the omission of it in C. A. may be referred to the 
homeeoteleuton, EAEvOEpoc. 

136 kai (=Kaimep, or ei kai?) pofEepov TO Tis KOAGOEWGS. i.e. he alleviates the severity of his discourse by speaking of the 
effects of faith, at the same time that he shows the fearfulness of the punishment. Edd. kai ob @of. KpUntwv TO Tig KOAdOEWS, 
ie. light...and not fearful, by withdrawing out of sight what relates to the punishment: which however Ben. renders as if it were 


ov to gop. And not concealing the fearfulness, etc.” 
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What, I pray you, is this you say? Do you talk of salvation for them after the Cross? Bear with 
me a little. Great is the mercy of God. And this very fact does, no less than the resurrection, prove 
him to be God, yea, no less than His miracles—the fact that He calls these to Him. For surpassing 
goodness is, above all things, peculiarly God’s own. Therefore also He says, “None is good save 
one, that is, God.” (Luke xviii. 19.) Only let us not take this goodness for an occasion of negligence. 
For He also punishes as God. In fact, the very punishments here spoken of, He brought them to 
pass, even He who said, “Every one who shall call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved.” I speak 
of the fate of Jerusalem;'*’ that intolerable punishment: of which I will tell you some few of the 
particulars, useful to us in our contest, both with the Marcionites and many other heretics. For, 
since they distinguish between Christ a good God, and that evil God [of the Old Testament], let us 
see who it was that effected these things. The evil God, taking vengeance for Christ? or not so? 
How then alien to Him? But was it the good God? Nay, but it is demonstrated that both the Father 
and the Son did these things. The Father in many places; for instance, when He says in the parable 
of the vineyard,'** [“He will miserably destroy those wicked husbandmen” (Matt. xxi. 41); again 
in the parable of the marriage feast, the King is said] to send His armies (ib. xxii. 7): and the Son, 
when He says, “But those Mine enemies, which would not that I should reign over them, bring 
hither, and slay them before Me.” (Luke xix. 27.) * * *.'° And they sent, saying, We will not have 
Thee to reign over us. Would you like then to hear the things which actually came to pass? Moreover, 
Christ Himself also speaks of the future tribulations, than which never any thing more dreadful 
came to pass; never any thing more ruthless, my beloved, than the deeds then done!'*° And He 
Himself declared it. For what could you wish to see more grievous than these? * * *—probed them 


137 It is extremely doubtful if Peter understood by “the great and terrible day of the Lord” (20) the destruction of Jerusalem. 
(Chrys.) It probably refers to the Parousia which is thought of as imminent. The “last days” then would be the days preceding 
the Messianic age which is to begin at the Parousia. This view harmonizes with the Jewish conception and with the Christian 
expectation that the then existing period (aiwv obtos) was soon to pass into a new age (ai& 241-v péAAWv). The scenes of 
Pentecost were thought to be the harbingers of this consummation and were so significant both of the joys and woes of the 
impending crisis, that the bold imagery of the prophet Joel is applied to them. Cf. the prophetic terms in which the destruction 
of Jerusalem is foretold—an event closely associated with the personal return of our Lord in Matt. xxiv.—G.B.S. 

138 wes otav A€yy Ev TH duneAOvi NEuME ta otpatevpata avtod. Chrys. is misreported here, for the sending forth of the 
armies belongs to the parable of the marriage of the king’s son. 

139 Something must have been omitted here: viz. a brief exposition of the parable here referred to. The innovator endeavors 
to mend the text, by leaving out the following sentence. 

140 ‘Ov oddév Wudtepov yéyovev, dyanntol, THv Tote Tenpaypévwv Mpayyatwv. This may be explained as a negligent 
construction, but perhaps some words are omitted. The next sentence, Kai abt0c dmeprvato (which phrase is repeated below), 


refers to Matt. xxiv. 21. “There shall be great tribulation, such as has not been from the beginning of the world to this time.” 
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with their daggers!'*!— * * * But shall I relate to you the shocking case of the woman, that tragic 

IN tale? * * * (Joseph. B. J. vi. 3. 4.) Did not the actual events cast all misery into the shade? But shall 
I tell you of famines and pestilences? One might speak of horrors without number: nature was 
unknown; law unknown; they outdid wild beasts in ferocity. True, these miseries came by the fate 

of wars; but because God, because Christ so willed it to be. These facts will apply both against the 
Marcionites and against those who do not believe that there is a hell: for they are sufficient to silence 

their impudence. Are not these calamities more severe than the Babylonian?! Are not these 
sufferings more grievous than the famines of that time? Yes, for [“never was the like from the 
beginning of the world”] “no, nor ever shall be such.” (Matt. xxiv. 21.) And this was Christ’s own 
declaration. In what sense then, think ye, is it said that Christ remitted them their sin?'*? Perhaps it 
seems a commonplace question: but do ye solve it.—It is not possible to show anywhere, even in 
fiction, any thing like what the reality was here. And had it been a Christian that wrote this history, 

the matter might be regarded with suspicion: but if he was a Jew, and a Jewish zealot, and after the 
Gospel, how can the meaning of the facts be otherwise than palpable to all men? For you will see 

the man, how, everywhere, he always extols the concerns of the Jews.—There is therefore a hell, 

O man! and God is good.—Aye, did you shudder at hearing these horrors? But these, which take 

place here, are nothing in comparison with what shall be in that world. Once more I am compelled 

to seem harsh, disagreeable, stern. But what can I do? I am set to this: just as a severe schoolmaster 


141 ’Ofeyioxotc (dagger-blades, or spear-heads, or spits) abtovc diéneipav. In Hom. vi. p. 43. infra, we have the phrase tivec 
OPeAtoxor NervpwuEevol SiérElpav oMpa. It is evident that something is omitted, and no more probable supposition presents 
itself, than that Chrys. here read out from Josephus or Eusebius the description of the famine among the besieged (which the 
reporter of the sermon omitted at the time, intending to insert it at his leisure); and that the short sentence in the text is the 
preacher’s own parenthetical explanation of some part of the description. Thus, B. J. vi. 3. 3. speaking of the cruelties practised 
upon dying wretches suspected of having food concealed about their persons, Josephus says: ’AAAG Kai tous Exnveovtas ot 
Anotat Sinpevvov, pntic U0 KdATIOV EXWV TPOGTIV OKINTOITO TOV Bavatov avT®. Perhaps oBeAioxots avtove démetpav is C.’s 
comment upon dinpevvwv.—Or, in like manner, it may refer to the description in B. J. v. 12. 3. how the Anotai, after ransacking 
the bodies of the dead, tried the edges of their swords upon them, etc. Tdc te dKpds tTOv Erpav EdoKipdov Ev toig TTWaOL, 
Kal TIvac TOV EPPILHEVWV ETL COvtacs SijAavvov Ei TEtpa tod o1drpou. Perhaps, however, the expression may be taken in a 
metaphorical sense as in the phrase above cited: “they pierced themselves (Eautovcs for avtovs) as with spits or lancets.” 

142 Against the Marcionites, he says: You say that the God of the Old Testament is a cruel God; whereas Christ, the good 
God, is all mildness. Yet was not the Roman judgment upon the Jews inflicted by Him? And was it not beyond comparison more 
ruthless (@pudtEpov, above) than the Babylonian or any former judgment, inflicted, as you say, by the God of the Old Testament? 

143 Ildc obv Paté Eno, i.e. as it is said in the text, “Every one that calleth on the name of the Lord shall be saved.” The 
question is the same as was put in the beginning of this section: “What? do you speak of salvation for them after crucifying the 
Lord? And this, when you have shown us how fearfully that sin was visited?” This question, as a very simple one, he leaves the 
hearers to answer for themselves, by distinguishing between believers and unbelievers, the penitent and the hardened.—The 


innovator quite alters the sense; “How then say some that Christ remitted them their sin?” which makes the next sentence idle. 
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is set to be hated by his scholars: so are we. For would it not be strange indeed, that, while those 
who have a certain post assigned them by kings do that which is appointed them, however 
disagreeable the task may be, we, for fear of your censure, should leave our appointed task undone? 
Another has a different work. Of you, many have it for their work, to show mercy, to act humanely, 
to be pleasant and agreeable to the persons to whom you are benefactors. But to those to whom we 
do good, we seem stern and severe, troublesome and disagreeable. For we do good, not by the 
pleasure we give, but by the pain we inflict. So it is also with the physician: though he indeed is 
not excessively disagreeable, for the benefit afforded by his art is had immediately; ours hereafter. 
So again the magistrate is odious to the disorderly and seditious; so the legislator is vexatious to 
them for whom he makes laws. But not so he that invites to enjoyment, not so he that prepares 
public festivities and entertainments, and puts all the people in garlands: no, these are men that win 
acceptance, feasting, as they do, whole cities with all sorts of spectacles; contributing largely, 
bearing all the cost. And therefore those whom they have treated, requite them for these enjoyments 
with words of welcome and benediction, with hanging (mapametd&ouata) of tapestries, and a blaze 
of lamps, and with wreaths, and boughs, and brilliant garments. Whereas, at the sight of the physician, 
the sick become sad and downcast: at sight of the magistrate, the rioters become subdued: no running 
riot then, no gambolling, except when he also goes over into their ranks.'* Let us see, then, which 
render the best service to their cities; those who provide these festivities, and banquetings, and 
expensive entertainments, and manifold rejoicings; or those who restrain all those doings, bearing 
before them stocks, scourges, executioners, dreaded soldiers, and a voice fraught with much terror: 
and issuing orders, and making men hang down their heads, and with the rod dispersing the idlers 
in the market-place. Let us see, I say; these are the disagreeable, those the beloved: let us see where 
the gain rests. (AjAet.) What comes then of your pleasure-givers? A kind of frigid enjoyment, 
lasting till the evening, and to-morrow vanished; mirth ungoverned, words unseemly and dissolute. 
And what of these? Awe, sobriety, subdued thoughts; reasonableness of mind, an end of idleness; 
a curb on the passions within; a wall of defence, next to God,'* against assailants from without. It 
is by means of these we have each our property but by those ruinous festivities we dissipate it. 
Robbers indeed have not invaded it, but vainglory together with pleasure acts the part of robber. 
Each sees the robber carrying off everything before his eyes, and is delighted at it! A new fashion 
of robbery, this, to induce people to be glad when one is plundering them! On the other part, there 
is nothing of the kind: but God, as the common Father, has secured us as by a wall against all 


144 TIAny Stav kaxetvoc cic éxetvrv petaoth trv taé1v The meaning is obscure: for it may be either, that he is displaced 
from office (uetaotijva1, uEthotao1s are common in this sense), and makes one of the otao1dCovtes; or, that he lays aside the 
magistrate and demeans himself to take part in their excesses. (Td&1c is the expression for the attendants of any high official, 
and may perhaps be taken in that sense here). Erasmus goes wide of the text: nec exultant eo quod et ille ad hoc opus ordinatus 
est: and so Montf. nec exultantes quod ille ad hoc officium sit constitutus. 


145 HETa TOV OEdv, omitted in the modern text. 
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[depredators], both seen and unseen." For, “Take heed,” saith He, “that ye do not your alms before 
men.” (Matt. vi. 1.) The soul learns from the one, [excess;'*’ from the other] to flee injustice. For 
injustice consists not merely in grasping at more wealth than belongs to us, but in giving to the 
belly more than its needful sustenance, in carrying mirth beyond its proper bounds, and causing it 
to run into frantic excesses. From the one, it learns sobriety; from the other, unchastity. For it is 
unchastity, not merely to have carnal intercourse with women, but even to look upon a woman with 
unchaste eyes. From the one, it learns modesty; from the other, conceited self-importance. For, 
“All things,” says the Apostle, “are lawful for me, but not all things expedient.” (1 Cor. vi. 12.) 
From the one, decent behavior; from the other unseemliness. For, as to the doings in the theatres, 
I pass these. But to let you see that it is not even a pleasure either, but a grief, show me, but a single 
day after the festival, both those who spent their money in giving it, and those who were feasted 
with spectacles: and you shall see them all looking dejected enough, but most of all him, your 
(€xetvov) famous man that has spent his money for it. And this is but fair: for, the day before, he 
delighted the common man, and the common man indeed was in high good humor and enjoyment, 
and rejoiced indeed in the splendid garment, but then not having the use of it, and seeing himself 
stripped of it, he was grieved and annoyed; and wanted to be the great man, seeing even his own 
enjoyment to be small compared with his.'** Therefore, the day after, they change places, and now 
he, the great man, gets the larger share in the dejection. 


146 Hom. in Matt. 1xxi. p. 699. C. Chrys. describes xevodo€ia (vainglory) in almsgiving, as the thief that runs away with the 
treasure laid up in heaven. And something of this sort seems to have been in his thoughts here, where however his meaning is 
evidently very imperfectly expressed. The texts cited show that éxei, xei8ev, refer to something more than, as above, good laws 
and government in general; for here he speaks of the Gospel discipline of the inner man. “Where this restraint is, no dissipation 
of our temporal or spiritual wealth has place: for God, as common Father, has raised a wall to keep out all robbers both seen and 
unseen, from all our possessions: from the former He guards us, by law and good government; from the latter, by the Gospel 
prohibition of all vainglory: “Take heed that ye do not your alms,” etc. 

147 MavOdver uxt EvtedOev, opp. to Exeiev as in the following sentences: Exei0ev owPpoovvnv pavOdvet, Evted0Ev 
aKoAaciav—& 157 x. émetketav, Evt. topov—& 157 k. kooptotnta, Evt. doxnuoovvnv. Therefore either something is wanting: 
e.g. tAcovettav’ ExeiPev, or for Evt. we must read ExeiOev. 

148 The old text Kai EBovAEtO Exeivos 0 dvaAtoKwv Kai Tr oikEtav eUrpaytav pKpadv Opa&v TPdG TI Exeivov, evidently 
requires correction, and the emendation assumed in the translation is, kai £8. Exeivoc eivat (6 &vaA. may perhaps be rejected as 
a gloss) kai tryv oiketav Evmp. U. OP@v TL. T. Exeivov. Thus the whole passage, from Kai 6 pEv idiwttj, refers to the i5. or person 
feasted, and éxeivoc throughout is the entertainer. The edited text has: Exeivoc 5€ 6 dvaA. Kat trv oikEtav Emp. LLKpdv Opav 
éd6xett. t. ketvou: of which Erasm. makes, I/le autem qui sumptus impendit et suam felicitatem parvam cum ea quam ex sumptu 
habebat conspicere putabat. But even if this sense lay in the words, it is not easy to see the connection of the following sentence, 
Aid toto, etc., Montf. translates, Qui vero sumptus fecit, suam pre illius felicitate parvam putabat, as if €xeivoc and Exetvov 
in the same sentence referred to two different and contrasted persons. The meaning of the passage is, As, on the day before, the 


entertainer had 16 mA€ov tic EvOvUptaGs, it is but fair that on the following day tO nA€ov tij¢ dBvptas should be transferred to him. 
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Now if in worldly matters, amusements are attended with such dissatisfaction, while disagreeable 
things are so beneficial, much more does this hold in things spiritual. Why is it that no one quarrels 
with the laws, but on the contrary all account that matter a common benefit? For indeed not strangers 
from some other quarter, nor enemies of those for whom the laws are made, came and made these 
orders, but the citizens themselves, their patrons, their benefactors: and this very thing, the making 
of laws, is a token of beneficence and good-will. And yet the laws are full of punishment and 
restraint, and there is no such thing as law without penalty and coercion. Then is it not unreasonable, 
that while the expositors of those laws are called deliverers, benefactors, and patrons, we are 
considered troublesome and vexatious if we speak of the laws of God? When we discourse about 
hell, then we bring forward those laws: just as in the affairs of the world, people urge the laws of 
murder, highway robbery, and the like, so do we the penal laws: laws, which not man enacted, but 
the Only-Begotten Son of God Himself. Let him that hath no mercy, He says, be punished (Matt. 
Xvill. 23); for such is the import of the parable. Let him that remembereth injuries, pay the last 
penalty. Let him that is angry without cause, be cast into the fire. Let him that reviles, receive his 
due in hell. If you think these laws which you hear strange, be not amazed. For if Christ was not 
intended to make new laws, why did He come? Those other laws are manifest to us; we know that 
the murderer and adulterer ought to be punished. If then we were meant only to be told the same 
things over again, where was the need of a heavenly Teacher? Therefore He does not say, Let the 
adulterer be punished, but, whoso looketh on with unchaste eyes. And where, and when, the man 
will receive punishment, He there tells us. And not in fine public monuments, nor yet somewhere 
out of sight,'*? did He deposit His laws; not pillars of brass did He raise up, and engrave letters 
thereon, but twelve souls raised He up for us, the souls of the Apostles, and in their minds has He 
by the Spirit inscribed this writing. This cite we to you. If this was authorized to Jews, that none 
might take refuge in the plea of ignorance, much more is it to us. But should any say, “I do not 
hear, therefore have no guilt,” on this very score he is most liable to punishment. For, were there 
no teacher, it would be possible to take refuge in this plea; but if there be, it is no longer possible. 
Thus see how, speaking of Jews, the Lord deprives them of all excuse; “If I had not come and 
spoken unto them, they had not had sin:” (John xv. 22): and Paul again, “But I say, have they not 
heard? Nay, but into all the earth went forth their sound.” (Rom. x. 18.) For then there is excuse, 
when there is none to tell the man; but when the watchman sits there, having this as the business 
of his life, there is excuse no longer. Nay, rather, it was the will of Christ, not that we should look 


This is expressed by Aid tobto ti bot. dvt1d15d6ao1: which however, Erasmus renders, Ideireo sequenti die reddunt sibi vestes 
iterum: Montf. redduntur vestes. (Perhaps there is an allusion to the legal phrase &vtidootc. v. Isocrat. mepi dvt18). 

149 Eic &vaOrjpata ovdé cic kpURSnv. The modern text has cic &KEovac ovdé eic, KUpPetc, alluding to the peculiar form of 
tables on which the laws of Athens were written. On critical grounds we retain the reading of the old text, which, as being the 
more difficult one, is not likely to have been substituted for the other. OUk eic dvaOjpata; “not on public monuments for display.” 
Laws of an Emperor, for instance, engraved on handsome monuments, may be called dva8rpata OvSE Eig KpUBSnV, (also an 


unusual expression), ‘nor yet where no one would see them.’ 
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only upon these written pillars, but that we should ourselves be such. But since we have made 
ourselves unworthy of the writing, at least let us look to those. For just as the pillars threaten others, 
but are not themselves obnoxious to punishment, nor yet the laws, even so the blessed Apostles. 
And observe; not in one place only stands this pillar, but its writing is carried round about in all 
the world. Whether you go among the Indians, you shall hear this: whether into Spain, or to the 
very ends of the earth, there is none without the hearing, except it be of his own neglect. Then be 
not offended, but give heed to the things spoken, that ye may be able to lay hold upon the works 
of virtue, and attain unto the eternal blessings in Christ Jesus our Lord, with Whom to the Father 
and Holy Ghost together be glory, power, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily VI. 


Acts II. 22 


“Ye men of Israel, hear these my words.” 


[“Ye men of Israel’’]: it is not for flattery that he uses this term; but, as he has borne hard upon 
them, he relaxes a little, and puts them in mind of their great ancestor’ [Israel]. Here again he 
begins with an introduction, that they may not become excited, now that he is going to make express 
mention to them of Jesus: for in what preceded, there was no reason why they should be excited, 
while the Prophet was the subject of discourse: but the name of Jesus would have given offence at 
the very outset—And he does not say, “Do as I bid you,” but, Hear; as being not at all exacting. 
And observe how he forbears to speak of the high matters, and begins with the very low: “Jesus,” 
he says: and then straightway mentions the place He belonged to, being one which was held in 
mean estimation: “Jesus of Nazareth”: and does not say anything great about Him, nor even such 
as one would say about a Prophet, so far: “Jesus,” he says, “of Nazareth, a man proved (to be) from 
God among you.” Observe; what great matter was this, to say that He was sent from God?'*! For 


150 Tov mpomdtopos, A. C. F. D. and Cat. but tod Aavid edxaipwo, B. E. Edd. GEcumenius fell into the same mistake and has 
Tod Mpomdtopos Aavid. But it is evident that Chrys. is commenting on the address “Avdpec IopanAitat. 

151 “Opa, Toiov rv tobto péya, TO einetv x. T. A. i.e. “He says as yet obSév pgya, nothing great, concerning Christ: nothing 
even that would be great if said of an ordinary Prophet. For, observe: moiov péya, what sort of great thing was it, to say that 
Christ was sent from God?” In the following sentences Chrys. seems to have been scarcely understood by his reporter. His 
meaning may be thus represented: “And yet, so it is: everywhere in the Scriptures we find examples of this remarkable petwots: 


“Christ was sent from God,” seems to be the point most studiously inculcated (tO onovdaGouevov): nay, we find it carried to 
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this was the point which on all occasions both He and John and the Apostles were studious to show. 
IN Thus hear John saying: “The same said unto me On whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and 
abiding on him, this is He.” (John i. 33.) But Christ Himself does this to an extreme; Of Myself I 
am not come, He sent Me. (ib. vii. 28.) And everywhere in the Scriptures this seems the point most 
studiously insisted upon. Therefore also this holy leader of the blessed company, the lover of Christ, 
the good shepherd, the man put in trust with the keys of heaven, the man who received the Spiritual 
Wisdom, when he has first subdued the Jews by fear; and has shown what great things have been 
vouchsafed to the disciples, and what a right they have to be believed, then first proceeds to speak 
concerning Him. Only think what boldness it was to say it, in the midst of the murderers—that He 
is risen! And yet he does not all at once say, He is risen; but what?—“He came,” says he, “from 
God: this is manifest by the signs which’—he does not yet say, Jesus Himself wrought: but 
what?—‘which God wrought by Him in the midst of you.” He calls themselves as witnesses. “A 
man proved (to be sent) from God among you, by miracles and wonders and signs, which God 
wrought by him in the midst of you, as also ye yourselves know.” Then, having fallen upon the 
mention of that their sacrilegious outrage, observe how he endeavors to quit them of the crime: 
“Him,” he says, “being by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God delivered up”: (v. 
23) [adding however, ] “‘ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain:” for though 
it was predetermined, still they were murderers.’ [““By the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God:”] all but using the same words as Joseph did; just as he said to his brethren; “Be not angry 
one with another by the way: God sent me hither.” (Gen. xlv. 5, 24.) It is God’s doing. “What of 
us, then?” (it might be said,) “it was even well done on our part.” That they may not say this, 
therefore it is that he adds, “By wicked hands ye have crucified and slain.” '°? Here then he hints at 


the utmost (ue UmepPoAfjs) in some of Christ’s own expressions. And so here: when Peter stands up—he, the leader of the 
Apostles, the lover of Christ, the good shepherd, the man entrusted with the keys of the kingdom of heaven, the man who has 
received the deposit of the Wisdom of the Spirit—after he has subdued the audience by the terrors of the coming judgments, has 
shown that he and his company have received wonderful gifts as foretold by the Prophet, and has made it felt that they have a 
right to be believed: you may well expect after all this that his first word about Christ will be something great; that he will 
certainly launch out boldly into the declaration, He is risen! Only think, though, what boldness to say this in the midst of the 
murderers!—Nothing of the kind. He begins with, “Jesus the Nazarene, a man proved to be from God unto you by signs, etc. 
which—(He did? no, but) God did by Him, etc. Wait awhile, however: the Orator will say all that needs to be said in due time.” 

152 Ei yap kai wpiopgvov Hv, Onolv, Suwc dvSpo~dvor foav. B.C. after dnaAd. tod ¢yKArpatos, and before the text. As the 
sentence so placed seemed to make Chrys. contradict himself, the other mss. and Edd. before Ben. omit it. Something is wanting, 
which perhaps may be supplied from CEcumen. AAAG Kai &nadAdoowv obk A~inoww avtovs Ta&vtn Tod EyKANpatos. "Encyet 
yap, dtr did xe1p@v avopwv aveiAete. 

153 In v. 23, the preferable reading is 510 xe1pd¢ dvopywv, “through the hand of lawless men,” instead of 51d yeipOv dvépwv 
of the Text. Recep. So A, B, C, D, Tisch. W. and H., Lach. Treg. R.V. This reading is also to be preferred in accordance with 


Bengel’s first rule of text-criticism—Lectio difficilior principatum tenet.—G.B.S. 
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Judas; while at the same time he shows them that it was not from any strength of theirs, and would 
not have been, if He had not Himself permitted it: it was God that delivered Him up. He has 
transferred the evil entire upon the head of Judas, now already parted from them; for he it was that 
delivered Him over to them by the kiss. Or, “By wicked hands,” refers to the soldiers: for neither 
is it simply, “Ye have slain,” but, By wicked men ye have done this.'** And observe how everywhere 
they make it of great importance that the Passion should first be confessed. Whom God Raised Up 
(v. 24), says he. This was the great thing; and observe how he sets it in the middle of his discourse: 
for the former matters had been confessed; both the miracles and the signs and the slaying—“Whom 
God,” says he, “raised up, having loosed the pains of death, because it was not possible that He 
should be kept in its power.” It is something great and sublime that he has hinted at here. For the 
expression, “It was not possible,” even itself is that of one assigning something.'® It shows that 


154 The confusion may be cleared up by supposing that Chrys. here commented upon the words 51a yeip@v d&vopwv as 
admitting of a double connection: viz.: with Exdotov Aabdvtes and with mpoon. dveiAete. In the former, it refers to Judas: while 
at the same time, it is shown that of themselves they had no power against Him. He was delivered up by the predestination and 
will of God, by means of the wicked hands of Judas; upon whom (already gone to his doom) the evil is shifted entire. But again, 
as €xdotovis not put simply and without addition (a&mAdc), so neither (o0SE) is &vetAete: but “by wicked hands ye slew,” i.e. by 
the soldiers. 

155 The text seems to be corrupt: Kat abto 8156vto0¢ Zotw tideikvvoty Ot. B. omits Eottv ti. Perhaps Kai avto is derived 
from an abbreviation of kpateio8a1 adtév: and 515dvtos Eottv ti may be, “is (the expression) of one assigning something, i.e. 
some special prerogative to Him:” or, possibly, “For the expression, Ka06t1 obk fv Suvatov even of itself implies the granting 
of something (in His case):” viz. as a postulate. E. kai adtov d18d6vta Euqatver Kataoxeiv’ kai Ott, i.e. “that it was even He that 
gave death the power to hold Him:” this, which is adopted by Edd. is, however, not a various reading, but only an attempt to 
restore the passage. (Ecumen. gives no assistance: he has only, 51 Sé tod, KaOdt1 ovk HV Suv. abtov Kpat., TO HEyaAiov abtod 
Taptotnot, Kal Sti OVKETI dnoOvroxel. In the next sentence E. and Edd. have: “For by ‘pains of death’ Scripture is everywhere 
wont to express ‘danger:’” but Ecumen. and Cat. agree with the old reading, 1 MoAaia. Possibly the meaning of the whole 
passage may be somewhat as follows. “It is something great and sublime that Peter has darkly hinted in saying, ‘it was not 
possible that He should be holden of it.’ And the very expression xa06t1 implies that there is something to be thought of (comp. 
Caten. in 1). Then, in the Old. Test., the expression wdives Savatov means pains in which death is the agent; but here they are 
the pangs inflicted upon death itself, travailing in birth with Christ ‘the first-begotten from the dead.’ It shows then both that 
death could not endure to hold Him, and, that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more. For the assertion, etc. But then, 
without giving them time to ponder upon the meaning of what he has darkly hinted, he goes off to the Prophet,” etc_—On the 
expression wdivac Avetv Mr. Field, Index to Hom. in Matt. s. v., remarks, that “‘it is said sometimes of the childbearing woman 
herself, as p. 118. B., sometimes of the child born, as p. 375. A., sometimes of the person aiding in the delivery, as Job xxxix, 


2. Hence the obscure passage Acts ii, 34 is to be explained. See Theophylact in 1.” 
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death itself in holding Him had pangs as in travail, and was sore bestead:'*° whereas, by pains, or, 
travail-pangs, of death, the Old Testament means danger and disaster: and that He so rose as never 
more to die. For the assertion, “Seeing that it was not possible that He should be holden of it,” 
means this, that His rising was not common to the rest. Then, however, before their thoughts can 
enter at all into his meaning, he brings David upon them, an authority which sets aside all human 
reasoning. “For David saith (with reference) to Him.” (v. 25.) And observe how, once more, the 
testimony is lowly. For therefore he begins the citation further up, with the matters of lowlier import: 


therefore!’ 


was death not in the number of grievous things [because], says he, “I foresaw the Lord 
always before my face, that He is on my right hand that I should not be moved:” (v. 25—27) and, 
“that Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell.” Then, having finished the citation from the Prophet, he 
adds; “Men and brethren.” (v. 29.) When he is about to say anything great, he uses this opening 
address, to rouse and to conciliate them. “Let me be allowed,” he says, “to speak freely to you of 
the patriarch David.” Remarkable lowliness, in a case where he was giving no hurt, nor was there 
any reason why the hearers should be angry. For he did not say, This is not said concerning David, 
but concerning the Christ. But in another point of view: by his reverential expression towards the 
blessed David, he awed them; speaking of an acknowledged fact as if it were a bold thing to say, 
and therefore begging them to pardon him for saying it. And thereupon his expression is not simply 
“concerning David,” but “concerning the patriarch David, that he is both dead and buried:” he does 
not also say, “and is not risen again,” but in another way (though this too would have been no great 
thing to say), “And his sepulchre is with us unto this day,” he has said what comes to the same 
thing. Then—and even so he does not come to the mention of Christ, but what next?—he goes on 
with his encomium upon David, “Being therefore a prophet, and knowing that with an oath God 
had sworn unto him.” (v. 30.) But this he says, that were it but on account of the honor shown to 
David, and the descent from him, they may accept what is said concerning Christ’s resurrection, 


156 It is noteworthy that this interpretation of wdivas tod Savatov (24) is exactly that of Meyer who explains thus: “Death 
travailed in birth-throes even until the dead was raised again. With this event these pangs ceased, they were loosed; and because 


God had made Christ alive, God has loosed the pangs of death.” Other interpretations are: (1) The snares or bands of death, on 


the ground that wdives is used in the Ixx. to translate the Hebrew isan (e.g. Ps. xviii. 5), which has this meaning. So Olsh. (2) 


That the pains of Jesus connected with the whole experience of death are meant. He is popularly conceived as enduring these 
pains until the resurrection when God loosed them, the conception being that he was under their power and constraint. We prefer 
this view. So Lechler, Gloag, Hackett—G.B.S. 

157 i.e. The former part of the passage cited, down to, “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” as far as the words go, is no 
more than David might say in reference to himself, or any other saint: viz. he set God always before his face, etc. therefore (51a 
TovTO, referring to v. 26. 514 tobto eve~p.) death was not in the number of things that cause grief. And St. Peter instead of going 
at once to that in the prophecy which is peculiar to Christ, with wise management begins with what is less exalted, ate 
cloaywytkwtépwv Adywv deouévoic, EEcumen.—For 51a tobto ob tv Avnovvtwv 6 Odvatos, E. and Edd. have tva det&n, Str 


ov...“to show that death,” etc. 
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as seeing that it would be an injury to the prophecy, and a derogating from (t1{¢ Eig aVTOUG TITS) 
their honor, if this were not the fact. “And knowing,” he says, “that with an oath God had sworn 
unto him’’—he does not say simply “promised”—“of the fruit of his loins after the flesh to raise 
up Christ, to seat Him upon his throne.” Observe how he has again only hinted at what is sublime. 
For now that he has soothed them with his expression, he confidently adds this: The prophet [saith 
it] “of His resurrection, that neither was His soul left in hell, nor did His flesh see corruption.” (v. 
31.) This again is wonderful: it shows that His resurrection was not like that of other men. For 
though death laid hold on Him, yet it did not its own work then.—And, as regards the sin, he has 
spoken of that, covertly and darkly; of the punishment, he forbore to add anything; but that they 
had slain Him, this he has spoken out; for the rest he now comes to the sign given by God. And 
when it is once proved, that He, the slain, was just, was dear to God, then, though thou be silent of 
the punishment, be sure that he which did the sin will condemn himself more than ever thou canst 
condemn him. So then, that he refers all to the Father, is in order that they may receive what is said: 
and that assertion, “Not possible,” he fetches in from the prophecy. Well then, let us again look 
over what has been said. 

“Jesus of Nazareth, a man proved (to be sent) from God unto you.” (Recapitulation of v. 22-31): 
one, of whom, by reason of His works, there can be no doubt; but who, on the contrary, is 
demonstrated. Thus also Nicodemus said, “No man can do these miracles which Thou doest—By 
miracles, and wonders, and signs which God wrought by Him in the midst of you” (John iii. 2): 
not secretly. Setting out from facts notorious to those whom he was addressing, he then comes to 
things hidden. Thereupon [in saying, “By the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God,”’] 
(v. 23) he shows that it was not because they had the power to do it, and that there was a wisdom 
and a Divine arrangement in the event, seeing it was from God. He rapidly passes over the unpleasant 
part, [adding, “Whom God raised up,” etc.] (v. 24). For it is always a point of great importance 
with them to show that He was once dead. Though ye should deny it, says he, (€xeivo1) those 
(present) will bear witness to the fact. [“Having loosed the pangs of death.’”] He that gives Death 
trouble, may much more give trouble to them that crucified Him: however, nothing of the kind is 
here said, as that He had power to slay you. Meanwhile,'** let us also learn thus to hold. For one 
that is in pain like a woman in travail, does not hold the thing held, and is not active but passive; 
and makes haste to cast it off. And it is well said: “For David saith in reference to him” (v. 25); 
that you may not refer that saying to the Prophet.—[“Therefore being a Prophet, and knowing,” 


158 TEWS WAVOGVWHEV Kal NEIS OUTW Katexelv. As the text stands, this can only mean, “And here by the bye let us also learn 
how to hold fast Christ; not to hold Him with pain, like one in travail-pangs, who therefore cannot hold fast, but is in haste to 
be delivered,” etc. But this can hardly have been St. Chrysostom’s meaning. Something seems to be omitted after kai npeic or 
oUtw.—Edd. téwe 5€ uavOdvouev Kai Nets ba TOV cipnuEvwv TI Eot1 TO Katéxelv. If this is: “What is the meaning of the 
expression Katéxetv, the emphatic Kai rueis is superfluous; and besides, the word xatéxetv does not occur in the text commented 


upon. CEcum. and the Catena give no help. 
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etc.] (v. 30, 31.) Do you observe how he now interprets the prophecy, and does not'® give it bare 
of comment? How did He “seat Him upon” David’s “throne?” For the kingdom after the Spirit is 
in heaven. Observe how, along with the resurrection, he has also declared the kingdom in the fact 
of His rising again. He shows that the Prophet was under constraint: for the prophecy was concerning 
Him. Why does he say, not, Concerning His kingdom (it was a great matter), but “Concerning His 
resurrection?” And how did He seat Him upon his (David’s) throne? Why, He reigns as King over 
Jews also, yea, what is much more, over them that crucified Him. “For His flesh saw no corruption.” 
This seems to be less than resurrection, but it is the same thing. 

“This Jesus”—observe how he does not call Him otherwise—“hath God raised up; whereof all 
we are witnesses. Being therefore by the right hand of God exalted” (v. 33, 34): again he takes 
refuge with the Father, and yet it had been enough to say what precedes: but he knows what a great 
point this is. Here he has hinted at the Ascension also, and that Christ is in heaven: but neither does 
he say this openly. “And having received,” says he, “the promise of the Holy Ghost.” Observe how, 
in the beginning of his discourse, he does not say that Jesus Himself had sent It, but the Father: 
now, however, that he has mentioned His signs and the things done to Him by the Jews, and has 
spoken of His resurrection, he boldly introduces what he has to say about these matters, again 
adducing themselves as witnesses by both senses: [“‘He hath shed forth this, which ye do see and 
hear.”] And of the resurrection he has made continual mention, but of their outrageous deed he has 
spoken once for all. “And having received the promise of the Holy Ghost.” This again is great. 
“The promise,” he says; because [promised] before His Passion. Observe how he now makes it all 
His [“He hath poured forth this”], covertly making a great point. For if it was He that poured it 
forth, it is of Him that the Prophet has spoken above, “In the last days I will pour forth of My Spirit 
on My Servants, and on Mine handmaids, and I will do wonders in the heaven above. (supra, v. 
17.) Observe what he secretly puts into it! But then, because it was a great thing, he again veils it 
with the expression of “His having received of the Father.” He has spoken of the good things 
fulfilled, of the signs; has said, that He is king, the point that touched them; has said, that it is He 
that gives the Spirit. (Arist. Rhet. 1. 3.) (For, however much a person may say, if it does not issue 
in something advantageous, he speaks to no purpose.) Just as John: “The same,” says he, “shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. iii. 11.) And it shows that the Cross not only did not make 
Him less, but rendered Him even more illustrious, seeing that of old God promised it to Him, but 
now has given it. Or [it may be], “the promise” which He promised to us. He so foreknew it about 


159 Edd. kai yopvryv ttOnor SnA@v mc. “And gives it bare (of comment), showing.” Montf. mistranslates yuuvryv 110, nudam 
exponat, and notices the old reading (A. B. C ) with the remark, Unus Codex mpog. ov yuuviyv. Minus recte. But Chrys. is now 
commenting on v. 30, 31. “Above, St. Peter gave the prophecy by itself: now he adds his own exposition and reasoning, “Being 


therefore a Prophet.” etc. 
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to be, and has given it to us greater after the resurrection. And, “hath poured it out,” he says; not'® 
requiring worthiness: and not simply gave, but with abundance. Whence’ does this appear? 
IN Henceforth after the mention of His giving the Spirit, he confidently speaks also of His ascension 
into heaven; and not only so, but again adducing the witness, and reminding them of that Person 
concerning Whom Christ once spake. (Matt. xxii. 43) “For not David,” says he “ascended into the 
heavens. (v. 34.) Here he no longer speaks in lowly phrase,'” having the confidence which results 
from the things said; nor does he say, “Be it permitted me to speak,” or the like: “But he saith 
himself; The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy 
footstool.” Now if He be David’s Lord, much more shall they not disdain Him. “Sit thou on My 
right hand;” he has set the whole matter here; “until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool:” here 
also he has brought upon them a great terror, just as in the beginning he showed what He does to 
His friends, what to his enemies. And again, as to the act of subjugation, not to provoke unbelief, 
he ascribes it to the Father. Since then these are great things that he has uttered, he again brings his 
discourse down to lowly matters. “Let therefore,” he says, “the whole house of Israel know assuredly: 
i.e. question ye not, nor doubt ye: then also in the tone of command it follows; “that God hath made 
Him both Lord’”—this he says from David—‘“and Christ,” (v. 36), this from the Psalm:'* For when 
it would have been rightly concluded, “Let therefore the whole house of Israel know assuredly 
that” He sitteth on the right hand of God, this, which would have been great, he forbears, and brings 
in a different matter which is much more humble, and the expression “Hath made;” i.e. hath ordained: 
so that there is nothing about (ovotwo1cs) communication of substance here, but the expression 
relates to this which has been mentioned. “Even this Jesus, Whom ye crucified.” He does well to 
end with this, thereby agitating their minds. For when he has shown how great it is, he has then 
exposed their daring deed, so as to show it to be greater, and to possess them with terror. For men 
are not so much attracted by benefits as they are chastened by fear.'™ 


160 EEEXEE, NOL, ovK &Etwya Cyto, kai oby anAdc. Edd. ’EE., p. EvtabOa to d&iwya euqatver, Kal St ody &mAwse. “Here 
he intimates the dignity: and that,” etc. But the meaning is, “He poured it forth, not requiring merit: i.e. not giving here and there 
to the most deserving, but as the phrase implies, with unsparing liberality.” weta dayrAstac. N. we’ UnEpBoAjjc. 

161 m608ev tobto; Edd. “Wherefore also to prove this very thing, he adds what follows.” The connection is, “He has shed 
forth. How so? It must be He; for not David ascended,” etc. 

162 Here five of our mss. have pe’ bnepBoAfi, “hyperbolically:” but the reading of E. pe0’ UnootoAfjc is attested by Ecumen. 
and the Catena. 

163 i.e. the expression “Lord” is derived from David's, “My Lord:” the expression “Christ,” or rather kai Xptotov 6 O€d¢ 
émoino ev, is from the Psalm: meaning perhaps the second Psalm. Edd. have, “this he says from David and from the Psalm,” 
after the text. 

164 The two Old Test. pp. (Joel ii. 28-32; Ps. xvi. 8-11) which occur in this chapter are quoted from the Ixx., the former 
freely, the latter with great exactness. The following peculiarities of phraseology are noticeable in the first passage. (1) “In the 


last days,” more definite expression for the Heb. and Ixx. “afterward.” (2) The partitive expression: “I will pour out of my Spirit,” 
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But the admirable and great ones, and beloved of God, need none of these motives: men, such 
as was Paul: not of the kingdom, not of hell, made he account. For this is indeed to love Christ, this 
to be no hireling, nor to reckon it a matter of trafficking and trading, but to be indeed virtuous, and 
to do all for the love of God. (Rom. ix. 3.) Then what tears does it not deserve, when, owing so 
large a measure, we do not even like traders seek the kingdom of heaven! He promises us so great 
things, and not even so is He worthy to be heard? What can come up to this enmity!’® And yet, 
they are mad after money-making, though it be with enemies, though it be with slaves, though it 
be with persons most hostile to them, that they come in contact, though it be with persons utterly 
evil, if only they expect that they shall be enabled by their means to make money, they will do 
everything, will flatter, and be obsequious, and make themselves slaves, and will esteem them more 
to be revered than all men, to get some advantage out of them: for the hope of money does not 
allow them to give a thought to any such considerations as these. But the Kingdom is not so powerful 


as money is; nay, rather, not in the smallest proportion as powerful. For'® 


it is no ordinary Being 
that promises: but this is greater than even the Kingdom itself that we receive it from such a Giver! 
But now the case is the same as if a king, wishing, after ten thousand other benefits, to make us his 
heirs and coheirs with his son [should be despised]: while some captain of a band of robbers, who 
has done ten thousand wrongs to us and to our parents, and is himself fraught with ten thousand 
wickednesses, and has utterly marred our honor and our welfare, should, on presenting a single 
penny, receive our worship. God promises a Kingdom, and is despised: the Devil helps us to hell, 
and he is honored! Here God, there Devil. But let us see the difference of the tasks enjoined. For 
if there were none of these considerations in the case: if it were not, here God, there Devil; not, 
here one helping to a kingdom, there to a hell: the nature itself of the tasks enjoined were sufficient 
to induce us to comply with the former. For what does each enjoin? The one,'®’ the things which 
make glorious; the other the things which put to shame: one, the things which involve in ten thousand 
calamities and disgraces; the other, the things which have with them abundant refreshment. For 


is after the lxx. vs. the original which reads: “I will pour out my spirit.” (3) The phrases: “saith God” and “they shall prophesy” 
(17, 18) are added to both Heb. and Ixx. (4) “Vapor” is from 1xx. for Heb. “columns.” (5) If we read kai émipavn at the end of 
v. 20 (as Mey., W. and H.) it is from the Ixx. an inaccurate trans. of Hebrew for “fearful,” occasioned by misunderstanding on 
the part of the Seventy of the derivation of the Heb. word. The second pp. follows the lxx. exactly and in several deviations from 
the original—G.B.S. 

165 Alluding to the Psalm above cited, “Until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” 

166 In the modern text the connection is supplied, and the thought expanded. “And yet neither is it any ordinary being that 
promises it: but One who is beyond comparison greater than the Kingdom itself. Now when the promise is a Kingdom, and God 
the Giver thereof, it is a great thing, the very receiving from such a Giver. 

167 In the original the pronouns are éxeivoc (God), obto¢ (the Devil; for which however our mss. have ob ta and abtd): then 
inversely, éxeivoc (the Devil), obtoc (God). The modern text reduces the antithesis to regularity by transposing the first and 
second clause, with éxeivoc, ovtos, in each member. Mr. Field, however, Hom. in Matt. 709 B. not. has remarked, that St. Chrys. 


is negligent in his use of these pronouns, and this passage may be added to those cited. 
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look: the one saith, “Learn ye of Me, for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.” (Matt. xi. 29): the other saith, Be thou savage, and ungentle, and passionate, and 
wrathful, and more a wild beast than a man. Let us see which is more useful, which, I pray you, 
more profitable. “Speak not of this,” say you.'® * * * But consider that he is the devil: above all 
indeed, if that be shown: there is need also to undergo toils, and, on the other hand, the prize of 
victory will be greater. For not he that enjoins easy tasks is the kind (kndeuwv) benefactor, but he 
that enjoins what is for our good. Since fathers also enjoin disagreeable tasks; but for this'® they 


are fathers: and so again do masters to slaves: but kidnappers and destroyers (Avuedvec) on the 
other hand, do just the reverse. And'” yet that the commands of Christ are attended with a pleasure, 
is manifest from that saying. For to what sort do you take the passionate man to belong, and to what 


171 


the forbearing and meek? Does not the soul of the (€xetvov) one!”! seem to be in a kind of solitary 


retreat, enjoying exceeding quiet; while that of (tovtov) the other is like a market-place and tumult 
and the midst of cities, where great is the clamor of those going out, the noise of camels, mules, 
asses: of men shouting loud to those that meet them, that they may not be trodden under foot: and 
again, of silver-beaters, of braziers, of men thrusting and pushing this way and that and some 
overborne, some overbearing? But the soul of (tovtov) the former is like some mountain-top, with 
its delicate air, its pure sunshine, its limpid gushing fountains, its multitude of charming flowers, 
while the vernal meads and gardens put on their plumage of shrubs and flowers, and glance with 


168 "ISWHEV TL XPNoIUWTEpoV, Ti dai (Se, A. N.) wpeAtotepov. (Here N. adds: My tobto SHpev tt xprowtepov' ti $€ 
MpPEAIULWTEPOV) Mr] ToOto —rotv Eins GAN’ Evvdnoov St1 did PoAdc Eotiv’ udAtota Ev dv Exetvo Se1x Of Sei Kai mdvousG 
UMOOTH Val Kal MaALy, k. Tt. A. The addition in N. is perhaps the result of unintentional repetition. If meant for emendation, it 
supposes an antithesis of xpro. and wMeAtpwrteEpov: “let us grant which is more serviceable (to others): but (the question is) 
which is more profitable (to one’s self).” This, however, is not what the context requires. Rather it seems that something is 
omitted after eins: e.g. GAN’ iSwyuev ti edKOAWTEpPoV, “But let us see which is more easy.” In the following sentence, it is not 
clear whether udAtota pév belongs to dei ain. v. “of course, if the former appear to be the case, it is necessary,” etc. or, to the 
preceding clause, as in the translation: “above all (consider that it is the devil who gives the bidding), if that appear to be the 
case (1.e. that it is the easier of the two): it is needful,” etc.—Edd. “But not only this, but bethink you that he indeed is the devil: 
for above all if that be shown, again the prize of victory shall be greater.” 

169 1a tobT0, i. e. by enjoining ta ovuépovta, although poptiKd, are fathers and masters shown to be truly such, whereas 
kidnappers who steal away children, seduce them by promising pleasure, and Avued@vec, masters who ruin their servants, let 
them have their own way.—Morel. Ben. ’Exeivot dé &vbpan. kai Avp. Kal mé&vta ta Evevtia: “but the others are kidnappers and 
destroyers, and all that is contrary (to fathers and masters).” Savil. as above. 

170 TAny 6tt kai ndooviy exer, SfjAov Exeiev. We have supplied the interpretation in the translation. ’Exei0ev, i.e. from that 
saying, “Come unto Me,” etc. D. has évted0ev: i.e. “is manifest from the following consideration.” 

171 Here is another instance of the negligent use of the pronouns éxeivoc and obtos noticed above (note 1). In the modern 
text this is altered, besides other changes intended as improvements upon the ornate description following. We have retained 


the original text throughout. 
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43 


rifling waters: and if any sound is heard there, it is sweet, and calculated to affect the ear with a 
sense of much delight. For either the warbling birds perch on the outermost spray of the branching 
trees, and cicadas, nightingales and swallows, blended in one harmony, perform a kind of concerted 
music; or the zephyr gently stirring the leaves, draws whistling tones from pines and firs, resembling 
oft the notes of the swan: and roses, violets, and other flowers, gently swayed, and (kvaviCovta) 
dark-dimpling, show like a sea just rippled over with gentle undulations. Nay, many are the images 
one might find. Thus, when one looks at the roses, one shall fancy that he beholds in them the 
rainbow; in the violets a waving sea; in the lilies, the sky. But'” not by the spectacle alone, and the 
beholding, does such an one then cause delight: but also in the very body of him that looks to the 
meadow, rather it refreshes him, and causes him to breathe freely, so that he thinks himself more 
in heaven than on earth. There is withal a sound of a different kind, when water from the 
mountain-steep, borne by its own force through ravines gently plashes over its pebbly bed with 
lulling noise, and so relaxes our frame with the pleasurable sensations, as quickly to draw over our 
eyes the soft languor of slumber. You have heard the description with pleasure: perhaps also it has 
made you enamored of solitude. But sweeter far than this solitude is the soul * * of the long-suffering. 
For it was not for the sake of describing a meadow, nor for the sake of making a display of language, 
that we have broached this similitude: but the object was, that, seeing how great is the delight of 
the long suffering, and how, by converse with a long suffering man, one would be far more both 
delighted and benefited, than by frequenting such spots, ye may follow after such men. For when 
not even a breath of violence proceeds from such a soul, but mild and engaging words, then indeed 
does that gentle softness of the zephyr find its counterpart: entreaties also, devoid of all arrogance, 
but forming the resemblance to those winged warblers,—how is not this far better? For not the 
body is fanned by the soft breeze of speech; no, it refreshes our souls’? heated and glowing. A 
physician, by ever so great attention, could not so speedily rid a man of the fever, as a patient man 
would cool, by the breath of his own words, a person who was passionate and burning with wrath. 
And why do I speak of a physician? Not even iron, made red-hot and dipped into water, so quickly 
parts with its heat, as does the passionate man when he comes in contact with the soul of the 
long-suffering. But as, if it chance that singing birds find their way into the market, they go for 
nothing there, just so is it with our precepts when they light upon souls addicted to wrathful passions. 


172 OU tf OE& 139° 5é pdvov ovdE TH Set tEpmer (Sav. TEpmoIto sv) TOTE 6 ToLodtOG, GAAG Kal (Ev B. C ) TH oWpati abtTm 
TOO 1pdc TOV AElUMva Op@vtos, (tod 1. t. A. 0. om. Sav. with full stop at adtd., Exervov (yap add. B. Sav.) paAAov avinot k. T. 
A. Savile’s reading, adopted by Ben. rests on the sole authority of the New College ms. and is manifestly a correction, as the 
Paris Editor remarks. (This ms. has the clause tob....0p@vtoc, but dotted for correction or omission, and the yap is added by a 
later hand.) But the passage seems to be incurably corrupt and only so much of the sense can be guessed at, that the delight is 
said not only to affect the eye, but to be felt through the whole frame of the beholder. 

173 GAAG Wuoxas dvinot BEeppatvopevn Kal CEovoa. (BEovoa A.) The latter words, “heated and glowing,” as manifestly 
unsuitable to apa are omitted in the modern text. They seem to be a fragment of a sentence, describing the heat of fever, or of 


passion. 
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Assuredly, sweeter is gentleness than bitterness and frowardness.—Well, but the one was God’s 
bidding, the other the devil’s. Do you see that it was not for nothing that I said, even if there were 
no devil or God in the case, the things enjoined would be enough in themselves to (&noottjoat) 
revolt us? For the one is both agreeable to himself, and serviceable to others, the other displeasing 
to himself, and hurtful to others. Nothing is more unpleasant than a man in a passion, nothing more 
noisome, more odious, more shocking, as also nothing more pleasing than one who knows not what 
it is to be in a passion. Better dwell with a wild beast than with a passionate man. For the beast, 
when once tamed, abides by its law; but the man, no matter how often you have tamed him, again 
turns wild, unless'“ however he should of himself settle down into some such habit (of gentleness). 

For as a bright sunny day and winter with all its gloom, so are the soul of the angry and that of 
the gentle. However, let us at present look not to the mischievous consequences resulting to others, 
but to those which affect the persons themselves: though indeed it is also no slight mischief (to 
one’s self) to cause ill to another, for the present, however, let that be the consideration. What 
executioner with his lash can so lacerate the ribs, what red-hot lancets (6BeAtoxot) ever so pierced 
the body, what madness can so dispossess a man of his natural reason, as anger and rage do? I know 
many instances of persons engendering diseases by giving loose to anger: and the worst of fevers 
are precisely these. But if they so injure the body, think of the soul. For do not argue that you do 
not see the mischief, but rather consider, if that which is the recipient of the malignant passion is 
so hurt, what must be the hurt sustained by that which engenders it! Many have lost their eyes, 
many have fallen into most grievous disease. Yet he that bears bravely, shall endure all things 
easily. But, however, both such are the troublesome tasks the devil enjoins, and the wages he assigns 
us for these is hell. He is both devil and foe to our salvation, and we rather do his bidding than 
Christ’s, Saviour as He is, and Benefactor and Defender, and speaking as He does such words, 
which are both sweeter, and more reverend, and more profitable and beneficial, and are both to 
ourselves and to those who live in our company the greatest of blessings. Nothing worse than anger, 
my beloved, nothing worse than unseasonable wrath. It will not have any long delay; it is a quick, 
sharp passion. Many a time has a mere word been blurted out in anger, which needs for its curing 
a whole lifetime, and a deed been done which was the ruin of the man for life. For the worst of it 
is this, that in a little moment, and by one act, and by a single word, full oft has it cast us out from 
the possession of eternal good, and brought to nought a world of pains. Wherefore I beseech you 
to do all you can to curb this savage beast. Thus far, however, I have spoken concerning meekness 
and wrath; if one should take in hand to treat of other opposites, as covetousness and the mad 
passion for glory, contrasted with contempt of wealth and of glory; intemperance with sobriety; 
envy with benevolence; and to marshal them each against its opposite, then one would know how 


174 TA ei un Eig €E1v Exvtdv tiva Toiabtnv Kataotroele. Edd. énaég cic Exin....xataotroac: “having settled himself down 
into some such habit.” But the old reading is preferable. “You may pacify him again and again, but the fit is subdued for the 
time, not the temper changed. There will be a fresh outbreak by and bye, unless indeed by self-discipline (Eavtov kat.) he bring 


himself into a habit,” etc. 
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great the difference. Behold how from the very things enjoined it is plainly shown, that the one 
master is God, the other the devil! Why then, let us do God’s bidding, and not cast ourselves into 
bottomless pits; but while there is time, let us wash off all that defiles the soul, that we may attain 
unto the eternal blessings, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to 
the Father and Holy Ghost together be glory, power, honor, now and ever, and world without end. 
Amen. 


Homily VII. 


Acts II. 37 


“Now when they heard these words (E.V. ‘this,’) they were pricked in their heart, and said unto 
Peter and to the rest of the Apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 


Do you see what a great thing gentleness is? More than any vehemence, it pricks our hearts, 
inflicts a keener wound. For as in the case of bodies which have become callous, the man that 
strikes upon them does not affect the sense so powerfully, but if he first mollify them and make 
them tender, then he pierces them effectually; so in this instance also, it is necessary first to mollify. 
But that which softens, is not wrath, not vehement accusation, not personal abuse; it is gentleness. 
The former indeed rather aggravate the callousness, this last alone removes it. If then you are 
desirous to reprove any delinquent, approach him with all possible mildness. For see here; he gently 
reminds them of the outrages they have committed, adding no comment; he declares the gift of 
God, he goes on to speak of the grace which bore testimony to the event, and so draws out his 
discourse to a still greater length. So they stood in awe of the gentleness of Peter, in that he, speaking 
to men who had crucified his Master, and breathed murder against himself and his companions, 
discoursed to them in the character of an affectionate father and teacher. Not merely were they 
persuaded; they even condemned themselves, they came to a sense of their past behavior. For he 
gave no room for their anger to be roused, and darken their judgment, but by means of humility he 
dispersed, as it were, the mist and darkness of their indignation, and then pointed out to them the 
daring outrage they had committed. For so it is; when we say of ourselves that we are injured, the 
opposite party endeavor to prove that they have not done the injury; but when we say, we have not 
been injured, but have rather done the wrong, the others take the contrary line. If, therefore, you 
wish to place your enemy (gic dyw@va) in the wrong, beware of accusing him; nay (&ywvtoat), plead 
for him, he will be sure to find himself guilty. There is a natural spirit of opposition in man. Such 
was the conduct of Peter. He did not accuse them harshly; on the contrary, he almost endeavored 
to plead for them, as far as was possible. And this was the very reason that he penetrated into their 
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souls. You will ask, where is the proof that they were pricked? In their own words; for what say 
they? “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” Whom they had called deceivers, they call “brethren:” 
not that hereby they put themselves on an equality with them, but rather by way of attracting their 
brotherly affection and kindness: and besides,'” because the Apostles had deigned to call them by 
this title. And, say they, “What shall we do?” They did not straightway say, Well then, we repent; 
but they surrendered themselves to the disciples. Just as a person on the point of shipwreck, upon 
seeing the pilot, or in sickness the physician, would put all into his hands, and do his bidding in 
everything; so have these also confessed that they are in extreme peril, and destitute of all hope of 
salvation. They did not say, How shall we be saved? but, “What shall we do?” Here again Peter, 
though the question is put to all, is the man to answer. “Repent,” says he, “and be baptized every 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ.” (v. 38.) He does not yet say, Believe, but, “Be baptized 
every one of you.” For'”® this they received in baptism. Then he speaks of the gain; “For the remission 
of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” If you are to receive a gift, if baptism 
conveys remission, why delay? He next gives a persuasive turn to his address, adding, “For the 
promise is unto you” (v. 39): for he had spoken of a promise above. “And to your children,” he 
says: the gift is greater, when these are to be heirs of the blessings. “And to all,” he continues, “that 
are afar off:” if to those that are afar off, much more to you that are near: “even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call.” Observe the time he takes for saying, “To those that are afar off.” It is 
when he finds them conciliated and self-accusing. For when the soul pronounces sentence against 
itself, no longer can it feel envy. “And with many other words did he testify, and exhort, saying.” 
(v. 40.) Observe how, throughout, the writer studies brevity, and how free he is from ambition and 
display. “He testified and exhorted, saying.” This is the perfection of teaching, comprising something 
of fear and something of love. “Save yourselves from this untoward generation.” He says nothing 
of the future, all is about the present, by which indeed men are chiefly swayed; he shows that the 
Gospel releases from present'”’ evils as well. “Then they that gladly received his word were baptized; 
and the same day there were added unto them about three thousand souls.” (v. 41.) Think you not 
this cheered the Apostles more than the miracle? “And they continued steadfastly and with one 


175 This is strangely rendered by Ben. At alioquin, postquam illos sic appellare dignati fuerant, et dixerant. Erasmus rightly, 
Et aliter: quoniam illi eos primum ita appellare dignati fuerunt. cumen. “And because Peter in the beginning of his discourse 
had so addressed them, hence they themselves had a handle for so addressing the Apostles.” 

176 Toto yap ev tH Pantiopati napéAafov. St. Chrysostom cannot mean to say that they received the gift of faith in baptism, 
not having it before: (see Mark xvi. 16, Acts viii. 37.) But the meaning seems to be, with allusion to the traditio symboli in 
baptism, “He does not as yet say, “Believe:” the question, “Dost thou believe?” would be put to them in their baptism, when the 
Creed was delivered to them. So that the injunction “Believe” is in fact included in the “Be baptized.” 

17 We adopt the reading of A. N. The other mss. have kai t@v Tapdvtwv Kai TOV LEAASVIWV dmohAdttEL KaKdv, “both 
from present and from future evils.” Below, v. 42, duo8vpadov, which Chrys. seems to have had in his copy, was probably 


derived into this verse after mpooxapt. from mpooKkapt. opo8. v. 46. 
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accord in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship.”'’* (v. 42.) Here are two virtues, perseverance and 
concord. “In the Apostles’ doctrine,” he says: for they again taught them; “and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayer.” All in common, all with perseverance. “And fear came upon 
every soul” (v. 43): of those that believed. For they did not despise the Apostles, like common men, 
nor did they fix their regard on that which was visible merely. Verily, their thoughts were kindled 
into a glow.'” And as Peter had before spoken much, and declared the promises, and the things to 
come, well might they be beside themselves with fear. The wonders also bore witness to the words: 
“Many wonders and signs were done by the Apostles.” As was the case with Christ; first there were 
signs, then teaching, then wonders; so was it now. “And all that believed were together, and had 
all things common.” (v. 44.) Consider what an advance was here immediately! For the fellowship 
was not only in prayers, nor in doctrine alone, but also in (oAtteia) social relations. “And sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had need.” See what fear 
was wrought in them! “And they parted them,” he says, showing the (tO oikovopiKov) wise 
management: “As every man had need.” Not recklessly, like some philosophers among the Greeks, 
of whom some gave up their land, others cast into the sea great quantities of money; but this was 
no contempt of riches, but only folly and madness. For universally the devil has made it his endeavor 
to disparage the creatures of God, as if it were impossible to make good use of riches. “And 
continuing daily with one accord in the temple” (v. 46), they enjoyed the benefit of teaching. 
Consider how these Jews did nothing else great or small, than assiduously attend at the temple. 
For, as having become more earnest, they had increased devotion also to the place. For the Apostles 
did not for the present pluck them away from this object, for fear of injuring them. “And breaking 
bread from house to house, did take their portion of food with gladness and singleness of heart, 
praising God, and having favor with all the people.” (v. 47.) It seems to me that in mentioning 
“bread,” he here signifies fasting and hard life; for they “took their portion of food,” not of dainty 
fare. “With gladness,” he says. Seest thou that not the dainty fare, but the (tpogrig ob tpu@ric) food 
made the enjoyment. For they that fare daintily are under punishment and pain; but not so these. 
Do you see that the words of Peter contain this also, namely, the regulation of life? [“And singleness 
of heart.”’] For no gladness can exist where there is no simplicity. How had they “favor with all the 
people?” On account of their alms deeds. For do not look to the fact, that the chief priests for envy 
and spite rose up against them, but rather consider that “they had favor with the people.”—“And 


178 The exact force of kotvwvia here has been much disputed. By many it is thought to mean communication (to the needy) 
in the having all things common (ko1v@), Ols., Lechler, et al. By others it is understood to refer to the Lord’s Supper, but against 
this view is the fact that kortvwvia did not become a name for the sacrament until the third or fourth century. Others render: 
fellowship understanding either the participation in common meals (&yénoa1) or the enjoyment of mutual sympathy, helpfulness 
and encouragement—the fellowship of Christian friendship. So Bengel, Mey., Hack., Gloag. This view is the preferable 
one.—G.B.S. 


179 Of our mss. N. E. have the true reading, nenvpwto, which is attested by the Catena: the rest, nemwpwto “were hardened.” 
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the Lord added to the Church daily (€ni to avt6) [together] such as should be saved.—And'™® all 
that believed were together.” Once more, the unanimity, the charity, which is the cause of all good 
things!'*! 

[“Now when they heard this,” etc. “Then Peter said unto them,” etc.] (Recapitulation, v. 37.) 
What had been said was not enough. For those sayings indeed were sufficient to bring them to faith; 
but these are to show what things the believer behooves to do. And he said not, In the Cross, but, 
“In the name of Jesus Christ let every one of you be baptized.” (v. 38.) And he does not put them 
continually in mind of the Cross, that he may not seem to reproach them, but he says simply, 
“Repent:” and why? That we may be punished? No: “And let each of you be baptized in the name 
of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins.” And yet quite other is the law; of this world’s tribunals: 
but in the case of the Gospel proclamation (knptypatos); when the delinquent has confessed, then 
is he saved! Observe how Peter does not instantly hurry over this, but he specifies also the conditions, 
and adds, “Ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost;” an assertion accredited by the fact, that the 
Apostles themselves had received that gift. [For the promise,” etc.] (v. 39.) “The promise,” i.e. 
the gift of the Holy Ghost.'* So far, he speaks of the easy part, and that which has with it a great 
gift; and then he leads them to practice: for it will be to them a ground of earnestness, to have tasted 
already of those so great blessings [“‘and with many other words did he testify,” etc.] (v. 40). Since, 
however, the hearer would desire to learn what was the sum and, substance of these further words, 


180 This citation from v. 44. is not misplaced: it refers to the words éni tO abt with which in Chrysostom’s copy and many 
considerable authorities, this verse ended. (‘O KUptoc mpooe. tT. owl. Ka’ NUEpav Eni TO avdto. Métpoc Sé Kai’l. dvéBatvov k. Tt. A. 
Lachm.)—In the opening of the next paragraph, the modern text has: “And with many other words he testified. This he says, 
showing that what had been said,” etc. But it is evident that the recapitulation begins here, with v. 37. and ta Aex0évta, and 
éxeiva, mean the preceding discourse, v. 14-36.; tadta, not “the many other words,” v. 40. but, “Repent and be baptized.” 

181 The main lines of the picture which Luke here draws of the Apostolic community are: (1) Constant teaching and exhortation 
on the part of the Apostles. (2) Christian fellowship, with prayer and the regular observance of the Lord’s Supper. (3) The doing 
of miracles. (4) The contribution of all to the common fund—not all at once, but gradually and as occasion required—as the 
imperfects and Ka06t1 ctv t1¢ xpeiav etyev (v. 44) show. (5) The confident hope and exultant joy with which the work of the new 
kingdom was carried forward in the conviction that the gospel was for all (v. 39). The né&otv toic cig waxpdv must, we think, 
refer to the heathen (Calv., Beng., Lech., De W., Lange, Alf., Hack., Gl.) and not merely to distant members of the Jewish nation 
(Baumg., Mey.).—G.B.S. 

182 In the old text (mss. and Catena) after T@v TAElovwv Adywv TO KepaAatov comes the clause tobtd Eot1, Protv, 1 SwpEed 
tov ‘A. Iv. where it is clearly misplaced: for to eUKoAov x. t. X. is, “Be baptized, and ye shall receive,” etc., and tote Emi tov 
Biov &yet refers to v. 40.: “And with many other words,” of which mAe16vwv Adywv the kepaAatov is, “Save yourselves,” etc. 
Hence the clause must belong to v. 39. and accordingly the Catena gives the whole passage from ’Aé1émtotoc 6 Adyos to Emi tO 
Bart. €€€pxovtat. as the comment on v. 38, 39. We have restored the proper order, and supplied the omitted citations —The 
modern text after 16 kepaAatov, has kai todto mpoottOnot, deikvvc, St 1 Swped tod ‘A. Iv. “Since the hearer, etc. this also he 


adds, showing that it is the gift of the Holy Ghost.”—But the “hearer” is the person hearing or reading the narrative. 
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47 


he tells us this: [“Saying, save yourselves from this untoward generation.” ] [““They then, that gladly 
received his words,” etc.] (v. 41) they approved of what had been said, although fraught with terror, 
and after their assent given, proceed at once to baptism.'* “And they continued” it is written, 
“steadfastly in the doctrine” (or, “teaching’’) “of the Apostles” (v. 42): for it was not for one day, 
no nor for two or three days that they were under teaching as being persons who had gone over to 
a different course of life.'** [“And they continued with one accord in the Apostles’ doctrine,” etc. ] 
The expression is not, Ouov “together,” but oHo8vpadov, “with one accord;” (“and daily,” he says 
[afterwards], “they were continuing with one accord in the temple,”) i.e. with one soul.'* And here 
again in his conciseness, he does not relate the teaching given; for as young children, the Apostles 
nourished them with spiritual food. “And fear came upon every soul” (v. 43): clearly, of those, as 
well, who did not believe; namely, upon seeing so great a change all at once effected, and besides 
in consequence of the miracles. [“‘And all that believed were together, and had all things in common,” 
etc.] (v. 44.) They are all become angels on a sudden; all of them continuing in prayer and hearing, 
they saw that spiritual things are common, and no one there has more than other, and they speedily 
came together (mi TO aUTO), to the same thing in common, even to the imparting to all.'*° “And all 
the believing” (v. 44), it says, were Emi TO avto: and to see that this does not mean that they were 
together in place, observe what follows [“‘And had all things common’’]. “All,” it says: not one with 
the exception of another. This was an angelic commonwealth, not to call anything of theirs their 
own. Forthwith the root of evils was cut out. By what they did, they showed what they had heard: 
this was that which he said, “Save yourselves from this untoward generation.”—“And daily 
continuing with one accord in the temple.” (v. 46.) Since they are become three thousand, they take 
them abroad now: and'*’ withal, the boldness imparted by the Spirit being great: and daily they 


183 Here E. strangely inserts the formula of recapitulation, AAN’ idwuev dvw_v ta Aeyopeva: received by Sav., Ben. but 
bracketted by Morel. 

184 Here the mss. have: “And fear came,” etc., v. 43, with its comment, which we have restored to its proper place. 

185 Obyi dod 5g, KAN’ SUOALEASOV Hoav: “Kad” Hugpav TE Eolv, MpooKapT. OMOOUL. éEv TH lep@,” toutéot1, wd Woyx7}. B. 


C. F. D. St. Chrys. here returns to v. 42. in which he read in his copy the word 6po8vpaddév. Commenting on that expression, 
he refers to v. 46 (as his remark on that verse above was that they were taught, tij¢ didaoKaAtac anéAavov, in the Temple). Or 
perhaps this clause may have been added by the scribe, because he did not find mpooxapt. oyo8. in v. 42, but did find it in v. 
46.—E. “But he says not dpod, but 608 since it is possible to be pod yet not Ou08., when people are divided in opinion. And 
with words he exhorted. And here again,” etc. So Edd. 

186 "Emi TOUTO, Emi TO M&o1 petadobvan B.C D. F. N. Cat. on v. 46, but on v. 45, Cat. has émi to avti, which is doubtless the 
true reading: for which the innovator, not understanding it, has éri tO ta abtHv néor S1adodva1. On Exi tO avtO compare the 
comment on ch. iv. 32. in Hom. xi. §1. 

187 Ga tig toUtwv (N. and Cat. tot Mvevuatoc) nappnotas (mapovoias B.) moAAfic ovongs, Ka’ NyEpav te kK. Tt. A. B.C. D. 
F. N. Cat. We have adopted the reading preserved by N. and the Catena.—E. and Edd. “Who also with boldness, seeing there 


was great boldness now, daily went up and continued in the Temple.” 
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went up as to a sacred place, as frequently we find Peter and John doing this: for at present they 
disturbed none of the Jewish observances. And this honor too passed over to the place; the eating 
in the house. In what house? In the Temple.'** Observe the increase of piety. They cast away their 
riches, and rejoiced, and had great gladness, for greater were the riches they received without labor 
(Gmova Cat. al. &ya8&). None reproached, none envied, none grudged; no pride, no contempt was 
there. As children they did indeed account themselves to be under teaching: as new born babes, 
such was their disposition. Yet why use this faint image? If you remember how it was when God 
shook our city with an earthquake, how subdued all men were. (/nfra, Hom. xli. §2.) Such was the 
case then with those converts. No knavery, no villany then: such is the effect of fear, of affliction! 
No'® talk of “mine” and “thine” then. Hence gladness waited at their table; no one seemed to eat 
of his own, or of another’s;—I grant this may seem a riddle. Neither did they consider their brethren’s 
property foreign to themselves; it was’? the property of a Master; nor again deemed they aught 
their own, all was the brethren’s. The poor man knew no shame, the rich no haughtiness. This is 
gladness. The latter deemed himself the obliged and fortunate party; the others felt themselves as 
honored herein, and closely were they bound together. For indeed, because when people make 
doles of money, there are apt to be insults, pride, grudging; therefore says the Apostle, “Not 
grudgingly, or of necessity.” —(2 Cor. ix. 7.) [“With gladness and simplicity of heart,” etc.] See of 
how many things he bears witness to them! Genuine faith, upright conduct, perseverance in hearing, 
in prayers, in singleness, in cheerfulness. [“‘Praising God.’’] (v. 47.) Two things there were which 
might deject them; their abstemious living, and the loss of their property. Yet on both these accounts 
did they rejoice. [“And having favor with all the people.”] For who but must love men of this 
character, as common fathers? They conceived no malice toward each other; they committed all 
to the grace of God. [“With all the people.”] Fear there was none; yea, though they had taken their 
position in the midst of dangers.'*' By singleness, however, he denotes their entire virtue, far 
surpassing their contempt of riches, their abstinence, and their preseverance in prayer. For thus also 
they offered pure praise to God: this is to praise God. But observe also here how they immediately 
obtain their reward. “Having favor with all the people.” They were engaging, and highly beloved. 
For who would not prize and admire their simplicity of character; who would not be linked to one 
in whom was nothing underhand? To whom too does salvation belong, but to these? To whom 


188 Kal abtr (1. abt Sé 1) TN Eig TOV TOTOV diéhatve TO Ev TH Oikw EoOtetv’ Mot& 251° oikw; v TH iep@; B. C. D. F. Cat. 
This “eating in the house” refers to the clause KA@vteEc te Kat’ oiKov tov. If the passage be sound, Chrys. here represents that 
the Temple was honored by the breaking of bread (the Holy Eucharist?), there—Edd. from E. koi abt) 5é 1 €i¢ TOV TOMOV TIEN 


d1éPatve 1pd¢ tov Tod iepob Aeondtyv “And the honor itself paid to the place passed over to the Lord of the Temple.” 


189 Edd. add, to uxpov p& 210'ya, “That cold expression.” 
190 Aeonotika, i.e. of Christ their common Master. But Erasm. Erant enim ut dominorum, and so Ben. 
191 Kai tadta év péoots Kivdbvorig EubePAnKdtwv adtav. Erasm. omits the two last words: Ben. in media pericula conjectis. 


The meaning is: “Not even in the midst of dangers, which they themselves had boldly charged, or, invaded.” 
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those great marvels? Was it not to shepherds that the Gospel was first preached? and to Joseph,'” 
being a man of simple mind, insomuch that he did not let a suspicion of adultery frighten him into 
doing wrong? Did not God elect rustics, those artless men? For it is written, “Blessed is every 
simple soul.” (Prov. xi. 25.) And again, “He that walketh simply, walketh surely.” (Prov. x. 9.) 
“True,” you will say, “but prudence also is needed.” Why, what is simplicity, I pray you, but 
prudence? For when you suspect no evil, neither can you fabricate any: when you have no 
annoyances, neither can you remember injuries. Has any one insulted you? You were not pained. 
Has any one reviled you? You were nothing hurt. Has he envied you? Still you had no hurt. 
Simplicity is a high road to true philosophy. None so beautiful in soul as the simple. For as in regard 
of personal appearance, he that is sullen, and downcast, and reserved (oUvvous), even if he be 
good-looking, loses much of his beauty; while he that relaxes his countenance, and gently smiles, 
enhances his good looks; so in respect of the soul, he that is reserved, if he have ten thousand good 
points, disfigures them; but the frank and simple, just the reverse. A man of this last description 
may be safely made a friend, and when at variance easily reconciled. No need of guards and outposts, 
no need of chains and fetters with such an one; but great is his own freedom, and that of those who 
associate with him. But what, you will say, will such a man do if he fall among wicked people? 
God, Who has commanded us to be simple-minded, will stretch out His hand. What was more 
guileless than David? What more wicked than Saul? Yet who triumphed? Again, in Joseph’s case; 
did not he in simplicity approach his master’s wife, she him with wicked art? Yet what, I pray, was 
he the worse? Furthermore, what more simple than was Abel? what more malicious than Cain? 
And Joseph again, had he not dealt artlessly with his brethren? Was not this the cause of his 
eminence, that he spoke out unsuspiciously, while they received his words in malice? He declared 
once and again his dreams unreservedly; and then again he set off to them carrying provisions; he 
used no caution; he committed all to God: nay, the more they held him in the light of an enemy, 
the more did he treat them as brothers. God had power not to have suffered him to fall into their 
hands; but that the wonder might be made manifest, how, though they do their worst, he shall be 
higher than they: though the blow do come upon him, it comes from another, not from himself. On 
the contrary, the wicked man strikes himself first, and none other than himself. “‘For'”’ alone,” it is 
said, “shall he bear his troubles.” (Prov. 1x. 12.) Ever in him the soul is full of dejection, his thoughts 
being ever entangled: whether he must hear aught or say aught, he does all with complaints, with 
accusation. Far, very far from such do friendship and harmony make their abode: but fightings are 
there, and enmities, and all unpleasantness. They that are such suspect even themselves. To these 
not even sleep is sweet, nor anything else. And have they a wife also, lo, they are enemies and at 
war with all: what endless jealousies, what unceasing fear! Aye, the wicked, movnpoc has his name 
from movetv, “to have trouble.” And, indeed, thus the Scripture is ever calling “wickedness” by the 


192 Although he speaks below of Joseph the Patriarch, it seems that the husband of Mary is meant here. 
193 Movos yap, pnotv, avtAroet ta kaKd. A. omits this and the next clause: E. substitutes, “so is he even to himself an enemy. 


Of such an one the soul is,” etc. so Edd. 
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name of labor; as, for instance, “Under his tongue is toil and labor;” and again, “In the midst of 
them is toil and labor.” (Ps. x. 7; xc. 10; and lv. 11.) 

Now if any one should wonder, whence those who had at first been of this last class, now are 
so different, let him learn that affliction was the cause, affliction, that school-mistress of heavenly 
wisdom, that mother of piety. When riches were done away with, wickedness also disappeared. 
True, say you, for this is the very thing I am asking about; but whence comes all the wickedness 
there is now? How is it that it came into the minds of those three thousand and five thousand 
straightway, to choose virtue, and that they simultaneously became Christian philosophers, whereas 
now hardly one is to be found? how was it that they then were in such harmony? What was it, that 
made them resolute and active? What was it that so suddenly inflamed them? The reason is, that 
they drew near with much piety; that honors were not so sought after as they are now; that they 
transferred their thoughts to things future, and looked for nothing of things present. This is the sign 
of an ardent mind, to encounter perils; this was their idea of Christianity. We take a different view, 
we seek our comfort here. The result is, that we shall not even obtain this, when the time is come. 
“What are we to do?” asked those men. We, just the contrary—‘What shall we do?” What behooved 
to be done, they did. We, quite the reverse.'** Those men condemned themselves, despaired of 
saving themselves. This is what made them such as they were. They knew what a gift they had 
received. But how can you become like them, when you do everything in an opposite spirit? They 
heard, and were forthwith baptized. They did not speak those cold words which we do now, nor 
did they contrive delays (p. 47, note 3); and yet they had heard all the requirements: but that word, 
“Save yourselves from this generation,” made them to be not sluggish; rather they welcomed the 
exhortation; and that they did welcome it, they proved by their deeds, they showed what manner 
of men they were. They entered at once the lists, and took off the coat; whereas we do enter, but 
we intend to fight with our coat on. This is the cause that our antagonist has so little trouble, for 
we get entangled in our own movements, and are continually thrown down. We do precisely the 
same thing as he who, having’ to cope with a man frantic, breathing fire; and seeing him, a professed 
wrestler, covered with dust, tawny, stripped, clotted with dirt from the sand and sun, and running 
down with sweat and oil and dirt; himself, smelling of perfumes, should put on his silken garments, 
and his gold shoes, and his robe hanging down to his heels, and his golden trinkets on the head, 


194 We adopt the reading preserved by A. N. (what is also contained in the modern text with additions meant for explanation.) 
“Ti MonjowueEv;” NpwWtwv Exeivor. HpeEic 5é tO Evavttov: Ti romjoopeEv; “Anep Eder yeveoOan Enotovv. ‘Hyueic Se tobvavtiov. The 
modern text, after np. Exeivol, inserts, dmoyivwoKovteEs Eautwv’ “despairing of themselves:” and, after the second question, 
AEYOHEV, EX1ISELKVUPEVOL IPOS TOUS Tapdvtac, Kal UEya Ppovobvtes Ey’ Eautoic: “Say (we), showing off ourselves to those 
present, and thinking great things of ourselves.” B. C. omit, perhaps by oversight, the clauses between, Ti moijowpev (B. tt 
moujoouev); and, “Amep é5et. In the following sentences, the force of the verbs katéyvwoav, dméyvwoav, E€yvwoav might be 
rendered thus: “They knew themselves guilty, knew that in them was no power to save themselves—knew what a gift they 
received.” 


195 TIPO KvdSpa LatvoyEVov Exwv, Tdp nvéovta. E. F. D. and Edd. omit these words. 
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and so descend into the arena, and grapple with him. Such a one will not only be impeded, but 
being taken up with the sole idea of not staining or rending his fine clothes, will tumble at the very 
first onset, and withal will suffer that which he chiefly dreaded, the damage of those his fond 
delights. The time for the contest is come, and say, are you putting on your silks? It is the time of 
exercise, the hour of the race, and are you adorning yourself as for a procession? Look not to 
outward things, but to the inward. For by the thoughts about these things the soul is hampered on 
all sides, as if by strong cords, so that she cannot let you raise a hand, or contend against the 
adversary; and makes you soft and effeminate. One may think himself, even when released from 
all these ties, well off, to be enabled to conquer that impure power. And on this account Christ too 
did not allow the parting with riches alone to suffice, but what saith He? “Sell whatsoever thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and come and follow Me.” (Mark x. 21.) Now if, even when we cast 
away our riches, we are not yet in a safe position, but stand still in need of some further art and 
close practice; much more, if we retain them, shall we fail to achieve great things, and, instead 
thereof, become a laughing-stock to the spectators, and to the evil one himself. For even though 
there were no devil, though there were none to wrestle with us, yet ten thousand roads on all sides 
lead the lover of money to hell. Where now are they who ask why the devil was made (d1ati 0 4. 
yéyovev;)? Behold here the devil has no hand in the work, we do it all ourselves. Of a truth they of 
the hills might have a right to speak thus, who after they had given proof of their temperance, their 
contempt of wealth and disregard of all such things, have infinitely preferred to abandon father, 
and houses, and lands, and wife, and children. Yet, they are the last to speak so: but the men who 
at no time ought to say it, these do say it. Those are indeed wrestlings with the devil; these he does 
not think worth entering into. You will say, But it is the devil who instils this same covetousness. 
Well, flee from it, do not harbor it, O man. Suppose now, you see one flinging out filth from some 
upper story, and at the same time a person seeing it thrown out, yet standing there and receiving it 
all on his head: you not only do not pity him, but you are angry, and tell him it serves him right; 
and, “Do not be a fool,” everyone cries out to him, and lays the blame not so much on the other for 
shooting out the filth, as on him for letting it come on him. But now, you know that covetousness 
is of the devil; you know that it is the cause of ten thousand evils; you see him flinging out, like 
filth, his noisome imaginations; and do you not see that you are receiving on your bare head his 
nastiness, when it needed but to turn aside a little to escape it altogether? Just as our man by shifting 
his position would have escaped; so, do you refuse to admit such imaginations, ward off the lust. 
And how am I to do this? you will ask. Were you a Gentile, and had eyes for things present alone, 
the matter perhaps might be one of considerable difficulty, and yet even the Gentiles have achieved 
as much; but you—a man in expectation of heaven and heavenly bliss—and you to ask, “How am 
I to repel bad thoughts?” Were I saying the contrary, then you might doubt: did I say, covet riches, 
“How shall I covet riches,” you might answer, “seeing such things as I do?” Tell me, if gold and 
precious stones were set before you, and I were to say, Desire lead, would there not be reason for 
hesitation? For you would say, How can I? But if I said, Do not desire it; this had been plainer to 
understand. I do not marvel at those who despise, but at those who despise not riches. This is the 
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character of a soul exceeding full of stupidity, no better than flies and gnats, a soul crawling upon 
the earth, wallowing in filth, destitute of all high ideas. What is it you say? Are you destined to 
inherit eternal life; and do you say, how shall I despise the present life for the future? What, can 
the things be put in competition?'”® You are to receive a royal vest; and say you, How shall I despise 
these rags? You are going to be led into the king’s palace; and do you say, How shall I despise this 
present hovel? Of a truth, we ourselves are to blame in every point, we who do not choose to let 
ourselves be stirred up ever so little. For the willing have succeeded, and that with great zeal and 
facility. Would that you might be persuaded by our exhortation, and succeed too, and become 
imitators of those who have been successful, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, and power, and honor, now and 
ever, and world without end. Amen. 


Homily VIII. 


Acts I. 1 


“Now Peter and John went up together into the temple, at the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour.” 


Everywhere we find these two Apostles in great harmony together. “To him Simon Peter 
beckoned.” (John xiii. 24.) These two also “came together to the sepulchre. (Ib. xx. 3 et seq.) And 
concerning John, Peter said unto Christ, “And what shall this man do?” (Ib. xxi. 21.) Now as for 
the other miracles, the writer of this book omits them; but he mentions the miracle by which they 
were all'*’ put in commotion. Observe again that they do not come to them purposely; so clear were 
they of ambition, so closely did they imitate their Master. Why now did they go up to the temple? 
Did they still live as Jews? No, but for expediency (ypnotuwes).'* A miraculous sign again takes 


196 Lt] yap cupnprota ta mpa&yuato; Erasm. negligently, non sunt eque amabiles ille res: Ben. num res sunt mutuo 
comparabiles? 
197 (Ecumen. has preserved the true reading: dg’ ob navtec éxiviOnoav. Mss. and Cat. éx{vnoev. (N. in the margin, by a later 


hand, évixnoe.) E. and Edd. 6 5é toAAny eixe trv xnAné Kai mévtac eEvice, tobto Aye. 

198 There is no evidence that Peter and John attended upon the Jewish worship simply “for expediency.” There is much to 
the contrary. The early Christians had no idea of ceasing to be Jews. Peter at this time supposed it to be necessary for the Gentile 
converts to be circumcised (Gal. ii.). It was incident to the gradual separation of Christianity from Judaism that those who had 
been zealous adherents of the latter should suppose that its forms were still to be the moulds of the new system. They were not 


for this reason less honestly and genuinely Christian, but had not yet apprehended the principle of Christian liberty as Paul 
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place, which both confirms the converts, and draws over the rest; and such, as they were a sign for 
having wrought.’ The disease was in the nature of the man, and baffled the art of medicine. He 
had been forty years lame (ch. iv. 20), as the writer says afterwards, and no one during all that time 
had cured him. And the most obstinate diseases are those which are born with men. It was a great 
calamity, insomuch that even to provide for himself his necessary sustenance was impossible for 
him. The man was conspicuous both from the place, and from his malady. Hear how the matter is 
related. “And a certain man, lame from his mother’s womb, was carried, whom they laid daily at 
the gate of the temple which is called Beautiful, to ask alms of them that entered into the temple.” 
(v. 2.) He sought to receive alms, and he did not know who the men were. “Who seeing Peter and 
John about to go into the temple, asked an alms. And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, with John, 
said, Look on us.” (v. 3, 4.) Yet, not even so were the man’s thoughts elevated, but he persisted in 
his importunity. For such is poverty; upon a refusal, it compels people still to persist. Let this put 
us to shame who fall back in our prayers. But observe, I pray you, Peter’s gentleness: for he said, 
“Look on us.” So truly did their very bearing, of itself, betoken their character. “And he gave heed 
unto them, expecting to receive something of them. Then Peter said, Silver and gold have I none; 
but such as I have I give thee.” (v. 5, 6.) He did not say, I give thee something much better than 
silver or gold: but what? “In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk. And he took 
him by the right hand, and lifted him up.” (v. 7.) Such was also the way of Christ. Often He healed 
by word, often by an act, often also He stretched forth the hand, where men were somewhat weak 
in faith, that the cure might not appear to be spontaneous. “And he took him by the right hand, and 
lifted him up.” This act made manifest the Resurrection, for it was an image of the Resurrection. 
“And immediately his feet and ankle bones received strength. And he leaping up stood, and walked.” 
(v. 8.) Perhaps it was by way of trying himself that he put it thus to further proof, whether perchance 
the thing done might not be to no purpose. His feet were weak; it was not that he had lost them. 
Some say that he did not even know how to walk.*” “And entered with them into the temple.” Of 
a truth it was marvellous. The Apostles do not urge him; but of his own accord he follows, by the 
act of following pointing out his benefactors. “And leaping and praising God;” not admiring them, 
but God that wrought by them. The man was grateful. 

[““Now”” Peter and John went up together into the temple,” etc.] You observe how they continued 
in prayer. “The ninth hour:” there they prayed together. [“And a certain man,” etc.] The man was 


afterward expounded it. The point of difficulty was not so much the entrance of the Gentiles into the Kingdom of God as the 
question whether they should enter through the gate of Judaism.—G.B.S. 

199 Kal olov onysiov hoav moijoavtec. E. “And a miracle such as they had not yet wrought.” So Edd. 

200 CEcumen. “That he leaped was either because he was incredulous of what had happened, or, by way of trying his power 
of stepping more surely and firmly, or, the man did not know how to walk.” 

201 E. and Edd. “But let us look over again what has been said. ‘They went up,’ he says, ‘at the hour of prayer, the ninth 


hour.’ Perhaps just at that time they carried and laid the lame man, when people,” etc. In the old text the clause abtov BaotdCovtes 
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in the act of being carried at that instant. [“Whom they laid daily:”] (his bearers carried him away:) 
[“at the gate,” etc.] just when people went into the temple. And that you may not suppose that they 
carried him for some other purpose, but that it was in order that he might receive alms, hear what 
the writer says: “so that he might receive alms of those entering into the temple.” (Recapitulation 
of vv. 1-8.) And this is the reason why he also makes mention of the places, to give evidence of 
what he relates. “And how was it,” you may ask, “that they did not present him to Christ?” Perhaps 
they were certain unbelieving men, that haunted the temple, as in fact neither did they present him 
to the Apostles, when they saw them entering, after having done such great miracles. “He asked,” 
it is written, “to receive an alms.” (v. 3.) Their bearing marked them as certain devout and righteous 
men. [“And Peter fastening his eyes upon him, with John, said,” etc.] (v. 4, 5.) And observe how 
John is everywhere silent, while Peter makes excuse for him also; “Silver and gold,” he says, “have 
I none.” (v. 6.) He does not say, I have none here, as we are wont to speak, but absolutely, I have 
none. “What then?” he might say, “do you take no notice of me, your suppliant?” Not so, but of 
what I have, receive thou. Do you remark how unassuming Peter is, how he makes no display even 
to the object of his beneficence? [“In the name,” etc. “And he took him by the hand,” etc.] (v. 7.) 
And the mouth and the hand did all. Such*” sort of persons were the Jews; lame, and the right thing 
being to ask for health, these same ask for money, grovelling on the ground: for this it was that 
they beset the temple—to get money. What then does Peter? He did not despise him; he did not 
look about for some rich subject; he did not say, If the miracle is not done to some great one (Eic 
EkEivov), nothing great is done: he did not look for some honor from him, no, nor heal him in the 
presence of people; for the man was at the entrance, not where the multitude were, that is, within. 
But Peter sought no such object; nor upon entering did he proclaim the matter: no, it was by his 
bearing that he attracted the lame man to ask. And the wonder is, that he believed so readily. For 
those who are set free from diseases of long standing, hardly believe their very eyesight. Once 
healed, he remains with the Apostles, giving thanks to God. “And he entered,” it is said, “with them 
into the temple, walking, and leaping, and praising God.” (v. 8.) Observe how restless he is, in the 
eagerness of his delight, at the same time shutting the mouths of the Jews. Also, that he leaped, 
was to prevent the suspicion of hypocrisy; for after all, this was beyond the possibility of deception. 
For if previously he was totally unable to walk, even when hunger pressed hard (and indeed he 
would not have chosen to share with his bearers the proceeds of his begging, if he had been able 
to manage for himself), this holds still more in the present case. And how should he have feigned 


anryveyKav (which should be oi Baot. abtov) seems meant to explain xa0’ nuEpav: they bore him daily, and the same persons 
carried him away. 

202 E. and Edd. to1odtot tivec foav Kai lovdaior (for oil.) xwAevovtec...o1 5é (for adtol) U&AAOV Xpryata aitovol...ot Kai 
51d todto...“Such sort of people were also [the] Jews, being lame (i e. like many beggars among ourselves): even when they 
have only to ask for health, yet they rather ask for money...who even for this reason beset the temple,” etc. But the meaning 


seems rather to be: “See here an emblem of the Jews. Lame, and needing but,” etc. 
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in behalf of those who had given him no alms? But the man was grateful, even after his recovery. 
And thus on either side his faith is shown, both by his thankfulness, and by the recent event. 

He was so”? well known to all, that “they recognized him. And all the people,” it says, “saw 
him walking and praising God; and they recognized (€meyivwoxov) that it was he which sat for 
alms at the Beautiful gate of the temple.” (v. 9.) It is well said, “they recognized,” inasmuch as he 
was one unknown now by reason of what had happened: for we use this term with regard to objects, 
which we find a difficulty in recognizing. [“And they were filled with wonder and amazement at 
that which had happened unto him.”] Needs must it be believed that*“ the name of Christ remits 
sins, seeing it produces even such effects as this. (“And as he held Peter and John, all the people 
came together at the porch that is called Solomon’s, greatly wondering.” (v. 11.) From his good 
feelings and love towards the Apostles, the lame man would not leave them; perhaps he was thanking 
them openly, and praising them. “And all the people,” it is said, “ran together unto them. And when 
Peter saw them, he answered.” (v. 12.) Again it is he who acts, and addresses the people. 

And in the former instance, it was the circumstance of the tongues that aroused them to hearing, 
now it was this miracle; then, he took occasion to speak from their accusations now, from their 
supposition. Let us then consider, in what this address differs from the former, and in what it agrees 
with that. The former was held in a house, before any one has come over, and before they themselves 
have wrought anything; this, when all are wondering, and the healed man is standing by; when 
none doubt, as in the other case where some said “These men are full of new wine.” (Acts xii. 13.) 
At the one, he was surrounded by all the Apostles as he spoke; but at this, he has John alone; for 
by this time he is bold, and become more energetic. Such is the nature of virtue; once started, it 
advances, and never stops. Observe also how it was divinely ordered, that the miracle should take 
place in the temple, that others also might wax bold, while the Apostles work not in holes (€ic 
Katadvoeic) and comers, and in secret: though not in the interior of the temple either, where the 
greater number were. How then, I pray you, was it believed? The man himself who was healed 
proclaimed the benefit. For there was no reason why he should lie, nor why he should have joined 
a different set of people.*® Either then it was because of the spaciousness of the place, that he there 


203 oUTW N&o1 yywpPIdc Hv Ot1 Eneyivwoxov, A. B. C.D. F. Sav. Morel. Ben. But Commelin. and Ed. Par. Ben. 2. after 
Erasm. adopt the reading of E. ob uv méito1 yvwpipoc fv SOev Kai: because of the following comment on émeyivwoxov. But the 
meaning is: They were all acquainted with him (it could not be otherwise): but seeing him walking and leaping, they found it 
difficult to believe that it was he, and yet they could not doubt it. This is well denoted by éneyivwoxov: for we use this word, 
Emi TOV HOAIG yvwpICouEvwv: strange as it was, they were satisfied that it was he, the man whom they all knew so well. 

204 “Ede1 miotevOFvat 510T1, B. C. di dt1 A. This seems to be the comment on the remaining clause of v. 10, which we have 
supplied: but the meaning is obscure. The modern text has ¢5e1 yoov n. 6t1. 

205 ovdé yap dv Epedoato, ob8 dv én’ GAAouc tivac HAGev. It is not clear who are the 4AAo1 t1véc: and something is wanting. 


In fact, this part of the Homily is very defective. The next sentence seems to refer to the mention of the porch called Solomon’s, 
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wrought the miracle, or because the spot was retired. And observe the event. They went up for one 
object, and they accomplished another. Thus also did Cornelius: he prayed and fasted?” * * *, But 
hitherto they always call Him, “of Nazareth.” “In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth,” said Peter, 
walk. For in the first instance, the thing required was, that He should be believed in. 

Let us not, I pray you, give over at the beginning of the story:*°”’ and if one has named some 
particular achievement of virtue, and then has dropped it for awhile, let us begin over again. If we 
get into the right mood (év &e1), we shall soon arrive at the end, soon reach the summit. For 
earnestness, it is said, begets earnestness, and dulness begets dulness. He who has effected some 
little reformation, thereby receives encouragement to approach greater things, and thence again to 
go on something more than that; and just as it is with fire, the more wood it lays hold on, the more 
vehement it becomes, so likewise zeal, the more pious reflections it kindles, the more effectually 
is it armed against their opposites. As, for example: There are set in us, like so many thorns, perjury, 
falsehood hypocrisy, deceit, dishonesty, abusiveness, scoffing, buffoonery, indecency, scurrility; 
again under another head, covetousness, rapacity, injustice, calumny, insidiousness; again, wicked 
lust, uncleanness, lewdness, fornication, adultery; again, envy, emulation, anger, wrath, rancor, 
revenge, blasphemy, and numberless others. If we effect a reformation in the first instances, not 
only in them will the success have been achieved, but through them in the following cases also. 
For reason has then gained more strength to overthrow those other vices. For instance, if he, who 
has frequently sworn, once extirpates that satanic habit, he has not only gained this point, but a 
habit of piety in other respects will have been brought in. For no one, I suppose, averse to swearing 
would easily consent to do any other wicked act; he will feel a reverence for the virtue already 
acquired. Just as the man who wears a beautiful robe, will blush to roll himself in the mire; so is it 
also here. From this beginning he will come to learn not to be angry, not to strike, not to insult. For 
if once he has come right in little matters, the whole affair is done. Often, however, something of 
this sort takes place, that a person has once reformed, and then again through carelessness falls 
back into the old sins but too readily, so that the case becomes irremediable. For instance, we have 
made it a law to ourselves not to swear; we have got on well, for some three, or even four days; 
after that being hard put to it, we scattered away the whole of our collected gain; we then fall into 
indolence and recklessness. Still it is not right to give over; one must set to work zealously again. 


but evidently supposes something preceding: e.g. “The miracle was performed at the Beautiful Gate, beside which was the Porch 
called Solomon’s.” 

206 E. and Edd. KopvrfAtog cAAa vnotebwv nbdxeto, Kal dAAa Opa. “Cornelius prayed with fasting, for one object: and sees 
a vision of something other than he thought for.” 

207 It can hardly be imagined that St. Chrysostom’s meaning is correctly reported here. "Ev &pyfj tod dinyuatos, can only 
mean, In the beginning of the narrative (of this miracle). It seems that the case of this man, who at first lies at the gate of the 
temple, unable to stir, and in the end, enters with the Apostles walking and leaping and praising God, furnished the theme for 


the ethical part of the discourse. “There is the like cure for our souls: let us not give over for want of success in the first attempt, 


but begin again after every failure.” 
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For it is said, he that has built up a house, and then sees his building pulled down, will have less 
spirit for building again. Yes, but for all this, one must not be dispirited, but must once more set to 
work zealously. 

Let us then lay down daily laws for ourselves. For a time let us begin with the easier. Let us 
retrench all that superfluity of paths, and put a bridle on our tongues; let no one swear by God. Here 
is no outlay, here is no fatigue, here is no cost of time. It is sufficient to will, and all is done. It is 
a matter of habit. I beseech and entreat you, let us contribute thus much of zeal. Tell me, if I had 
bid you contribute your money, would not each one of you readily cast in according to his ability? 
If you saw me in extreme danger, would you not, if it had been possible, have cut off your own 
flesh to give me? Well, I am in danger now, and in great danger, such indeed that, were I withal 
confined to a dungeon, or had I received ten thousand stripes, or were a convict in the mines, I 
could not suffer more. Reach me then the hand. Consider how great is the danger, that I should not 
have been able to reform this which is least: I say “least” in regard to the labor required. What shall 
I have to say hereafter, when thus called to account? “Why did you not remonstrate? why did you 
not enjoin? why did you not lay the law before them? why did you not check the disobedient?” It 
will not be enough for me to say, that I did admonish. It will be answered, “You ought to have used 
more vehement rebuke; since Eli also admonished.” (1 Sam. ii. 24.) But God forbid I should compare 
you with Eli’s sons. Indeed, he did admonish them and say, “Nay, my sons, do not so; evil is the 
report that I hear of you.” (1 Sam. iii. 13.) But subsequently the Scripture saith, that he did not 
admonish his sons: since he did not admonish them severely, or with threats. For is it not strange 
indeed, that in the synagogues of the Jews the laws are in such force, and whatever the teacher 
enjoins is performed; while here we are thus despised and rejected? It is not my own glory that I 
care for (my glory is your good report), but it is for your salvation. Every day we lift up our voice, 
and shout in your ears. But there is none to hear. Still we take no strong measures. I fear we shall 
have to give an account at the coming Day of this excessive and unseasonable leniency. 

Wherefore, with a loud and clear voice, I proclaim to all and testify, that those who are notorious 
for this transgression, who utter words which come “of the evil one,” (Matt. v. 37.) (for such is 
swearing,) shall not step over the threshold of the Church. Let this present month be the time allowed 
you for reforming in this matter. Talk not to me, “Necessity of business compels me to use oaths, 
else people do not believe me.” To begin with this, retrench those oaths which come merely of 
habit. I know many will laugh, but it is better to be laughed at now, than wept for hereafter. They 
will laugh, who are mad. For who, I ask, in his right mind would laugh at the keeping of the 
commandment? But suppose they do; why, it will not be at us, but at Christ, that such men will 
laugh. You shudder at the word! I knew you would. Now if this law were of my making, at me 
would be the laughing; but if Another be the Lawgiver, the jeering passes over to Him. Yes, and 
Christ was once spit upon, and smitten with the palm, smitten upon the face. Now also He bears 
with this, and it is no wonder (ovdév dmekoc)! For this, hell is prepared; for this, the worm that 
dieth not. Behold, again I say and testify; let him laugh that will, let him scoff that listeth. Hereunto 
are we Set, to be laughed at and mocked, to suffer all things. We are “the offscouring” (1 Cor. iv. 
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13) or the world, as blessed Paul says. If any man refuse to conform to this order, that man I, by 
my word, as with a trumpet’s blast, do prohibit to set foot over the Church’s threshold, be he prince, 
be he even the crowned head. Either depose me from this station, or if I am to remain, expose me 
not to danger. I cannot bear to ascend this throne, without effecting some great reformation. For if 
this be impossible, it is better to stand below. Nothing more wretched than a ruler who does his 
people no good. Do exert yourselves, and attend to this, I entreat you; and let us strive, and of a 
surety more will come of it. Fast, entreat God (and we will do the same with you) that this pernicious 
habit may be eradicated. It is no great matter,’ to become teachers to the world; no small honor 
to have it said everywhere, that really in this city there is not a man that swears. If this come to 
pass, you will receive the reward not only of your own good works; indeed what I am to you, this 
you will become to the world. Assuredly others also will emulate you; assuredly you will be a 
candle set upon a candlestick. 

And is this, you will say, the whole matter? No, this is not all, but this is a beginning of other 
virtues. He who swears not, will certainly attain unto piety in other respects, whether he will or 
not, by dint of self-respect and awe. But you will urge that most men do not keep to it, but fall 
away. Well, better one man that doeth the will of the Lord, than ten thousand transgressors. In fact, 
hereby is everything subverted, everything turned upside down, I mean, because after the fashion 
of the Theatre we desire numbers not a select number. For what indeed will a multitude be able to 
profit? Would you learn that it is the saints, not the numbers, which make the multitude? Lead out 
to war ten hundred thousand men, and one saint, and let us see who achieves the most? Joshua the 
son of Nun went out to war, and alone achieved all; the rest were of no use.” Wouldest thou see, 
beloved, that the great multitude, when it does not the will of God, is no better than a thing of 
naught? I wish indeed, and desire, and with pleasure would be torn in pieces, to adorn the Church 
with a multitude, yea, but a select multitude; yet if this be impossible, that the few should be select, 
is my desire. Do you not see, that it is better to possess one precious stone, than ten thousand farthing 
pieces? Do you not see that it is better to have the eye sound, than to be loaded with flesh, and yet 
deprived of sight? Do you not see that it is better to have one healthy sheep, than ten thousand with 
the murrain; that fine children, though few, are better than many children diseased withal; that in 
the Kingdom there will be few, but in hell many? What have I to do with a multitude? what profit 
therein? None. Rather they are a plague to the rest. It is as if one who had the option of ten healthy 
persons or ten thousand sick folks, should take to himself the latter in addition to the ten. The many 
who do nothing well, will avail us only for punishment hereafter, and disgrace for the time being. 
For no one will urge it as a point in our favor that we are many; we shall be blamed for being 


208 Ovdév péya Eotl yev. d15a0x. ti ik. OV utkpov x. T. A. The passage is manifestly corrupt, and the mss. lend no assistance. 
Ben. conjecturally, Nihil majus est quam esse doctores orbis: nec parum, etc. Ed. Par. Ben. 2. Fortasse, obxobv péya. But it is 
more likely that something is wanting, e.g. “It is no great matter [to be free from the vice of swearing. But to set an example to 
others would be a great thing], to be teachers herein of the whole world,” etc. 


209 “AAA Tod BéAetc idetv. dyannté, 5t1 6 MOAVS SyAos k. t. A. The modern text, ‘O MoAUs dSxAoc, &yannté, kK. T. A. 
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unprofitable. In fact, this is what men always tell us, when we say, We are many; “aye, but bad,” 
they answer. 

Behold again: I give warning, and proclaim with a loud voice, let no one think it a laughing 
matter: I will exclude and prohibit the disobedient; and as long as I sit on this throne, I will give 
up not one of its rights. If any one depose me from it, then I am no longer responsible; as long as 
I am responsible, I cannot disregard them; on account not of my own punishment, but of your 
salvation. For I do exceedingly long for your salvation. To advance it, I endure pain and vexation. 
But yield your obedience, that both here and hereafter you may receive a plentiful reward, and that 
we may in common reap eternal blessings; through the grace and mercy of the only-begotten Son 
of God; to Whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, power, and honor, now and ever, 
world without end. Amen. 


Homily IX. 


Acts III. 12 


“And when Peter saw it, he answered unto the people, Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this, or 
why look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own power or holiness we have made this man 
to walk?” 


There is greater freedom of speech in this harangue, than in the former. Not that he was afraid 
on the former occasion, but the persons whom he addressed there, being jesters and scoffers, would 
not have borne it. Hence in the beginning of that address he also bespeaks their attention by his 
preamble; “Be this known unto you, and hearken to my words.” (ch. ii. 14.) But here there is no 
need of this management. (kataoxeur{c.) For his hearers were not in a state of indifference. The 
miracle had aroused them all; they were even full of fear and amazement. Wherefore also there 
was no need of beginning at that point, but rather with a different topic; by which, in fact, he 
powerfully conciliated them, namely, by rejecting the glory which was to be had from them. For 
nothing is so advantageous, and so likely to pacify the hearers, as to say nothing about one’s self 
of an honorable nature, but, on the contrary, to obviate all surmise of wishing to do so. And, in 
truth, much more did they increase their glory by despising glory, and showing that what had just 
taken place was no human act, but a Divine work; and that it was their part to join with the beholders 
in admiration, rather than to receive it from them. Do you see how clear of all ambition he is, and 
how he repels the honor paid to him? In the same manner also did the ancient fathers; for instance, 
Daniel said, “Not for any wisdom that is in me.” (Dan. 11. 30.) And again Joseph, “Do not 
interpretations belong to God?” (Gen. xi. 8.) And David, “When the lion and the bear came, in the 
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name of the Lord I rent them with my hands.” (1 Sam. xvii. 34.) And so likewise here the Apostles, 
“Why look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our own power or holiness we had made this man 
to walk?” (v. 13.) Nay, not even this;?'° for not by our own merit did we draw down the Divine 
influence. “The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our fathers.” See how 
assiduously he thrusts himself (ciow@e1) upon the fathers of old, lest he should appear to be 
introducing a new doctrine. In the former address he appealed to the patriarch David, here he appeals 
to Abraham and the rest. “Hath glorified His Servant*!! Jesus.” Again a lowly expression, like as 
in the opening address. 

But at this point he proceeds to enlarge upon the outrage, and exalts the heinousness of the 
deed, no longer, as before, throwing a veil over it. This he does, wishing to work upon them more 
powerfully. For the more he proved them accountable, the better his purpose were effected. “Hath 
glorified,” he says, “His Servant Jesus, Whom ye delivered up, and denied Him in the presence of 
Pilate, when he was determined to let him go.” The charge is twofold: Pilate was desirous to let 
Him go; you would not, when he was willing. “But ye denied the Holy One and the Just, and desired 
a murderer to be granted unto you; and killed the Prince (or Author) of Life: Whom God hath raised 
from the dead; whereof we are witnesses.” (v. 14, 15.) Ye desired a robber instead of Him. He 
shows the great aggravation of the act. As he has them under his hand, he now strikes hard. “The 
Prince of Life,” he says. In these words he establishes the doctrine of the Resurrection. “Whom 
God hath raised from the dead.” (ch. ii. 26.) “Whence doth this appear?” He no longer refers to the 
Prophets, but to himself, inasmuch as now he has a right to be believed. Before, when he affirmed 
that He was risen, he adduced the testimony of David; now, having said it, he alleges the College 
of Apostles. “Whereof we are witnesses,” he says. 

“And His name, through faith in His name, hath made this man strong, whom ye see and know: 
yea, the faith which is by Him hath given him this perfect soundness in the presence of you all.” 
Seeking to declare the matter ((nt@v tO mpdypa eimetv), he straightway brings forward the sign: 
“In the presence,” he says, “of you all.” As he had borne hard upon them, and had shown that He 
Whom they crucified had risen, again he relaxes, by giving them the power of repentance; “And 
now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers.” (v. 17.) This is one 


210 "AAN ovdde tovto’ ob yap, k. t. A. This seems to refer to eboeBeia: “but not by our holiness any more than by our own 
power.” The modern text: OSE Todto NuETEpoV, Prov’ ov yap, kK. T. A. “Not even this is our own, he says; for not,” etc. 

211 or, Child, tov mata. Ecumen. seems to have considered this as a lowly title, for he says: “And of Christ he speaks lowly, 
TH TpooGervan, tov Maida.” But to this remark he adds, “For that which in itself is glorified, can receive no addition of 
glory.” —Below Kxa0we év t@ mpoo1pt& 251° may refer to the prefatory matter (after the citation from Joel) of the sermon in ch. 
ii.: see below, in the Recapitulation, whence we might here supply, dvwtépw éAeyev, “ Inoobv tov Nav. x. t. A.” “As in the 
opening address [above, he said: ‘Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God,’ etc.].” Or, “like as in the opening words of this 
discourse he speaks in lowly manner of themselves.” CEcumen. “He still keeps to lowlier matters, both as to themselves, and as 


to Christ. As to themselves, in saying that not by their own power they wrought the miracle. As to Christ,” etc. 
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ground of excuse. The second?” is of a different kind. As Joseph speaks to his brethren, “God did 
send me before you (Gen. xlv. 5); what in the former speech he had briefly said, in the words, “Him, 
being delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken,”—this he 
here enlarges upon: “But what God before had showed by the mouth of all His Prophets, that His 
Christ should suffer, He hath so fulfilled.” (v. 18.) At the same time showing, that it was not of 
their doing, if this be proved, that it took place after God’s counsel. He alludes to those words with 
which they had reviled Him on the Cross, namely “Let Him deliver Him, if He will have Him; for 
He said, I am the Son of God. If?’ He trust in God, let Him now come down from the cross.” (Matt. 
xxvii. 42, 43.) O foolish men, were these idle words? It must needs so come to pass, and the prophets 
bear witness thereunto. Therefore if He descended not, it was for no weakness of His own that He 
did not come down, but for very power. And Peter puts this by way of apology for the Jews, hoping 
that they may also close with what he says. “He hath so fulfilled,” he says. Do you see now how 
he refers everything to that source? “Repent ye therefore,” he says, “and be converted.” He does 
not add, “from your sins;” but, “that your sins, may be blotted out,” means the same thing. And 
then he adds the gain: “So shall the times of refreshing come from the presence of the Lord.” (v. 
19.) This betokens them in a sad state, brought low by many wars.*"* For it is to the case of one on 
fire, and craving comfort, that the expression applies. And see now how he advances. In his first 
sermon, he but slightly hinted at the resurrection, and Christ’s sitting in heaven; but here he also 
speaks of His visible advent. “And He shall send Jesus the Christ ordained’! (for you), “Whom the 
heaven must (i.e. must of necessity) receive, until the times of the restitution of all things.” The 
reason why He does not now come is clear. “Which God hath spoken,” he continues, “by the 


212 1 Seutépa Etépa, A. B. C (N. om. 1) Cat. Namely, the first, “Ye did it ignorantly, as did also your rulers.” The second, 
“Tt was ordered by the counsel of God:” as below, “And he puts this by way of apology,” etc. The Edd. have adopted the absurd 
innovation, “Through ignorance ye did it:’ this is one ground of excuse: the second is, ‘As did also your rulers:’” E. F. D. 

213 Ei ménowev, A. C. F. D. N. Cat. and viv after kata. om. C. F. D. N. Cat. 

214 MoA€pots attested by Cat. and Ec. but A. has mévotc, E. and Edd. xaxoic. In the following sentence, Ipdg yap tov 
KAVOOUMEVOV Kai TapapUvbiav EmiZntobvta odTOC dv Apudoetev 6 Adyoc, B. and (Ec. read kAavodpevov, C. F. D. N. kAavoobuevov, 
(“to him that shall weep,”) A. kavodpevov, Cat. kavoovpeEvov, the true reading. The scribes did not perceive that Chr. is 
commenting on the word dvawvéews, “refrigeration,” as implying a condition of burning: hence the alteration, kAavodpEvov, 
or in the “Doric” form (Aristoph.) KAavoobuevov. E. and Edd. Aid kai ob two einev idac Sti mpd TOV MdoXoVTa Kal Tapas. 
Cntovvta x. t. A. “Wherefore also he speaks thus, knowing that it is to the case of one who is suffering,” etc.—In the text here 
commented upon, 6nw¢ &v ZA9wot Karpot dvatp., E.V. makes 6mwe av temporal, “When the times of refreshing,” etc. But here 
and elsewhere in the N.T. Matt. vi. 5; Luke ii. 35; Acts xv. 17; Rom. iii. 4; the correct usage is observed, according to which, 
Smwe cv is nearly equivalent to “‘so (shall);” i.e. “that (6mwc) they may come, as in the event of your repentance (dv) they certainly 
shall.” And so Chrys. took the passage: Eita t6 xép5oc éncyer & 169°Omwe dv x. t. A. “Then he adds the gain: So shall the times,” 
etc. 


215 TOV TIPOKEXELploEvoOV. Other mss. of N.T. read mpoxexnpvypévov, whence Vulg. E.V. “which was before preached.” 
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mouth?'® of His holy prophets since the world began. For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A 
Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; him shall ye hear 
in all things whatsoever he shall say unto you.” Before, he had spoken of David, here he speaks of 
Moses. “Of all things,” he says, “which He hath spoken.” But he does not say, “which Christ,” but, 
“which God hath spoken*!” by the mouth of all His holy prophets since the world began.” (v. 20, 
21.) Then he betakes him to the ground of credibility, saying, “A Prophet shall the Lord your God 
raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; Him shall ye hear in all things.” And then the 
greatness of the punishment: “And it shall come to pass, that every soul which will not hear that 
Prophet, shall be destroyed from among the people. Yea, and all the prophets, from Samuel and 
those that follow, after, as many as have spoken have likewise foretold of these days.” (v. 23, 24.) 
He has done well to set the distinction here. For whenever he says anything great, he appeals to 
them of old. And he found a text which contained both truths; just as in the other discourse he said, 
“Until He put His foes under His feet.” (ch. ii. 35.) The remarkable circumstance is, that the two 
things stand together; that is, subjection and disobedience, and the punishment. “Like unto me,” 
he says. Then why are ye alarmed? “Ye are the children of the prophets” (v. 25): so that to you 
they spake, and for your sakes have all these things come to pass. For as they deemed that through 
their outrage they had become alienated (and indeed there is no parity of reason, that He Who now 
is crucified, should now cherish them as His own), he proves to them that both the one and the 
other are in accordance with prophecy. “Ye are the children,” he says, “of the Prophets, and of the 
covenant which God made with our fathers, saying unto Abraham, ‘And in thy seed shall all the 
kindreds of the earth be blessed.’ Unto you first,” he continues, “God having raised up His Son 
(tév Maida) sent Him.” “To others indeed also, but to you first who crucified Him.” “To bless you,” 
he adds, “in turning away every one of you from his iniquities.” (v. 26.) 

Now let us consider again more minutely what has been read out. (Recapitulation.) In the first 
place, he establishes the point that the miracle was performed by them?'’; saying, “Why marvel 
ye?” And he will not let the assertion be disbelieved: and to give it more weight, he anticipates 
their judgment. “Why look ye,” he says, “so earnestly on us, as though by our own power or holiness 
we had made this man to walk?” (v. 12.) If this troubles and confounds you, learn Who was the 
Doer, and be not amazed. And observe how on all occasions when he refers to God, and says that 


216 E.V. has “all,” and so some mss. nd&vtwv, and St. Chrys. gives it a little further on. 

217 Instead of this clause, “by the mouth.” etc. the Edd. have from E. “Still by keeping the matter in the shade, drawing them 
on the more to faith by gentle degrees.” 

218 TEéws KataoKevd let Sti avtoi Enotnoav TO Babdpa. i.e. “by saying, Why marvel ye? he makes this good at the very outset: 
You see that a miracle has been wrought, and by us (as the instruments), not by some other man (this is the force of the avtoi 
here). This he will not allow them to doubt for a moment: he forestalls their judgment on the matter: you see that it is done by 
us, and you are inclined to think it was by our own power or holiness,” etc. There is no need to insert the negative, 611 obxK avtot: 


Erasm. and Ben. Lat. 
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all things are from Him, then he fearlessly chides them: as above where he said, “A man approved 
IN of God among you.” (ch. ii. 22.) And on all occasions he reminds them of the outrage they had 
committed, in order that the fact of the Resurrection may be established. But here he also subjoins 
something else; for he no more says, “of Nazareth,” but what? “The God of our fathers hath glorified 
His Servant Jesus.” (v. 13.) Observe also the modesty. He reproached them not, neither did he say 
at once, “Believe then now: behold, a man that has been forty years lame, has been raised up through 
the name of Jesus Christ.” This he did not say, for it would have excited opposition. On the contrary, 
he begins by commending them for admiring the deed, and again calls them after their ancestor: 
“Ye men of Israel.’ Moreover, he does not say, It was Jesus that healed him: but, “The God of our 
fathers hath glorified,” etc. But then, lest they should say, How can this stand to reason—that God 
should glorify the transgressor? therefore he reminds them of the judgment before Pilate, showing 
that, would they but consider, He was no transgressor; else Pilate had not wished to release Him. 
And he does not say, “when Pilate was desirous,” but, “was determined to let Him go.” “But ye 
denied the Holy One,” etc. (v. 13, 14.) Him who had killed others, ye asked to be released; Him 
Who quickeneth them that are killed, ye did not wish to have! And that they might not ask again, 
How should it be that God now glorifies Him, when before He gave no assistance? he brings forward 
the prophets, testifying that so it behooved to be. “But those things which God before had showed,” 
etc., (infra v. 18.) Then, lest they should suppose that God’s dispensation was their own apology, 
first he reproves them. Moreover, that the denying Him “to Pilate’s face,” was no ordinary thing; 
seeing that he wished to release Him. And that ye cannot deny this, the man who was asked in 
preference to Him is witness against you. This also is part of a deep dispensation. Here it shows 
their shamelessness and effrontery; that a Gentile, one who saw Him for the first time, should have 
discharged Him, though he had heard nothing striking; while they who had been brought up among 
His miracles, have done the very opposite! For, as he has said, “When he (Pilate) had determined 
to let Him go,” that it may not be imagined that he did this of favor, we read, “And he said, It is a 
custom with you to release one prisoner: will ye therefore that I release unto you this man? (Matt. 
xxvil. 15.) “But ye denied the Holy One and the Just.” (Mark xv. 6.) He does not say, “Ye delivered 
up;” but everywhere, “Ye denied.” For, said they, “We have no king but Cesar.” (John xix. 15.) 
And he does not say only, Ye did not beg off the innocent, and, “Ye denied” Him but, “Ye slew” 
Him. While they were hardened, he refrained from such language; but when their minds are most 
moved, then he strikes home, now that they are in a condition to feel it. For just as when men are 
drunk we say nothing to them, but when they are sober, and are recovered from their intoxication 
then we chide them; thus did Peter: when they were able to understand his words, then he also 
sharpened his tongue, alleging against them many charges; that, Whom God had glorified, they 
had delivered up; Whom Pilate would have acquitted they denied to his face; that they preferred 
the robber before Him. 
Observe again how he speaks covertly concerning Christ’s power, showing that He raised 
Himself: just as in his first discourse he had said, “Because it was not possible that He should be 
holden of it” (ch. ii. 24), so here he says, “And killed the Prince of Life.” (v. 15.) It follows that 
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the Life He had was not from another. The prince (or author) of evil would be he that first brought 
forth evil; the prince or author of murder, he who first originated murder; so also the Prince (or 
Author) of Life must be He Who has Life from Himself.”! “Whom God raised up,” he continues: 
and now that he has uttered this, he adds, “And his name, upon faith in his name, hath made this 
man strong, whom ye see and know; yea, the faith which is by Him hath given Him this perfect 
soundness. [The faith which is by Him n 8v abvtot niotic.] And?” yet it was 1 €ic avTOV TLOTIC, 
“the faith which is in Him’ (as its object) that did all. For the Apostles did not say, “By the name,” 
but, “In the name,” and it was in Him (gic avtov) that the man believed. But they did not yet make 
bold to use the expression, “The faith which is in Him.” For, that the phrase “By Him” should not 
be too low, observe that after saying, “Upon the faith of His name,” he adds, “His name hath made 
him strong,” and then it is that he says, “Yea, the faith which is by Him hath given him this perfect 
soundness.” Observe how he implies, that in the kai €xeivo former expression also “Whom God 
raised up,” he did but condescend to their low attainments. For that Person needed not Another’s 
help for His rising again, Whose Name raised up a lame man, being all one as dead. Mark how on 
all occasions he adduces their own testimony. Thus above, he said, “As ye yourselves also know;” 
and, “In the midst of you:” and here again, “Whom ye see and know: in the presence of you all.” 
(ch. 11. 22.) And yet that it was, “In His name,” they knew not: but they did know that the man was 
lame, that he stands there whole.”! They that had wrought the deed themselves confessed, that it 
was not by their own power, but by that of Christ. And had this assertion been unfounded, had they 
not been truly persuaded themselves that Christ had risen again, they would not have sought to 
establish the honor of a dead man instead of their own, especially while the eyes of the multitude 
were upon them. Then, when their minds were alarmed, immediately he encourages them, by the 
appellation of Brethren, “And now, brethren, I wot, etc.” For in the former discourse he foretold?” 
nothing, but only says concerning Christ, “Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly:” 


219 Peter sharpens his accusation of them by the following contrasts: (1) This healing at which you wonder is to the glory of 
Christ, not of us. (2) God has glorified whom you have betrayed and denied. (3) This you did though Pilate himself would have 
released him. (4) You preferred to kill the holy and just one and let a murderer go free. (5) You sought to put to death the Author 
of Life. Vv. 12-15.—G.B.S. 

220 The meaning of the following passage is plain enough, but the innovator has so altered it as to make it unintelligible. Yet 
the Edd. adopt his reading (E. D. F.) without notice of the other and genuine reading. “And yet if it was 1 ic abtOv mitotic that 
did all, and that (6t1) it was eicg avtOv that the man believed, why did (Peter) say, not Aid tod dvdéuatos, but Ev tH dvéuati? 
Because they did not yet,” etc. 

221 E. has 6t1 bys EotnkEVv after obK H5eoav instead of after todto rdeoav. So Commel. Erasm. Ed. Par. Hence D. F. have 
it in both places, and so Morel. Ben. All these omit dtibefore év t@ ov. “And yet in His name they knew not that he stands whole: 
but this they knew, that he was lame, (that he stands whole).” Savile alone has retained the genuine reading. 

222 ovdev mpoeinev, A. B.C.N. ie. foretold nothing concerning them. Edd. obSév nepi Eavt@v einev, “said nothing concerning 


(the hearers) themselves.” 
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here he adds an admonition. There he waited till the people spoke: here, he knew how much they 
had already effected, and that the present assembly was better disposed toward them. “That through 
ignorance ye did it.” And yet the circumstances mentioned above were not to be put to the score 
of ignorance. To choose the robber, to reject Him Who had been adjudged to be acquitted, to desire 
even to destroy Him—how should this be referred to ignorance? Nevertheless, he gives them liberty 
to deny it, and to change their mind about what had happened. “Now this indeed, that you put to 
death the innocent, ye knew: but that you were killing “the Prince of Life,” this, belike, ye did not 
know.” And he exculpated not them alone, but also the chief contrivers of the evil, “ye and your 
rulers:” for doubtless it would have roused their opposition, had he gone off into accusation. For 
the evil-doer, when you accuse him of some wickedness that he has done, in his endeavor to 
exonerate himself, grows more vehement. And he no longer says, “Ye crucified,” “Ye killed,” but, 
“Ye did it;” leading them to seek for pardon. If those rulers did it through ignorance, much more 
did these present.” “But these things which God before had showed,” etc. (v. 18.) But it is 
remarkable, that both in the first and in the second discourse, speaking to the same effect, that is, 
in the former, “By the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God;” and in this, “God before 
had showed that Christ should suffer;” in neither does he adduce any particular text in proof. The 
fact is, that each one of such passages is accompanied with many accusations, and with mention 
of the punishment in store for them [as]; “I will deliver up,” says one, “the wicked in requital for 
His grave, and the rich in return for His death.” (Is. liii. 9.) And again, * * * “Those things,” he 
says, “which God before had showed by the mouth of all His prophets, that Christ should suffer, 


24 in that all spoke of it, and not one 


He hath so fulfilled.” It shows the greatness of that “counsel, 
only. It does not follow, because the event was through ignorance, that it took place irrespectively 
of God’s ordinance. See how great is the Wisdom of God, when it uses the wickedness of others 
to bring about that which must be. “He hath fulfilled,” he says: that they may not imagine that 
anything at all is wanting; for whatsoever Christ must needs suffer, has been fulfilled. But do not 
think, that, because the Prophets said this, and because ye did it through ignorance, this sufficeth 


to your exculpation. However, he does not express himself thus, but in milder terms says, “Repent 


223 There is one extenuating circumstance: they did it in ignorance (Cf. Luk. xxiii. 34; 1 Cor. ii. 8; Acts xiii. 27). This fact 
forms the transition-point to the presentation of a different side of the death of Jesus. It was their crime, but it was also God’s 
plan. They did it from motives of blindness and hate, but God designed it for their salvation. So that Peter, in effect, says: There 
is hope for you although you have slain the Lord, for his sacrificial death is the ground of salvation. To this view of the death 
of Christ he now appeals as basis of hope and a motive to repentance (ovv v. 19).—G.B.S. 

224 peyaAnv deixvuor trv PovAry, meaning the determinate counsel of God above spoken of. Above, after kai méAtv, some 
other citation is wanting, in illustration of his remark that the prophecies of the Passion are all accompanied with denunciations 


of punishment. 
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ye therefore.” (v. 19.) “Why? For?” either it was through ignorance, or by the dispensation of God.” 
“That your sins may be blotted out.” I do not mean the crimes committed at the Crucifixion; perhaps 


they were through ignorance; but so that your other sins may be blotted out: this?” 


only. “So shall 
the times of refreshing come unto you.” Here he speaks of the Resurrection, obscurely.””’ For those 
are indeed times of refreshing, which Paul also looked for, when he said, “We that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burthened.” (2 Cor. v. 4.) Then to prove that Christ is the cause of the 
days of refreshing, he says, “And He shall send Jesus Christ, which before was for you ordained.” 
(v. 20.) He said not, “That your sin may be blotted out,” but, “your sins;” for he hints at that sin 
also. “He shall send.” And whence?” “Whom the heaven must receive.” (v. 21.) Still [“must’] 
“receive?” And why not simply, Whom the heaven hath received? This, as if discoursing of old 
times: so, he says, it is divinely ordered, so it is settled: not a word yet of His eternal 
subsistence.—“For Moses indeed said unto the fathers, A Prophet shall the Lord raise up for you:” 
“Him shall ye hear in all things that He shall speak unto you:” and having said, “All things which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all His holy Prophets,” (v. 22) now indeed he brings in Christ 
Himself. For, if He predicted many things and it is necessary to hear Him, one would not be wrong 
in saying that the Prophets have spoken these things. But, besides, he wishes to show that the 
Prophets did predict the same things. And, if any one will look closely into the matter, he will find 
these things spoken in the Old Testament, obscurely indeed, but nevertheless spoken. “Who was 


225 Hyap Kata cyvotav, f Kata oikovopiav. Edd. omit this interlocution, Sav. notes it in the margin. “Repent ye therefore.” 
Why repent? for either it was through ignorance, or it was predestinated. (Nevertheless, you must repent, to the blotting out of 
your sins, etc.) 

226 todto povov, B.C.N. “this is all:” ie. no more than this: he does not impute that one great sin to them, in all its heinousness: 
he only speaks of their sins in general. A. and the other mss. omit these words. 

227 The reference is hardly to the resurrection, but to the Parousia. To the hope of this event, always viewed as imminent, 


99 66, 


all the expressions: “times of refreshing,” “times of restitution” and “these days” (vv. 19-24) undoubtedly refer. So Olshansen, 
Meyer, Alford, Hackett, Gloag, Lechler and most recent critics —G.B.S. 

228 The modern text; “Saying this, he does not declare, Whence, but only adds,” ete—Axuryv Se&ao8a1. Ben. Utique suscipere. 
Erasm. adhuc accipere. It means, Is this still to take place, that he should say dv dei 5éEac68a1, as if the event were yet future? 
And the answer is, “He speaks in reference to former times, i.e. from that point of view. (So GEcumen. in loc. to dei &vti tob 
&e1.) And then as to the necessity; this 5ei is not meant in respect of Christ’s Divine Nature (for of that he forbears to speak), 
but the meaning is, So it is ordered,” etc. The report, however, is very defective, especially in what follows. He is commenting 
upon the words, “Until the time of restitution (or making good) of all that God spake,” etc. mavtwv @v gAGAnoev 6 O¢dc, which 
expression he compares with what is said of the Prophet like unto Moses, navtwv doa av AaAnon. Christ is that Prophet: and 
what He spake, the Prophets, obscurely indeed, spake before. He adds, that Peter’s mention of the yet future fulfilment of all 
that the Prophets have spoken is calculated also to alarm the hearers. See the further comment on these verses at the end of the 


recapitulation. 
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purposely designed,” says he: in Whom” there is nothing novel. Here he also alarms them, by the 
thought that much remains to be fulfilled. But if so, how says he, “Hath fulfilled?” (v. 18.) The 
things which it was necessary “that Christ should suffer,” are fulfilled: the things which must come 
to pass, not yet. “A prophet shall the Lord God raise up for you from among your brethren, like 
unto me.” This would most conciliate them. Do you observe the sprinkling of low matters and high, 
side by side,—that He Who was to go up into the heavens should be like unto Moses? And yet it 
was a great thing too. For in fact He was not simply like unto Moses,” if so be that “every soul 
which will not hear shall be destroyed.” And one might mention numberless other things which 
show that He was not like unto Moses; so that it is a mighty text that he has handled. “God shall 
raise Him up unto you,” says Moses, “from among your brethren,” etc.: consequently Moses himself 
threatens those that should not hear. “Yea, and all the prophets,” etc.: all this”! is calculated to 
attract “Yea, and all the prophets,” says the Apostle, “from Samuel.” He refrains from enumerating 
them singly, not to make his discourse too long; but having alleged that decisive testimony of 
Moses, he passes by the rest. “Ye,” he says, “are the children of the Prophets, and of the covenant 
which God made.” (v. 25) “Children of the covenant;” that is, heirs. For lest they should think that 
they received this offer from the favor of Peter, he shows, that of old it was due to them, in order 
that they may the rather believe that such also is the will of God. “Unto you first,” he continues, 
“God having raised up His Son Jesus, sent Him.” (v. 26.) He does not say simply, “Unto you He 
sent His Son,” but also, after the resurrection, and when He had been crucified. For that they may 
not suppose that he himself granted them this favor, and not the Father, he says, “To bless you.” 
For if He is your Brother, and blesses you, the affair is a promise. “Unto you first.” That is, so far 
are you from having no share in these blessings, that He would have you become moreover promoters 


229 Ob obSév vewtepov. Meaning perhaps, that as Christ was from the first designed for the Jews, the Gospel is no novelty, 
as if nothing had been heard of such a Saviour before. E. D. F. dote obd5év vewtepov, which is placed before the citation tov 
mpoxex.—Below, A. B. C.N. EnAnpwoev & e5e1 nadeiv; ExAnpwOn & det yevéoOan Expryv ovdénw, which is manifestly corrupt. 
We restore it thus: "EnAnpwoev; A é5e1 naSeiv EnAnpwon, & Sé yevéoBat Exprv ovdenw. The modern text: EnArjpwoev a eet 
maOeiv; EAT pwoev, cinev, ovK EmAnpwOn: Seikvuc Sti a pEv expfv rabeiv, enAnpwoev: & 5é (Séo1 add. F. D.) yevéoOat Aeinetat 
ETL, OVSETW. 

230 C.N. 00 yap 51 Kat& Mwoégar tiv, Ei yerp Tac 6 pr) dx. ZEoAOOp|evOroetan, ppia Sé cinev td Sercvivta Sti od Foti Kate 
Mwoéa. B. omits ov yap... v, inadvertently passing from rv" ob yap to the subsequent rv" ei ydp. A. omits the words pupta....5t1, 
which disturb the sense of the passage. In the translation we have rejected the second yp. For einev, Sav. marg. gives eimot tI 
é&v, which we have adopted. The modern text substitutes 10, kai, Zotat for ei yap, and inserts Koi dAAa after uvpia dé. 

231 Tabdta dAa Emaywyda is strangely rendered by Ben. hac omnia adjecta sunt. But this is the comment, not upon the threatening 


in v. 23, but upon the matters contained in the following verses, 24-26. 
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and authors of them to others. For*” you are not to feel like castaways. “Having raised up”: again, 
IN the Resurrection. “In turning away,” he says, “every one of you from his iniquities.” In this way 
He blesses you: not in a general way. And what kind of blessing is this? A great one. For of course 
not the turning a man away from his iniquities is itself sufficient to remit them also. And if it is not 
sufficient to remit, how should it be to confer a blessing? For it is not to be supposed that the 
transgressor becomes forthwith also blessed; he is simply released from his sins. But this,”** “Like 
unto me,” would no wise apply. “Hear ye Him,” he says; and not this alone, but he adds, “And it 
shall come to pass, that every soul, which will not hear that Prophet, shall be destroyed from among 
the people.” When he has shown them that they had sinned, and has imparted forgiveness to them, 
and promised good things, then indeed, then he says, “Moses also says the same thing.” What sort 
of connection is this: “Until the times of the restitution;” and then to introduce Moses, saying, that“ 
all that Christ said shall come to pass? Then also, on the other hand, he says, as matter of encomium 
(so that for this reason also ye ought to obey): “Ye are the children of the prophets and of the 
covenant:” i.e. heirs. Then why do you stand affected towards that which is your own, as if it were 
another’s? True, you have done deeds worthy of condemnation; still you may yet obtain pardon. 
Having said this, with reason he is now able to say, “Unto you God sent his Son Jesus to bless you.” 

He says not, To save you, but what is greater; that the crucified Jesus blessed His crucifiers. 

Let us then also imitate Him. Let us cast out that spirit of murder and enmity. It is not enough 
not to retaliate (for even in the Old Dispensation this was exemplified); but let us do all as we would 
for bosom-friends, as we would for ourselves so for those who have injured us. We are followers 
of Him, we are His disciples, who after being crucified, sets everything in action in behalf of his 
murderers, and sends out His Apostles to this end. And yet we have often suffered justly; but those 
acted not only unjustly, but impiously; for He was their Benefactor, He had done no evil, and they 
crucified Him. And for what reason? For the sake of their reputation. But He Himself made them 
objects of reverence. “The scribes and the pharisees sit in Moses’ seat; all therefore whatsoever 
they bid you observe, that do ye, but after their works do ye not.” (Matt. xxii. 2.) And again in 


232 Mi yap wc dreppippévor Siaxeiobe, B. N. obKobv ul) yap, A. éALV Eh yap, C. ur] obv, F. D. kai yap, Cat. obKobv pn. 
E. and Edd., which also add at the end of the sentence, fr dnofeBAnuevot, where the other mss. have, IdAtv 1 dvdotaots, as 
comment on dvaotrjoac. 

233 TO d€, ‘Qc Ene oSaOd Adyov Gv Exot. He had before said, that in the very description of “the Prophet like unto Moses,” 
it is shown that He is more than like Moses: for instance, “Every soul which will not hear,” etc. would not apply to Moses. 
Having finished the description, he now adds, You see that the wo éué nowhere holds as the whole account of the matter: to be 
raised up (from the dead) and sent to bless, and this by turning every one from his iniquities, is not to be simply such as Moses. 
The modern text adds, “Unless it be taken in regard of the manner of legislation:” i.e. Christ is like unto Moses considered as 
Deliverer and Lawgiver, not in any other respect. 

234 E. and Edd. “that they shall hear all things which Christ shall say: and this not in a general way, but with a fearful menace.” 
It is a powerful connection, for it shows that for this reason also they ought to obey Him. What means it, “Children of the 


Prophets,” etc. 
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another place, “Go thy way, show thyself to the priest.” (ib. viii. 4.) Besides, when He might have 
destroyed them, He saves them. Let us then imitate Him, and let no one be an enemy, no one a foe, 
except to the devil. 

Not a little does the habit of not swearing contribute to this end: I mean to the not giving way 
to wrath:?* and by not giving way to wrath, we shall not have an enemy either. Lop off the oaths 
of a man, and you have clipt the wings of his anger, you have smothered all his passion. Swearing, 
it is said, is as the wind to wrath. Lower the sails; no need of sails, when there is no wind. If then 
we do not clamor, and do not swear, we have cut the sinews of passion. And if you doubt this, just 
put it to experiment. Impose it as a law upon the passionate man that he shall never swear, and you 
will have no necessity of preaching moderation to him. So the whole business is finished. For?’ 
even though you do not forswear yourselves [yet], by swearing at all, do you not know in what 
absurd consequences you involve yourselves—binding yourselves to an absolute necessity and as 
with a cord, and putting yourselves to all manner of shifts, as men studying how to rescue their 
soul from an evil which there is no escaping, or, failing of that, obliged [by that self-imposed 
necessity] to spend your life thenceforth in vexation, in quarrels, and to curse your wrath? But all 
is in vain, and to no purpose. Threaten, be peremptory (S1dptoat), do all, whatever it be, without 
swearing; [so]: it is in your power to reverse (&AvaAUVoat) both what you have said and what you 
have done if you have the mind. Thus on the present day I must needs speak more gently to you. 
For since ye have heard me, and the greater part of the reformation is achieved by you, now then 
let us see for what purpose the taking of oaths was introduced, and why allowed to be. In relating 


235 Aéyw 87] TO pn] Opyifeo8an, as the explanation of cic tobto. The other text confuses the meaning by substituting Kai tO un 
py. “Not to swear, and not to be angry, is a great help to this.” Which increases the “intricacy” of which Ben. complains in the 
following passage, where oaths are first said to be the wings of wrath, and then are compared to the wind filling the sails. Here 
instead of, domep yap mvebua tic Opyiis 0 SpKos, Prov, Eott, (cited as an apothegm), the modern text gives, Wonep yap Tv. 1 
Opyn Kal 6 SpKos éott. “For wrath and swearing is as a wind.” The imagery is incongruous: oaths, the wings of wrath: oaths the 
wind, and wrath (apparently) the sails: but the alterations do not mend the sense. 

236 Kav yap PT) EMLopKi|tE, OUVvUVTEG SAWS OvK tote. The modern text, Kai oUtE EmtopKroEteE, OUTE dudoECVE GAWG. Ok tote. 
Which does not suit the context. “Make it a law with the passionate man, never to swear.... The whole affair is finished, and you 
will neither perjure yourselves, nor swear at all.”” He seems to be speaking of oaths and imprecations, by which a man in the heat 
of passion binds himself to do or suffer some dreadful thing. “Suppose you do not perjure yourself, yet think of the misery you 
entail upon yourself: you must either study all sorts of expedients to deliver your soul, or, since that cannot be without perjury, 
you must spend your life in misery, etc. and curse your wrath.” —’Avayxn tivi kal deou@, with comma preceding: so Sav. but 
A. B.C. avaéyxn nom. preceded by a full stop: “For needs must you, binding yourselves as with a cord,” etc: and so the modern 
text, with other alterations (adopted by Sav.) which are meant to simplify the construction, but do not affect the sense. Below, 
"Eneidr] yap rKOvOaTE, Kal TO MAEOV Uv KatwWpOwTa1. Ben makes this a sentence by itself, Quia enim audistis, magna pars res 
a vobis perfecta est. Savile connects it with the following, pépe 51 x. t. A. See p. 53, where he alludes to some who laughed at 


him, perhaps even on the spot. 
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to you their first origin, and when they were conceived, and how, and by whom we shall give you 
this account in requital for your obedience. For it is fit that he who has made his practice right, 
should be taught the philosophy of the matter, but he who is not yet doing the right, is not worthy 
to be told the history. 

They made many covenants in Abraham’s time, and slew victims, and offered sacrifices, and 
as yet oaths were not. Whence then did they come in? When evil increased, when all was confusion, 
upside down, when men had turned aside to idolatry: then it was, then, when men appeared no 
longer worthy to be believed, that they called God as witness, as if thereby giving an adequate 
surety for what they said. Such in fact is the Oath: it is a security where men’s principles cannot 
be trusted.**’ So that in the indictment of the swearer the first charge is this,—that he is not to be 
trusted without a surety, and a great surety too: for such is the exceeding faithlessness, that they 
ask not man as surety, but will needs have God! Secondly, the same charge lies against him who 
receives the oath: that, in a question of compact, he must drag in God for warranty, and refuse to 
be satisfied unless he get Him. O the excessive stupidity, the insolence of such conduct! Thou, a 
worm, earth and dust, and ashes, and vapor, to drag in thy Lord as the surety, and to compel the 
other to drag Him in likewise! Tell me, if your servants were disputing with each other, and 
exchanging*** assurances with each other, and the fellow-servant should declare that for his part he 
would not be satisfied till he had their common master given him for surety, would he not have 
stripes given him without number, and be made to know that the master is for other purposes, and 
not to be put to any such use as this? Why do I speak of a fellow-servant?*” For should he choose 
any respectable person, would not that person consider it an affront? But I do not wish to do this, 
say you.™° Well: then do not compel the other to do so either: since where men only are in question, 
this is done—if your party says, “I give such an one as my surety,” you do not allow him. “What 
then,” say you, “am I to lose what I have given?” I am not speaking of this; but that you allow him 
to insult God. For which reason greater shall be the inevitable punishment to him who forces the 
oath upon another, than to him who takes it: the same holds with regard to him who gives an oath 
when no one asks him. And what makes it worse, is, that every one is ready to swear, for one 
farthing, for some petty item, for his own injustice. All this may be said, when there is no perjury; 
but if perjury follow in the train, both he that imposes and he that takes the oath have turned 


237 Tobto yap dpKos Eoti, TodmWv anLoTOUPEVWV EvyUn. 

238 TMotouuEVwv Eavtovs, A. B. C. N. as in the phrase motobobat tiva (Spxw), “to secure a person’s good faith by oath.” 
Edd. dniotovpévwv Eavtoic, “being objects of distrust to each other.” 

239 ouddovdov. So the mss. but we should have expected deondtny, “the master.” 

240 "AAN éyw ob BovAouat, prot. “I do not wish [so to insult God].—Then do not oblige the other to do so: [nay, do not suffer 
him:] just as, should he pretend to name as his surety some person with whom he has no right to take such a liberty, ob ovK 
avéxn you would not allow him.” That this is the meaning, is shown by what follows: 6t1 tov gov UBptoai avexn: “he insults 


God, and you suffer him to do it.” 
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everything upside down. “But there are some things,” you will say, “which are unknown.” Well 
take these into account, and do nothing negligently; but, if you do act negligently, take the loss to 
yourself as your punishment. It is better to be the loser thus, than in a very different way. For tell 
me—you force a man to take an oath, with what expectation? That he will forswear himself? But 
this is utter insanity; and the judgment will fall upon your own head; better you should lose your 
money, than he be lost. Why act thus to your own detriment, and to the insulting of God? This is 
the spirit of a wild beast, and of an impious man. But you do this in the expectation that he will not 
forswear himself? Then trust him without the oath. “Nay, there are many,” you reply, “who in the 
absence of an oath would presume to defraud; but, once the oath taken, would refrain.” You deceive 
yourself, man. A man having once learnt to steal, and to wrong his neighbor, will presume full oft 
to trample upon his oath; if on the contrary he shrinks from swearing, he will much more shrink 
from injustice. “But he is influenced against his will.” Well then, he deserves pardon. 

But why am I speaking of this kind of oaths, while I pass over those in the market-place? For 
as regards these last, you can urge none of these pleas. For ten farthings you there have swearing 
and forswearing. In fact, because the thunderbolt does not actually fall from heaven, because all 
things are not overthrown, you stand holding God in your bonds: to get a few vegetables, a pair of 
shoes, for a little matter of money, calling Him to witness. What is the meaning of this? Do not let 
us imagine, that because we are not punished, therefore we do not sin; this comes of God’s mercy; 
not of our merit. Let your oath be an imprecation upon your own child, upon your own self: say, 
“Else let the hangman lash my ribs.” But you dare not. Is God less valuable than thy ribs? is He 
less precious than thy pate? Say “Else let me be struck blind.” But no. Christ so spares us, that He 
will not let us swear even by our own head; and yet we so little spare the honor of God, that on all 
occasions we must drag Him in! Ye know not what God is, and with what sort of lips he behooves 
to be invoked. Why, when we speak of any man of eminent worth, we say, “First wash your mouth, 
and then make mention of him:” and yet, that precious Name which is above every name, the Name 
which is marvellous in all the earth, the Name which devils hear and tremble, we haul about as we 
list! Oh! the force of habit! thereby has that Name become cheap. No doubt, if you impose on any 
one the necessity of coming into the sacred edifice to take his oath there, you feel that you have 
made the oath an awful one. And yet how is it that it seems awful in this way, but because we have 
been in the habit of using that at random, but not this? For ought not a shudder of awe to be felt 
when God is but named? But now, whereas among the Jews His Name was held to be so reverend, 
that it was written upon plates, and none was allowed to wear the characters except the high-priest 
alone: we bandy about His Name like any ordinary word. If simply to name God was not allowed 
to all; to call Him to witness, what audacity is it! nay, what madness! For if need were (rather than 
this) to fling away all that you have, ought you not readily to part with all? Behold, I solemnly 


241 


declare and testify; reform these oaths of the forum, these superfluous oaths,’ and bring to me all 


241 Tovc MEpIttove, Kai navtas Euol dyayete. E. and Edd. for tovs mepittovs Kat have tovc 5é pn] meLBopEevous. The following 


passage relates to a practice of swearing by touching, the Sacred Volume on the Holy Table. Against this custom he inveighs in 
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those who wish to take them. Behold, in the presence of this assembly, I charge those who are set 
apart for the tending of the Houses of Prayer, I exhort and issue this order to them, that no person 
be allowed to take such oaths at his own discretion: or rather, that none be allowed to swear in any 
other way, but that the person be brought to me, whosoever he be, since even for these matters less 
will not serve but they must needs come before us, just as if one had to do with little children. May 
there be no occasion! It is a shame in some things still to need to be taught. Do you dare to touch 
the Holy Table, being a person unbaptized? No, but what is still worse, you the baptized dare to 
lay your hand upon the Holy Table, which not even all ordained persons are allowed to touch, and 
so to take your oath. Now you would not go and lay your hand upon the head of your child,’ and 
yet do you touch the Table, and not shudder, not feel afraid? Bring these men to me; I will judge, 
and send them away rejoicing, both the one and the other.*** Do what you choose; I lay it down as 
a law that there be no swearing at all. What hope of salvation, while we thus make all to have been 
done in vain? Is this the end of your bills, and your bonds, that you should sacrifice your own soul? 
What gain do you get so great as the loss? Has he forsworn himself? You have undone both him 
and yourself. But has he not? even so still you have undone (both), by forcing him to transgress 
the commandment. Let us cast out this disease from the soul: at any rate let us drive it out of the 
forum, out of our shops, out of our other work-places; our profits will but be the greater. Do not 
imagine that the success of your worldly plans is to be ensured by transgressions of the Divine 


one of his Sermons ad Pop. Antioch. xv. §. 5. (t. ii. 158. E.) “What art thou doing, O man? On the Holy Table, and where Christ 
lies sacrificed, there sacrificest thou thy brother?.... sacrificest him in the midst of the Church, and that, with the death to come, 
the death which dieth not? Was the Church made for this, that we should come there to take oaths? No, but that we should pray 
there. Does the Table stand there, that we should make men swear thereby? No, it stands there that we may lose sins, not that 
we may bind them. But do thou, if nothing else, at least reverence the very Volume which thou holdest forth to the other to swear 
by: the very Gospel which thou, taking in thine hands, biddest the other make oath thereby,—open it, read what Christ there 
saith concerning oaths, and shudder, and desist.”—Here, he forbids the sacristans to admit persons for any such purpose. “Let 
such be brought to me, since I must needs be the person to be troubled with these things, as if you were little children, needing 
to be taught such a simple matter as this.” 

242 i.e. to take an oath by the head of your child. So in the Tract. de Virgin. t. 1. 309 D. it is remarked, that “men of rude and 
dull minds, who do not scruple to swear by God in great matters and small, and break their oath without remorse, would not for 
a moment think of swearing by the head of their children: although the perjury is more heinous, and the penalty more dreadful, 
in the former than in the latter case, yet they feel this oath more binding than that.” 

243 Kal xaipovtas Exatépous anonéupw. i. e. “both of them glad (to be rid of the quarrel):” unless it is a threat, in the form 
of an ironical antiphrasis. In a law-suit one party comes off rejoicing (xatpwv): here let both exult—if they can. 

244 Matt. v. 34. “Swear not at all: which St. Chrysostom (as the surest remedy) would enforce literally, and without any 


exception. 
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laws. “But he refuses to trust me,” say you; and in fact I have sometimes heard this said by some: 
IN “Unless I swear oaths without number, the man will not trust me.” Yes, and for this you may thank 
yourself, because you are so off-hand with your oaths. For were it not so, but on the contrary were 
it clear to all men that you do not swear, take my word for it, you would be more readily believed 
upon your mere nod, than those are who swallow oaths by thousands. For look now: which do you 
more readily believe? me who do not swear, or those that do swear? “Yes,” say you, “but then you 
are ruler and bishop.” Then suppose I prove to you that it is not only for that reason? Answer me 
with truth, I beseech you; were I in the habit of perpetually swearing, would my office stand me in 
that stead? Not a whit. Do you see that it is not for this reason? And what do you gain at all? Answer 
me that. Paul endured hunger; do you then also choose to hunger rather than to transgress one of 
the commandments of God. Why are you so unbelieving? Here are you, ready to do and suffer all 
things for the sake of not swearing: and shall not He reward you? Shall He, Who sustains day by 
day both takers and breakers of oaths, give you over to hunger, when you have obeyed Him? Let 
all men see, that of those who assemble in this Church not one is a swearer. By this also let us 
become manifest, and not by our creed alone; let us have this mark also to distinguish us both from 
the Gentiles and from all men. Let us receive it as a seal from heaven, that we may everywhere be 
seen to be the King’s own flock. By our mouth and tongue let us be known, in the first place, just 
as the barbarians are by theirs: even as those who speak Greek are distinguished from barbarians, 
so let us be known. Answer me: the birds which are said to be parrots, how are they known to be 
parrots? is it not by speaking like men? Let us then be known by speaking like the Apostles; by 
speaking like the Angels. If any one bid you swear tell him, “Christ has spoken, and I do not swear.” 
This is enough to make a way for all virtue to come in. It is a gate to religion, a high road leading 
to the philosophy of piety;*° a kind of training-school. These things let us observe, that we may 
obtain also the future blessings, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, power and honor, now and ever, world without 
end. Amen. 


Homily X. 


Acts IV. 1 


“And as they spake unto the people, there came unto them the priests, and the captain of the temple.” 


245 A.B.C.N. Sav. Ben. ‘08d¢ Ext prooogtav evaAaetac eiodyouoa (N. kyovoa') radatotpa tic got1. E. F. D. omit evAaBetac, 


and so Commel. Morel. It would be better transferred (as remarked by Ed. Par.) to the next clause: “a training-school for piety.” 
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Ere yet they had time to take breath after their first trials, straightway they enter into others. 
And observe how the events are disposed. First, they were all mocked together; this was no small 
trial: secondly, they enter into dangers. And these two things do not take place in immediate 
succession; but when first the Apostles have won admiration by their two discourses, and after that 
have performed a notable miracle, thereupon it is that, after they are waxen bold, through God’s 
disposal, they enter the lists. But I wish you to consider, how those same persons, who in the case 
of Christ must need look out for one to deliver Him up to them, now with their own hands arrest 
the Apostles, having become more audacious and more impudent since the Crucifixion. In truth, 
sin, while it is yet struggling to the birth, is attended with some sense of shame; but when once 
fully born, it makes those more shameless who practise it. “And the captain of the temple,” it is 
said. The object again was to attach a public criminality to what was doing, and not to prosecute it 
as the act of private individuals: such in fact was constantly their plan of proceeding. 

“Being grieved that they taught the people.” (v. 2.) Not merely because they taught, but because 
they declared, not alone that Christ Himself was risen from the dead, but moreover, that we through 
Him do rise again. “Because they taught the people, and preached through Jesus the resurrection 
of the dead.” So mighty was His Resurrection, that to others also He is the cause of a resurrection.*“° 
“And they laid hands on them, and put them in hold unto the next day; for it was now eventide. (v. 
3.) What impudence! They*”’ feared not the multitude; for this also the captain of the temple was 
with them: they had their hands still reeking with the blood of the former victim. “For it was now 
eventide,” it is said. It was with the wish to abate their spirit that those men did this, and guarded 
them; but the delay only served to make the Apostles more intrepid. And consider who these are 
who are arrested. They are the chiefs of the Apostles, who are now become a pattern to the rest, 
that they should no longer crave each other’s support, nor want to be together. “Howbeit, many 
having heard the word, believed; and the number of the men was about five thousand.” (v. 4.) How 
was this? Did they see them in honor? Did they not behold them put in bonds? How then did they 
believe? Do you see the evident efficacy? And yet even those that believed already might well have 
become weaker. But no, it is no longer so: for Peter’s sermon had laid the seed deep into them, and 
had taken a hold upon their understandings. Therefore were [their enemies] incensed, that they did 
not fear them, that they made no account of their present troubles. For, say they, if He that was 


246 It is more likely that katayyéAetv Ev TH ‘Inood trv dvdotaot x. t. A. means “to declare in (the case of) Jesus the 
resurrection,” i.e. that the reference is specifically to the resurrection of Jesus instead of (as Chrys.) to the resurrection 
generally —G.B.S. 

247 So A. C. N. Cat. but B. omits ovx. Edd. “They had their hands still reeking with the blood of their former victim and they 
were not chilled (Evaépxwv), but again laid them upon others, to fill them with fresh blood. Or perhaps also they feared them as 
having now become a multitude, and for this reason the captain,” etc. But the statement, ovx Ede1oav tO MAG0¢ is explained in 


the Recapitulation: they led Christ to trial immediately, for fear of the multitude; but not so here. 
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crucified effects such great things, and makes the lame to walk, we fear not these men either.” 
This again is of God’s ordering. For those who now believe were more numerous than the former. 
Therefore it was that in their presence they bound the Apostles, to make them also more fearful. 
But the reverse took place. And they examine them not before the people, but privately, that the 
hearers may not profit by their boldness. 

“And it came to pass on the morrow, that their rulers, and elders, and scribes, and Annas the 
High Priest, and Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as many as were of the kindred of the 
High Priest, were gathered together at Jerusalem.” (v. 5, 6.) For now along with the other evils (of 
the times™’), the Law was no longer observed. And again they set off the business with the form 
of a tribunal, to constitute them guilty by their iniquitous sentence. “And when they had set them 
in the midst, they asked, By what power, or by what name, have ye done this?” (v. 7.) And yet they 
knew it well; for it was because they were “grieved that they preached through Jesus the resurrection” 
that they arrested them. Then for what purpose do they question them? They expected the numbers 
present would make them recant, and thought by this means to have put all right again. Observe 
then what they say: “And by what name have ye done this? Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
said unto them.” (v. 8.) And now, I pray you, call to mind Christ’s saying; “When they deliver you 
up unto the synagogues, take ye no thought how or what thing ye shall speak; for it is the Spirit of 
your Father which speaketh in you. (Luke xii. 11, 14.) So that it was a mighty Power they enjoyed. 
What then says Peter? “Ye rulers of the people, and elders of Israel.” Mark the Christian wisdom 
of the man; how full of confidence it is: he utters not a word of insult, but says with respect, “Ye 
rulers of the people, and elders of Israel, if we be this day called to account of the good deed done 
to the impotent man.” He takes them in hand right valiantly; by the opening of his speech he 


exposes’? them, and reminds them of the former things: that it is for a work of beneficence they 


248 C.D. E. F. Ei yap 6 otavpweic, prot toradta Epyaetan, Kai Tov xwAdv avéotnoev, ov PofobyEsa ovdE ToUTOUG. A. 
B.N. épydaGeton, ovd€ tovtous pohovpEeba’ tov xwAov avéotroe, and so Cat. which however has gotroav. The meaning is 
obscure, especially the emphatic ovdé toUtous: but perhaps it may be explained: “He was crucified; they did their worst to Him, 
to how little purpose! therefore neither need we fear these men, what they can do to us.” But the report is otherwise so defective 
and confused, that perhaps what Chrys. actually said here was meant of the priests: “We were able to crucify the Master, therefore 
we do not fear these common men, His followers, though, as they say, it is He that does these works, that made the lame man 
walk.” 

249 Something is wanting here: perhaps a remark on the mention of Annas as the high-priest, whereas elsewhere Caiaphas 
appears to have been high-priest shortly before. 

250 ano tod mpootutov SiexwpwMdnoev, i.e. “You, the rulers of the people, and elders of Israel,—to make it a crime,” etc. For 
this, which is the reading of the other mss. and the Catena, E. alone has kai diexwdovioe, waAAOV 5€ AdTOUSG Kal dVELVNOEV kK. 
t.A. “And he rung them, nay, rather also reminded them,” etc. AtaxwdwviCev is a word elsewhere used by St. Chrys., and would 


suit the passage very well, either as “he put their unsoundness to the proof (like false metal, or cracked earthenware),” or “he 
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are calling them to account. As if he had said, “In all fairness we ought to have been crowned for 
this deed, and proclaimed benefactors; but since “we are even put upon our trial for a good deed 
done to an impotent man,” not a rich man, not powerful, not noble—and yet who would feel envy 
in a case like this?” It is a most forcible (anayyeA1a, al. EnayyeAia) way of putting the case; and 
he shows that they are piercing their own selves: —“By what means this man is made whole: be it 
known unto you all, and to all the people Israel; that by the Name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth:”—this 
is what would vex them most. For this was that which Christ had told the disciples, ““What ye hear 
in the ear that preach ye upon the housetops.—That in the name of Jesus Christ,” he says, “of 
Nazareth, Whom ye crucified, Whom God raised from the dead, even by Him doth this man stand 
here before you whole.” (v. 10). (Matt. x. 27.) Think not, he says that we conceal the country, or 
the nature of the death. “Whom ye crucified, Whom God raised from the dead, even by Him doth 
this man stand before you whole.” Again the death, again the resurrection. “This is the stone,” he 
says, “which was set at nought of you builders, which is become the head of the corner.” (v. 11.) 
He reminds them also of a saying which was enough to frighten them. For it had been said, 
“Whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind 
him to powder. (Matt. xxi. 44.)—Neither is there salvation in any other, (v. 12.) Peter says. What 
wounds, think you, must these words inflict on them! “For there is none other name,” he continues, 
“under heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.” Here he utters also lofty words. For 
when’! the object is, not to carry some point successfully, but only to show boldness he does not 
spare; for he was not afraid of striking too deep. Nor does he say simply, “By another;” but, “Neither 
is there salvation in any other:” that is, He is able to save us. In this way he subdued their threatening. 

“Now when they saw the boldness of Peter and John, and perceived that they were unlearned 
and ignorant men, they marvelled and they took knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus.” 
(v. 13.) The two unlearned men beat down with their rhetoric them and the chief priests. For it was 
not they that spake, but the grace of the Spirit. “And beholding the man which was healed standing 
with them, they could say nothing against it.” (v. 14.) Great was the boldness of the man; that even 
in the judgment-hall he has not left them. For had they said that the fact was not so, there was he 
to refute them. “But when they had commanded them to go aside out of the council, they conferred 
among themselves, saying, What are we to do to these men?” (v. 15.) See the difficulty they are 
in, and how the fear of men again does everything. As in the case of Christ, they were not able (as 
the saying is) to undo what is done,’ nor to cast it into the shade, but for all their hindering, the 


sounded an alarm in their ears:” but the other is equally suitable, and better accredited here. Below, Emetd1) 5€ Karl KptvopEda k. 
t. A.—Cat. émei 5€. Edd. viv 8€. 

251 “Otav yap Ut] fH TL KatopO@oa1. Quando enim non est aliquid preclare agendum. Ben. Non est corrigendum aliquid, 
Erasm. But see the comment in the recapitulation. “Where need was to teach, they allege prophecies; where, to show boldness, 


99 66, 


they affirm peremptorily.” katop8@oa1, “to carry their point,” “to come off in the right;” viz. here, to convince by argument. 
252 avatpépar (proiv) to yevopevov ovk Evi, A. B. C. Cat. A proverbial expression. Edd. évatpéat tO yevouevov obK 


toxvoav, “Since then they had not power to undo,” etc. 
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Faith did but gain ground the more; so was it now. “What shall we do?” O the folly! to suppose 
that those who had tasted of the conflict, would now take fright at it: to expect, impotent as their 
efforts had proved in the beginning, to effect something new, after such a specimen of oratory as 
had been exhibited! The more they wished to hinder, the more the business grew upon their hands. 
But what say they? “For that indeed a notable miracle hath been done by them is manifest to all 
them that dwell in Jerusalem; and we cannot deny it. But that it spread no further among the people, 
let us straightly threaten them, that they speak henceforth to no man in this name. And they called 
them, and commanded them not to speak at all, nor teach, in the name of Jesus.” (v. 16-18.) See 
what effrontery is shown by these, and what greatness of mind by the Apostles. “But Peter and 
John answered and said unto them, Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard. 
So when they had further threatened them, they let them go, finding nothing how they might punish 
them, because of the people.” (v. 19-21.) The miracles shut their mouths: they would not so much 
as let them finish their speech, but cut them short in the middle, most insolently. “For all men 
glorified God for that which was done. For the man was above forty years old, on whom this miracle 
of healing was showed.” (v. 22.) But let us look over what has been said from the beginning. 
“And as they spake unto the people, etc. Being grieved that they taught the people, and preached 
through Jesus the resurrection of the dead.” (Recapitulation, v. 1, 2.) So” then at first they did all 
for the sake of man’s opinion (or glory): but now another motive was added: that they should not 
be thought guilty of murder, as they said subsequently, “Do ye wish to bring this man’s blood on 
us?” (ch. v. 28.) O the folly! Persuaded that He was risen, and having received this proof of it,” 
they expected that He Whom death could not hold, could be cast into the shade by their machinations! 
What can match the folly of this!*° Such is the nature of wickedness: it has no eyes for anything, 
but on all occasions it is thrown into perturbation. Finding themselves overborne, they felt like 
persons who have been outwitted: as is the case with people who have been forestalled and made 
a sport of in some matter. And yet*° they everywhere affirmed that it was God that raised Him: 
but?’ it was “in the Name of Jesus” that they spake; showing that Jesus was risen. “Through Jesus, 
the resurrection of the dead”’: for they themselves also held a resurrection: a cold and puerile doctrine, 


253 We have supplied the text, instead of which C. inserts, “What shall we do to these men?” adopted by E. and Edd. Below, 
after the text 5. 28. E. inserts the latter part of v. 17. “Let us straitly threaten them,” etc. 
254 All our mss. and Cat. mero8Evtocg 611 &véotN, Kai todto (A. C. N. tobtov, Cat. 10) texu. Aaf., dt1 Eoti OEdc, except that 


B. reads 6t1 &v otn Oedc. Hence we read, dt1 dvéotn. The repetition of these words may have led to the alteration. 


255 The modern text adds, “And marvel not that they again attempt what had been vainly essayed before.” 
256 Kat pny dvw Kai katw eAeyov. E. F. D. for the sake of connection insert 51a tobto before EAeyov, adopted in Edd. 
257 The same mss. and Edd. “And that in the Name of Jesus, this man stands before you whole.” And below: “And besides, 


they themselves held, etc....: but now they disbelieve and are troubled, taking counsel to do something to them.” Again, after 
“the wickedness of the many:”—“And pray why do they not deliver them up to the Romans? Already they were,” etc. All these 


variations are due to the innovator, who did not perceive that the recapitulation began at the place marked above. 
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indeed, but still they held it. Why this alone, was it not sufficient to induce them to do nothing to 
them—I mean, that the disciples with such boldness bore themselves in the way they did? Say, 
wherefore, O Jew, dost thou disbelieve? Thou oughtest to have attended to the sign done, and to 
the words, not to the evil disposition of the many. “By their teaching the people.””** For already 
they were in ill repute with them by reason of what they had done to Christ; so that they were rather 
increasing their own obloquy. “And they laid hands on them, and put them in hold until the morrow; 
for it was now eventide.” (v. 3.) In the case of Christ, however, they did not so; but having taken 
Him at midnight, they immediately led him away, and made no delay, being exceedingly in fear 
of the multitude: whereas in the case of the Apostles here, they were bold. And they no more take 
them to Pilate, being ashamed and blushing at the thought of the former affair, lest they should also 
be taken to task for that. 

“And it came to pass on the morrow, that their rulers, and elders, and scribes were gathered 
together at Jerusalem.” (v. 5.) Again in Jerusalem: and there it is that men’s blood is poured out; 
no reverence for their city either; “And Annas, and Caiaphas,” etc. (v. 6.) “And Annas,” it says, 
“and Caiaphas.” His maid-servant it was that questioned Peter, and he could not bear it: in his house 
it was that Peter denied, when Another was in bonds there: but now, when he has come into the 
midst of them all, see how he speaks! “By what name have ye done this?” Why dost thou not speak 
it, what it is, but keepest that out of sight? “By what name have ye done this?” (v. 7.) And yet he 
affirmed, It was not we that did it. “Ye rulers of the people,” etc. (v. 8.) Observe his wisdom: he 
does not say outright, “In the Name of Jesus we did it,” but how? “In His Name this man”—He 
does not say, “was made whole by us;” but—‘“doth stand here before you whole.” And again, “If 
we be examined concerning the good deed done to the impotent man.” (v. 9.) He hits them hard, 
that they are always making a crime of such acts, finding fault with works of beneficence done to 
men: and he reminds them of their former doings, that they run to do murder, and not only so, but 
make a crime of doing good deeds. Do you observe too (in point of rhetoric) with what dignity they 
express themselves?*” Even in the use of words they were becoming expert by practice, and 
henceforth they were not to be beaten down.” “Be it known unto you all,” etc. (v. 10.) Whereby 


258 The modern text inserts Kai ti dnote ob napadiddaorv abtovs ‘Pwyatorg; “And why do they not deliver them over to 
the Romans? Already they were,” etc. And after dote uaAAov Eavtovs ExaxiCov, the same adds, UmeptiWéuEVoI TV avTHV 
évde1é1v' and below, “But concerning these, they neither were bold, nor yet do they take them to Pilate.” 

259 TOG EXEL Kal TO Papv ta P& 208pata; Kai Ev tovto1s EyveVaCovto. i.e. “how their words have the rhetorical quality of 
to BapU—grave and dignified impressiveness. Even in these, i.e. in the use of words,” etc. 

260 Chrys. rightly remarks upon the great boldness and force of Peter’s answer to the Sanhedrin (8-12). The é1 évaxpivdue8a, 
k. t. A. (9) is ironical: “If for doing a good deed a man must make answer.” Then follow the bold declarations which are almost 
of the nature of a challenge (10) “Be it known to you ail,” etc., and the assertion that it was in the name which they despised—the 
“Nazarene’”—that the miracle had been wrought and all this is pointed by the contrast: “Ye crucified” but “God raised” and the 


charge of opposition to the divine plan in that they had rejected the stone which God had made the head of the corner.—G.B.S. 
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he shows them that they rather do, in spite of themselves, preach Christ; themselves extol the 
doctrine, by their examining and questioning. O exceeding boldness—“Whom ye crucified! Whom 
God raised up”—this is bolder still! Think not that we hide what there is to be ashamed of. He says 
this all but tauntingly: and not merely says it, but dwells upon the matter. “This,” says he, “is the 
Stone which was set at naught by you builders;” and then he goes on to teach them, saying in 
addition, “Which is made the head of the corner” (v. 11.); that is to say, that the Stone is indeed 
approved! Great was the boldness they now had, in consequence of the miracle. And when there 
was need to teach, observe how they speak and allege many prophecies; but when the point was to 
use boldness of speech, then they only speak peremptorily. Thus “Neither,” says he, “is there any 
other name under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.” (v. 12.) It is manifest to 
all, he says, because not to us alone was that Name given; he cites even themselves as witnesses. 
For, since they asked, “In what name did ye it?” “In Christ’s,” says he: “there is none other name. 
How is it that ye ask? On all hands this is palpable. “For there exists not another name under heaven, 
whereby we must be saved.” This is the language of a soul which has renounced (kateyvwkviac) 
this present life. His exceeding out-spokenness proves here, that when he speaks in lowly terms of 
Christ, he does it not of fear, but of wise forbearance (ovykatafatvwv): but now that it was the 
fitting time, he speaks not in lowly terms: by this very thing intending to strike dismay into them. 
Behold another miracle not less than the former. “And beholding the boldness of Peter and John,” 
etc. “And they took knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus.” (v. 13.) Not without a 
meaning has the Evangelist set down this passage; but in saying, “they recognized them that they 
had been with Jesus,” he means, in His Passion: for only these were [with Him] at that time, and 
then indeed they had seen them humble, dejected: and this it was that most surprised them: the 
greatness of the change. For in fact Annas and Caiaphas with their company were there, and these 
then also had stood by Him, and their boldness now amazed them. “‘And beholding the boldness.” 
For”! not only their words; their very bearing showed it; that they should stand there so intrepidly 
to be tried in a cause like this, and with uttermost peril impending over them! Not only by their 
words, but by their gesture also, and their look and voice, and, in short, by everything about them, 
they manifested the boldness with which they confronted the people. From the things they uttered, 
they marvelled, perhaps: “that they were unlearned and common men:” for one may be unlearned, 
yet not a common or private man, and a common man, yet not unlearned. “Having perceived,” it 


261 OD yap Ta P& 208'pata pdvov, Kai ta oxrpata EseikvUVTO TO APpovttotwe Eotdval MEPL TOLOUTWV KpIVOLEVOUG. A. C. 
but the former has éSetxvuov, N. éd5eixvu. Our other mss. have, ov yap toic p& 208'yaot udvov Ebetkvuvto APPOVTLOTOOVTEG T. 
T. KptVOHEVOL: which is only an attempt to make the passage grammatical. The comment is on the word 8ewpodvtec: they beheld 
the boldness, for not words only, their gestures also, declared it —Below, tiv nappnotav évéqatvov trv Kata Tob Aaod. EE Ov 


£pbéyyovto E0abpaZov tows. Edd. trv napp. évépaivov eri tod Aaod & Ov EpOEyyovto. EBavuaTov 5é tows. 
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says. Whence? From’*” what they said? Peter does not draw out long speeches, but then by his very 


manner and method (tic amayyeAtas Kal tio ovvOrKns) he declares his confidence. “And they 
recognized them that they had been with Jesus.” Which circumstance made them believe that it 
was from Him they had learned these things, and that they did all in the character of His disciples.” 
But not less than the voice of these, the miracle uttered a voice of its own: and that sign itself 
stopped their mouths. [““And beholding the man,” etc.] So that they would have been peremptory 
(€méoxnav) with them, if the man had not been with them. “We cannot deny it.” So that they 
would have denied it, if the thing had not been so: if the testimony had not been that of the people 
in general. “But that it spread no further among the people.” (v. 17.) And yet it was palpable to all 
men! But such is the nature of wickedness: everywhere it is shamed. “Let us straitly threaten them.” 
What sayest thou? Threaten? And expect ye to stop the preaching? And™ yet all beginnings are 
hard and trying. Ye slew the Master, and did not stop it: and now, if ye threaten, do ye expect to 
turn us back? The imprisonment did not prevail with us to speak submissively, and shall ye prevail? 
“And they called them, and commanded them,” etc. (v. 18, 19.) It? had been much better for them 
to let them go. “And Peter and John answered and said unto them, Whether it be right in the sight 
of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” When the terror was abated (for that 
command was tantamount to their being dismissed), then also the Apostles speak more mildly: so 


262 &g’ @v £Aeyov; Edd. and Erasm. take this affirmatively: but this can hardly be the Author’s meaning; as he has just said 
that “from the things they uttered, they marvelled” that the speakers should be illiterate and common men. Something perhaps 
is wanting: e.g. “Not from the matter, but from the dialect, or from the brevity and abruptness of Peter’s style, or, from the 
appearance of the men.—In the mss. the next sentence is, Wote EméoxnWav av avtoic, Extrema auctoritate mandassent iis, 
Erasm. Acrius in eos egissent, Ben. Here and in what follows we have endeavored to restore the proper order. In the mss. in 
consequence, as it seems, of a confusion between the two clauses, ov duvépeda &pvrjoao8a1, and ob duvépEeda yap...un AaAetv, 
the order of the comments is deranged: viz. “So that they would—been with them.” “And they recognized—stopped their 
mouths:” ““‘Whether it be right—judge ye.’ When the terror—mere bravery. ‘Whether it be right,’ he says, and, ‘We cannot deny 
it.” So that they would—better to let them go. ‘Whether it be right—more than unto God.’ Here by God—His Resurrection.” 

263 The author seems to give two different interpretations of the statement: “They recognized them that they had been with 
Jesus.” (1) They perceived that these were the men whom they had before seen in company with Jesus. (2) They saw that their 
words and acts betokened association with Jesus. It is evident that the former only is meant in this place —G.B.S. 

264 Kattor navtaxod ai &pyai Serval Kai SvoKoAot. “If at the beginning you failed, how can you expect to succeed now? for 
the beginning being always the hardest part of any difficult undertaking, if you could not stop it then, much less afterwards.” 
The modern text unnecessarily alters it to oUnw 1. at &. xaAemat te Kai dvoK. 

265 TIOAAG® paAAOV abtoic PéATIOV Hv abtOvs &@eivan. N. has a colon at abdtoic, which perhaps is better; then the first clause 
may be the comment on to Ka8dAov pn pbEyyeoBa1: “not to speak at all: much more to them. It had been better to dismiss them 
(at once).” For this sentence E. alone has, Ilévv ye, tovs obdév Das NyoUpEVoUG Kal ameLAodvtac: “Aye, men who make nothing 


of you for all your threatening:” which is adopted by Edd. 
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far were they from mere bravery: “Whether” it be right,” says he: and “We cannot [but speak]. 
IN Whether it be right in the sight of God to obey you rather than God.” (v. 20.) Here [by “God’’] they 
mean Christ, for he it was that commanded them. And once more they confirm the fact of His 
Resurrection. “For we cannot but speak the things we have seen and heard:” so that we are witnesses 
who have a right to be believed. “So when they had further threatened them.” (v. 21.) Again they 
threatened in vain. “They let them go, finding nothing how they might punish them, because of the 
people: for all men glorified God for that which was done.” So then the people glorified God, but 
these endeavored to destroy them: such fighters against God were they! Whereby they made them 
more conspicuous and illustrious. “For My strength,” it is said, “is made perfect in weakness.” (2 

Cor. xii. 9.) 

Already these as martyrs have borne testimony: set in the battle against all, they said, “We 
cannot but speak the things we have seen and heard.” If the things we speak be false, reprehend 
them; if true, why hinderest thou? Such is philosophy! Those, in perplexity, these in gladness: those 
covered with exceeding shame, these doing all with boldness: those in fear, these in confidence. 
For who, I would ask, were the frightened? those who said, “That it spread no further among 
people,” or these who said, “we cannot but speak the things we have seen and heard?” And these 
had a delight, a freedom of speech, a joy surpassing all; those a despondency, a shame, a fear; for 
they feared the people. But these were not afraid of those; on the contrary, while these spake what 
they would, those did not what they would. Which were in chains and dangers? was it not these 
last? 

Let us then hold fast to virtue; let not these words end only in delight, and in a certain elevation 
of the spirits. This is not the theatre, for singers (k18apwWdwv), and tragedians, and musicians 
(k18apiotdv), where the fruit consists only in the enjoyment and where the enjoyment itself passes 
with the passing day. Nay, would that it were enjoyment alone, and not mischief also with the 
enjoyment! But so it is: each man carries home with him much of what he has witnessed there, 
sticking to him like the infection of a plague: and one indeed, of the younger sort, having culled 


such snatches of song here and there of those satanic plays,®’ 


as he could fix in his memory, goes 
singing them about the house: while another, a senior, and forsooth too staid for such levity, does 
not this indeed, but what is there spoken, both the preachments and the very words, he remembers 
it all; and another again, some filthy and absurd ditty. From this place you depart, taking nothing 
with you.—We have laid down a law—nay, not we: God forbid! for it is said, “Call no man your 


master upon the earth” (Matt. xxiii. 8); Christ has laid down a law that none should swear. Now, 


2606 E. and Edd. “That a notable miracle is done, we cannot deny:” and below “Here they say, of God, for, ‘of Christ.’ Do 
you see how that is fulfilled which He said unto them, ‘Behold I send you as sheep in the midst of wolves; fear them not.’ Then 
once more they confirm,” etc. For tob gob, A. B. have tod Xpiotod. 

267 The various readings are géoudtwv for Spaudtwv, and pépn for uéAn. Below, tov 5é Exeioe AEYOUEVWV Kal KNpLYUdTWV 
Kal prpatwv péwvnytai tavtwv. The mod, omits kai knp. The meaning is, “He cannot carry away in his memory the preaching 


which he hears in Church: but the preachments (proclamations) which he hears in the theatre he remember, every word.” 
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say, what has been done with regard to this law? For I will not cease speaking of it; “lest,” as the 
Apostle saith, “if I come again, I must not spare.” (2 Cor. xiii. 2.) I ask then, have you laid the 
matter to heart? have you thought of it seriously? have you been in earnest about it, or must we 
again take up the same subject? Nay, rather, whether you have or not, we will resume it, that you 
may think seriously about it, or, if you have laid it to heart, may again do this the more surely, and 
exhort others also. With what then, I pray you, with what shall we begin? Shall it be with the Old 
Testament? For indeed this also is to our shame, that the precepts of the Law, which we ought to 
surpass, we do not even thus observe! For we ought not to be hearing such matters as these: these 
are precepts adapted to the poor Jewish level (trj¢ lovdaixrc evteAetac): we ought to be hearing 
those counsels of perfection; “Cast away thy property, stand courageously, and give up thy life in 
behalf of the Gospel, scorn all the goods of earth, have nothing in common with this present life; 
if any wrong thee, do him good; if any defraud thee, bless him; if any revile thee, show him honor; 
be above everything.” (S. Ambros. de Off. 1. 2.) These and such as these are what we ought to be 
hearing. But here are we discoursing about swearing; and our case is just the same as if, when a 
person ought to be a philosopher, one should take him away from the great masters, and set him to 
spell syllables letter by letter! Just think now what a disgrace it would be for a man having a flowing 
beard, and with staff in hand, and cope on shoulders,’® to go to school with children, and be set 
the same tasks with them: would it not be above measure ridiculous? And yet the ridicule which 
belongs to us is even greater. For not as the difference between philosophy and the spelling-lesson, 
so is that between the Jewish polity and ours: no indeed, but as the difference between angels and 
men. Say now, if one could fetch down an angel from heaven, and should bid him stand here and 
listen to our preaching, as one whose duty it is to conform himself thereto, would it not be shameful 
and preposterous? But if to be yet, like children, under teaching about these things be ridiculous; 
what must it be, not even to attend to these things: how great the condemnation, how great the 
shame! To be Christians still, and to have to learn that it is not right to swear! However, let us put 
up with that, lest we incur even worse ridicule. 

Well, then, let us speak to you to-day from the Old Testament. What does it tell us? “Accustom 
not thy mouth to swearing; neither use thyself to the naming of the Holy One.” And why? “For as 
a servant that is continually beaten shall not be without a blue mark, so he that sweareth.” (Ecclus. 
xxiil. 10.) See the discernment of this wise man. He did not say, “Accustom not to swearing” thy 
mind, but “thy mouth”; because being altogether an affair of the mouth, thus it is easily remedied. 
For at last it becomes a habit without intention; as for instance, there are many who entering the 
public baths, as soon as they have passed the threshold, cross (Hom. in 1 Cor. xi. 7) themselves 


268 A description of the attire of a philosopher. Lucian mentions the long beard and the staff, but as the vestment, the tp1Bwviov 
or tritum pallium. The é&wyic elsewhere denotes (in opposition to €nwyic) a tunic without sleeves, forming part of the dress of 
old men, and slaves, and also used in comedy. Here it seems to mean a cope, perhaps (Doun. ap. Savil.), the original of the 


academic hood, caputium. 
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(o@payifovtat). This the hand has got to do, without any one’s bidding, by force of habit. Again, 
at the lighting of a candle, often when the mind is intent on something else, the hand makes the 
sign. In the same way also the mouth, without concurrence of the mind, articulates the word, from 
mere habit, and the whole affair is in the tongue. “Neither use thyself,” he says, “to the naming of 
the Holy One. For as a servant that is continually beaten shall not be without a blue mark, so he 
that sweareth.” He speaks not here of false oaths, but he cuts down all oaths, and to them also 
assigns their punishment. Why then, swearing is a sin. For such in truth is the soul; full of all these 
ulcers, all these scars. But you do not see them? Yes, this is the mischief of it; and yet you might 
see if you wished; for God has given you eyes. With eyes of this kind did the Prophet see, when 
he said, “My wounds stink, and are corrupt, because of my foolishness.” (Ps. xxxviii. 5.) We have 
despised God, we have hated that good Name, we have trodden Christ under foot, we have lost all 
reverence, none names the Name of God with honor. Yet if you love any one, even at his name 
you start to your feet; but God you thus continually invoke, and make nothing of it. Call upon Him 
for the benefit of your enemy; call upon Him for the salvation of your own soul; then he will be 
present, then you will delight Him; whereas now you provoke Him to anger. Call upon Him as 
Stephen did; “Lord,” he said, “lay not this sin to their charge.” (ch. vii. 59.) Call upon Him as did 
the wife of Elkanah, with tears and sobs, and prayers. (1 Sam. 1. 10.) I prevent you not, rather I 
earnestly exhort you to it. Call upon him as Moses called upon Him, yea, cried, interceding for 
those’’”? who had driven him into banishment. For you to make mention at random of any person 
of consideration, is taken as an insult: and do you bandy God about in your talk, in season, out of 
season? I do not want to hinder you from keeping God always in your mind: nay, this I even desire 
and pray for, only that you should do this, so as to honor Him. Great good would this have done 
us, if we had called upon God only when we ought, and for what we ought. And why, I would ask, 
were such miracles wrought in the Apostles’ times, and not in ours? And yet it is the same God, 
the same Name. But no, the case is not the same. For then they called upon Him only for those 
objects which I have mentioned; whereas we call upon Him not for these, but quite other 
purposes.—If a man refuse to believe you, and that is why you swear, say to him, “Believe me:” 
however, if you will needs make oath, swear by yourself. I say this, not to set up a law against 
Christ’s law; God forbid; for it is said. “Let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay (Matt. v. 37): but 
by way of coming down to your present level, that I may more easily lead you to the practice of 


269 Tertull. de Corona militum. “Ad omnem progressum atque promotum, ad omnen aditum et exitum, ad calceatum, ad 
lavacra, ad mensas, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad sedilia, quceecunque nos conversatio exercet, frontem crucis signaculo terimus.” 

270 bmep TOV Puyadevodvtwv avtdov. When the “intercession” of Moses is spoken of, it is natural to suppose that the reference 
is to Exod. xxxii. 11 ff. But Sav. and Ben. refer this to Num. xii. 13, perhaps because of éBda (LXX. éBdnoe). But the addition, 
“for those who had driven him into banishment,” does not suit the latter and less memorable occasion: for Miriam and Aaron 
did but “speak against Moses,” not attempt to banish or expel him. More fully expressed, the meaning may be, “For a people 
who began by making him a fugitive, Ex. ii. 15, Acts vii. 29, and now had put the finishing stroke to their ingratitude.” Comp. 


Ex. xvii. 4; Num. xiv. 10, 13, etc. 
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this commandment, and divert you from this tyrannical habit. How many who have done well in 
other respects, have been undone by these practices! Shall I tell you why it was permitted the 
ancients to take oaths? (for to take false oaths, was not permitted to them either.) Because they 
swore by idols. But are you not ashamed to rest in laws, by which they in their infirmity were led 
on to something better? It is true, when I take a Gentile in hand, I do not immediately lay this 
injunction upon him, but in the first place I exhort him to know Christ; but if the believer, who has 
both learnt Him and heard Him, must needs crave the same forbearance with the Gentile, what is 
the use, what the gain (of his Christianity?)—But the habit is strong, and you cannot detach yourself 
from it? Well then, since the tyranny of habit is so great, transfer it into another channel. And how 
is this to be done? you will ask. What I have said often, I say also now; let there be many monitors 
(Aoytotai), let there be many examiners and censors (€Zetaotai, doxipaotat). Say, if you chance 
to put on your?” mantle inside out, you allow your servant to correct your mistake, and are ashamed 
to learn of him, although there is much to be ashamed of in this; and here when you are getting hurt 
to your soul, are you ashamed to be taught better by another? You suffer your menial to put your 
dress in order, and to fasten your shoes, and will you not endure him that would put your soul in 
order? Let even your menial, your child, your wife, your friend, your kinsman, your neighbor, be 
your teachers on this point. For as when a wild beast is hunted down from all sides, it is impossible 
for it to escape; so he that has so many to watch him, so many to reprove him, who is liable to be 
struck at from all sides, cannot help being on his guard. The first day he will find it hard to put up 
with, and the second, and the third; but after that it will come easier, and, the fourth passed, there 
will not even be anything to do. Make the experiment, if you doubt me; take it into consideration, 
I beseech you. It is not a trifling matter to be wrong in, nor yet to come right in; on both sides it is 
great for evil and for good. May the good be effected, through the grace and loving-mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, power, and honor, now 
and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XI. 


Acts IV. 23 


“And being let go, they went to their own company, and reported all that the chief priests and elders 
had said unto them.” 


211 av ev tov Bippov EvadAdé rept Baan. A. N. Bipov. B.C. Biov (the word Bippos, birrhus having perhaps become obsolete). 
Mod. trv eo ita. 
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Not for their own glory did they tell the tale—how should such be their motive?—but what 
they displayed was the proofs therein exhibited of the grace of Christ. All that their adversaries had 
said, this they told; their own part, it is likely, they omitted: this made the hearers all the more 
courageous. What then? These again flee to the true Succor, to the Alliance invincible, and again, 
“with one accord. And when they heard that,” it is said, “with one accord they lifted up their voice 
to God, and said:” (v. 24) and with great earnestness, for it is no prayer made at random. Observe 
with what exquisite propriety their prayers are framed: thus, when they besought to be shown who 
was meet for the Apostleship, they said, “Thou, Lord, which knowest the heart of all men, show:” 
(ch. i. 24) for it was a subject for Prescience there: but here, where the thing needed was that the 
mouths of their adversaries should be stopped, they speak of lordship; wherefore they begin thus: 
Lord, “(Agonota) the God that madest heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that in them is: Who,”” 
by the Holy Ghost through the mouth of Thy servant, David our father, didst say, Why did the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine vain things? The kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers 
were gathered together against the Lord, and against His Christ.” (v. 24—26.) It is to sue God, as 
one may say upon His own covenants, that they thus produce this prophecy: and at the same time 
to comfort themselves with the thought, that in vain are all the imaginations of their foes. This then 
is what they say: Bring those words into accomplishment, and show that they “imagine vain 
things.—For of a truth,” they proceed, “there were gathered together in this city, against Thy holy 
Child Jesus, (Maida) Whom Thou hast anointed, both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, together with the 
Gentiles and the people of Israel, for to do whatsoever Thy hand and Thy counsel determined before 
to be done. And now, Lord, behold their threatenings.” (v. 27-29.) Observe their largeness of mind 
(~iAooogiav). These are not words of imprecation. In saying, “their threatenings, they do not mean 
this or that thing specifically threatened, but only in general, the fact of their threatening, perhaps, 
as being formidable. In fact, the writer is concise in his narrative. And observe, they do not say, 
“Crush them, cast them down;” but what? “And grant unto Thy servants, that with all boldness 
they may speak Thy word.” Let us also learn thus to pray. And yet how full of wrath one would 
be, when fallen among men intent upon killing him, and making threats to that effect? how full of 
animosity? But not so these saints. “By stretching forth Thine hand to heal, and that signs and 
wonders may be done by the Name of Thy holy Child Jesus.” (v. 30.) If in that Name the mighty 
deeds are wrought, great will be the boldness. 

“And when they had prayed, the place was shaken where they were assembled together.” (v. 
31.) This was the proof that they were heard, and of His visitation. “And they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost.” What means, “They were filled?” It means, They were inflamed; and the Gift 
burned up within them. “And they spake the word of God with boldness. And the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and of one soul.” (v. 32.) Do you see that together with the grace 


272 The various readings are: 6 tod matpdc NUd@v S10 Ivevpatos ‘Ayiov otépatos A. ma1dd6¢ cov, A. N. tod 1. NUa@v, om. C. 


6 EK OTOMATOG TOD T. NUGV A. Kat 1a1dd6¢ cov, B. 6 51d otdyu. A. tod 101566 ood, D. F. tod, om. E. 
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of God they also contributed their part? For everywhere it ought to be well observed, that together 
with the grace of God they do their part likewise. Just as Peter said above, “Silver and gold have I 
none”; and again, that “they were all” together.” (ch. iii. 6.) But in this place, having mentioned 
that they were heard, the sacred writer proceeds to speak also of them, what virtue they showed. 
Moreover, he is just about to enter upon the narrative of Sapphira and Ananias, and with a view to 
show the detestable conduct of that pair, he first discourses of the noble behavior of the rest. Now 
say, did their love beget their poverty, or the poverty the love? In my opinion, the love begat the 
poverty, and then the poverty drew tight the cords of love. For observe what he says: “They were 
all of one heart and of one soul.” Behold,’” heart and soul are what make the “together.” “Neither 
said any of them that aught of the things which he possessed was his own; but they had all things 
common. And with great power the Apostles rendered their testimony (dmedidovv) of the 
resurrection.” (v. 33.) The phrase betokens them to be as persons put in trust with a deposit: he 
speaks of it as a debt or obligation: that is, their testimony they with boldness did render, or pay 
off, to all. “And great grace was upon them all. Neither was there any among them that lacked.” 
(v. 34.) Their feeling was just as if they were under the paternal roof, all for awhile’” sharing alike. 
It is not to be said, that though indeed they maintained the rest, yet they did it with the feeling that 
the means whereof they maintained them were still their own. No, the admirable circumstance is 
this, that they first alienated their property, and so maintained the rest, on purpose that the 
maintenance might not come as of their own private means, but as of the common property. “For 
as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the price of the things that 
were sold, and laid them down at the Apostles’ feet; and distribution was made unto every man 
according as he had need.” (v. 35.) A great mark of honor this, that “they laid them at the Apostles’ 
feet. And Joses, who by the Apostles was surnamed Barnabas, (‘which is, being interpreted, The 
son of consolation.’)” (v. 36.) I do not think that this is the same with the companion of Matthias; 
for that person was also called Justus and [Barsabas, but this, Joses and] “Barnabas” [“‘son of 
consolation“]. I suppose he also received the name from his virtue, as being qualified and suited 
for this duty. “A Levite, and of the country of Cyprus by birth.” Observe on all occasions how the 
writer indicates the breaking up of the Law. But how was he also a “Cyprian by birth?” Because 


273 "Em TO avto, At the same, as interpreted in a former Homily, vii. §. 2. For the next sentence, E. has IIdAtv évtab0a SnAGv 
TO abto Aé€yel, Sti tod MANG0vG, k. tT. A. “Here again explaining the ‘to abtd,’” etc.—It is in allusion to the same expression that 
he says a little further on, ‘ISov kapdta Kai puxt] TO avdTO. 

274 i.e. the Emi tO abt is not local, but moral, the union of all believers in one heart and soul: q.d. “Do not object that it is 
impossible for all believers to be together now.” 


275 The Catena has preserved the true reading, téws, for which A. C. N. have ate we, B. F. D. &te. E. substitutes viot. 
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they then even removed to other countries, and still were called Levites. “Having land, sold it, and 
brought the price, and laid it at the Apostles’ feet.?”””’ 

Let us now look over again what has been said. [““And being let go, they went to their own 
company, and reported all that the chief priests and elders had said unto them.”] (Recapitulation, 
v. 23.) See the unostentatious conduct of the Apostles, and their largeness of mind. They did not 
go about boasting, and say, “How we served (anexpnocpeba) the priests!” nor were they ambitious 
of honor: but, we read, “they came unto their own company. Observe how they do not cast themselves 
upon temptations, but when the temptations present themselves, with courage endure them. Had it 
been some other of the disciples, perhaps, emboldened by the countenance of the multitude, he 
might have insulted, might have vented ever so many harsh expressions. But not so these true 
philosophers; they do all with mildness and with gentleness. “And when they heard that, we read, 
with one accord they lifted up their voice to God.” (v. 24.) That shout proceeded from delight and 
great emotion. Such indeed are the prayers which do their work, prayers replete with true philosophy, 
prayers offered up for such objects, by such persons, on such occasions, in such a manner; whereas 
all others are abominable and profane. “Lord, Thou the God that madest heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is.” Observe how they say nothing idle, no old wives’ talk and fables, but speak 
of His power. Just as Christ Himself said to the Jews, “If I by the Spirit of God do cast out devils:” 
behold the Father also speaks by the Spirit. For what saith it? “Lord, the God Who,” by the Holy 
Ghost, through the mouth of our father Thy servant David didst say, Why did the nations rage?” 
(v. 25.) Scripture is wont thus to speak of one as of many. “For of a truth, Lord, against Thy Holy 
Child Jesus, Whom Thou didst anoint,’”* both Herod and Pontius Pilate,” etc. (v. 27.) Observe how, 
even in prayer, they circumstantially describe the Passion, and refer all to God.—That is, Not they 


276 A.B. C.N. tv ’AnootdAwv. dpa to &tugov. & 173 1dwyev Aoinov dvwev ta cipnpéva. Kai tv “AnootoAwv trv 
@rooogiav. The clause dpa tO &tu@ov is to be restored to its place after the second tv ‘AnootéAwv, as in the modern text, 
Spa tdv A. tO d. Kal TV @. 

277 Against the Arians, who from such texts as Matt. xii. 28, inferred the inferiority of the Son, Chrys. says, “Observe, the 
Father Himself is here said to speak by the Holy Ghost.” This is lost in the modern text, which substitutes Lwtnp for Matrp. 
The text is given in our mss. with these variations. Comp. note a. A. C. Agonota 6 @gd¢ (6 Cat.) tod matpdc Uv (6 N.) da Tv. 
‘A otopatos A.B. Acorn. 6 0. THV Ta&TPWV NUMv O S10 TIv. ‘A 51a oto. A. E. F. D. Agon. 6 ©. 6 51d otop. A.omitting 510 Iv. ‘A., 
but recognizing this clause in the comment. “Observe how they say nothing idle, but speak of His power only: or rather, just as 
Christ said to the Jews, If I by the Spirit of God do speak, so these also say, ‘By the Holy Ghost.’ Behold, the Saviour also speaks 
by the Spirit. And hear what it is that they say, ‘Lord, the God Who by the mouth of David,’” etc. 

278 In the mss. this clause of v. 27, with the following comment, dpa mc, . T. A. is set in the midst of the comment on v. 29: 
viz. before the sentence which (in the old text) also begins with dpa mc. It is certainly misplaced there. See note 5.—Atatpodor 


TO 1806 seems to refer to the mention of Herod and Pontius Pilate. 
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73 


had power to do this: but Thou didst it all, Thou’” that didst permit, that dost call to account, and 
yet didst bring to accomplishment, Thou the All-skilful and Wise, that didst serve Thee of Thine 
enemies for Thine own pleasure. (v. 28.) “For to do whatever Thy hand,” etc. Here they discourse 
of His exceeding Skill and Wisdom and Power. So then, as enemies they came together, and with 
murderous purpose, and as opposing themselves, but they did what things Thou wouldest: “For to 
do,” as it is said, “whatsoever Thy hand and Thy purpose determined before to be done.” What 


means, ““Thy hand?” Here he seems to me to denote**” 


one and the same thing by power and purpose, 
meaning that for Thee it is enough but to will: for it is not by power that one determines. ““Whatsoever 
Thy hand,” etc. i.e. Whatsoever Thou didst ordain: either this is the meaning, or, that by His hand 
He did effect. “And now, Lord, regard their threatenings.” (v. 29.) As at that time, it is said, they 
“imagined vain things,” so “now,” grant that their imaginations may be in vain: 1.e. let not their 
threatenings come into accomplishment. And this they said not because they would themselves 
deprecate any hardship, but for the preaching’s sake. For they do not say, “and deliver us out of 
dangers;” but what? “And grant unto Thy servants, that with all boldness they may speak Thy 
word.” Thou Who didst bring to pass the former designs, bring these also to accomplishment. 
Observe,**! how they affirm God to be the Author of their confidence; and how they ask all for 
God’s sake, nothing for their own glory or ambition. They promise for their own part, that they 
will not be dismayed; but they pray that signs may be wrought “by stretching forth Thy hand to 
heal, and that signs and wonders may be done:” (v. 30) for without these, however great the zeal 
they showed, they would be striving to no purpose. God assented to their prayer, and manifested 
this, by shaking the place. For “when they had prayed,” it is said, “the place was shaken.” (v. 31.) 
And wherefore this was done, hear from the prophet, when he says, “He looketh on the earth, and 
maketh it to tremble. (Ps. civ. 32.) For by this He made it manifest that He is present to their prayers. 
And again, another prophet saith, “The earth was shaken, and did tremble at the presence of the 
Lord.” (Ps. xviii. 7; lxviii. 8.) And God did this, both to make it more awful, and to lead them on 
to a courageous trust. “And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of 


279 6 EMLTPEWaG, O KaALEyKAADV Kai Eic MEpas cyaywv. The meaning seems to be, that though permitting, He calls to account, 
and though holding men responsible, yet brought it to pass. The modern text omits 6 kai €ykaA@v, and adds eipycow at the end. 

280 TO abtO A€yerv trv Sbvapt Kai BovAny. i.e. “hand” means “power,” and “hand” (or, power) and “purpose,” or, “will” 
here make one notion, “Thy will which is also power,” for to Thee to will is to prevail: not two notions, for we do not say that 
power determines, but only the will—The Edd. however, adopt from E. trv xeipa for td adtO, which spoils the sense. “By the 
hand he means the power and the purpose.”—Below, B. C. have 6t1 tfj xe1pi diétattev (A. omits the clause), we retain from E. 
F. D. d1émpattev.—CEcum. “The hand and the counsel mean the same thing: for where there is power, there is no need of counsel. 
What Thou didst order from the beginning is done.” 

281 Here the mss. insert, “Ov €xpioac, pryotv. & 169'Opa mde, k. Tt. A. “Observe how, even in prayer, they circumstantially 
describe the Passion, and refer all to God,” etc. And then: “Observe how they ask all,” etc. See note 2.—Here for the latter dpa 


or 6pdc¢ mc of the old text, E. has eidec més. 
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God with boldness.” They’ gained increased boldness. As it was the beginning (of their work), 


and they had besought a sensible sign for their persuasion (1p0c TO TELoOr var avTOUVG)—but after 
this we nowhere find the like happening—therefore great was the encouragement they received. 
In fact, they had no means of proving that He was risen, save by miraculous signs. So that it was 
not only their own assurance (do@aAstav) that they sought: but that they might not be put to shame, 
but that they might speak with boldness. “The place was shaken,” and that made them all the more 
unshaken. For this is sometimes a token of wrath, sometimes of favor and providence, but on the 
present occasion, of wrath. For?*? in those times it took place in an unusual manner. Thus, at the 
Crucifixion, the earth was shaken: and the Lord Himself says, “Then there shall be famines, and 
pestilences, and earthquakes in divers places.” (Matt. xxiv. 7.) But then the wrath of which it was 
a sign was against the adversaries: as for the disciples, it filled them with the Spirit. Observe, even 
the Apostles, after the prayer, are “filled with the Holy Ghost.” “And*™ the multitudes of them that 
believed,” etc. (v. 32.) Great, you perceive, is the virtue of this thing, seeing their was need of this 
(grace) even in that Company. For this is the foundation of all that is good, this of which he now 
for the second time makes mention, exhorting all men to the contempt of riches: “Neither” said 
any of them that aught of the things he possessed was his own,” “but they had all things common.” 
For that this was in consequence not merely of the miraculous signs, but of their own purpose, is 
manifest by the case of Sapphira and Ananias. “And with great power gave the Apostles witness,” 
etc. (v. 33.) Not in word, but with power the Apostles exhibited their testimony of the Resurrection: 
just as Paul saith, “And my preaching was not with persuasive words of human wisdom, but with 
manifestation of the Spirit and of power.” And it is not merely, With power, but, “With great 
power.” (1 Cor. ii. 4.) “And great grace,” it says, “was upon them all; for neither was there any 


282 Edd. kai cic napprnotav mAEetova dAEiqwv, as the conclusion of the preceding sentence before the (omitted) text. “And 
anointing them (as wrestlers) unto greater boldness.” Then, “For since it was the beginning (of their work), they besought also 
a sensible sign in order that they might be believed (1pdc tO motevOFva1 avtOvG, but after this, etc.). Great was the encouragement 
they thus received from their prayer. And with good reason they crave the grace of signs, for they had no other means,” etc. 

283 Emel tote C€vnc yéeyovev. Kai yap Ste Eotavpwen, EoadevOn 1 yi}. Edd. Eni 5é tod owtnptov ndBous E€vwc Kai mapa 
vot yéyovE' Kal yap Tote M&ou EoaAEvOn n yi. “But at the Passion of our Saviour it happened in an unusual manner and 
preternaturally: for then all the earth was shaken.” Instead of the next sentence, “And the Lord Himself,” etc. E. has, “to the 
intent the power of Him that was crucified should everywhere be known, and that the Sufferer was God, and not simply man. 
But further: although it was a token of wrath, yet was it of His wrath against the adversaries,” etc., but Edd. follow the old text 
here. 

284 A. B.C. omit the text: D. F. Edd. insert from v. 33, 34. “And great grace was upon them all, neither was there any among 
them that lacked:” E. “And with great power, etc. and great grace,” etc. Tod mpdyyatog 1 Svvayte, ie. of the having all things 
common, as below, p. 163. C. has mvevyatoc, which Saville adopts. 

285 The innovator, mistaking the meaning of 1 devtEpov (viz the reference to ch. ii. 44), has, Saying above (v. 32), Neither 


said any of them, etc., and here (v. 34), “Neither was there any among them that lacked.” So Edd. 
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among them that lacked.” (v. 34.) This is why the grace (was upon them all,) for that “there was 
none that lacked:” that is, from the exceeding ardor of the givers, none was in want. For they did 
not give in part, and in part reserve: nor yet in giving all, give it as their own. And they lived 
moreover in great abundance: they removed all inequality from among them, and made a goodly 
order. “For as many as were possessors,” etc. And with great respect they did this: for they did not 
presume to give into their hands, nor did they ostentatiously present, but brought to the Apostles’ 
feet. To them they left it to be the dispensers, made them the owners, that thenceforth all should 
be defrayed as from common, not from private, property.**° This was also a help to them against 
vain-glory. If this were done now, we should live more pleasant lives, both rich and poor, nor would 
it be more pleasant to the poor than to the rich themselves. And if you please, let us now for awhile 
depict it in words, and derive at least this pleasure from it, since you have no mind for it in your 
actions. For at any rate this is evident, even from the facts which took place then, that by selling 
their possessions they did not come to be in need, but made them rich that were in need. However, 
let us now depict this state of things in words, and let all sell their possessions, and bring them into 
the common stock—in words, I mean: let none be excited, rich or poor. How much gold think you 
would be collected? For my part, I conjecture—for of course it is not possible to speak exactly—that 
supposing all here, men and women, to empty out their whole property, lands, possessions, 
houses,—for I will not speak of slaves, since at that time there was no such thing, but doubtless 


286 The strong expressions of Chrys. concerning the community of goods at Jerusalem are quite different from the guarded 
and limiting statements of most modern commentators who seem bent upon showing that it was only a case of remarkable 
liberality, e.g. Hackett in loco: “Common in the use of their property, not necessarily in their possession of it.” Our author’s 
statements agree better with the New Test. notices on the subject. The main facts are these. (1) There was a real and general 
community of property. The statements in Acts on this point are clear and strong: kai eixov énavta Kotvé (ii. 44); They were 
selling and distributing their real and personal property—t& Ktrpata Kai tac UndpéEEtc (ii. 45). Nor did any one say that anything 
of his possessions was his own, éAA Hv abtoic &mavta Kod, (iv. 32); “As many as (Go01) were possessors of lands or houses,” 
sold them, brought the money and distribution was made to the needs of each (iv. 34, 35). This is more than distinguished 
liberality or mere prevailing willingness to give. (2) This peculiar phenomenon was connected with the habit of living together 
as a group or family, on the part of the Jerusalem Christians (i. 13; ii. 42-44). It was an evidence that they were peculiarly one 
in heart and soul, that no member of this closely-knit community was allowed to suffer while others could supply him (iv. 32-34). 
(3) The arrangement was purely voluntary. There was no law or demand in the case. Ananias and Sapphira (v. 1-11) were not 
punished for contributing to the common treasury only a part of the price of the land but as verse 4 clearly shows, for falsely 
presenting it as the whole. Yet the fact that they wished to have it thought that they had brought all seems to show that to bring 
all was customary and expected. (4) This community of goods was both local and temporary. It seems to have been confined to 
Jerusalem. There is no allusion to it in the Epistles. It sprang out of the ardor of brotherly love in the early years of the Christian 
community at Jerusalem and in view of the special needs of many of its members. The special poverty of the church at Jerusalem 
which made contributions from other churches necessary, may have resulted in part, as Meyer suggests, from the working of 
this plan. (5) The custom can hardly be explained apart from the expectation of the nearness of the Parousia. In the Thessalonian 


church all labor for self-support was upon the point of ceasing for the same reason. 1 Thess. iii, 10, sq¢.—G.B.S. 
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such as were slaves they sat at liberty,—perhaps ten hundred thousand pounds weight of gold would 
be the amount collected: nay, twice or thrice as much. For consider; at what number of “juga’’?®’ 
(yokes) is our city rated? How many (of the population) shall we say are Christians? shall we say 
an hundred thousand, and the rest Greeks and Jews? Then what thousands (of pounds) of gold 
would be collected! And what is the number of poor? I do not think more than fifty thousand. Then 
to feed that number daily, what abundance there would be! And yet if the food were received in 
common, all taking their meals together, it would require no such great outlay after all. But, you 
will ask, what should we do after the money was spent? And do you think it ever could be spent? 
Would not the grace of God be ten thousand fold greater? Would not the grace of God be indeed 
richly poured out? Nay, should we not make it a heaven upon earth? If, where the numbers were 
three thousand and five thousand, the doing of this thing had such splendid success, and none of 
them complained of poverty, how much more glorious would this be in so vast a multitude? And 
even of those that are without, who would not contribute?—But, to show that it is the living 
separately that is expensive and causes poverty, let there be a house in which are ten children: and 
the wife and the man, let the one work at her wool, the other bring his earnings from his outdoor 
occupation: now tell me, in which way would these spend most? by taking their meals together and 
occupying one house, or by living separately? Of course, by living separately. For if the ten children 
must live apart, they would need ten several rooms, ten tables, ten attendants, and the income 
otherwise in proportion. Is it not for this very reason, that where there is a great number of servants, 
they have all one table, that the expense may not be so great? For so it is, division always makes 
diminution, concord and agreement make increase. The dwellers in the monasteries live just as the 
faithful did then: now did ever any of these die of hunger? was ever any of them not provided for 
with plenty of everything? Now, it seems, people are more afraid of this than of falling into a 
boundless and bottomless deep. But if we had made actual trial of this,*** then indeed we should 
boldly venture upon this plan (toU mpa&ypatoc). What grace too, think you, would there not be! For 
if at that time, when there was no believer but only the three thousand and the five thousand: when 
all, throughout the world, were enemies, when they could nowhere look for comfort, they yet boldly 


287 cic MOoov iovywv ap1Opov ouvtetver; The word here used perplexed the scribes of later times when it had become obsolete, 
and N. has iovAwvy, B. iovbyywv, C. dyywv(sic), only A. ex corr. iobywv. The innovator substitutes prydSwv and ovvteAei. The 
meaning is, At what number of juga is our city assessed to the imperial tributes? Justinian Novell. xvii. c. 8. prescribes that the 
imperial npd&xtopes, exactores, shall be compelled to insert in their returns (dmoyat) the exact quantity “of zygocephala or juga 
or jugalia or whatever else be the term used in different localities:” 16 mé00v tHv CuyoKEgaAwv 1 io bywv Hf iovyaAtwv, f SW 
Snmote dv avta Kata y@pav kadoiev. See Du Fresne Gloss. s. vv. It seems that each holding of land was rated or assessed at so 
many juga or yokes of oxen; moreover the term jugum is equivalent to a measure of land, as Varro remarks that land is measured 
in some places by juga, in others by jugera. 

288 i.e. People now are more afraid of this (the cenobiticals way of life), than they are of launching into the sea of this world’s 
temptations: whereas if we had made trial of this, we should boldly venture upon the practice so happily adopted by the first 


Christians. (tod mp&ypyatos as above, p. 73, note 3.) 
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entered upon this plan with such success; how much more would this be the case now, when by 
the grace of God there are believers everywhere throughout the world? What Gentile would be 
left? For my part, I think there would not be one: we should so attract all, and draw them to us? 
But yet if we do but make” fair progress, I trust in God that even this shall be realized. Only do 
as I say, and let us successfully achieve things in their regular order; if God grant life, I trust that 
we shall soon bring you over to this way of life. 

In the first place, as regards that law about swearing: accomplish that; establish it firmly: and 
let him that has kept it make known him that has not, and call him to account withal and rebuke 
him sternly. For the (supra, Hom. viii.) appointed time (1 mpo8eopia), is at hand and I am holding 
inquisition in the matter, and him that is found guilty I will banish and exclude. But God forbid 
that any such should be found among us; rather may it appear, that all have strictly kept this spiritual 
watchword. And as in war it is by the watchword that friends and strangers are shown, so let it be 
now; for indeed now also we are engaged in a war; that we may know our brethren that are properly 
such. For what a good thing it is that we should have this to be our cognizance both here and in a 
foreign land! What a weapon this, against the very head of the devil! A mouth that cannot swear 
will soon both engage God in prayers, and smite the devil a deadly blow. A mouth that cannot 
swear will also be incapable of using insulting language. Cast out this fire from your tongue, as 
you would from a house: this fire, drag it out. Give your tongue a little rest: make the sore less 
virulent. Yea, I beseech you, do this, that I may go on to set you another lesson: for as long as this 
is not rightly done, I dare not pass on to any other. Let this lesson be got perfectly, and you shall 
have a consciousness of the achievement, and then I will introduce you to other laws, or rather not 
I, but Christ. Implant in your soul this good thing, and by little and little ye shall be a paradise of 
God, far better than that paradise of old. No serpent among you, no deadly tree, nor any such thing. 
Fix this habit deep. If this be done, not ye only that are present shall be benefitted, but all that are 
in all the world; and not they alone, but those that are to succeed hereafter. For a good habit having 
once entered, and being kept by all, will be handed on to long ages, and no circumstances shall be 
able to erase it. If he that gathered sticks on the sabbath was stoned,—the man that is doing a far 
more heinous work than that gathering, the man that is amassing a load of sins, for such is the 
multitude of oaths, what shall he undergo? what shall he not have to endure? You will receive great 
assistance from God, if this be well achieved by you. If I were to say, Be not abusive, immediately 
you will plead to me your indignation; should I say, Be not envious, you will urge some other 
excuse. But in this case you have nothing of the kind to say. On which account I began with the 
easy precepts, which indeed is also the uniform practice in all arts. And thus one comes to the higher 
duties, by learning first those which are easier far. How easy it is you will see, when by the grace 
of God having succeeded in this, you shall receive another precept. 


289 "Exv 05@ mpopatvwyev. B. unnecessarily inserts tavty, which Ben. adopts. “Si hac via progrediamur.” ‘O50 mpopatvetv 
(or 68 BadiGerv) is a common phrase in St. Chrys. Applied to persons, it means “to be fairly started and getting on:” to things, 


“to be in train,” as in Hom. i. 65@ kai ta GAAa mpovBatvey, “the rest would follow in course.” 
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Put it in my power to speak out boldly, in the presence both of Gentiles and of Jews, and, above 
all, of God. Yea, I entreat you by the love, by the pangs wherewith I have travailed for your birth, 
“my little children.” I will not add what follows, “of whom I travail in birth again;” nor will I say, 
“until Christ be formed in you.” (Gal. iv. 19). For I am persuaded, that Christ has been formed in 
you. Other language I will use towards you; “My brethren, dearly beloved and longed for, my joy 
and my crown.” (Phil. iv. 1.) Believe me that I shall use no other language. If at this moment there 
were placed upon my head ten thousand richly-jewelled royal crowns, they could not give me the 
joy which I feel at your growth in holiness; or rather, I do not think the monarch himself has such 
a joy, as that wherewith I joy over you. Let him have come home, victorious over all the nations 
at war with him, let him have won many other crowns besides the crown of his right; and receive 
other diadems as tokens of his victory: I do not think he would joy over his trophies, as I joy over 
your soul’s progress. For I exult, as if I had a thousand crowns on my head; and well may I rejoice. 
For if by the grace of God you achieve this good habit, you will have gained a thousand battles far 
more difficult than his; by wrestling and fighting with malicious demons, and fiendish spirits, with 
the tongue, not with sword, but by the will. For consider how much is gained, if so be that you do 
succeed! You have eradicated, first, a heinous habit; secondly, an evil conceit, the source of all 
evil, namely, the opinion that the thing is indifferent and can do no hurt; thirdly, wrath; fourthly, 
covetousness; for all these are the offspring of swearing. Nay, hence you will acquire a sure footing 
in the way to all other virtues. For as when children learn their letters, they learn not them alone, 
but by means of them are gradually taught to read; so shall it be with you. That evil conceit will 
no longer deceive you, you will not say, This is indifferent; you will no longer speak by mere habit, 
but will manfully stand against all, so that having perfected in all parts that virtue which is after 
God, you may reap eternal blessings, through the grace and loving-kindness of His Only-Begotten 
Son, to Whom with the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, power and honor, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen. 


Homily XII. 
Acts IV. 36, 37 
And Joses, who by the Apostles was surnamed Barnabas (which is, being interpreted, The son of 


consolation), a Levite, and of the country of Cyprus, having land, sold it, and brought the money, 
and laid it at the Apostles’ feet.” 


The writer is now about to relate the affair of Ananias and Sapphira, and in order to show that 
the man’s sin was of the worst description, he first mentions him who performed the virtuous deed; 
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that, there being so great a multitude all doing the same, so great grace, so great miracles, he, taught 
by none of these, but blinded by covetousness, brought destruction upon his own head. “Having 
land,—meaning that this was all he possessed,—sold it, and brought the money, and laid it at the 
Apostles’ feet. But a certain man named Ananias, with Sapphira his wife, sold a possession, and 
kept back part of the price, his wife also being privy to it, and brought a certain part, and laid it at 
the Apostles’ feet.” (ch. v. 1, 2.) The aggravating circumstance was, that the sin was concerted, 
and none other saw what was done. How came it into the mind of this hapless wretch to commit 
this crime? “But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and 
to keep back part of the price of the land?” (v. 3.) Observe even in this, a great miracle performed, 
greater far than the former. “Whiles it remained,” says he, “was it not thine own? and after it was 
sold, was it not in thine own power?” (v. 4.) That is, “Was there any obligation and force? do we 
constrain you against your will?” “Why hast thou conceived this thing in thine heart? thou hast not 
lied unto men, but unto God. And Ananias hearing these words fell down, and gave up the ghost.” 
(v. 5.) This miracle is greater than that of the lame man, in respect of the death inflicted, and the 
knowing what was in the thought of the heart, even what was done in secret.*”° “And great fear 
came on all them that heard these things. And the young men arose, and wound him up, and carried 
him out, and buried him. And it was about the space of three hours after, when his wife, not knowing 
what was done, came in. And Peter answered unto her, Tell me whether ye sold the land for so 
much?” (v. 6-8.) The woman he would fain save, for the man had been the author of the sin: 
therefore he gives her time to clear herself, and opportunity for repentance, saying, “Tell me whether 
ye sold the land for so much? And she said, Yea, for so much. Then Peter said unto her, How is it 
that ye have agreed together to tempt the Holy Ghost? Behold, the feet of them which have buried 
thy husband are at the door, and shall carry thee out. Then she fell down straightway at his feet, 
and yielded up the ghost; and the young men came in, and found her dead, and, carrying her forth, 
buried her by her husband. And great fear came upon all the Church, and upon as many as heard 
these things.” (v. 9-11.) 

After this fear had come upon them, he wrought more miracles; both Peter and the rest; “And 
by the hands of the Apostles were many signs and wonders wrought among the people; and they 
were all with one accord in Solomon’s porch. And of the rest durst no man join himself to them,” 
i.e. to the Apostles; “but the people magnified them,” i.e. the Jewish people. If?! “no man durst 


290 Chrys. evidently regards the death of Ananias and Sapphira as a miracle wrought by Peter (so Meyer). All that the narrative 
states is that Peter disclosed the sin of Ananias and foretold the fate of his wife (Lechler). The middle position seems preferable: 
Peter acted as the instrument of God, the agent of the divine retribution. His will acted in conscious harmony with the divine 
purpose of which it was the organ (so Gloag).—G.B.S. 

291 Ei ovdeic EtéApa KOAAGOBa1 adtOIs tT. dmoot. For ei, which is the reading of A., and seems to be the true reading, B. C. 
N. have 1}. The passage is corrupt, but the sense may be restored by inserting the words of the sacred text as above: i.e. To them, 


the Apostles, none durst join himself, but believers were the more added to the Lord, etc. Then 6 yap Tetpoc k. t. A. falls into 
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join himself unto them,” the Apostles, “there were,’ however, “the more added unto the Lord, 
believers, multitudes both of men and of women, insomuch that they brought out into the streets 
their impotent folk, and laid them upon couches and beds, that at the least the shadow of Peter 
passing by might overshadow some of them.” (v. 12—15.) For Peter was the wonderful one, and he 
to whom they more gave heed both because of his public harangue, the first and the second and 
the third, and because of the miracle; for he it was that wrought the miracle, the first, the second, 
the third: for the present miracle was twofold: first, the convicting the thoughts of the heart, and 
next the inflicting of death at his word of command. “That at the least the shadow of Peter passing 
by,” etc. This had not occurred in the history of Christ; but see here what He had told them actually 
coming to pass, that “they which believe on Me, the works that I do shall they do also; and greater 
works than these shall they do.” (John xiv. 12.) “There came also a multitude out of the cities round 
about unto Jerusalem, bringing sick folks, and them that were vexed with unclean spirits; and they 
were healed every one.” (v. 16.) 

And now I would have you observe the way in which their whole life is interwoven. First there 
was despondency on account of Christ taken from them, and then came joy because of the Spirit 
descending upon them; again, dejection because of the scoffers, and then joy in the result of their 
own apology. And here again we find both dejection and gladness. In that they were become 
conspicuous, and that God made revelations to them, there was gladness: in that they had cut off 
some of their own company, there was sadness. Once more: again there is gladness upon their 
success, and again sadness by reason of the High Priest. And so it will be seen to be the case 
throughout. And the same will be found to hold in the case of the ancient saints likewise.—But let 
us look over again what has been said. 

“They sold them,” it is written, “and brought the prices, and laid them down at the Apostles’ 
feet.” (Recapitulation. iv. 34-37.) See, my beloved brethren, how instead of leaving the Apostles 
to sell, they themselves sold, and presented the prices to them. “But*” a certain man named Ananias,” 
etc. (v. 1.) This history touches Bishops too, and very forcibly. And the wife of Ananias was privy 
to the thing done: therefore he examines her. But perhaps some one will say that he dealt very 
harshly with her. What do you mean? What harshness? If for gathering sticks a man is to be stoned, 
much rather ought he for sacrilege; for this money was become sacred. He that has chosen to sell 
his goods and distribute them, and then withdraws them, is guilty of sacrilege. But if he is 
sacrilegious, who resumes from his own, much more he who takes from what is not his own. And 


its natural place as the comment on Ilétpov Kav n oxta. But with the other reading, rf), the sense may be completed as below, p. 
78, viz. “or, no man durst,” etc., [so that they were allowed to remain undisturbed in Solomon’s porch.] The modern text, after 
“the people magnified them,” substitutes: Eixkdétwo" kal yap oI. x. t. A. “With reason. For indeed Peter was henceforth terrible, 
inflicting punishment, exposing even the thoughts of the mind: to whom also they gave more heed by reason of the miracle,” 
etc. 

292 The modern text inserts here: “But not so Ananias: he secretes a part of the price of the field which he sold: wherefore 


also he is punished as one who did not manage his business rightly, and who was convicted of stealing what was his own.” 
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do not think that because the consequence is not now the same, the crime will go unpunished. Do 
you see that this is the charge brought against Ananias, that having made the money sacred, he 
afterwards secreted it? Couldest thou not, said Peter, after selling thy land, use the proceeds as thine 
own? Wast thou forbidden? Wherefore after thou hadst promised it? See how at the very beginning, 
the devil made his attack; in the very midst of such signs and wonders, how this man was hardened! 
Something of the same kind had happened upon a time in the Old Testament. The son of Charmi 
coveted the devoted thing: for observe there also what vengeance ensues upon the sin. Sacrilege, 
beloved, is a most grievous crime, insulting, and full of contempt. We neither obliged thee to sell, 
the Apostle says, nor to give thy money when thou hadst sold; of thine own free choice thou didst 
it; why hast thou then stolen from the sacred treasury? “Why,” he says, “hath Satan filled thine 
heart?” (v. 3.) Well, if Satan did the thing, why is the man made guilty of it? For admitting the 
influence of the devil, and being filled with it. You will say, they ought to have corrected him. But 
he would not have received correction; for he that has seen such things as he had seen, and is none 
the better, would certainly be none the better for anything else that could be done; the matter was 
not one to be simply passed over: like a gangrene, it must be cut out, that it might not infect the 
rest of the body. As it is, both the man himself is benefitted in regard that he is not left to advance 
further in wickedness, and the rest, in that they are made more earnest; otherwise the contrary would 
have ensued. In the next place, Peter proves him guilty, and shows that the deed was not hidden 
from him, and then pronounces the sentence. But wherefore, upon what purpose hast thou done 
this? Didst thou wish to keep it? Thou oughtest to have kept it all along, and never to have professed 
to give it. The sacrilege, beloved, is a grievous one. For another, it may be, coveted what was not 
his own: but it was at thy discretion to keep what was thine own. Why then didst thou first make 
it sacred, and then take it? Out of excessive contempt hast thou done this. The deed does not admit 
of pardon, it is past pleading for—Therefore let it be no stumbling-block to any, if at present also 
there are sacrilegious persons. If there were such persons then, much more now, when evils are 
many. But let us “rebuke them before all, that others also may fear.” (1 Tim. v. 20.) Judas was 
sacrilegious, but it was no stumbling-block to the disciples. Do you see how many evils spring 
from love of money? “And great fear, it is said, came on all them that heard these things.” (v. 5.) 
That man was punished, and others profited thereby. Not without cause. And yet, signs had been 
wrought before: true, but there was not such a sense of fear. So true is that saying, “The Lord is 
known by executing judgments.” (Ps. ix. 16.) The same thing had occurred in the case of the Ark: 
Uzzah was punished and fear came upon the rest. (2 Sam. vi. 7.) But in that instance the king 
through fear removed from him the Ark; but here the disciples became more earnestly heedful. 
[“And it was about the space of three hours after, when his wife, not knowing what was done, came 
in,” etc.] (v. 7.) But observe how Peter, instead of sending for her, waited till she entered; and how 
none of the others durst carry out the intelligence. Such the teacher’s awfulness, such the disciples’ 
reverence, such the obedience! “An interval of three hours,’—and yet the woman did not hear of 
it, and none of those present reported it, although there was time enough for it to be noised abroad; 
but they were afraid. This circumstance the Evangelist relates with wonder even, when he says, 
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“Not knowing what was done, came in.” “And Peter answered unto her,” etc. (v. 8.) And yet she 
might have perceived even from this that Peter knew the secret. For why, having questioned none 
other, does he question you? Was it not clear that he asked because he knew? But so great was her 
hardness, it would not let her attempt to evade the guilt; and with great confidence she replied; for 
she thought she was speaking only to a man. The aggravation of the sin was, that they committed 
it as with one soul, just as upon a settled compact between them. “How is it that ye have agreed 
together,” he said, “to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? behold, the feet of them which have buried thy 
husband are at the door.” (v. 9.) First he makes her learn the sin, and then shows that she will justly 
suffer the same punishment with her husband, since she has committed the same wickedness: “And 
they shall carry thee out. And she fell down straightway at his feet,” for she was standing near him, 
“and yielded up the ghost.” (v. 10.) So entirely by their own act had they invited upon themselves 
the vengeance! Who after that would not be struck with awe? who would not fear the Apostle? who 
would not marvel? who not be afraid? “And they were with one accord, all of them in Solomon’s 
porch,” (v. 12) no longer in a house, but having occupied the very Temple, they there passed their 
time! No longer they guarded themselves against touching the unclean; nay, without scruple they 
handled the dead. And observe how, while to their own people they are severe, against the aliens 
they do not exercise their power. “But’”* the people,” he says, “magnified them.” (v. 13.) And as 
he had mentioned their being “in Solomon’s porch,” that you may not wonder how the multitude 
allowed this, he tells us that they did not dare even to approach them: for “no man,” he says, “durst 
join himself unto them.” “But believers were the more added unto the Lord, multitudes both of 
men and women: insomuch that they brought forth the sick into the streets, and laid them on beds 
and couches, that at the least the shadow of Peter passing by might overshadow some of them.” (v. 
14, 15.) Great faith, surpassing what had been shown in the case of Christ. How comes this? Because 
Christ declared: “And greater works than these shall he do, because I go unto My Father.” (John 
xiv. 12.) And these things the people do, while the Apostles remain there, and are not moving about 
from place to place: also from other places they were all bringing [their sick] on beds and couches: 
and from all quarters accrued to them fresh tribute of wonder; from them that believed, from them 
that were healed, from him that was punished; from their boldness of speech towards those (their 
adversaries), from the virtuous behavior of the believers: for certainly the effect produced was not 
owing to the miracles only. For though the Apostles themselves modestly ascribe it all to this cause, 
declaring that they did these things in the name of Christ, yet at the same time the life and noble 
conduct of the men helped to produce this effect. “And believers were more added unto the Lord, 
multitudes both of men and women.” Observe, how he now no longer tells the number of them that 
believe; at such a rate was the faith making way even to an immense multitude, and so widely was 
the Resurrection proclaimed. So then “the people magnified them:” but they were now no longer 
lightly to be despised as once they were: for in a little moment, at a single turn of the scale, such 


293 Edd. from E., omitting this and the following sentence, insert v. 14, 15, and below, John xiv. 12, both of which are wanting 


in the old text. 
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79 


have been the effects produced by the fisherman and by the publican! Earth was become a heaven, 
for manner of life, for boldness of speech, for wonders, for all besides; like Angels were they looked 


upon with wonder: all unconcerued for ridicule, for threats, for perils: compassionate 


were they, 
and beneficent; some of them they succoured with money, and some with words, and some with 
healing of their bodies and of their souls; no kind of healing (n&v eiSoc iatpetac) but they 
accomplished. 

Peter all but pleads for himself, when at the point to inflict the punishment, and at the same 
time gives a lesson to the rest. For because the act would seem exceeding stern, therefore it is that 
he does so much”® in the case.” In respect of the woman also the process of judgment was terrible. 
But’ see how many evils grow out of the sacrilege: covetousness, contempt of God, impiety; and 
upon these too he pleaded for himself before the assembly, in that he did not immediately proceed 
to punishment, but first exposed the sin. None groaned, none lamented, all were terrified. For as 
their faith increased, the signs also were multiplied, and great was the fear among their own company: 
for the things which are from without do not so militate (moAeuet) against our peace, as do the acts 
of our own people. If we be firmly joined together, no** warfare will be hard: but the mischief 
would be the being divided and broken up. Now they went about in the public place: with boldness 
they attacked even the market, and in the midst of enemies they prevailed, and that saying was 
fulfilled, “Be Thou Ruler in the midst among Thine enemies.” (Ps. cx. 2.) This was a greater miracle, 
that they, arrested, cast into prison, should do such acts as these! 

If those for lying suffered such things, what shall not the perjured suffer? Because she simply 
affirmed, “Yea, for so much,” ye see what she suffered. Bethink you then; they that swear and 


294 Edd. from E. “But not only for this reason, but because, being exceedingly humane and beneficent, they succored some 
with money, some with healing of their bodies. Why hath Satan filled thine heart? Peter,” etc. 

295 E. Edd. “therefore both in the case of the man himself, and in that of the wife, he makes the judgment terrible.” 

296 Our author touches upon the difficulty which has so often been found in this narrative on account of the apparent 
disproportion of the penalty to the offence. But it is to be remembered that: (1) The narrative presents the sin as the most 
heinous—lying to God—trying to deceive the Holy Spirit whose organs the Apostles were. It was a deliberate conspiracy for 
this purpose. (2) These persons were members of the church who professed to possess and should have possessed the Holy Spirit. 
Instead they had been overcome by a Satanic principle which here makes its manifestation in pride and hypocrisy. The selfishness 
of the deed is the more grievous because of the great piety and sacrifice of the act which was counterfeited. Pride is the greater 
evil, the higher the virtue which it simulates. (3) Such a retributive miracle, besides being just in itself, may have been specially 
necessary in this early stage of the church’s life to warn against deception and fraud and to emphasize the principles of honor 
in the early church. “So terrible was this judgment in order to guard the first operations of the Holy Spirit” (Neander).—G.B.S. 

297 Edd. from E. “Now if, their sin being inexcusable, he had not inflicted such punishment on them both, what contempt of 
God would thence have arisen! And that this was the reason, is evident from the fact, that he did not immediately,” etc. 

298 E. Edd. “There will be none to war upon us: just as, if we be put asunder one from another, on the contrary all will set 


upon us. Hence it was that they henceforth were of good courage, and with boldness attacked,” etc. 
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forswear themselves, of what should they be worthy? It”? comes in opportunely to-day even from 
the Old Testament to show you the heinousness of perjury. “There was,” it says, “a flying sickle, 
ten cubits in breadth.” (Zech. v. 2.) The “flying” betokens the swift advent of the vengeance which 
pursues oaths; that it is many cubits in length and breadth, signifies the force and magnitude of the 
woes; that it comes flying “from heaven,” is to show that the vengeance comes from the 
judgment-seat on high: that it is in the form of a sickle,” denotes the inevitableness of the doom: 
for just as the sickle, where it comes and has hooked the neck, is not drawn back with nothing but 
itself, but with the head reaped off, even so the vengeance which comes upon the swearers is severe, 
and will not desist until it have completed its work. But if we swear and escape, let us not be 
confident; this is but to our woe. For what think ye? How many, since Ananias and Sapphira, have 
dared the same with them? How is it then, say you, that they have not met with the same fate? Not 
because it was allowed in them, but because they are reserved for a greater punishment. For those 
who often sin and are not punished, have greater reason to fear and dread than if they were punished. 
For the vengeance is increased for them by their present impunity and the long-suffering of God. 
Then let us not look to this, that we are not punished; but let us consider whether we have not 
sinned: if sinning we are not punished, we have the more reason to tremble. Say, if you have a 
slave, and you only threaten him, and do not beat him; when is he most in fear, when most inclined 
to run away? Is is not when you only threaten him? And hence we advise each other not to be 
continually using threats, thereby choosing rather to agitate the mind by the terror, and lacerating 
it worse than with blows. For in the one instance the punishment is momentary, but in the other it 
is perpetual. If then no one feels the stroke of the sickle, do not look to this, but rather let each 
consider whether he commits such sins. Many like things are done now as were done before the 
Flood, yet no flood has been sent: because there is a hell threatened, and vengeance. Many sin as 
the people did in Sodom, yet no rain of fire has been poured down; because a river of fire is prepared. 
Many go the lengths of Pharaoh; yet they have not fared like Pharaoh, they have not been drowned 
in a Red Sea: for the sea that awaits them, is the sea of the bottomless pit, where the punishment 
is not accompanied with insensibility, where there is no suffocation to end all, but in ever lengthened 


299 EUKalpov Kal dm0 Thc Madords SeiEon tO YaAENOv tis EmtopKiac tryEpov. Meaning perhaps that this had occurred in one 
of the Scripture Lessons for the day. Below, KaOdmep yap Spénavov Smounep &v Eumteon ovk av Ka’ Eauto aveAKvobein udvov, 
GAAG Kai ATOTEUVOHEV IS Tijg KEMaArc. So A. B. N. Savil. and C., which last however has dno for dmotepvouevns. Hales ap. 
Sav. suggests, that dmotepv. tis Keg. ought to be rejected: it is better however to supply cic tpdynAov before éuméon as in the 
translation. The meaning is explained in Serm. ad. Pop. Antioch. xv. t. ii. 158. D. “A flying sword, one might manage to escape 
from, dpendvyv 5€ Eig TOV Tpa&xnNAov EuTEcovoav Kal dvti oxotviou yevopEevny, ovdeic av Siapbyot, but from a sickle darted 
round the neck and catching it as a halter would, there can be no escape.” Hence it appears that the innovator has quite mistaken 
the Author’s meaning. He reads, KaOdnep yap dpémavov eis tpdynrov Eumteoov ovkK av Kab’ Eaxvto aveAkvobein, pEver bE 1H 
ETL KL AMOTEUVOHEV IS TijG KEPaAT |<: i.e. “having cut off one head, it still remains, that it may cut off more:” which is irrelevant 
to the matter in hand, viz. how 10 dpénavoeidéc denotes tO &PuKtov tij¢ TIuWPtas. Of the Edd. Savile alone retains the old and 


genuine reading. Montf. strangely remarks, “Savilianam lectionem esse Morelliana quam sequimur obscuriorem.” 
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torture, in burning, in strangling, they are consumed there. Many have offended like the Israelites, 
but no serpents have devoured them: there awaits them the worm that never dieth. Many have been 
like Gehazi, yet they have not been struck with leprosy: for instead of leprosy, it remains for them 
to be cut asunder, and numbered among the hypocrites. Many have both sworn and forsworn; but 
if they have indeed escaped, let us not be confident: the gnashing of teeth awaits them. Yea, here 
too they will suffer many grievous woes, though, it may be, not immediately, but after further 
transgressions, that the vengeance may be the greater; for even we often set out at first with small 
sins, and then through great offences lose all. Therefore when you see anything happening to you, 
call to mind that particular sin of yours. The sons of Jacob are an example of this. Remember 
Joseph’s brothers; they had sold their brother, they had even attempted to slay him; nay, they had 
slain him, as far as inclination went; they had deceived and grieved the old man; they suffered 
nothing. After many years they are brought into extreme peril, and now they are put in remembrance 
of this their sin. Exceeding wisely is this circumstance brought in. Hear what they say: “We are 
verily guilty concerning our brother.” (Gen. xlii. 21.) In this manner then do thou also, when anything 
happens, say, We are verily guilty, because we have not obeyed Christ; because we have sworn; 
my much swearing, and my false swearing, has fallen upon my own head. Confess thou; since they 
also confessed, and were saved. For what though the punishment follow not immediately? Since 
Ahab also did not immediately after his sin in the matter of Naboth suffer that vengeance which 
he yet at last suffered. (1 Kings xxi. 19.) And what is the reason of this? God sets thee a time, in 
which to wash thyself clean; but if thou persist, at last He will send down the vengeance. You have 
seen the fate of liars. Consider what is the fate of false swearers, consider, and desist. It is impossible 
a swearer should not forswear himself, whether he will or not; and no perjurer can be saved. One 
false oath sufficeth to finish all, to draw down upon us the whole measure of vengeance. Let us 
then take heed to ourselves, that we may escape the punishment due to this offence, and be deemed 
worthy of the loving kindness of God, through the grace and mercies of His only-begotten Son, 
with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost be glory, power, and honor, now and ever, and world 
without end. Amen. 


Homily XIII. 


Acts V. 17, 18 
“Then having risen up, the high-priest and they that were with him (which is the sect of the 
Sadducees) were filled with indignation, and laid their hands on the Apostles, and put them in 


IN the common prison.” 
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“Having risen up,” that is, being*” roused, being excited at the things taking place, the high-priest 
and they which were with him (which is the sect of the Sadducees) were filled with indignation, 
and laid their hands on the Apostles:” they now assault them more vigorously: “and put them in 
the common prison;” but did not forthwith bring them to trial, because they expected them again 
to be softened down. “But the Angel of the Lord opened the prison doors, and brought them forth, 
and said, Go, stand and speak in the temple to the people all the words of this life.” “And when 
they heard that, they entered into the temple early in the morning, and taught.” (v. 19-21.) This 
was done both for the encouragement of the disciples, and for the benefit and instruction of the 
others. And observe how the proceeding in the present instance is just the same as in what Christ 
Himself did. Namely, in His miracles though He does not let men see them in the act of being 
wrought, He furnishes the means whereby they may be apprised of the things wrought: thus, in His 
Resurrection, He did not let them see how He rose: in the water made wine, the guests do not see 
it done, for they have been drinking much, and the discernment He leaves to others. Just so in the 
present case, they do not see them in the act of being brought forth, but the proofs from which they 
might gather what had been done, they do see. And it was by night that the Angel put them forth. 
Why was this? Because*”' in this way they were more believed than they would have been in the 


300 (Ecumenius has in part preserved the true reading, t. €. dieyepOeic, kivnOeic, emt toic yrvopevoic [text omitted] opodpdtepov 
avtoic émitibetor. A. B.C. Cat. t. é., dinyépOn, KivPeic Ent toic yev. “Kai €0. avtove Ev t. 6.” Nov o~odp. abtois EnittBevtat. 
And again after mpcous Eoeo00n1,—Kai o~odp. emitibevtar (Cat. Enittetar): Eevto avtove, ¢., Ev t. 5. "Ayyedos 5 k. tT. A.—E. 
D. F. Edd. “Nothing more reckless than wickedness, nothing more audacious. Having learned by experience the courage of these 
men, from the attempts they had made before, they nevertheless attempt, and again come to the attack. What means it, ‘And 
having risen up, the high-priest and they that were with him?’ He was roused, it says, being excited at what had taken place. 
‘And laid their hands on the Apostles, and put them in the common prison.’ Now they assault them more vigorously: but did 
not forthwith, etc. And whence is it manifest that they assaulted them more vigorously? From their putting them in the common 
prison. Again they are involved in danger, and again they experience succor from God. And in what manner, hear from what 
follows.” 

301 “Ott oUTW HaAAOV 7 Exeivwc EmotELONoav: obtW Kai ObK dv Eri TO Epwtijoai HABoV, ovkK av Etépwe Extotevoay. If it be 
meant that the Apostles were more believed because the miracle itself was not seen, than they would have been if the Angel had 
brought them out in open day, this may be understood in a sense which St. Chrys. expresses elsewhere, viz. with reference to 
the nature of faith: “in the latter case there could have been no room for doubt; people would have been forced to acknowledge 
the claims of the Apostles.” Thus Hom. vi. in 1 Cor. “Put the case that Christ should come this moment with all the Angels, 
reveal Himself as God, and all be subject unto Him: would not the heathen believe? But will this be counted unto the heathen 
for faith? No: this were no faith; for acompulsory power from without—the visible appearance—would have effected this. There 
is no free choice in the matter: oUK got TO Mpaypa TpoaipEcews.” But then the next sentence ought to be, Exeivws yap ov’ av 
enti 10 ép. HABov’ Ei SE oby OUTWC, OK Av Etépwe Er., or to that effect—Perhaps, however, the meaning is rather: “It was so 
plain to common sense that a miracle must have been wrought, that had the Angel brought them out in the sight of all men 


(oUtw), they could not have been more believed than they had a right to be as the case was (€xeivwc). Had the miracle been 
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other: so, people would not even have had occasion to put the question: they would not in some 
other way have believed. So it was in the old times, in the case of Nebuchadnezzar: he saw them 
praising God in the furnace, and then indeed he was put in amazement. (Dan. ili. 24.) Whereas then 
these priests ought as their first question to have asked, How came ye out? instead of this, as if 
nothing had happened, they ask, “Did we not straitly charge you not to speak?” (v. 28.) And observe, 
by report of others they are apprised of all the circumstances: they see the prison remaining closed 
with safety, and the guards standing before the doors.*”’ A twofold security this; as was the case at 
the sepulchre, where was both the seal, and the men to watch. See how they fought against God! 
Say, was this of man’s doing, that happened to them? Who led them forth, when the doors were 
shut? How came they out, with the keepers standing before the door? Verily they must be mad or 
drunken to talk so. Here are men, whom neither prison, nor bonds, nor closed doors, had been able 
to keep in; and yet they expect to overpower them: such is their childish folly! Their officers come 
and confess what has taken place, as if on purpose to debar them from all show of reason. Do you 
mark how there is miracle upon miracle, differing in kind, some wrought by them, others on them, 
and these more illustrious than the others? “And when they heard that, they entered into the temple 
early in the morning, and taught. But the high-priest came, and they that were with him, and called 
the council together, and all the senate of the children of Israel, and sent to the prison to have them 
brought. But when the officers came, and found them not in the prison, they returned, and told, 
saying, The prison truly found we shut with all safety, and the keepers standing without before the 
doors: but when we had opened, we found no man within. Now when the high-priest and the captain 
of the temple and the chief priests heard these things, they doubted of them whereunto this would 
grow.” (v. 21—25.) It®° is well ordered that the information was not brought to them at once, but 
they are first utterly at a loss what to think, that when they have considered it well and seen that 
there is a Divine Power in the case, then they may learn the whole state of the case. “Then came 


performed openly (obtw), people would have had no occasion even to ask, How is this? And they who, as it was, were not 
brought to ask such a question, would certainly not have believed under any other circumstances. So in the Old Testament, 
Nebuchadnezzar, when he sees the Holy Men praising God in the furnace, is brought to ask in amazement, Did we not cast three 
men, etc.: but these priests are so hardened, that instead of asking as they ought to have done, How came ye out? they only ask, 
as if nothing had happened, Did we not straitly charge you, etc. And observe, they have no excuse for their wilful apathy: for 
they have had a full report of the circumstances from the officers: the prison shut, the guards at their posts.” If this be the meaning, 
we must replace ox dv or ovd dv in the sentence 611 obtw WGAAov k. T. A. But the text is too corrupt to be restored by any simple 
emendation.—Edd. “Because in this way, etc. especially as they would not have been brought to ask the question, nor yet in 
another case would they themselves have believed;” dAAws te kal 6t1 OK Gv, and oUtE UNV EtEpWS av Kal avTOI Entotevoav. 

302 Here the mss. insert v. 21-23, inconveniently; for it interrupts the connection. Chrys. here deviates from his usual method, 
not following the narrative point by point, but reflecting first upon the conduct of the priests. Of course it is to be understood, 
that the whole text, at least to v. 28, had been first read out. 


303 In the mss. this comment is placed before v. 24. 
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one, and told them, saying, Behold, the men whom ye put in prison are standing in the temple, and 

IN teaching the people. Then went the captain with the other officers, and brought them without 
violence: for they feared the multitude, lest they should have been stoned.” (v. 25, 26.) O the folly 
of the men! “They feared,” saith he, “the multitude.” Why, how had the multitude helped the 
Apostles? When they ought to have feared that God Who was continually delivering them like 

winged creatures out of their power, instead of that, “they feared the multitude!” “And the 
high-priest,” shameless, reckless, senseless, “asked them, saying, Did not we straitly command you 

that ye should not teach in this name? and, behold ye have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine and 

intend to bring this man’s blood upon us.” (v. 27, 28.) What then (say the Apostles)? Again with 
mildness they address them; and yet they might have said, “Who are ye, that ye countermand God?” 

But what do they say? Again in the way of exhortation and advice, and with much mildness, they 

make answer. “Then Peter and the other Apostles answered and said, We ought to obey God rather 

than men.” (v. 29.) High magnanimity! He shows them too that they are fighting against God.“ 

For, he says, Whom ye killed, Him hath God raised up. “The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, 
Whom ye slew and hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted with His right hand to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” (v. 30, 31.) And again they 
refer the whole to the Father, that He should not seem to be alien to the Father. “And hath exalted,” 
saith He, “with his right hand.” He affirms not merely the Resurrection, but the Exaltation also. 
“For to give repentance to Israel.” Observe here as before the gain (to them): observe the perfection 
of doctrine conveyed in the form of apology. “And we are witnesses of these things.” (v. 32.) Great 
boldness of speech! And the ground of their credibility: “And so is also the Holy Ghost, Whom 
God hath given to them that obey Him.” Do you observe that they allege not only the Spirit’s 
testimony? And they said not, “Whom He hath given” to us, but, “to them that obey Him:” therein 
alike showing their own unassuming temper, and intimating the greatness of the gift, and showing 
the hearers that it was possible for them also to receive the Spirit. See, how these people were 
instructed both by deeds and by words, and yet they paid no heed, that their condemnation might 
be just. For to this end did God suffer the Apostles to be brought to trial, that both their adversaries 
might be instructed, and all might learn, and that the Apostles might be invigorated to boldness of 


305 


speech. “And they hearing that, were cut to the heart.” (v. 33.) The*” others (on a former occasion) 
‘when they heard these things were pricked;” here they were cut (as with a saw) (S1empiovto) “and 


desired to slay them.” (ch. i1. 37.) 


304 Here A. B. C.N. insert v. 29 omitted above by the two first. The following sentence, omitted here by D. E. F. and inserted 
after v. 31, is there repeated by A. B. C. 

305 E. Edd. “Observe the excess of their wickedness. When they ought to have been struck with alarm at what they heard, 
here they are cut (to the heart), and take counsel in their temerity (BovAevovtat Eiki) to slay (them).” The innovator did not 


perceive the reference to ii. 37 in ot GAAo1 “tadta dkovoavtes Katevbynoav.” 
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But it is necessary now to look over again what we have read. “But the angel of the Lord by 
night opened the prison doors, and brought them forth, and said, Go, stand and speak in the temple 
to the people all the words of this life. Brought*”’ them forth.” (Recapitulation, v. 19, 20.) He did 
not bring them away to benefit themselves thereby, but, “Stand,” he says, “and speak in the temple 
to the people.” But if the guards had put them out, as those thought, they would have fled, that is, 
supposing they had been induced to come out: and if those had put them forth, they would not have 
stood in the temple, but would have absconded. No one is so void of sense, as not at once to see 
this. “Did we not straitly charge you?” (v. 28.) Well, if they undertook to obey you, ye do well to 
call them to account: but if even at the very time they told you they would not obey, what account 
have you to call them to, what defence is there for them to make? “And behold ye have filled 
Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend to bring this man’s blood upon us.’**’ Mark the 
inconsistency of the accusations, and the exceeding folly. They want to make it appear now, that 
the dispositions of the Jews*® are sanguinary, as if they were doing these things not for the truth’s 
sake, but in the wish to be revenged. And for this reason too the Apostles do not answer them with 
defiance (8pacéwe): for they were teachers. And yet where is the man, who, with a whole city to 
back him, and endowed with so great grace, would not have spoken and uttered something big? 
But not so did these: for they were not angered; no, they pitied these men, and wept over them, and 
marked in what way they might free them from their error and wrath. And they no longer say to 


306 E. and Edd. “‘Having brought them forth.’ He does not himself bring them away, but lets them go: that in this way also 
their intrepidity might be known; which also they showed, in that by night they entered into the temple and taught.” In the 
following sentence perhaps the purport of what St. Chrys. said was, that “if, as the priests supposed, the guards had let them out, 
the guards themselves would have absconded, and the Apostles would not have stood in the temple, but would have escaped.” 
Et ye mevo8évtes may have been said of the guards, “if they had been bribed or otherwise induced to let them out;” but all the 
mss. have ef ye 1. €E7|A Gov, in the sense, “supposing, which is not likely, that the Apostles had been induced to come forth at the 
request of the guards.” Savile gives this clause to the latter part, beginning as E. and Edd. with waAAov dé ei 2€€8. for kai ei Ff. 
“Supposing they had been induced to come out, or rather if those had put them out:” Ben. refers it to what precedes; “they would 
have fled, if they had come out at their request: nay, if those had put them out,” etc. 

307 The meaning of the council’s statement: “Ye intend to bring this man’s blood upon us” (28) probably is: You would cause 
an insurrection against us and thus be avenged for the crucifixion of Jesus (Meyer): others take it to mean: You would carry the 
idea that we had murdered an innocent man in crucifying Jesus (Hackett). The strong language of Peter in reply (29) which 
seems to imply: We cannot help consequences; we must obey God in our preaching and healing, favors the former view. The 
confusion of the text of Chrys. here (see note in loco) makes his view on this point uncertain —G.B.S. 

308 govikas Aoindv PovAovtat deiEar tag Mpoatpéoets THV lovdaiwv. As the latter part of the sentence, wo ov 61 dAnBEtav 
Tadta Molobvtwv aAN’ duvvacba1 BovAouevwv, seems inapplicable to the Jews, and to be meant for the Apostles, it may be 
conjectured that the true reading is tv ’AnootéAwv: “that the Apostles were bent upon having blood.” But all the mss. have 
Tov ‘Iovdatwv, and the sense so far is satisfactory: viz. They want to make it appear now indeed what bloody-minded men the 


Jews are: now, not when Christ was crucified. 
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them, “Judge ye:” (ch. iv. 19) but they simply affirm, saying, “Whom God raised up, Him do we 
preach: it is by the will of God that these things are done.” They said not, Did not we tell you even 
then, that “we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard?” (ib. 20.) for they are 
not contentious for glory; but they repeat again the same story,—the Cross, the Resurrection. And 
they tell not, wherefore He was crucified—that it was for our sakes: but they hint at this indeed, 
but not openly as yet, wishing to terrify them awhile. And yet what sort of rhetoric is here? None 
at all,*” but everywhere it is still the Passion, and the Resurrection and the Ascension, and the end 
wherefore: “The God of our fathers raised up Jesus,” etc. (v. 30, 31.) And yet what improbable 
assertions are these! Very improbable, no doubt; but for all that, not rulers, not people, had a word 
to say against them: but those had their mouths stopped, and these received the teaching. “And 
we,” saith he, “are witnesses of these things.” (v. 32.) Of what things? Of His having promised 
forgiveness and repentance: for the Resurrection indeed was acknowledged, now. But that He giveth 
forgiveness, both we are witnesses, and “so is the Holy Ghost,” Who would not have come down, 
unless sins had been first remitted: so that this is an indisputable proof. “When they heard that, they 
were cut” (to the heart), “and took counsel to slay them.” (v. 33.) Hearest thou of the forgiveness 
of sins, O wretched man, and that God doth not demand punishment, and dost thou wish to slay 
them? What wickedness was this! And yet, either they ought to have convicted them of lying, or 
if they could not do that, to have believed: but if they did not choose to believe, yet they ought not 
to slay them. For what was there deserving of death? Such was their intoxication, they did not even 
see what had taken place. Observe, how everywhere the Apostles, when they have made mention 
of the crime, add the mention of forgiveness; showing, that while what had been done was worthy 
of death, that which was given was proffered to them as to benefactors! In what other way could 
any one have persuaded them? 

“Then stood up the high-priest,” etc. As*!° men in high repute, these (the Apostles) were about 
to take their place near to the Prophets. The Sadducees were they that were most sore on the subject 
of the Resurrection. But perchance some one will say: Why, what man, endowed with such gifts 
as the Apostles were, would not have been great? But consider,*!! I pray you, how, before that they 


309 The modern text: “So artlessly did they preach the Gospel of life. But when he says, ‘He hath exalted,’ he states for what 
purpose, namely, ‘to give repentance’ he adds, ‘to Israel, and remission of sins.’ But, it will be said, these things seemed incredible. 
How say you? And why not rather credible, seeing that neither rulers,” etc. 

310 Here begins a second recapitulation or rather gleaning, partly of matter not touched upon before, partly of further remarks 
on what has been said.— ‘Qc evdoxtpoivtes EyyUs TOV MpoPNtOv EuEAAov totacGa1: This relates to v. 13-16, as the reason why 
they were “filled with indignation.” The innovator (E. F. D. Edd.) not perceiving this, alters wo evdoxipobvtes to ff Ws 
evdoxipobvtac, which he joins to the former sentence, “How else could any one have persuaded them than (by treating them) 
as persons in high repute?” and adds, “And mark their malignity: they set on them the Sadducees who were most sore on the 
subject of the Resurrection: but they got nothing by their wickedness. But perchance,” etc. 

311 St. Chrysostom frequently contends against the common excuse, “We cannot attain to the holiness of the first Christians, 


because there are no miracles now.” Thus, he urges, Hom. in Matt. xlvi., that it was not their miracles that made the saints, both 
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were endowed with the grace, “they were continuing steadfastly with one accord in prayer” (ch. i. 
14), and depending on the aid from above. And dost thou, my beloved, hope for the kingdom of 
heaven, yet endurest naught? And hast thou received the Spirit, yet sufferest not such things, nor 
encounterest perils? But they, before they had breathing-time from their former dangers, were again 
led into others. And even this too, that there is no arrogance, no conceit, how great a good it is! To 
converse with mildness, what a gain it is! For not all that they did was the immediate work of grace, 
but there are many marks of their own zeal as well. That the gifts of grace shine forth in them, this 
was from their own diligence. See, for instance, from the very beginning, how careful Peter is; how 
sober and vigilant: how they that believed cast away their riches, had no private property, continued 
in prayer, showed that they were of one mind, passed their time in fastings. What grace, I ask 
(alone), did all this? Therefore it is that He brings the evidence home to them through their own 
officers. Just as in the case of Christ, it was their officers who said, “Never man spake as this Man 
speaketh.” (John vii. 46.) These*” (proofs) are more apt to be believed than the 
Resurrection.—Observe also the moderation shown by (the rulers) themselves, and how they give 
way. “The high-priest asked them, saying,” etc. (v. 27): here he reasons with them, forsooth, in a 
moderate tone; for he was frightened: indeed to hinder was what he desired rather than to kill, since 
that he cannot do: and with the view to rouse them all, and show them the extreme danger they are 
in, “And intend,” says he (to the Apostles), “to bring this man’s blood upon us.” Dost thou still 
take Him to be but man? He wants to make it appear that the injunction was necessary for their 
own safety. But mark what (Peter) says: “Him hath God exalted with His right hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” (v. 31.) Here he forbears 
to mention the Gentiles, not to give them a handle against him. “And they desired,” it says, “to slay 
them.” (v. 33.) See again these in perplexity, these in pain: but those in quiet and cheerfulness and 
delight. It is not merely, They were grieved, but “They were cut” (to the heart). Truly this makes 
good that proverb, “Evil do, evil fare:” as we may see in this case. Here were these men in bonds, 
set at the bar of judgment, and the men that sit in judgment upon them were in distress and helpless 
perplexity. For as he who strikes a blow upon the adamant, gets the shock of the blow himself, so 


of the Old and of the New Testament, great and admirable, but their virtues: without which, no miracles would have availed for 
themselves or others: that if they wrought miracles, it was after they, by their noble qualities and admirable lives had attracted 
the Divine grace: for miracles proceed from a holy life, and this is also their goal: only he that lives a holy life receives this 
grace; and he that receives it, receives it only that he may amend the life of others...Let no man therefore wait for miracles. It 
afflicts the evil spirit when he is expelled from the body, much more when he sees the soul set free from sin: for in this lies 
Satan’s great power, and to destroy this, Christ died. In expelling this from thyself, thou hast performed a miracle greater than 
all miracles. This is not my doctrine; it is the doctrine of the Apostle Paul. 1 Cor. xii. 31, the “more excellent way” is not miracles, 
but Charity, the root of all good. If we practise this we need no miracles; and if we practise not from miracles we shall get no 
good. 

312 TAOTH Tis dvaotécEWS MotétEpa. E. omits this, and inserts dnryyetkav brootpépavtec dep ciSov. “They reported on 


their return just what they had seen:” so Edd. except Savile, who retains the reading of E. and adds to it as above (from N.) 
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it was with these men. But they saw that not only was their boldness of speech not stopped, but 
rather their preaching increased the more, and that they discoursed without a thought of fear, and 
afforded them no handles against them. 

Let us imitate these, my beloved: let us be undaunted in all our dangers. There is nothing dreadful 
to him that fears God; but all that is dreadful is for others. For when a man is delivered from his 
passions, and regards all present things as a shadow, say, from whom shall he suffer anything 
dreadful? whom shall he have to fear? whom shall he need plead to? Let us flee to this Rock which 
cannot be shaken. If any one were to build for us a city, and throw up a wall around it, and remove 
us to a land uninhabited, where there were none to disturb us, and there supply us with abundance 
of everything, and not suffer us to have aught to trouble us with anybody, he would not set us in 
such perfect safety, as Christ hath done now. Be it a city made of brass, if you will, surrounded on 
all sides with a wall, lofty and impregnable, let there be no enemy near it; let it have land plentiful 
and rich, let there be added abundance of other things, let the citizens too be mild and gentle, and 
no evil-doer there, neither robber, nor thief, no informer, no court of justice, but merely agreements 
(ovvadAdApata); and let us dwell in this city: not even thus would it be possible to live in security. 
Wherefore? Because there could not but be differences with servants, with wives, with children, 
to be a groundwork of much discomfort. But here was nothing of the kind; for here was nothing at 
all to pain them or cause any discomfort. Nay, what is more wonderful to say, the very things which 
are thought to cause discomfort, became matter of all joy and gladness. For tell me, what was there 
for them to be annoyed at? what to take amiss? Shall we cite a particular case for comparison with 
them? Well, let there be one of consular dignity, let him be possessed of much wealth, let him dwell 
in the imperial city, let him have no troublesome business with anybody, but only live in delight, 
and have nothing else but this to do, seated at the very summit of wealth and honor and power: and 
let us set against him a Peter, in bonds if you will, in evils without number: and we shall find that 
he is the man that lives the most delightfully. For when there is such excess of joy, as to be delighted 
when in bonds, think what must be the greatness of that joy! For like as those who are high in office, 
whatsoever evils may happen, are not sensible of them, but continue in enjoyment: so did these the 
more rejoice on account of these very evils. For it is impossible, impossible in words to express 
how great pleasure falls to their lot, who suffer for Christ’s sake: for they rejoice in their sufferings, 
rather than in their good things. Whoso loves Christ, knows what I say.—But what as regards 
IN safety? And who, I ask, if he were ever so rich, could have escaped so many perils, going about 
among so many different nations, for the sole purpose*"* of bringing about a reformation in their 
manner of life? For it was just as if by royal mandate that they carried all before them, nay, far 
more easily, for never mandate could have been so effectual, as their words were. For the royal 
edict compels by necessity, but these drew men willingly and spontaneously, yea, and with hearts 
above measure thankful. What royal edict, I ask, would ever have persuaded men to part with all 
their property and their lives; to despise home, country, kindred, yea, even self-preservation? Yet 


313 EOVEOL TOOOUVTOIS OMIAD UNEP LETAOTHOEWS TOAITEtAG LOVING. 
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the voices of fishermen and tent-makers availed for this. So that they were both happy, and more 
powerful and strong than all others. “Yes,” say you, “those of course were, for they wrought 
miracles.” (supra, p. 83, note 4.) But I ask what miracles did those who believed work, the three 
thousand, and the five thousand; and yet these, we read, passed their time in gladness? And well 
they might: for that which is the groundwork of all discomforts, the possession of riches, was done 
away with. For that, that, I say, was ever the cause both of wars and fighting, and grief, and 
discomfort, and all evils: the thing which makes life full of labor and troubles, it is that. And indeed 
it would be found that many more rich than poor have reason to be sad. If any think this is not true, 
their notion is derived not from the nature of the things, but from their own fancy. And if the rich 
do enjoy some sort of pleasure, this is not to be wondered at: for even those who are covered all 
over with the itch, have a good deal of pleasure. For that the rich are for all the world like these, 
and their mind affected in the same sort, is plain from this circumstance. Their cares annoy them, 
and they choose to be engrossed with them for the sake of the momentary pleasure: while those 
who are free from these affections, are in health and without discomfort. Whether is more pleasant, 
I ask, whether of the two more safe? To have to take thought only for a single loaf of bread and 
suit of clothes, or for an immense family, both slaves and freemen, not having care about himself 
(only)? For as this man has his fears for himself, so have you for those who depend on your own 
person. Why,*" I pray you, does poverty seem a thing to be shunned? Just in the same way as other 
good things are, in the judgment of many, things to be deprecated. “Yes,” say you, “but it is not 
that those good things are subjects for deprecation, but that they are hard of attainment.” Well, so 
is poverty, not a thing to be deprecated, but hard of attainment: so that if one could bear it, there 
would be no reason to deprecate it. For how is it that the Apostles did not deprecate it? how is it 
that many even choose it, and so far from deprecating, even run to it? For that which is really a 
thing to be deprecated, cannot be an object of choice save to madmen. But if it be the men of 
philosophic and elevated minds that betake themselves to this, as to a safe and salubrious retreat, 
no wonder if to the rest it wears a different appearance. For, in truth, the rich man seems to me to 
be just like a city, unwalled, situated in a plain, inviting assailants from all sides: but poverty, a 
secure fortress, strong as brass can make it, and the way up to it difficult. “And yet,” say you, “the 
fact is just the reverse: for these are they, who are often dragged into courts of law, these are they 
who are overborne and ill-treated.”” No: not the poor, as poor, but those who being poor want to be 
rich. But I am not speaking of them, but of such as make it their study to live in poverty. For say, 
how comes it that nobody ever drags the brethren of the hills into courts of law? and yet if to be 
poor is to be a mark for oppression, those ought most of all to be dragged thither, since they are 
poorer than all others. How comes it that nobody drags the common mendicants into the law-courts? 
Because they are come to the extreme of poverty. How is it that none does violence to them, none 
lays vexatious informations against them? Because they abide in a stronghold too safe for that. 


314 Edd. “And why,” you will ask, “is poverty thought a thing to be fled from!” Why, because other good things are, in the 


judgment of many, things to be fled from, not because they are to be deprecated, but because hard of attainment. 
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How many think it a condition hard to struggle against, poverty, I mean, and begging! What then, 
I ask, is it a good thing to beg? “It is good, if there be comfort,” say you; “if there be one to give: 
it is a life so free from trouble and reverses, as every one knows.” But I do not mean to commend 
this; God forbid! what I advise is the not aiming at riches. 

For say, whom would you rather call blessed? those who find themselves at home with virtue, 
(€mitndetous mpdc apEetrv) or those who stand aloof? Of course, those who are near. Say then, 
which of the two is the man to learn anything that is profitable, and to shine in the true wisdom? 
the former, or the latter? The first, all must see. If you doubt it, satisfy yourself in this way. Fetch 
hither from the market-place any of the poor wretches there; let him be a cripple, lame, maimed: 
and then produce some other person, comely of aspect, strong in body, full of life and vigor in 
every part, overflowing with riches: let him be of illustrious birth, and possessed of great power. 
Then let us bring both these into the school of philosophy: which of them, I ask, is more likely to 
receive the things taught? The first precept, at the outset, “Be lowly and moderate” (for this is 
Christ’s command): which will be most able to fulfil it, this one or the other? “Blessed are they 
that mourn” (Matt. v. 4): which will most receive this saying? “Blessed are the lowly:” which will 
most listen to this? “Blessed are the pure in heart. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake” (ib. 8, 6, 10). Which 
will with ease receive these sayings? And, if you will, let us apply to all of them these rules, and 
see how they will fit. Is not the one inflamed and swollen all over, while the other is ever lowly 
minded and subdued in his whole bearing? It is quite plain. Yes, and there is a saying to that effect 
among those that are without: “(I was) a slave,*'* Epictetus by name, a cripple in body, for poverty 
a very Irus, and a friend of the Immortals.” For how, I would ask, can it be otherwise, but that the 
soul of the rich must teem with evils; folly, vainglory, numberless lusts, anger and passion, 
covetousness, iniquity, and what not? So that even for philosophy, the former is more congenially 
(€mitndeia) disposed than the latter. By all means seek to ascertain which is the more pleasant: for 
this I see is the point everywhere discussed, whether such an one has the more enjoyable way of 
life. And yet even as regards this, we need not be in doubt; for to be near to health, is also to have 
much enjoyment. But whether of the two, I would ask, is best disposed (€m1tr}Se10¢) to the matter 
now in hand, that which we will needs carry into accomplishment—our law, I mean—the poor man 
or the rich? Whether of them will be apt to swear? The man who has children to be provoked with, 
the man who has his covenants with innumerable parties, or the man who is concerned to apply for 
just a loaf of bread or a garment? This man has not even need of oaths, should he wish, but always 
lives free from cares of business; nay, more, it is often seen that he who is disciplined to swear not 


315 The Epigram is preserved in the Palatine Anthology, 7. 676. 


Aob\og ’Entktntos yevouny, Kal owpatt 1Npds, 


kai neviav “Ipoc, kai pthoc éBavatotc. 


But our mss. except E., for “Ipoc have iepdc, “sacred.” 
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at all, will also despise riches; and one shall see in his whole behavior his ways all branching off 
from this one good habit, and leading to meekness, to contempt of riches, to piety, to subduedness 
of soul, to compunction of heart. Then let us not be indolent, my beloved, but let us again show 
great earnestness: they who have succeeded, that they may keep the success achieved, that they be 
not easily caught by the receding wave, nor the refluent tide carry them back again [they*'® too who 
are yet behindhand, that they may be raised up again, and strive to make up that which is wanting. 
And meanwhile let those who have succeeded, help those who have not been able to do the same]: 
and by reaching out their hands, as they would to men struggling in the deep water, receive them 
into the haven of no-swearing (cdvwuootac). For it is indeed a haven of safety, to swear not at all: 
whatever storms burst upon us, to be in no danger of sinking there: be it anger, be it insult, be it 
passion, be it what it may, the soul is stayed securely; yea, though one have vented some chance 
word or other that ought not, and had been better not, to be spoken, yet he has laid himself under 
no necessity, no law. (Supra, Hom. ix. §5. ad. Pop. Ant. viii. $3.) See what Herod did for his oath’s 
sake: he cut off the head of the Fore-runner. “But because of his oaths,” it says, “and because of 
them which sat at meat with him” (Mark vi. 26), he cut off the head of the Prophet. Think what the 
tribes had to suffer for their oath in the matter of the tribe of Benjamin (Judges xxi. 5—10): what 
Saul had to suffer for his oath (1 Sam. xiv. 24, etc.). For Saul indeed perjured himself, but Herod 
did what was even worse than perjury, he committed murder. Joshua again—you know how it fared 
with him, for his oath in the matter of the Gibeonites. (Joshua, ch. ix.) For it is indeed a snare of 
Satan, this swearing. Let us burst*’’ the cords; let us bring ourselves into a condition in which it 
will be easy (not to swear); let us break loose from every entanglement, and from this snare of 
IN Satan. Let us fear the command of the Lord: let us settle ourselves in the best of habits: that, making 
87 progress, and having achieved this and the rest of the commandments, we may obtain those good 
things which are promised to them that love Him, through the grace and loving-kindness of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, power, and 
honor, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


316 Something is wanting in the old text to complete the sense: the matter in the brackets is supplied from E. D. F. Below, 
the same have: “to swear not at all: a haven, that one be not drowned by the storm bursting. For though wrath, though (sense of) 
insult, though passion boil over, yea though anything, be what it may, the soul is in security, so that it will not even utter aught 
that should not be spoken: for one has laid himself,” etc. 

317 ArapprjEwpev ta oxoita’ év EvKOAL& 139 KataotrowpeEv Eavtovc’ né&ons dnoptas dmadAayGpEV Kal Tis OATAVIKTS 
mayidoc. i.e. “The cords of this snare are, the ties of worldly business in the possession or pursuit of wealth: there is a condition, 
as was said above, in which it is full easy not to swear; let us bring ourselves into that condition: all that makes us say, ‘We 
cannot help swearing,’ (méong d&nopias), let us have done with it, and break loose from the snare of the devil.” The exhortation 
connects both parts of the “Morale’”—the commendation of voluntary poverty, and the invective against swearing. In the modern 
text (E. F. D. Edd.) this is lost sight of: it reads: diapp. ta ox. Kal Ev EbK. KaTaOTHOOEV (al. -owpEV) ndéons PuAaKiis anaAAay@pEv 


Tig oat. may. “Let us burst the cords, and we shall bring ourselves into a facility of all watchfulness: let us break loose,” etc. 
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Homily XIV. 


Acts V. 34 


“Then stood there up one in the council, a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, had in 
reputation among all the people, and commanded the men to be put forth a little space.” 


This Gamaliel was Paul’s teacher. And one may well wonder, how, being so right-minded in 
his judgment, and withal learned in the law, he did not yet believe. But it cannot be that he should 
have continued in unbelief to the end.*'* Indeed it appears plainly from the words he here speaks. 
He “commanded,” it says, “to put the men forth a little space [and said unto them.]’” Observe how 
judiciously he frames his speech, and how he immediately at the very outset puts them in fear. And 
that he may not be suspected of taking their part, he addresses them as if he and they were of the 
same opinion, and does not use much vehemence, but as speaking to men intoxicated through 
passion, he thus expresses himself: “Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves what ye intend to 
do as touching these men.” (v. 35.) Do not, he would say, go to work rashly and in a hurry. “For 
before these days rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be somebody: to whom a number of men, 
about four hundred, joined themselves: who was slain; and all, as many as obeyed him, were 
scattered, and brought to naught.” (v. 36.) By examples he teaches them prudence; and, by way of 
encouragement, mentions last the man who seduced the greatest number. Now before he gives the 
examples, he says, “Take heed to yourselves;” but when he has cited them, then he declares his 
opinion, and says, “Refrain from these men.” For, says he, “there rose up Judas of Galilee in the 
days of the taxing, and drew away much people after him: he also perished; and all, even as many 
as obeyed him, were dispersed. And now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, and let them 
alone: for if this council or this work be of men, it will come to naught. But if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow them.” (al. it) (v. 37-39.) Then?!” what is there, he would say, to hinder you to 
be overthrown? For, says he (take heed), “lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.” He 
would dissuade them both by the consideration that the thing is impossible, and because it is not 
for their good. And he does not say by whom these people were destroyed, but that there they “were 


318 In the Clementine Recogn. i. 65, Gamaliel is spoken of as having been early a Christian in secret. Lucian the Presbyter 
a.d. 415, writes an account of the discovery in consequence of a vision in which Gamaliel himself appeared to him, of the reliques 
of St. Stephen, together with those of Nicodemus and Gamaliel. See note on St. Augustin Comm. on St. John, p. 1048. Photius, 
Cod. 171, p. 199 read in a work of Eustratius how Gamaliel was baptized by St. Peter and St. John. (According to the Jewish 
tradition, Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. ii. 882. he died President of the Sanhedrim, eighteen years after the fall of Jerusalem.) 

319 The modern text: “As if he had said, Forbear; and if these men came together of themselves, nothing will hinder them 


also to be overthrown.” C. reads fpdc, “What to hinder us?” Catena, as above. 
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88 


scattered,” and their confederacy fell away to nothing. For if, says he, it be of man, what needs any 
ado on your part? but if it be of God, for all your ado you will not be able to overcome it. The 
argument is unanswerable. “And they were persuaded by him.” (v. 40.) How were they persuaded? 
So as not to slay them, but merely to scourge. For, it says, “And when they had called the Apostles, 
and beaten them, they commanded that they should not speak in the name of Jesus, and let them 
go.” See after what great works they are scourged! And again their teaching became more extended: 
for they taught at home and in the temple, “And they departed from the presence of the council, 
rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for His name. And daily in the temple, 
and in every house, they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ. (v. 41, 42.) And in those days, 
when the number of the disciples was multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Hellenists against 
the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the daily ministration.” (ch. vi. 1.) Not 
absolutely in those immediate days; for it is the custom of Scripture to speak of things next about 
to happen, as taking place in immediate succession. But by “Hellenists” I suppose he means those 
who spoke Greek [“against the Hebrews”]: for*”® they did not use the Greek language. Behold 
another trial! observe how from within and from without there are warrings, from the very first! 
“Then,” it says, “the twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto them, and said, It is not reason 
that we should leave the word of God, and serve tables.” (v. 2.) Well said: for the needful must 
give precedence to the more needful. But see, how straightway they both take thought for these 
(inferior matters), and yet do not neglect the preaching. “Because their widows were overlooked:” 
for those (the Hebrews) were treated as the persons of greater consequence (aideotuwtepot). 
“Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. But we will give ourselves continually to 
prayer, and to the ministry of the word. And the saying pleased the whole multitude: and they chose 
Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost” (v. 3-5.) so were the others also full of faith;*?! 
not to have the same things happening as in the case of Judas, as in the case of Ananias and 
Sapphira—“and Philip, and Prochoras, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas a 
proselyte of Antioch: whom they set before the Apostles: and when they had prayed, they laid their 
hands on them. And the word of God increased; and the number of the disciples multiplied in 
Jerusalem greatly; and a great company of the priests were obedient to the faith.” (v. 5-7.) 


320 ote yap EAANvioti SieAgyovto. So A. B.C. N. but Cat. obto1, and E. D. F. add ‘EBpaio évtec. “For these used the Greek 
language, being Hebrews.” There is no need to adopt this reading: the comment seems to belong to the words, against the 
Hebrews: viz. “they murmured against them, seeing they were overlooked, etc., for neither could these Hebrews converse with 
them in the Greek language.” 

321 &pa(Cat. Spa) kat Exeivor mAnpetc Miotews Noav (E. D. F. add ob kai £&eAgEavto). vo pr) tk abt Kk. T. A. The meaning 


seems to be: “If Stephen was a man full of faith, so were the others: (they were careful to choose only such,): in order that,” etc. 
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But*” let us look over again what has been spoken. “Ye men of Israel take heed to 
yourselves.” (Recapitulation, v. 35.) See here, I pray you, how mildly Gamaliel reasons, and how 
he says but a few words to them, and does not recount ancient histories, although he might have 
done so, but more recent instances, which are most powerful to produce belief. With this view he 
throws out a hint himself, saying, “For before these days” (v. 36): meaning, not many days before. 
Now had he at once said, “Let these men go,” both himself would have fallen into suspicion, and 
his speech would not have been so effective: but after the examples, it acquired its own proper 
force. And he mentions not one instance, but a second also: “for,” saith the Scripture, “in the mouth 
of two witnesses” (Matt. xviii. 16): and yet he had it in his power to mention even three. “Refrain 
from these men.” (v. 38.) See how mild his manner is, and his speech not long, but concise, and 
his mention even of those (impostors) how free from passion: “And all, as many as obeyed him, 
were scattered.” And** for all this he does not blaspheme Christ. They heard him, all these 
unbelievers, heard him, these Jews. [‘‘For if this council or this work be of men, it will come to 
naught.”] Well then, since it did not come to nought, it is not of men. [“But if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it.”] (v. 39.) Once more he checks them by the impossibility and the inexpediency 
of the thing, saying, “Lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.”** And he does not say, If 
Christ be God; but the work (itself) declares (this). He does not pronounce upon it, either that, it is 
“of men,” or that it is “of God;” but he leaves the proof to the future. “They were persuaded [by 
him].” (v. 40.) Then why, it may be asked, do ye scourge them? Such was the incontrovertible 
justness of his speech, they could not look it in the face; nevertheless, they sated their own animosity; 
and again they expected to terrify them in this way. By the fact also of his saying these things not 
in the presence of the Apostles, he gained a hearing more than he would otherwise have done; and 
then the suavity of his discourse and the justness of what was said, helped to persuade them. In 


322 Omitted in the old text: supplied by E.—Below, E. omits, “for, saith the Scripture, in the mouth of two witnesses:” and 
amplifies the rest, adding, “even a third, superabundantly: both showing how well he himself speaks, and leading them away 
from their sanguinary purpose.” 

323 Edd. from E. “Saying this, he speaks nothing blasphemous against Christ, but what he most wishes, he effects. ‘If,’ says 
he, ‘it be of men, it will come to naught.’ Here he seems to me to put it to them by way of syllogism, and to say: Consequently, 
since it has not come to naught, it is not of man. “Lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.’ This he said to check them,” 
etc.—Below, dAAG 10 Epyov tobto SnAot, might be rendered, “but he is declaring this work” (viz. “if this work be of men,” etc.): 
the modern text, to yap Epyov tobto édrjAov. 

324 Meyer finds in the expression of Gamaliel (38, 39): “if it be of men—Zav f £E évOpwnwv” and “if it is of God—é1 5é éx 
8eod éottv” an indication that he leaned to the latter opinion. While this distinction is grammatically valid it can scarcely be 
justified as intentional. Gamaliel, although tolerant toward Christianity, as the Pharisaic party in general were at this time, was 
not a Christian in secret, but an orthodox Jew. His advice was politic even from a Jewish point of view. He saw, as the more 
bitter party did not, that this sort of opposition would only serve to rouse all the energy and perseverance of the Christian disciples 


and thus indirectly tend to the increase and spread of their doctrines among the people —G.B.S. 
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fact, this man all but preached the Gospel. “***Ye were persuaded,” one may say, “that ye had not 
IN strength to overthrow it. Wherefore did ye not believe?” Such is the witness borne even by enemies. 
There it is four hundred, there, four thousand: and here the first movers were twelve. Let not the 
number which added itself affright you. (ch. 11. 41; iv. 4.) He might also have mentioned another 
instance, that of the Egyptian, but what he has spoken is fully sufficient. And he closes his speech 
with an alarming topic: “Lest haply,” etc. And he does not pronounce upon it, lest he should seem 
to be pleading their cause; but he reasons by way of syllogism from the issue of the matter. And 
he does not venture to pronounce that it is not of men, nor yet that it is of God; for had he said that 
it was of God, they would have gainsaid him: but had he said that it was of men, they would again 
have taken prompt measures. Therefore he bids them wait for the end, saying, “Refrain.” But they 
once more threaten knowing indeed that they avail nothing, but doing after their manner. Such is 
the nature of wickedness: it attempts even impossibilities —‘‘And after this man rose up Judas,” 
etc. These things Josephus relates in detail. (Ant. xx. 8; ib. v. 2; xviii. 1. B. J. ii. 8. 1.) But what a 
great thing it was that he ventured to affirm: that it was of God, when in the sequel it received its 
proof from the events! Great boldness of speech, great freedom from all respect of persons!*° And 
he does not say, “But if ye do not overthrow it, it is of God;” but, “If it be of God, it will not be 
overthrown.” “And to him they agreed.” (v. 40.) They reverenced the high character of the man. 
“And they departed from the presence of the council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 
suffer shame for the name of Christ.” (v. 41.) What miracles so wonderful as this? Nowhere is the 
like of this recorded of the old saints: for Jeremiah indeed was scourged for the word of God, and 
they threatened Elijah, and the rest: but in this case, even by this very thing, and not only by their 
miracles, these showed forth the power of God. He does not say, that they were not pained, but that 
though pained they rejoiced. How does this appear? From their boldness afterwards: they were so 
instant still, even after their beatings, in preaching the word. “But in the temple,” it says, “‘and in 
every house, they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” (v. 42.) “And in those days”’—when 
these things were done, when there were scourgings, when there were threatenings, when the 
disciples were multiplying—also, it says, “there arose a murmuring.” (ch. vi. 1.) And this comes 
of the multitude: for it is impossible to have strict order in a multitude. “There arose a murmuring,” 
etc. to,—“‘And*”’ a great company of the priests were obedient to the faith —There arose murmuring 


325 E. F. D. and Edd. (except Savile) add, waAAov 5€ povovovxi to1abdta SixatoAoyobuEvos tpdc avtovs dnoteivetat. “Or 
rather he all but with just remonstrance thus expostulates with them: “Ye were persuaded,” etc. Below, ’Exei tetpaxdoto1, Exet 
TETPAKIoX{ALoL’ Kal WBE K. T. A. But the mention of the four thousand, here referred to the second instance (Judas of Galilee), is 
in fact derived from the case of the Egyptian, ch. xxi. 38, being the third instance which “he might have cited.” Accordingly the 
modern text substitutes, “There four hundred stood up, and after this a great multitude.” 

326 E. and Edd. omit the following sentence, substituting the first two clauses of v. 40 and after “the character of the man,” 
add, “wherefore also they desist from their purpose of killing the Apostles, and having only scourged they dismiss them.” 

327 Standing here by itself, this last clause of v, 7 is quite out of its place. It is best explained as marking the conclusion of 


the text v. 1-7 here again read out. In the old text it is followed by the comment, Exeivo yap tO yévoc £56xKEl TILLWTEPOV Eivat’ 
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against the Hebrews’—for that description of people seemed to be more honorable—“because their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration.”*** (v. 1-7.) So then there was a daily ministration 


for the widows. And observe how he calls it a “ministration” (Stakovia), and not directly alms: 
extolling by this at once the doers, and those to whom it was done. “Were neglected.” This did not 
arise from malice, but perhaps from the carelessness of the multitude. And therefore he brought it 
forward openly, for this was no small evil. Observe, how even in the beginning the evils came not 
only from without, but also from within. For you must not look to this only, that it was set to rights, 
but observe that it was a great evil that it existed.*”’ “Then the twelve,” etc. (v. 2.) Do you observe” 
how outward concerns succeed to inward? They do not act at their own discretion, but plead for 
themselves to the congregation. So ought it to be done now. “It is not reason,” says he, “that we 
should leave the word of God, and serve tables.” First he puts to them the unreasonableness of the 
thing; that it is not possible for both things to be done with the same attention: just as when they 
were about to ordain Matthias, they first show the necessity of the thing, that one was deficient, 
and there must needs be twelve. And so here they showed the necessity; and they did it not sooner, 
but waited till the murmuring arose; nor, on the other hand, did they suffer this to spread far. And, 
lo! they leave the decision to them: those who pleased all, those who of all were honestly reputed, 
them they present:**' not now twelve, but “seven, full of the Spirit and of wisdom: well reported 
of’ for their conversation. (v. 3.) Now when Matthias was to be presented, it was said, “Therefore 


as if “this description of people” meant the priests: and then, “And there arose,” it says, “a murmuring,” v. 1. We have restored 
the comment to its proper place.—The innovator adds as comment on Vv. 7: Todto aivittopévov goti Kal Setkvbvtoc St1 dg’ WV 
6 Kata Xpiotob Odvatoc EoxevdoOn, NoAAOL and tobtwv MiotEvovolv. “This is by way of hint, to show that of those very persons, 
by whose machinations the sentence of death against Christ was procured, of those same many believe. “There arose,” it says, 
“a murmuring,” etc. And so Edd. 

328 The murmuring arose from the “Hellenists” who are not mentioned by Chrys. (probably because of a defect of the text). 
These Hellenists are distinguished from the “Hebrews” and were probably Greek-speaking Jews resident in Jerusalem who had 
become Christians and who are here distinguished by their language from the great mass of the Jewish Christians who spoke 
the vernacular—G.B.S. 

329 The neglect here referred to was doubtless, as Chrys. says, unintentional (vs. Meyer) and arose from the increasing 
difficulties of administering the affairs of so large a society as the Christian community at Jerusalem had now become, on the 
plan of a common treasury. The narrative gives the impression that the complaint was not unfounded. It is not unlikely that the 
natural jealousy between the Greek and Palestinian Jews may have sharpened the sense of neglect. This is the first record of 
dissension in the Christian Church. We may note thus early the conditions which tended to develop a Jewish and a Gentile party 
in the church; the germs of dissenting sects of Ebionites and Gnostics which developed into so many dangerous and harmful 
forms in the apostolic, and especially in the post-apostolic age —G.B.S. 

330 ‘Opac ta €E€w diadexdpeva ta Eow; E. omits this and so Edd. The antithesis here seems to be, not, as before, of evils from 
without and from within the Church; but of the concerns of the body and of the soul. 

331 E. D. F. Morel. Ben. omit this sentence, and go on with, “Now when Matthias,” etc. Savile: “And a very good decision 


this is. And they present seven, not now twelve, full,” etc. 
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must one of these men which have companied with us all the time” (ch. i. 21): but not so here: for 
the case was not alike. And they do not now put it to the lot; they might indeed themselves have 
made the election, as moved by the Spirit: but nevertheless, they desire the testimony of the people. 
The fixing the number, and the ordaining them, and for this kind of business, rested with them: but 
the choice of the men they make over to the people, that they might not seem to act from favor: 
just as God also leaves it to Moses to choose as elders those whom he knew. (Num. xi. 16.) “And 
of wisdom.” For indeed there needs much wisdom in such ministrations. For think not, because he 
hath not the word committed unto him, that such an one has no need of wisdom: he does need it, 
and much too. “But we,” saith he, “will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the ministry 
of the word.” (v. 4.) Again they plead for themselves, beginning and ending with this. “Will give 
ourselves continually,” he saith. For so it behooved, not just to do the mere acts, or in any chance 
way, but to be continually doing them. “And the saying,” we are told, “pleased the whole multitude.” 
(v. 5, 6.) This too was worthy of their wisdom. All approved of what was said so sensible was it. 
“And they chose,” it says (again it is the people (avtot) that choose,) “Stephen, a man full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch: whom they set before the Apostles: and when they had prayed, they 
laid their hands on them.” They separated them from the multitude, and it is the people (avtot) that 
draw them, not the Apostles that lead them. Observe how he avoids all that is superfluous: he does 
not tell in what way it was done, but that they were ordained (€xe1potovy8noav) with prayer: for 
this is the meaning of xe1potovia, (i.e. “putting forth the hand,”’) or ordination: the hand of the man 
is laid upon (the person,) but the whole work is of God, and it is His hand which toucheth the head 
of the one ordained, if he be duly ordained. “And the word of God,” it says, “increased: and the 
number of the disciples multiplied.” (v. 7.) It is not for nothing that he says this: it shows how great 
is the virtue of alms and good order. And as he is about in the sequel to enlarge (aUéetv) upon the 
affair of Stephen, he puts first the causes which led to it. “And many,” he says, “of the priests were 
obedient to the faith.” For*” since they perceived such to be the mind of their ruler and teacher, 
they put the matter to the test of facts —It is also a subject for wonder, how it was that the multitude 
was not divided in its choice of the men, and how it was that the Apostles were not rejected by 
them. But what sort of rank these bore, and what sort of office they received, this is what we need 
to learn. Was it that of Deacons? And yet this is not the case in the Churches. But??? is it to the 


332 "Ene151) yap iSov tov &pxovta kat SiSdokaAov toiabta dropnvaevov, ad tHv Epywv Aoinov tiv meipav EAdubavov. 
Meaning, perhaps, that these priests, acting upon the counsel of Gamaliel, put the question to the test of facts and experience, 
and learned that it was of God.—In the next sentence, a covert censure seems to be implied: q.d. “Would it be so now? Would 
there not be parties and factions in the choosing of the men? Would not the Bishop’s overture be rejected, were he to propose a 
plan for ridding himself of the like distracting demands upon his time?” 

333 GAAG TOV TpeobuTepwv Eotiv 1 cikovoyta, interrogatively (so in Conc. Quinisext. Can. xvi., see below), but in the Edd. 


this is put affirmatively; Ben. Sed presbyterorum erat economia. Atqui nullus adhuc erat episcopus. Erasm. Sed presbyterorum 
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Presbyters that the management belongs? And yet at present there was no Bishop, but the Apostles 
i only. Whence I think it clearly and manifestily follows, that neither Deacons nor Presbyters is their 
91 designation: but it was for this particular purpose that they were ordained.** And this business was 


est heec dispensatio, tametsi nullus adhuc esset episcopus.” But to say that the oikovoyia, i.e. stewardship and management of 
Church funds (in Chrysostom’s time), was vested in the presbyters, would be contrary to facts. Therefore we take it interrogatively: 
the answer not expressed, being, “No: it belongs to the Bishops.” Perhaps, however, the passage may be restored thus; ’AAA& 
Tov mpeoputepwv; AAAG tHv EntoKdnwv (or OSE THV TpEop.) Eotiv 1 OiK. Katto x. t. A. “Well, was it that of presbyters? Nay, 
this stewardship belongs to Bishops. (Or, No, neither does it belong to presbyters.) And yet,” etc.—The following sentence, 
“ OBev obte Siakdvwv ote MpeoPUTEPWV Oipa (Cat. om.) TO Svopa Eivan SfAov Kai Pavepdvy, as the text stands, might seem 
to mean, “Whence I think that neither of deacons nor of presbyters is the name clearly and manifestly expressed:” i.e. “there is 
no express and clear mention in this narrative either of deacons or of presbyters: and I account for this circumstance by the fact, 
that there were no Bishops.” Ben. Unde puto nec diaconorum nec presbyterorum tunc fuisse nomen admissum nec manifestum. 
But transposing oipai and eivon, or indeed even as the words stand, we get the sense expressed in the translation, which is more 
suitable. So Erasmus: Unde neque diaconorum neque presbyterorum nomen esse opinor quod clarum ac manifestum. St. Chrys. 
says, “Their appellation and office is neither deacons nor presbyters: they were ordained upon a special emergency.”—It seems 
to have been commonly held in earlier times, that Acts vi. 1-6 is the history of the first institution of the Diaconate. Thus the 
Council of Nicocesarea ordains (a.d. 314) that in each city, however large, the number of deacons according to the Canon ought 
to be seven, and for proof appeals to this history, ne1oOrjon Sé ano thc BiBAov taHv mpdEewv. In the third century, Cornelius Ep. 
ad Fab. ap. Eus. H. E. vi. 43 states, that the clergy of Rome consisted of one Bishop, forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, etc. 
(Accordingly St. Jerome, Ep. 146 al. 101 ad Evang. remarks: Diaconos paucitas honorabiles facit. Comp. Sozomen. vii. 19.) 
But the rule which assigned to each Bishop seven deacons, neither more nor less, was not always followed in large cities, as 
appears even from the Canon above cited: how greatly that number was exceeded in later times, may be seen in the Novelle of 
Justinian, when it is enacted (iii. c. 1.) that the number of deacons in the metropolitan Church at Constantinople should be a 
hundred. The Council or Councils commonly called the fifth and sixth General (Conc. Quinisextum, or Trullanum,) held under 
the same Emperor, a.d. 692, sanctioned this departure from the earlier rule, in the following Canon (xvi). “Whereas the Book 
of Acts relates that seven deacons were appointed by the Apostles, and the Council of Neoczsarea in its Canons determines that 
“The number of deacons in each city,” etc. (as above): we, having applied the sense of the Fathers to the Apostolic text, find 
that the said history relates not to the deacons who minister in the mysteries, but to the service of tables, etc.: the history in the 
Acts being as follows, “And in those days,” etc. (Acts vi. 1-6.) The doctor of the Church, John Chrysostom, expounding the 
same, thus speaks: “It is a subject for wonder....... neither deacons nor presbyters is their designation,” (as above.) Hereupon 
therefore do we also publish, that the aforesaid seven deacons be not taken to mean those which minister in the mysteries, as in 
the doctrine above rehearsed: but that these are they which were charged with the service of the common need of the people 
then gathered together; albeit herein these be unto us a pattern of humane and diligent attendance on them that be in necessity. 
334 There is no sufficient ground to doubt that this narrative describes the formation of the diaconate which we find existing 
later in the apostolic age (Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 8-12). Although the word S1éKovog does not here occur, we have the corresponding 
verb diaKoveiv and abstract noun diakovia (1, 2). The chief grounds of this opinion are: (1) the substantial identity of the duties 


here described and those of the later diaconate; (2) the almost universal testimony of patristic tradition to their identity: (3) the 
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not simply handed over to them without further ceremony, but the Apostles prayed over them, that 
power might be given to them. But observe, I pray you, if there were need of seven men for this, 
great in proportion must have been the sums of money that flowed in, great in proportion also the 
number of widows. So then the prayers were not made in an off-hand way, but with much deliberate 


attention: and this office,** 


as well as preaching, was thus brought to good effect; for what they 
did, they effected mostly by the means of these (their prayers.) Thus they were enabled to give their 
attention to things spiritual; thus were these also free to undertake long journeys; thus were these 
put in trust with the word. But the writer does not say this, nor extol them, but that it was “not 
reason” that they should leave the work given to them. Thus they had been taught by Moses’s 
example not to undertake the management of everything by themselves. (Num. xi. 14.) “Only,” it 
is said, “that we should remember the poor.” (Gal. 11. 10.) And**° how did they bring these forward? 
They fasted. “Look you out seven men,” etc. (v. 3.) It is not simply, spiritual men, but, “full of the 
Spirit and of wisdom,” for it needed very great superiority of mind (@iAocogtac) to bear the 
complainings of widows. For what profits it, that the dispenser of alms steal not, if nevertheless he 
waste all, or be harsh and easily provoked? “And they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost.” (v. 5.) And in this regard Philip also was admirable: for it is of him that the writer 
says: “And we entered into the house of Philip the Evangelist, which was one of the seven; and 


continuance for centuries of the number seven in the diaconate of churches (like that at Rome) where more than seven would 
naturally be required, out of deference to the apostolic mode. See Lightfoot, Com. on Philippians, pp. 187-9.—G.B.S. 

335 Kal TOUTO, WOTLEP TO KT|PLYHA, OUTWE rvbETO'—tODdTO, the “serving of tables” itself: oUtwe, by this arrangement. Td yap 
TAgiw tavtaic fvuov' the more time the Apostles had for prayer, the better for the Church: so much depended on their prayers. 
Therefore the plan was every way beneficial: oJtw ta mvevpatiKa EmeAEyovto, (Erasm. adnumerabantur, Ben. preeferebantur, 
but the meaning is, “they chose to themselves,”) oStw kai dnoSnuiac éotgAAovto, obttwe évexetpioOnoav obto1 Tov Adyov: “by 
this arrangement, the Apostles were free to give their undivided attention to spiritual matters; to leave Jerusalem, if need were, 
on journeys to distant places: by this arrangement, in short, the Word was their proper charge—not secular matters, such as 
Bishops are now burdened with, in addition to their proper duties,” Comp. note 1, p. 90. He adds: The writer, indeed, does not 
say all this, nor extol the devotion with which the Apostles gave themselves up to their work, and how beneficial the arrangement 
proved: but it is said, “It is not reason,” etc. Moses had set the example in this regard: and in token of their concern for the poor, 
observe the charge which they afterwards gave to Paul and Barnabas, to “remember the poor.” 

336 Mdc 5é mpoffyov tovtous; "Evfnotevov. Edd. from E., “But how they also brought these forward, learn thou. They fasted, 
they continued in prayer. This ought also to be done now.”—As there is no mention of fasting in Acts vi. 1-6 perhaps this refers 
to the history xiii. 2, 3 of the mission of Paul and Barnabas, to which he has just alluded.—Below, kai tavty 5¢ Savpaotoc rv 
a@ ®. The clause to which this refers is misplaced in the old text, viz. before the sentence, “In Jerusalem,” etc. where E. and Edd. 
restore the proper clause of v. 7 kai €nAnOUveto, x. t. A. The connection is: “The Apostles desired seven men full of the Holy 
Ghost and of wisdom:” and such was Stephen, “a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost:” such doubtless were the others 
likewise; (supra, p. 88) certainly Philip was eminent in this regard, for [besides the history of his preaching at Samaria, ch. viii.] 


he is afterwards conspicuous in the history as Philip the Evangelist. 
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abode with him.”—(ch. xxi. 8.) Dost thou mark how matters are ordered quite otherwise than after 
the matter of men? “And the number of disciples was multiplied in Jerusalem.” (v. 7.) In Jerusalem 
the multitude increased. Wonderful, where Christ was slain, there the preaching increased! And 
not only was it not the case that some were offended then in the manner of Ananias, but the awe 
became even greater: while these are scourged, those threatening, those tempting the Spirit, those 
murmuring. But I would have thee remark under what circumstances the multitude increased: after 
these trials, then it was that the multitude increased, and not before. Mark also how great the mercy 
of God. Of those chief-priests, of the very men who had indignation and sore displeasure and so 
cried out and said, “He saved others, Himself He cannot save;” of these same, “Many,” it says, 
“were obedient unto the faith.” (Matt. xxvii. 42.) 

Him therefore let us also imitate. He received them, and did not cast them out. So let us requite 
those our enemies, who have wrought us even numberless ills. Whatever good thing we may have, 
let us impart to them: let us not pass them by, in our acts of beneficence. For if we ought, by suffering 
ill, to sate their rage, much more, by doing them good: for this is a less thing than the other. For it 
is not all alike, to do good to an enemy, and to be willing to suffer greater wrongs than he wishes 
(to inflict):**’ from the one we shall come on to the other. This is the dignity of Christ’s disciples. 
Those crucified Him, when He had come for the very purpose of doing them good; His disciples 
they scourged; and after all this, He admits them to the same honor with His disciples, making them 
equally partakers of His gifts. I beseech you, let us be imitators of Christ: in this regard it is possible 
to imitate Him: this makes a man like unto God: this is more than human. Let us hold fast to Mercy: 
she is the schoolmistress and teacher of that higher Wisdom. He that has learnt to show mercy to 
the distressed, will learn also not to resent injuries; he that has learnt this, will be able to do good 
even to his enemies. Let us learn to feel for the ills our neighbors suffer, and we shall learn to endure 
the ills they inflict. Let us ask the person himself who ill-treats us, whether he does not condemn 
himself? would he not be glad to show a nobler spirit (piAocogetv)? must he not own that his 
behavior is nothing but passion, that it is little-minded, pitiful? would he not like to be of those 
who are wronged and are silent, and not of those who do wrong, and are beside themselves with 
passion? can he go away not admiring the patient sufferer? Do not imagine that this makes men 
despicable. Nothing makes men so despicable, as insolent and injurious behavior: nothing makes 
men so respectable, as endurance under insolence and injury. For the one is a ruffian, the other a 
philosopher; the one is less than man, the other is equal to angels. For though he be inferior to the 
wrong-doer, yet, for all that, he has the power, if he had the mind, to be revenged. And besides, the 
one is pitied by all, the other hated. What then? The former will be much the better of the two: for 


337 Kal petGova BeAfjoot maBetv 1 BovAEoBan: so all our mss. Erasm. “Et majora voluisse pati, vel velle.” Ben. Et majora 
velle pati.” But the meaning is, “To be ready to suffer greater wrongs than an enemy chooses to inflict:” alluding to Matt. v. 
39-41. Comp. Hom. xviii. in Matt. p. 238. D. to kai napaoyeiv Exvtov Eig TO NABEiv KAKHG’...TO KA MAEOV TApaoyXEtv T] EKETVOG 
PovAEta1 6 nomoas. If for BobAEoB8a1 we read PovAetan, the sense is clearer: 7 BovAEoOa1, “than that he should wish it,” is 


somewhat abrupt. 
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93 


everybody will treat the one as a madman, the other as a man of sense. He*** cannot speak of him 
in evil sort: yea, thou fearest, says one, lest perchance he be not such (as thou wouldest represent). 
Best that thou speak not evil in thy thought even; next, that thou speak it not to another. Pray not 
then to God against this man: if thou hear him evil-spoken of, take his part: say, It was passion that 
spoke such words, not the man; say, It was anger, not my friend: his madness, not his heart. Thus 
let us account of each offence. Wait not for the fire to be kindled, but check it before it comes to 
that: do not exasperate the savage beast, rather do not suffer it to become exasperated: for thou wilt 
no longer be able to check it, if once the flame be kindled. For what has the man called thee? “Thou 
fool and simpleton.” And which then is liable to the name? the called, or the caller? For the one, 
be he ever so wise, gets the character of being a fool: but the other, even if he be a simpleton, gets 
credit for being wise, and of philosophic temper. Say, which is the simpleton? he who alleges 
against another what is untrue, or he who even under such treatment is unmoved? For if it be the 
mark of true philosophy to be unmoved however moved; to fall into a passion when none moves 
to anger—what folly is it! I say not yet, how sore a manner of punishment is in store for those who 
utter such reproaches and revilings against their neighbor. But how? has he called thee “a low 
fellow and low-born, a sorry creature and of sorry extraction?” Again he has turned the taunt against 
himself. For the other will appear worthy and respectable, but he a sorry creature indeed: for to 
cast up such things, that is to say, meanness of birth, as a disgrace, is little-minded indeed: while 
the other will be thought a great and admirable character, because he thinks nothing of such a taunt, 
and is no more affected by it than if he were told**” that he had about him any other ordinary and 
quite indifferent circumstance. But does he call thee “‘adulterer,” and such like? At this thou mayest 
even laugh: for, when the conscience is not smitten, there can be no occasion for wrath. * * For 
when one has considered what bad and disgraceful disclosures he makes, still for all that, there is 
no need to grieve. He has but laid bare now, what everybody must be apprised of by and bye: 


338 Ov Sbvatat cinetv abtOV KaKc’ Kai SE5o1Kac UNMWC OUK TV, Potv, toLodtos. Here and in the following sentences we 
seem to have a string of apothegms from heathen moralists: ta Z&wOev cipnuéva, as he says below. But in this sentence the text 
appears to be corrupt, and the mss. lend no real assistance for the reading adopted by Edd. from E. F. D. is only meant for 
restoration: viz. “Therefore, when any would compel thee to speak evil of some person (kaKnyopfjoat tiva, Sav. marg. dmex0@c 
mpdc tiva éxE1v) say to him, ‘I cannot speak evil of him: for I fear lest perchance he were not (fv, Sav. ein) such.’”—A. as usual 
in cases of difficulty, omits the passage as unintelligible. Whether @nolv denotes a citation or an interlocution, and whether fv 
is the first or the third person, must be left doubtful; but the words might be rendered, “Lest perchance I, says he, (i.e. the person 
attacked), be not such.” Below, pn Evtvxn¢ Kata TovTOU TH OE® is strangely rendered by Erasm. Ne in hoc cum Deo pugnes: 
“Lest herein thou fight against God.” 

339 Ott EXO1 TL TOV GAAwV tov ad1apopwv. E. D. F. Edd. d:apépov “something about him, better than other men.” Below, 
for €vvorjoavta yap “for when one has considered,” Edd. have €vvorjoavtac 5€ Kai, “but when you consider also:” i.e. “but if 
the case be not so,” etc. In fact something is wanting: for the case here supposed is that the charge is true: the person has been 


guilty of some immorality, which the other publicly exposes. 
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meanwhile, as regards himself he has shown all men that he is not to be trusted, for that he knows 
not how to screen his neighbor’s faults: he has disgraced himself more than he has the other; has 
stopped up against himself every harbor: has made terrible to himself the bar at which he must 
hereafter be tried. For not the person (whose secrets are betrayed) will be the object of everybody’s 
aversion, but he, who where he ought not to have raised the veil, has stripped off the clothes. But 
speak thou nothing of the secrets thou knowest: hold thou thy peace if thou wouldest bear off the 
good fame. For not only wilt thou overthrow what has been spoken, and hide it: but thou wilt also 
bring about another capital result: thou wilt stop sentence being given against thyself. Does somebody 
speak evil of thee? Say thou: “Had he known all, he would not have spoken only thus much.”—So 
you admire what has been said, and are delighted with it? Aye, but you must follow it. For when 
we tell you all*”’ these maxims of the heathen moralists, it is not because Scripture does not contain 
hundreds of such sayings, but because these are of more force to put you to the blush. As in fact 
Scripture itself is wont to use this appeal to our sense of shame; for, instance, when it says, “Do ye 
even as the heathen.” (Jer. xxxv. 3.) And the prophet Jeremiah brought forward into public view 
the children of Rechab, how they would not consent to violate the command of their father —Miriam 
and her company spake evil of Moses, and he immediately begged them off from their punishment; 
nay, would not so much as let it be known that his cause was avenged. (Num. ch. xii.) But not so 
we: on the contrary, this is what we most desire; to have all men know that they have not passed 
unpunished. How long shall we breathe of the earth?—-One party cannot make a fight. Pluck the 
madmen from both sides, you will exasperate them the more: but pluck from right or from left, and 
you have quenched the passion. The striker, if he has to do with one who will not put up with blows, 
is the more set on: but if with one who yields, he is the sooner unnerved, and his blow is spent upon 
himself. For no practised pugilist so unnerves the strength of his antagonist, as does a man who 
being injuriously treated makes no return. For the other only goes off ashamed, and condemned, 
first by his own conscience, and secondly by all the lookers on. And there is a proverb too, which 
says, that “to honor another, is to honor one’s self”: therefore also to abuse another is to abuse one’s 
self. None, I repeat, will be able to harm us, unless we harm ourselves; nor will any make me poor, 
unless I make myself such. For come, let us look at it in this way. Suppose that I have a beggarly 
soul, and let all lavish all their substance upon me, what of that? So long as the soul is not changed, 
it is all in vain. Suppose I have a noble soul, and let all men take from me my substance: what of 
that? So long as you do not make the soul beggarly, no harm is done. Suppose my life be impure, 
and let all men say just the contrary of me: what of that? For though they say it, yet they do not 
judge thus of me in their heart. Again, suppose my life be pure, and let all say of me just the reverse: 
and what of that? For in their own conscience they will condemn themselves: since they are not 
persuaded of what they say. Just as we ought not to admit the praise, so neither the criminations. 


340 Ta Aeyoueva ouvayouev, B. C. N. omiting &wOev, which Sav. supplies. A. E. D. F. Ben. ta €&w0ev eipnyéva 
Aéyopev.Below, for xa8wc ta Z6vn (~notv) noinoate, which is not found in Scripture, E. Edd. have, Ovyi Kat ot €8viKol TO 


avto mo1obow; Matt. v. 47. 
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And why say I these things? None will ever be able to plot against us, nor lay us under any evil 
charge, if we choose (that they shall not). For how now, I ask you? Let him drag me into a court 
of justice, let him lay vexatious informations, let him, if you will, have the very soul out of me: 
and what of that? for a little while, undeservedly to suffer these things, what does it signify? “Well,*"’ 
but this,” say you, “is of itself an evil.” Well, but of itself this is a good, to suffer undeservedly. 
What? would you have the suffering to be deserved? Let me mention again a piece of philosophy, 
from one of the sages. A certain person, says the story, had been put to death. And one of the sage’s 
disciples said to him, “Woe is me, that he should have suffered unjustly!” The other turned upon 
him, “Why, how now?” said he, “would you have had him justly suffer?” (Socrates ap. Diog. Laert. 
and Xen. Mem. Socr.) John also, was not he unjustly put to death? Which then do you rather pity: 
them that justly suffer death, or [him?** Do you not count them miserable, while] him you even 
admire? Then what is a man injured, when from death itself he has got great gain, not merely no 
hurt? If indeed the man had been immortal, and this made him mortal, no doubt it would be a hurt: 
but if he be mortal, and in the course of nature must expect death a little later, and his enemy has 
but expedited his death, and glory with it, what is the harm? Let us but have our soul in good order, 
and there will be no harm from without. But thou art not in a condition of glory? And what of that? 
That which is true of wealth, the same holds for glory: if I be magnanimous (ueyaAorpemns), I 
shall need none; if vainglorious, the more I get, the more I shall want. In this way shall I most 
become illustrious, and obtain greater glory; namely, if I despise glory. Knowing these things, let 
us be thankful to Him Who hath freely given us such a life, and let us ensue it unto His glory; for 
to Him belongs the glory, forever. Amen. 


Homily XV. 


Acts VI. 8 


341 Tobto pév obv abt KaKov, Onotv. AUTO LEV ObV TOOTO KAASV TO EN] Kat’ dEiav naGetv. Morel. from E. kakov for KaAov: 
which supposes it to be put interrogatively: “this thing itself an evil, say you?”—The philosopher, whose apothegm is here 
referred to, is Socrates: of whom Diog. Laert. in Vit. relates: “His wife having said, Thou art unjustly put to death: ob dé, pn, 
dixaiws EBovAov; wouldst thou rather it were justly?” But Xenophon, in Apol. relates a similar answer made to Apollodorus, “a 
simple-minded but affectionate disciple of Socrates. This, said he, O Socrates, is what hurts me most, that I see thee unjustly 
put to death. And he, stroking the head of his disciple, replied: And wouldest thou, my friend, rather see me justly than unjustly 
put to death?” Down. ap. Sav. 

342 We supply this from the modern text, which, however, has tov oby oUtwc; But éxetvovis better, as this will account for 


the omission. Our mss. have: tovs dikatws dnoBavovtac, rf ExEivov Kal BavudCeEtc 
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“And Stephen, full of faith and power, did great wonders and miracles among the people.” 


See how even among the seven one was preéminent, and won the first prize. For though the 
ordination was common to him and them, yet he drew upon himself greater grace. And observe, 
how he wrought no (signs and wonders) before this time, but only when he became publicly known; 
to show that grace alone is not sufficient, but there must be ordination also; so that there was a 
further access of the Spirit. For if they were full of the Spirit, it was of that which is from the Laver 
of Baptism. “Then there arose certain of them of the synagogue.” (v. 9.) Again he uses the phrase 
of “rising up” (avdotaotv, Hom. xiii. p. 81), to denote their exasperation and wrath. Here we have 
a great multitude. And observe the difference in the form of accusation: for since Gamaliel had 
stopped them from finding fault on the former plea, they bring in another charge. “And there rose 
up, it says, certain of them of the synagogue of those who are called (tiv Aeyouévwv. Edd. trj¢ 
Aeyouevns) Libertines, and of the Cyrenians and Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia and Asia, 
disputing with Stephen. And they were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he 
spake. Then they suborned men, which said, We have heard him speak blasphemous words against 
Moses, and against God.” (v. 9-12.) That they may establish the charge, the phrase is, “he speaks 
against God, and against Moses.” And with this object too they disputed, that they might force him 
to say somewhat. But he now discoursed more openly, and perhaps spoke of the cessation of the 
Divine Law: or, spoke it not, but hinted as much: since had he spoken plainly, there had been no 
need of suborned men, nor yet of false witnesses.*? The synagogues were diverse: [to wit, “Of the 
Libertines’’]: “of the Cyrenians, i.e. those in the parts beyond Alexandria [“‘of the Alexandrians,” 
etc.]. There also they seem to have had synagogues according to their different nations; for many 
stayed behind there, that they might not be obliged to be continually travelling. The Libertines 
perhaps were freedmen of the Romans. As there were many foreigners dwelling there, so they had 
their synagogues, where the Law was to be read. “Disputing with Stephen.” Observe him, not taking 
upon him to teach, but forced to do so. The miracles once more brought him into ill-will; but when 


343 The accusations against Stephen were probably true in part and false in part. He had doubtless spoken against Jewish 
legalism and narrowness and had perhaps shown the bearing of O.T. prophecy and of Jesus’ doctrine of fulfilment upon the fate 
of the Jewish system. The charge that he had spoken “against Moses” had, then, a certain verbal truth which made its moral 
falseness all the more subtle. The perversion of his words was due in part to their utter incapacity to apprehend Christianity as 
the fulfilment of their own religion which necessarily involved the passing away of the latter, and partly from their bitter jealousy 
and hatred of the Christian “sect” and the determination to find some excuse to bring against it all the legal and social forces of 
the whole Jewish people. In his preaching Stephen had doubtless sought to set forth the distinctive character of Christianity as 
a religion historically founded in Judaism, but not to be limited and bound by its forms. He but developed germs of truth found 
in the teaching of Jesus concerning the Sabbath, ceremonial purifications, etc. He was the forerunner of Paul, who brought upon 


himself the same accusations (Acts xviii. 13; xxi. 21).—G.B.S. 
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he overcame in argument, it was false-witness! For they did not wish to kill intolerable to them. 
IN “They could not resist, etc.: then they suborned men.” Everywhere out of hand, but by means of a 
sentence, that they might hurt their reputation also: and leaving those (the Apostles), they attack 
these (the disciples), thinking in this way to terrify those also. They say not, “he speaketh,” but, 
“he ceaseth not to speak. And they stirred up the people, and the elders, and the scribes, and came 
upon him, and caught him, and brought him to the council, and set up false witnesses, which said, 
This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against this holy place, and the law.” (v. 12, 
13.) “Ceaseth not,” say they, as if he made this his business. “For we have heard him say that this 
Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall change the customs which Moses delivered 
us.” (v. 14.) “Jesus,” they say, “the Nazarene,” as a term of reproach, “shall destroy this place, and 
shall change the customs.” This is also what they said about Christ. “Thou that destroyest this 
Temple.” (Matt. xxvii. 40.) For great was their veneration for the Temple (as indeed they had chosen 
to leave their own country (uetoietv) in order to be near it) and for the name of Moses. The charge 
is twofold. If** He “shall change the customs,” He will also introduce others instead: observe how 
the charge is a bitter one, and fraught with perils. “And all that sat in the council, looking steadfastly 
on him, saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.” (v. 15.) So possible is it even for one in 
a lower degree to shine. For what, I ask, had this man less than the Apostles? He lacked not miracles, 
and great was the boldness he exhibited.**—“They saw His face,” it is said, “as it had been the 
face of an angel.” (Ex. xxxiv. 30.) For this was his grace, this was the glory of Moses. God made 
him thus gracious (éntyaptv) of visage, now that he was about to say somewhat, thus at once by 
his very look to awe them. For there are, yes, there are faces full-fraught with spiritual grace, lovely 
to them that love, awful to haters and enemies. It mentions also the reason, why they suffered his 
oration.—‘“Then,” it proceeds, “said the high-priest, Are these things so?” (ch. vii. 1.) Observe, the 
question is put with mildness, that he may effect some great mischief. For this reason Stephen too 
begins his speech in a tone of gentleness, and says, “Men, brethren, and fathers, hearken; The God 
of glory appeared unto our father Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in 
Charran.” (v. 2.) Immediately at the outset he overthrows their conceit, and makes it appear by 
what he says, that the temple is nothing, that the customs are nothing either, without their suspecting 
his drift: also that they shall not overcome the preaching; and that from powerless (dunxévwv) 
things God evermore contrives Him powerful (evurxava) instruments. Mark then how these threads 
make the texture of the whole speech: and moreover that having evermore enjoyed exceeding 
goodness, they still requited their Benefactor with the opposite conduct, and that they are now 


344 E. “And observe how the charge is twofold. ‘Shall destroy,’ say they, ‘the place,’ and, ‘shall change the customs.’ And 
not only twofold, but bitter,” etc. So Edd. but Savil. adds, “and shall introduce others instead.” 

345 A.B.C.N. Ovyi onpeiwv ede8n, kai (A. B. ob) moAAHy Erede(Eato trv nappnotav. Cat. has noAAv for onpetwv, and 
reads it affirmatively. Edd. obyi onpeta eipycoato; ob (D.F. kai) moAAny x. t. A. Perhaps the passage may be restored thus: “Did 


he not work miracles—though he needed not many—and show great boldness?” 
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attempting impossibilities. “The God of glory appeared unto our father Abraham, when he was in 
Mesopotamia, before he came into Charran.” Both the temple was not, and sacrifice was not, and 
yet a vision of God was vouchsafed to Abraham, and yet had he Persians*“° for his ancestors, and 
was in a strange land. And he does well at the beginning of his speech to call Him, “the God of 
glory:” seeing that He hath made them that are without honor to be glorious. “Because” (says he) 
“it was He that made them glorious, He will make us also.” Observe how he leads them away from 
things of the body, from the place, in the first instance, as the place was in question. “The God of 
glory,” says he: implying again, that He needs not the glory which comes from us, which comes 
by the Temple: for Himself is the Fountain thereof. Think not, he would say, in this way to glorify 
Him. “And from thy kindred.” How*’ then saith the Scripture, that Abraham’s father was willing 
to go out? Hence we learn, that it was in consequence of Abraham’s vision, that his father was 
moved to join in the migration. (Gen. xi. 31.) “And said unto him, Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and come into a land which I shall show thee.” (v. 3.) It shows how far these 
men are from being children of Abraham, how obedient he was. “And*® from thy kindred.” 
Uncomfortable (goptikd) reflections, both, that he endured the labors, while ye reap the fruits, and 
that all your ancestors were in evil case. “Then came he out of the land of the Chaldzeans, and dwelt 
in Charran: and from thence, when his father was dead, He removed him into this land, wherein 
ye now dwell. And He gave him none inheritance in it, no, not so much as to set his foot on.” (v. 
4,5.) See how he raises their thoughts away from (their possession of) the land.*” For if He said 
(that, He will give: clearly [all came from him], and nothing from themselves. For he came, having 
left both kindred and country. Wherefore then did He not give it to him? Truly it was a figure of 
another land. “And He promised to give it to him.” Do you perceive, that he does not merely resume 
the thread of his discourse? “He gave him not,” says he; “and He promised; and to his seed after 
him, when as yet he had no child.” Again, what God can do: that out of impossibilities, He doeth 


346 Chrys. commonly denotes the oriental nations, generally, by the name “Persians.” Ben. 

347 Edd. from E. “And how, it may be asked, doth the Scripture say this concerning Abraham’s father? Because it does not 
trouble itself about matters that are not very essential. What was useful for us to learn, this only it has taught us, that in consequence 
of his son’s vision, he went out with him: the rest it leaves untold, by reason that he died soon after settling in Charran. ‘Get thee 
out of thy kindred.’ Here he shows that these men,” etc. 

348 E. Edd. “but these disobedient: or rather, we learn from what he does, as he was bidden, that he endured,” etc. 

349 A.C.N. Ei yap einev, Sace1, SAAov St1, Kal ovdSEv Tap abtav Cat. Ob yap kK. T. A.B. Ob yap Einev, Swoe1, AN’, OdK Z5wxe, 
dfjAov Sti ta Tap ExEivou, Kal obdEV Tap avT@v. So E. D. F. Edd. except that for 5fjAov St1 ta these have SnAGv Sti ndvta. 
The meaning seems to be: “They boasted of their possession of the land, as the token of God’s favor to themselves. See how 
Stephen will not allow them to rest in this conceit. Abraham was ‘the friend of God,” yet to him ‘He gave none inheritance,’ etc. 
True ‘He promised to give it’: but if God said (that) He will give it (spoke of giving it at some future time); this very circumstance 


shows that the Jews had it from Abraham, in consequence of God’s favor to him; not as deserved by themselves.” 
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all. For here is a man in Persia, so far away, and this man God saith He will make lord of Palestine. 
But let us look back to what was said before. 

Whence, I pray you, did that grace bloom upon the countenance of Stephen? (Recapitulation. ) 
The writer gives him this report above, that he was “full of faith.” (ch. vi. 8). For it is possible to 
have a grace that does not consist in works of healing: “For to one is given the grace of the Spirit 
(1 Cor. xii. 8, 9) in such and such wise (to1Wod¢). But here, it seems to me, it says that he was also 
gracious to look at: “They saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.” “Full of faith and of 
power”: (v. 15) which is also the character given of Barnabas “he was a good man, full of faith and 
of the Holy Ghost.” (ch. xi. 24.) Whence we learn that the sincere and innocent are, above all others, 
the**° men to be saved, and that these same are also more gracious. “Then they suborned men, which 
said, We have heard him speak blasphemous words.” (v. 11.) In the case of the Apostles they were 
annoyed that they preached the Resurrection, and that much people flowed unto them: but in this 
case, that they were getting their diseases healed. (ch. iv. 2.) The things for which they ought to 
give thanks, they made matter of blame: O the madness! The men who overcame them by works, 
they expected to overcome by words! It is just what they did in the case of Christ, and always they 
forced them to words. For they were ashamed to seize them without more ado, having nothing to 
charge them with. And observe, not the persons themselves who bring them to judgment bear 
witness against them; for they would have been refuted: but they simply hire others, that it may 
not seem to be an act of mere violence. It is all of a piece with their proceeding in the case of Christ. 
And observe the power of the preaching, that, though they are not only scourged but stoned, it still 
prevails: not*”! only, private individuals as they are, dragged to the bar, but assailed from all quarters: 
and, their enemies themselves being witnesses, not only were these worsted, but “they were not 
able” even “‘to resist” (v. 10), though they were exceeding shameless: so mightily did it overthrow 
them, for all that they could do with their preposterous figments (as the saying that He had a 
devil—He that cast out devils!). For the battle was not man’s, but God’s against men. And there 


350 Tous owopévous. Edd. from E. tovcs Pavpatopevous, “they that are admired.”—Below, all our mss. and the Catena have 
EM HEV TOV dmootéAwv EAeyov, “In the case of the Apostles, they said.” We read, conjecturally, fAyouv. 

351 C.N. have ody idiwtdv évtwv dAAG Kai EAavvopévwv mavtoev: B. F. D. E. Edd. o05€ é¢ Sixaotriptov dyopévwv, 
GAAG Kai €A. 1. In the translation we assume the full reading to be, obyi, idtwtOv dvtwv, éc 5. &yopuevwv, GAAG Kat €. 1. In the 
next sentence E. alone (followed by Edd.) has the unnecessary alteration, ’Evted0ev kai pevdsopaptupovvtwv avt@v, ov HOvov 
obk éxpatouv, GAN’ k. T. A. A. obXL 1d. SvTWV GAA Kal PnTOpwv, Ov Hdvov [obx?] HIt@vto, GAA Kat [kath?] KPdtOS Evikwv, 
Kaitou. t. A. i. e. [“their adversaries”] being not private individuals, but public speakers too, they not only were [not] worsted, 
but mightily conquered: [so that ‘they were not able to resist’] though,” etc.—Below, for mAdttovtac: A. E. mpattovtas C. we 
read mpattovtas Kai mMAdttovtac: after which, Edd. have (from E. alone): “As also in the case of Christ: who did everything to 
compass His death: insomuch that it became manifest to all men that the battle,” etc. And, instead of the next sentence; “And 
mark what say the false-witnesses, who were got up by those who murderously dragged Him before the council: “We have 


heard,’”’ etc. 
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were many combined together; not only they in Jerusalem, but others as well. (v. 9.) For “we have 
heard him,” say they, “speaking blasphemous words against Moses and against God.” (v. 11.) O 
ye shameless ones! Ye work blasphemous deeds, and think nothing of it. This is why Moses is 
added—because the things of God were no great concern to them: and it is ever and always Moses 
that they make mention of: “This Moses, which brought us out.” (ch. vii. 40.) “And they stirred up 
the people.” (v. 12.) Fickleness*” of the multitude! And yet how could a man who was a blasphemer 
have so succeeded? How could a blasphemer work such miracles among the people? But the 
undisciplined multitude made them strong who had the worst of it (¢n argument).—This was what 
most annoyed them. “We have heard him,” they say, “speaking blasphemous words against Moses 
and against God” (v. 13): and again, “This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against 
this holy place and the law,” and with an addition, “the customs” “which Moses delivered to us” 
(v. 14); Moses, not God. Upon the supposition of a design to overturn their manner of life 
(moAitetac), they accused him of impiety also. But to show that it was not in the nature of such a 
man to speak such things, and harshly [“Then all,” it says, “which were in the council, looking 
steadfastly upon him, saw his face, as it had been the face of an angel” (v. 15): so mild was he 
even in countenance. For, in cases where persons were not falsely accused, Scripture mentions 
nothing of this kind: but as in this case it was all false accusation, with reason does God rectify it 
by the very look of the man. For the Apostles indeed were not falsely accused, but were forbidden: 
but this man is falsely accused: and therefore before all else his countenance pleads for him. This 
abashed even the priest. “And he said,” etc. (ch. vii. 1.) He shows here, that the promise was made 
before the Place, before Circumcision, before Sacrifice, before the Temple, and that it was not of 
their merit that these received either Circumcision or Law, but that the land was the reward of 
obedience alone. Moreover, that neither on the giving of circumcision does the promise receive its 
fulfillment. Also, that these were figures, and (so was) both the leaving his country at God’s 
command—not**} against the law (for home and country is where God shall lead): “Then came he 
out,” it says, “of the land of the Chaldeans” (v. 4):—and that if one look closely into the matter, 
the Jews are of Persian origin: and that, without miracles, one must do as God bids, whatever 
hardships be the consequence; since the Patriarch left both the grave of his father and all that he 
had, in obedience to God’s command. But if Abraham’s father was not allowed to take part with 
him in the privilege of migrating to Palestine, because he was unworthy: much more shall the 
children (be excluded at last), for all that they may have gone a good distance on the way. “And 
He promised,” it says, “to give it to him, and to his seed after him.” (v. 5.) Herein is shown the 


352 TO evpttiotov tod SyAov. Edd. add a&vepeOtGovtes, “irritating the fickle-minded multitude.” Below, for AAA’ 6 dyAog 6 
d&taKtos K.t. X., A. has ’AAN’ oby 6 SxAog tabta aAN’ ot ypoppateic. ‘Hueis da. x. t. A. “But not the multitude (said) this, but the 
scribes: We have heard,” etc. Edd. from E., “But such is envy: it makes them demented whom it possesses, so that they do not 
so much as consider the meaning of the words they utter.” 

353 ov mapa tov vopov. For this, E. alone has kai ovyyévetav, and instead of the text, “Then came he out,” etc. Kai To 


KAnpovouiav évtabd0a ur AaBeiv: so Morel. Ben. Savile retains the reading of E., but adds ob napa tov vopov after ovyyévetav. 
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greatness both of God’s goodness and of Abraham’s faith. For the expression, “when as yet he had 
no child,” does show his obedience and faith. “Promised to give it to him and to his seed.” And yet 
the events showed the contrary: namely, after he came, he had not “so much as to set his foot on,” 
had not a child; which very things were contrary to his faith. 

These things having seen, let us likewise, whatever God shall promise, receive the same, however 
contrary may be the events. And yet in our case, they are not contrary, but very suitable. For where 
the promises are, there, when the contraries turn out, they are really contrary; but in our case it is 
just the reverse: for He has told us that we should have tribulation here, but our rest there. Why do 
we confound the times? Why do we turn things upside down? Say, art thou afflicted, and livest in 
poverty, and in dejection? Be not troubled: for it were worth being troubled at, wert thou destined 
to be afflicted in that world: as for this present affliction, it is the cause of rest. “This sickness,” 
saith He, “is not unto death.” (John xi. 4.) That affliction is punishment: this, schooling and 
correction. It is a contest, this life present: if so, to fight is our business now: it is war and battle. 
In war one does not seek to have rest, in war one does not seek to have dainty living, one is not 
anxious about riches, one’s care is not about a wife then: one thing only he looks at, how he may 
overcome his foes. Be this our care likewise: if we overcome, and return with the victory, God will 
give us all things. Be this alone our study, how we may overcome the devil: though after all it is 
not our own study that does it, but God’s grace does the whole business. Be it our one study, how 
we may attract His grace, how we may draw to ourselves that assistance. “If God be for us, who 
can be against us?” (Rom. viii. 31.) Let us make one thing our study; that He be not our enemy, 
that He turn not away from us. 

Not the being afflicted is an evil; the evil is, to sin. This is the sore affliction, however we may 
pass our days in luxury:—not to speak of the life to come, it is so even in this life present. Think 
how our conscience is stung with remorse, and whether this is not worse than any kind of torture! 
I should like to put the question searchingly to those who live in evil ways (€v Kaxoic), whether 
they never come to reflect upon their own sins, whether they do not tremble, and are in fear and 
anguish, whether they do not think those blessed who live in abstinence, them of the mountains, 
them of the strict rule? (tovc €v MOAAH PAocogi& 139°.) Dost thou wish to find rest in the life to 
come? Suffer affliction in this life for Christ’s sake: there is nothing equal to this rest. The Apostles 
rejoiced when scourged. Paul gives this exhortation, saying, “Rejoice in the Lord.” (Philip. iv. 4.) 
And how can there be rejoicing, where there are bonds, where there are tortures; where there are 
courts of justice? There, most of all, is rejoicing. But** say, how can there be rejoicing, where these 
are not? For he who is conscious of no evil, will have a sort of exceeding delight, insomuch that 
in what degree you speak of tribulation, in the same you tell of his delight. The soldier who has 
received numberless wounds and is come home again, will he not return with exceeding delight, 


354 E. F. D. Edd. “And how there may be rejoicing where these are, learn (thus). He who in nothing is conscious of evil,” 
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with his wounds*» as his title for speaking up boldly, and as evidence of his glory and renown? 
And thou, if thou be able to exclaim as Paul does, “I bear the marks of Jesus” (Gal. vi. 17), wilt be 
able to become great and glorious and renowned. “But there is no persecution.” Make thy stand 
against glory: and should any one speak anything against thee, fear not to be evil-spoken of for 
Christ’s sake: make thy stand against the tyranny of pride, against the fighting of anger, against the 
torment of concupiscence. These also are “marks,”*** these also are torments. For, I ask, what is 
the worst in tortures? Is it not, that the soul is pained, and is on fire? For in the other case, the body 
too has its share: but in this, the whole belongs to the soul. On the soul alone comes all the smart, 
when one is angry, when one is envious, whatever else of this kind one does, or rather suffers. For, 
in fact, it is not action, but passion, not a doing, but a suffering—to be angered, to feel envy: 
therefore indeed they are called passions (or sufferings) (md®n, perturbationes) of the soul, yea 
wounds, and bruises. For it is indeed a suffering, and worse than suffering. Bethink you, ye that 
are angry, that ye do such things in “passion,” in a state of suffering. Therefore he who is not angry 
suffers not. Do you mark that not he who is abused is the sufferer, but he that abuses, as I said 
above? For that he is a sufferer, is plain in the first place from the very fact, that such a thing is 
called by this name of passion: and it is also plain from the (effects on the) body: for these are the 
affections (md&8n) for “sufferings,” as we call them] engendered by anger, viz. dimness of vision, 
insanity, and numberless others. “But he insulted my boy,” say you; “but [he called him] clown.”**’ 
Deem it not weakness thy not doing the same thing thyself. For, I ask you, was it well done? You 
will not say that: then leave that undone which being done were not well done. I know what passions 
are engendered in such cases. “But,” say you, “how if he despise me, how if he say it again?” Show 
him that he is in the wrong: rebuke him, entreat him: by meekness anger is put down: go and 
expostulate with him. For though in cases of wrong done to ourselves it is right not to do even this, 
yet it is quite necessary to do it in behalf of others. Do not look on it as an insult to yourself that 
your boy has been insulted: annoyed you may be for his sake, yet not as if you were insulted: for 
it does not follow because your boy has been ill-treated, that you are disgraced, but he is disgraced 
that did the ill. Quench (thine anger) that sharp sword: let it lie in its scabbard. If we have it 
unsheathed, we shall be apt to use it even when the time is not proper, being drawn on by it: but if 


355 Tapprotas Umd0Eotv Exwv ta Tpavuata. Ben “argumentum audacie.” Erasm. “‘testimonium libertatis.” 

356 ottyudta, i.e. “the marks of Jesus may be gained in these encounters also, and the spirit of a confessor may be exhibited 
under these tortures likewise.” 

357 GAAG tov aypoikov. Edd. from E., dAAd tov oikétyv: which is idle, for it appears below that the maic here is a servant. 
We supply éxdAcoe or einev: and indeed av néAv ein below shows that the insult spoken of was some contumelious 
speech.—Also before Mr) voptons, something needs to be supplied, e.g. Mf ov pturoy Todtov, “Do not thou imitate him.” And 
perhaps indeed tov dyp. may belong to this: “He insulted my boy.” But do not thou imitate the rude, uncivil man: deem it not, 
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it be hidden, though a necessity should arise, yet, while we seek it in order**® to draw it, the anger 
will be quenched. Christ would not have us be angry on his account: (hear what He saith to Peter: 
“Put up again thy sword into the sheath:’’) (Matt. xxvi. 52) and art thou angry on account of a boy? 
Teach thy boy also to be philosophical: tell him thy own sufferings: imitate (herein) thy Teacher. 
(Matt. xxvi. 52.) When they too (His disciples) were about to be treated with dishonor, He said not, 
“T will avenge you:” but, “to Me also,” saith He, “they have done the same: bear it nobly, for ye 
are not better than I.” These words too do thou speak to thy son and thy boy: “Thou art not better 
than thy master.” But these words of philosophy are counted as the talk of a widow woman. Alas! 
that it is not in the power of words to bring it home to people in the way that it is possible to be 
taught it by actual experience! And that you may learn this; stand between two combatants, take 
part with the wronged, not with the wrong-doers [that you may learn]**? whether you shall not see 
the victory on your side, whether you shall not get splendid crowns.—See, how God is insulted, 
and how He answers; how gently, “Where,” saith He, “is Abel thy brother?” and what saith the 
other: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. vi. 9.) What could be more contumacious than this? 
Would any one have heard it (patiently) even from a son? and if from a brother, would he not have 
thought such conduct an insult? What then? See how again God gently answers, “The voice of thy 
brother’s blood,” saith He “crieth unto Me.” “But God,” it will be said, “is superior to wrath.” Yes, 
but for this reason the Son of God came down, that He might make thee a God as far as human 
power can go. “But I cannot,” says one, “seeing I am man.” Well then, let us give you men for 
instances. And do not suppose I speak of Paul or of Peter: no, but of some of inferior sort, yea, very 
much lower down. Eli’s menial insulted Hannah, saying, “Put away thy wine from thee.” (1 Sam. 
i. 14.) What could be more insulting than this? What then said she? “I am a woman of a hard lot.’”*° 
Indeed, there is nothing equal to affliction: she is the mother of true philosophy. But this same 
woman, though she has her rival, insulted her not: but what does she? She takes refuge with God, 
and in her prayer does not even make mention of her, nor say, “Avenge me, for such an one 
reproaches me:” so magnanimous was that woman (let us men be ashamed):—and yet ye know, 
that there is nothing like jealousy. The publican, when insulted by the Pharisee, insulted not in 
return, though, had he wished it, he might have done so: but he bore it like a philosopher, saying, 


358 ws Cntobuev oxercoo. A.B.C. The other mss. omit the clause, and Edd. except Savile who reads from N. ob Gntodpev 
avtryv ondoat, “we do not seek to draw it.” We adopt ondoat.—Below, E. F. D. Edd. tod Agondtou, “thy Master’s sufferings,” 
for oavtod, which the context shows to be the true reading. 

359 av UT] Tapa oavtT@ ta vikntrpia tong av pn Aapmpovs A&Pys otepavouc. This depends on tva wdOn¢ at the beginning of 
the sentence. Erasmus wrongly, “Si non videas:” Ben. “Si non videbis.” 


360 yovi] Ev oKAnpa nuepa eipi, Chrys. yovr 1] okAnpa nuepa (or npépa) LXX. 
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“Be merciful to me a sinner.” (Luke xviii. 13.) Mephibosheth,**’ having been accused and 
calumniated by his servant, neither said, nor did, any evil to him, not even in the presence of the 
king himself. (2 Sam. xix. 26.) Shall I tell you even of a harlot, what philosophic magnanimity she 
showed? Hear Christ saying, as she was wiping His feet with her hair, “The publicans and harlots 
go into the kingdom before you.” (Matt. xxi. 31.) Do you see her standing, and taking courage, and 
washing away her own sins? Observe, how she was not angry even with the Pharisee, when 
reproached by him: “for had He known,” says he, “that this woman is a sinner, He would not have 
suffered her (Luke vii. 39): and how she said not to him, “What then? Say, art thou pure from sins?” 
but felt more, wept more, and let fall hotter tears. But if women and publicans and harlots play the 
philosopher, and that before grace (i.e. of Baptism), what pardon can they deserve, who, after so 
great grace, fight, and worry, and kick one another, worse than beasts? Nothing is more base than 
passion, nothing more disgraceful, nothing more frightful, nothing more odious, nothing more 
hurtful. These things I say, not only in order that towards men we may be gentle, but also if a wife 
be a talker, that thou mayest bear it: let thy wife be to thee a school for training and exercise 
(naAaiotpa kai yuuvaéotov). For how can it but be absurd, to submit to exercises which yield no 
profit, where we afflict the body, but not to practise exercises at home, which, even before the 
contest, present to us a crown? Does thy wife abuse thee? Do not thou become a woman: to be 
abusive is womanly: it is a disease of the soul, an inferiority. Think not that it is unworthy of thee, 
when thy wife abuses thee. Unworthy it is, when thou art abusive, but she bears patiently (piAoco@f)): 
then dost thou act unseemly, then art thou disgraced: but if, having been abused, thou bear it, great 
is the proof of thy strength. I do not say this, to induce wives to be abusive: God forbid: but only 
in case it should so happen at the instance of Satan. It is the part of men that are strong, to bear the 
weak. And if thy servant contradict thee, bear it philosophically: not what he deserves to have said 
to him, do thou say or do, but that which it behooves thee both to do and to say. Never insult a girl 
by uttering some foul word against her: never call thy servant, scoundrel (uiapov): not he is 
disgraced, but thou. It is not possible to be master of one’s self, being in a passion. Like a sea rolling 
mountains high, it is all hurly-burly: or even as a pure fountain, when mire is cast into it, becomes 
muddied, and all is in turmoil. You may beat him, you may rend his coat to rags, but it is you that 
sustain the greater damage: for to him the blow is on the body and the garment, but to you on the 
soul. It is your own soul that you have cut open; it is there that you have inflicted a wound: you 
have flung your own charioteer from his horses, you have got him dragging along the ground upon 
his back. And it is all one, as if one driver being in a passion with another, should choose to be thus 


361 Memphibaal, Chrys. here and Synops. Sacr. Script. t. vi. 349. and Theodoret Quest. 31, in lib. 2. Reg. Mepqiboobé, LXX. 
Elsewhere he is called Meribbaal, 1 Chron. viii. 34. So Jerubbaal, Judg. vi. 32. Jerubbesheth, 2 Sam. xi. 21. Memphibaal is 
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dragged along. You may rebuke, you may chide, you may do whatever if be, only let it be without 
IN wrath and passion. For if he who rebukes is physician to him who offends, how can he heal another, 
100 when he has first hurt himself, when he does not heal himself? Say, if a physician should go to heal 
another person, does he first wound his own hand, first blind his own eyes, and so set about healing 
that other? God forbid. So also, however thou rebuke, however thou chide, let thine eyes see clearly. 
Do not make thy mind muddy, else how shall the cure be wrought? It is not possible to be in the 
same tranquillity, being in a passion, and being free from passion. Why dost thou first overturn thy 
master from his seat, and then discourse with him as he lies sprawling on the ground? Seest thou 
not the judges, how, when about to hold the assize, they seat themselves upon the bench, in their 
becoming attire? Thus do thou likewise dress thy soul with the judicial robe (which is gentleness). 
“But he will not be afraid of me,” say you. He will be the more afraid. In the other case, though 
you speak justly, your servant will impute it to passion: but if you do it with gentleness, he will 
condemn himself: and, what is of the first importance, God will accept thee, and thus thou wilt be 
able to attain unto the eternal blessings, through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Whom to the Father together with the Holy Spirit be glory, dominion, and honor, now 

and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


Homily XVI. 


Acts VII. 6, 7 


“And God spake on this wise, That his seed should sojourn in a strange land; and that they should 
bring them into bondage, and entreat them evil four hundred years. And the nation to whom 
they shall be in bondage will I judge, said God: and after that shall they come forth, and serve 
Me in this place.” 


See, what a number of years the Promise has been given, and the manner of the Promise, and 
nowhere sacrifice, nowhere circumcision! He here shows, how God Himself suffered them to be 
afflicted, not*” that He had anything to lay to their charge. “And they shall bring them into bondage,” 
etc. But nevertheless, they did not these things with impunity. “And the nation to whom they shall 


362 Kaitor obdev Exwv avdtoic EyKadeiv. A. B. C. N. Cat.—E. F. D. Edd. omit this clause, and read: “to be afflicted: and that 


they did not,” etc. So Edd. 
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be in bondage I will judge, said God.” For,*® to show that they are not to go by this, in estimating 
who are pious (by reason of their saying, “He trusted in God, let Him deliver Him,”) (Matt. xxvii. 
43).—He, the Same that promised, He that gave the land, first permits the evils. So also now, though 
He has promised a Kingdom, yet He suffers us to be exercised in temptations. If here the freedom 
was not to be till after four hundred years, what wonder, with regard to the Kingdom? Yet he 
performed it, and lapse of time availed not to falsify His word. Moreover, it was no ordinary bondage 
they underwent.** And the matter does not terminate solely in the punishment of those (their 
oppressors); but they themselves also, He saith, shall enjoy a mighty salvation. Here he reminds 
them too of the benefit which they enjoyed. “And he gave him the covenant of circumcision: and 
so he begat Isaac.” Here he lets himself down to lower matters. “And circumcised him on the eighth 
day: and Isaac (begat) Jacob, and Jacob the twelve patriarchs.” (v. 8).—Here*® he seems to hint 
now at the type. “And the patriarchs moved with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt.” (v. 9.) Here again, 
the type of Christ.*° Though they had no fault to find with him, and though he came on purpose to 
bring them their food, they thus ill-treated him. Still here again the promise, though it is a long 
while first, receives its fulfillment. “And God was with him’—this also is for the m—“‘‘and delivered 
IN him out of all his afflictions.” (v. 10). He shows that unknowingly they helped to fulfil the prophecy, 
101 and that they were themselves the cause, and that the evils recoiled on their own selves. “And gave 
him favor and wisdom in the sight of Pharaoh king of Egypt, Gave him favor,” in the eyes of a 
barbarian, to him, the slave, the captive: his brethren sold him, this (barbarian) honored him. “Now 
there came a dearth over all the land of Egypt and Canaan, and great affliction: and our fathers 
found no sustenance. But when Jacob heard that there was corn in Egypt, he sent out our fathers 
first. And at the second time Joseph was made known to his brethren.” (v. 11-13). They came down 
to buy, and had to depend upon him for everything. What then did he? [““He made himself known 
to his brethren:’’] not to this point only did he carry his friendliness; he also made them known to 
Pharaoh, and brought them down into the land. “And Joseph’s kindred was made known unto 


363 “Iva yap ur} tobtw (Cat. tobtwv, A. C. N. tobto B. om.) voutowatv evoePeic (N. eboefetv) civan, Sid tO Agyet k. T. A. 
The wording of the passage is not strictly grammatical, but the sense seems to be as expressed above.—E. D. F. omit this sentence, 
and substitute, “Seest thou?” So Edd. 

364 The relation of v. 6 and 7 to v. 5 is, as Chrys. intimates, to show that the apparent incongruity between the promise of 
God to give the land to Abraham and his seed, and the fact that Abraham never personally possessed the land, was not accidental 
nor did it involve the failure of the divine promise. Accompanying the promise were divine assurances (Gen. xv. 13, 14) that a 
period of bondage and oppression was to precede the occupation of the land which was to be the inheritance of the nation —G.B.S. 

365 E. Edd. omit this sentence: and below for “Here again,” etc. the same substitute: “This happened also in the case of Christ: 
for indeed Joseph is a type of Him: wherefore also he narrates the history at large, hinting (at this meaning).” 

366 If it be too strong language to say, with Chrys., that Joseph is set forth here as a “type of Christ,” it is clear that the narrative 
of his ill-treatment by his brethren, subsequent exaltation and his return of good for evil to those who had sold him into bondage, 


is meant to suggest that their treatment of Jesus had been similar—G.B.S. 
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Pharaoh. Then sent Joseph, and called his father Jacob to him, and all his kindred, threescore and 
fifteen souls. So Jacob went down into Egypt, and died, he, and our fathers, and were carried over 
into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre that Abraham bought for a sum of money of the sons of 
Emmor the father of Sychem. But when the time of the promise drew nigh, which God had sworn 
to Abraham the people grew and multiplied in Egypt, till another king arose, which knew not 
Joseph.” (v. 13-18). Then again, fresh disappointment (aveAmtotia): first, famine, but they came 
through that: secondly, the falling into the hands of their enemy: thirdly, the being destroyed by 
the king. Then (to show) God’s fulness of ways and means (evunxavov), “In which time,” it says, 
“Moses was born, and was exceeding fair.” (v. 20.) If the former circumstance was wonderful, that 
Joseph was sold by his brethren, here again is another circumstance more wonderful still, that the 
king “nourished” the very person who was to overthrow his dominion, being himself the person 
that was to perish. Do you observe all along a figurative enacting, so to say, of the resurrection of 
the dead? But it is not the same thing for God himself to do a thing, and for a thing to come to pass 
in connection with man’s purpose (mpoaipeotc). For these things indeed were in connection with 
man’s purpose [**’but the Resurrection by itself, independently.]|—‘‘And he was mighty,” it says, 
“in word and in deed” (v. 22): he that was to have died. Then again he shows how ungrateful they 
were to their benefactor. For, just as in the former instance, they were saved by the injured Joseph, 
so here again they were saved by another injured person, I mean, Moses. “And when he was full 


forty years old,” etc. For*® 


what though they killed him not actually? In intention they did kill, as 
did the others in the former case. There, they sold out of their own into a strange land: here, they 
drive from one strange land into another strange land: in the former case, one in the act of bringing 
them food; in this, one in the act of giving them good counsel; one to whom, under God, the man 
was indebted for his life! Mark how it shows (the truth of) that saying of Gamaliel’s, “If it be of 


God, ye cannot overthrow it.” (ch. v. 39.) See the plotted-against eventually becoming the authors 


367 11 5€ &vaotaoic KAO’ eautrv. This clause is found in the Catena alone. Something seems to be required as the antithesis 
to the preceding clause, tata pév yap petd mpoarp. avOp. hv—for which E. Edd. have tata yodv obk and mpoarp. avOp. fv. 
“These things however did not come of man’s purpose.”—At the end of the next sentence, Edd. (with E. alone) omit the clause, 
6 dgethwv énoSavetv: and for Eita néA1v, have, “This he says, by way of showing both him (Moses) as savior, and these 
ungrateful to their benefactor.” 

368 Ti yap ei pr aveTAov avtov TH Mpdypati; TH Adyw avetAov Worep KdKetvor. N. and Catena read dveiAev, both times, as 
if the Compiler understood the passage in the sense of a preceding comment extracted from S. Clem. Alex. Strom. “aot 5é ot 
pvotai Adyw pdvw avedeiv tov AiyUrttov: the initiated say that Moses struck the Egyptian dead by a word, as in the Acts Peter 
is related to have done in the case of Ananias,” etc. But Chrys. nowhere thus interprets the fact, and the context, Wonep KdKeivot, 
is against this view.—Below, 8i ov én peta OEdv: i.e. the Hebrew whom Moses saved, v. 24, who is here supposed to be one 
of the parties in the strife mentioned in v. 26. This however not being clear, A., as usual omits: and the innovator assuming the 
passage to be corrupt, substitutes, 51 @v goovtat petd ob, giving them counsel by means of which they shall be with God.” 


So Edd.: only Sav. notes in the margin the genuine reading of the other mss. and Cat. 
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of salvation to those plotting against them:*” the people, plotting against itself, and itself plotted 
against by others; and for all this, saved! A famine, and it did not consume them: nor was this all: 
but they were saved by means of the very person, whom they had expected to be destroyed (by 
their means). A royal edict, and it did not consume them: nay then most did their number increase, 
when he was dead “who knew” them. Their own Saviour they wished to kill, but for all that, they 
had not power to do it. Do you observe, that by the means whereby the devil tried to bring to naught 
the promise of God, by those very means it was advanced? 

“And God spake on this wise,” etc. (Recapitulation, v. 6, 7.) This*” is suitable to be said here 
also: that God is rich in ways and means to bring us up from hence. For this above all showed the 
riches of God’s resources, that in its very reverses (&ttootpo@?r) the nation increased, while enslaved, 
while evil-entreated, and sought to be exterminated. And this is the greatness of the Promise. For 

NX had it increased in its own land, it had not been so wonderful. And besides, it was not for a short 


102 time, either, that they were in the strange land: but for four hundred years. Hence we learn*”' a 


(great lesson) of philosophic endurance (@1Aocogiav):—they did not treat them as masters use 
slaves, but as enemies and tyrants—and he foretold that they should be set in great liberty: for this 
is the meaning of that expression, “They shall serve (Me): and they shall come up hither again” 
(Evtav0a EnaveAevoovtat); and with impunity.*”—And observe, how, while he seems to concede 
something to circumcision, he in fact allows it nothing (v. 8); since the Promise was before it, and 
it followed after—‘And the patriarchs,” he says, “moved with envy.” (v. 9.) Where it does no 
harm, he humors (xapi@etat) them:*” for they prided themselves much on these also.—*”And he 
shows, that the saints were not exempt from tribulation, but that in their very tribulations they 
obtained help. And that these persons did themselves help to bring about the results, who wished 
to cut short these same (afflictions): just as these made Joseph the more glorious: just as the king 
did Moses, by ordering the children to be killed: since had he not ordered, this would not have 
been: just as also that (Hebrew) drives Moses into exile, that there he may have the Vision, having 
become worthy. Thus also him who was sold for a slave, makes He to reign as king there, where 


369 E. “But do thou, observing this, stand amazed at the riches of God’s wisdom and resources: for, had those not been plotted 
against, these had not been saved.” So Edd. 

370 Tobto kai EvtabdOa appottet eineiv. Edd. from E. only, todto Kai abtous ppotte tote eimetv: “This was also suitable 
for them to say at that time.” It was not perceived that the recapitulation begins here. See note 5, p. 102. 

371 Edd. from E. D. F. “how they exhibited a great (example of) philosophy.” 

372 Edd. (from E. alone) kai obk dtipwpnti, “not unavenged (upon their enemies).” But the meaning is, “Their enemies shall 
not be able to be avenged of them.” 

373 E. D. F. insert for explanation, matpidapxas 5é Prot tos Mpoydvousc: “he calls their ancestors, patriarchs.” This is the 
“humoring” spoken of above: in C.’s time, “patriarch” had become a title of honor. 

374 Edd. from E. “But they not only did not loose (the afflictions), but even cooperated with those afflicting them, when they 


ought rather to have cut through them (the afflictions).” 
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he was thought to be a slave. Thus also does Christ in His death give proof of His power: thus also 
does He there reign as king where they sold Him. “And gave him favor and wisdom,” etc. (v. 10.) 
This*”> was not only by way of honor, but that he should have confidence in his own power. “And 
he made him governor over Egypt and all his house.” “Now there came a dearth,” etc. On account 
of famine—such preparations is he making—“with threescore and fifteen souls,” he says, “Jacob 
went down into Egypt, and died, he and our fathers, and were carried over into Sychem, and laid 
in the sepulchre that Abraham bought for a sum of money from the sons of Emmor the father of 
Sychem.”” (v. 11-16). It shows, that they were not masters even to the extent of a burying-place. 
“But when the time of the promise drew nigh, which God had sworn to Abraham, the people grew 
and multiplied in Egypt, till another king arose, which knew not Joseph” (v. 17, 18). Observe, that 
it is not during the four hundred years that He multiplies them, but (only) when the end was about 
to draw nigh. And yet already four hundred years were passed, nay more, in Egypt. But this is the 
wonder of it. “The same dealt subtly with our kindred, and evil-entreated our fathers, that they 
should cast out their young children, to the end they might not live.” (v. 19.) “Dealt subtly:” he 
hints at their not liking to exterminate them openly: “that they should cast out their young children,” 
it says. “In which time Moses was born and was exceeding fair.” (v. 20.) This is the wonder, that 
he who is to be their champion, is born, neither after nor before, these things, but in the very midst 
of the storm (8vu"G@). “And was nourished up in his father’s house three months.” But when man’s 
help was despaired of, and they cast him forth, then did God’s benefit shine forth conspicuous. 
“And when he was cast out, Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, and nourished him for her own son.” 
(v. 21.) Nota word of Temple, not a word of Sacrifice, while all these Providences are taking place. 
And he was nourished in a barbarian house. “And Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in deeds.” (v. 22.) “Was trained,” both?” in discipline and 
in letters. “And when he was full forty years old.” (v. 23.) Forty years he was there, and was not 
found out from his being circumcised. Observe, how, being in safety, they overlook their own 
interests, both he and Joseph, in order that they may save others: “And when he was full forty years 


375 Morel. Ben. with E. D. F. omit this clause: Savile transposes it. “But as this (Joseph) reigns there as king where they sold 
him, so does Christ in His death,” etc_—In the next sentence, todto seems to refer to the description in Gen. xli. 42, 43, of the 
distinctions conferred upon Joseph, which perhaps Chrys. cited.—After this sentence, Edd. have (from E. only) the formula of 
recapitulation, AAN’ iSwuev x. t. A., which is quite misplaced —Below, A. and the mod. t. insert “Opa, before 51 Adv oi 
KATAOKEVACEL. 

376 The reading of tod Zvyép (T. R.), doubtless meaning the “father of Sychem” (Gen. xxxiii. 19), is replaced by Tisch., W. 
and H. (after . B. C.) with év Duygu, making Zvuyéy the name of the place just mentioned—not of the person referred to in the 
O.T. The Vulgate renders filii Sichem thus coming into collision with the O.T. /. c—G.B.S. 

377 Kart madet& 139° kai ypdppaory, as the comment on érardevOn v. 22, which must be supplied. Cat. has, kai moids_eta Kat 
ypcupata. E. omits the clause, and substitutes, as the beginning of the next sentence, ’EHoi Savpderv Enépyeton mac. “To me 


it occurs to wonder how he could be forty years,” etc. So Edd. 
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old, it came into his heart to visit his brethren the children of Israel. And seeing one of them suffer 
wrong, he defended him, and avenged him that was oppressed, and smote the Egyptian: for he 
IN supposed his brethren would have understood how that God by his hand would deliver them: but 
103 they understood not.” (v. 23—25.)—-See how up to this point he is not yet offensive to them; how 
they listened to him while he said all this. And “his face,” we read, “was as the face of an angel” 
(ch. vi. 15).—‘For he supposed,” etc. And yet it was by deeds that his championship was shown; 
what intelligence was there need of here? but still for all this “they understood not. And the next 
day he showed himself unto them as they strove, and would have set them at one again, saying, 
Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye wrong one to another?” (v. 26-28.) Do you mark with what mildness 
he addresses them? He who had shown his wrath in the case of the other, shows his gentleness*” 
in his own case. “But he that did his neighbor wrong thrust him away, saying, Who made thee a 
ruler and a judge over us? Wilt thou kill me, as thou didst the Egyptian yesterday?” Mark; the very 
words which they said to Christ: “Who made Thee ruler and judge over us?” So habitual a thing 
was it for Jews to wrong (their benefactors) when in the act of receiving benefits! And again, mark 
the atrocious baseness: (uiaptav al. woxOnptav, Sav. marg.) “As thou didst the Egyptian yesterday! 
Then fled Moses at this saying, and was a stranger in the land of Midian, where he begat two sons.” 
(v. 29.) But neither did flight extinguish the plan of Providence, as neither did death (i.e. the death 
of Christ). 

“And when forty years were expired, there appeared to him in the wilderness of mount Sinai 
an angel of the Lord in a flame of fire in a bush.” (v. 30.) Do you mark that it is not hindered by 
lapse of time? For when he was an exile, when a stranger, when he had now passed much time in 
a foreign land, so as to have two sons, when he no longer expected to return, then does the Angel 
appear to him. The Son of God he calls an Angel, as also he calls Him man. (Appears) in the desert, 
not in a temple. See how many miracles are taking place, and no word of Temple, no word of 
Sacrifice. And here also not simply in the desert, but in the bush. “When Moses saw it, he wondered 
at the sight: and as he drew near to behold it, the voice of the Lord came unto him.” (v. 31.) Lo! 
he was deemed worthy of the Voice also. “I am the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” (v. 32, 33.) Lo!” how He shows that He is none other 
than “the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob” —He, “the Angel of the 
Great Counsel.” (Is. ix. 6. LXX. “Wonderful, Counsellor,’ E.V.) Here he shows what great 
loving-kindness God herein exhibits. ““Then Moses trembled, and durst not behold. Then said the 


378 ég’ Eavtod, B. C. F. D.N. but A. E. Edd. émi tottov “in the case of this man.” So perhaps CEcumen. émierk@c viv t@ 
adicodvt1 mpoopépetat.—Below, E. Edd. “With the same spirit they appear to say the same with reference to Christ, ‘We have 
no king but Czsar.’ Thus was it ever habitual to the Jews to act, even when receiving benefits. Do you mark their madness? Him 
who was to save them, they accuse, by saying, ‘As thou,’” etc. 

379 So A. B.N. Cat. (in C. the sentence "ISov—Taxw§ is omitted by an oversight caused by the homeeoteleuton laxw8.) 
Edd. “Not only does he here show that the Angel which appeared unto him was the Angel of the Great Counsel, but he shows 


also what loving-kindness God exhibits by this manifestation.” 
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Lord to him, Put off thy shoes from thy feet; for the place where thou standest is holy ground.” Not 
a word of Temple, and the place is holy through the appearance and operation of Christ. Far more 
wonderful this than the place which is in the Holy of Holies: for there God is nowhere said to have 
appeared in this manner, nor Moses to have thus trembled. And then the greatness of His tender 
care. “I have seen, I have seen the affliction of My people which is in Egypt, and I have heard their 
groaning, and am come down to deliver them. And now come, I will send thee into Egypt.” (v. 34.) 
See, how he shows, that both by kindnesses, and by chastisements, and by miracles, God was 
drawing them to Him: but they were still the same. That God is everywhere present, they learned. 
Hearing these things, let us in our afflictions flee to Him. “And their groaning,” saith He, “I 
have heard:” not**® simply, “because of their calamities.” But if any should ask, Why then did He 
suffer them to be evil entreated there? Why, in the first place, to every just man his sufferings are 
the causes of his rewards. And in the next place, as to why He afflicted them: it was to show His 
power, that He can (do all), and not only so, but that He may also train them. Observe in fact; when 
they were in the desert, then they “waxed fat, they grew thick, they spread out in breadth, they 
kicked” (Deut. xxxii. 15): and ever and always ease was an evil. Therefore also from the beginning 
He said to Adam: “In the sweat of thy face thou shall eat thy bread.” (Gen. iii. 19.) Also** (it was) 
in order that having come out of much suffering into rest, they might give thanks to God. For 
affliction is a great good. For hear the Prophet saying, “It is good for me, that Thou hast humbled 
ss me.” (Ps. cxix. 71.) But if to great and wonderful men affliction be a great (good), much more to 
104 us. And, if you will, let us examine into the nature of affliction as it is in itself. Let there be some 
person rejoicing exceedingly, and gay, and giving a loose to jollity: what more unseemly, what 
more senseless than this? Let there be one sorrowing and dejected: what more truly philosophic 
than this? For, “It is better,” we read, “to go into the house of mourning, than into the house of 
laughter.” (Eccles. vii. 2.) But, likely enough, you*” do not like the saying, and want to evade it. 
Let us however see, what sort of man Adam was in Paradise, and what he was afterwards: what 
sort of man Cain was before, and what he was afterwards. The soul does not stand fast in its proper 
place, but, like as by a running tide, (eUpatoc, Edd. nvevpatos, “wind”) is raised and buoyed up 
by pleasure, having no steadfastness; facile in making professions, prompt at promising; the thoughts 
all in restless commotion: laughter ill-timed, causeless hilarity, idle clatter of unmeaning talk. And 
why speak of others? Let us take in hand some one of the saints, and let us see what he was while 
in pleasure, what again, when in distress. Shall we look at David himself? When he was in pleasure 


380 i.e. “I have heard their groaning:” not simply (“I have come down) because of their calamities.” The expression, “I have 
heard” denotes His ready sympathy.—But the modern text: “He does not simply say, ‘I have heard;’ but because of their 
calamities.” 

381 Edd. from E. “Therefore in order that having come out of much affliction into rest, they may not be insolent, he permits 
them to be afflicted.” 

382 Siakpoveobe td Acyoueva. Edd Stapwxtode, “make a mock at.”—Below all the mss. agree in oio¢ rv 6 Kd mpd tovtov. 


Either the text is corrupt, or something is needed for explanation. 
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and rejoicing, from his many trophies, from his victory, from his crowns, from his luxurious living, 
from his confidence, see what sort of things he said and did: “But I said in my prosperity,” says 
he, “I shall never be moved.” (Ps. xxx. 6.) But when he has come to be in affliction, hear what he 
says: “And if He say to me, I have no mind for thee; lo! here am I, let Him do that which is pleasing 
in His sight.” (2 Sam. xv. 26.) What can be more truly philosophic than these words? “Whatsoever 
may be pleasing to God,” saith he, “so let it be.” And again he said to Saul: “If the Lord stirreth 
thee up against me, may thy sacrifice be acceptable.” (1 Sam. xxvi. 19.) And then too, being in 
affliction, he spared even his enemies: but afterwards, not friends even, nor those who had done 
him no injury. Again, Jacob when he was in affliction, said: “If the Lord will give me bread to eat, 
and raiment to put on.” (Gen. xxviii. 20.) As also the son of Noah did nothing of the kind erewhile; 
but when he was no longer afraid for his safety, you hear how wanton he became. (ib. 1x. 22.) 
Hezekiah too, when he was in affliction, see what things he did in order to his deliverance; he put 
on sackcloth, and such like; but when he was in pleasure, he fell through the haughtiness of his 
heart. (2 Kings ch. xix. 20.) For, saith the Scripture, “When thou hast eaten, and drunk, and art 
filled, take heed to thyself.” (Deut. vi. 11, 12.) For perilous, as on a precipice’s brink, is the post 
of affluence. “Take heed,” saith he, “to thyself.” When the Israelites were afflicted, they became 
all the more increased in number: but when He left them to themselves, then they all went to ruin. 
And why speak of examples from the ancients? In our own times, let us see, if you please, is it not 
the case, that when the most are in good case, they become puffed up, hostile to everybody, 
passionate, while the power is with them: but if it be taken away, they are gentle, lowly (and as) 
human beings, are brought to a consciousness of their own natural condition. Therefore the Scripture 
saith, “Pride hath holden them unto the end: their iniquity shall go forth as from fatness.” (Ps. Ixxiil. 
6. LXX.) 

Now these things I have spoken, that we should not make enjoyment every way our object. 
How then does Paul say, “Rejoice alway?” He does not say simply, “Rejoice,” but he adds, “in the 
Lord.” (Phil. iv. 4.) This is the greatest joy, such as the Apostles rejoiced withal; the joy of which 
prisons, and scourges, and persecutions, and evil report, and all painful things, are the source, and 
the root, and the occasion; whence also it comes to a happy issue. But that of the world, on the 
contrary, begins with sweets and ends in bitters. Neither do I forbid to rejoice in the Lord, nay, I 
earnestly exhort to this. The Apostles were scourged, and they rejoiced: were bound, and they gave 
thanks: were stoned, and they preached. This is the joy I also would have: from nothing bodily has 
it its origin, but from spiritual things. It is not possible for him who joys after the fashion of the 
world, to rejoice also after a godly sort: for every one who joys after the world’s fashion, has his 
joy in riches, in luxury, in honor, in power, in arrogance: but he who rejoices after the mind of God, 
has his joy in dishonor for God’s sake, in poverty, in want, in fasting, in humbleness of mind. Seest 
thou, how opposite are the grounds (of joy)? To go without joy here, is to be without grief also: 
and to be without grief here, is to go without pleasure too. And in truth these are the things which 
produce real joy, since the others have the name only of joy, but they altogether consist of pain. 
What misery the arrogant man endures! How is he cut short (Siaxdntetat) in the midst of his 
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arrogance, bespeaking for himself numberless insults, much hatred, great enmity, exceeding spite, 
IN and many an evil eye! Whether it be that he is insulted by greater men, he grieves: or that he cannot 
105 make his stand against everybody, he is mortified. Whereas the humble man lives in much enjoyment: 
expecting honor from none, if he receive honor, he is pleased, but if not, he is not grieved. He takes 
it contentedly that he is honored; but**’ above all, none dishonors him. Now not to seek honor, and 
yet to be honored—great must be the enjoyment of this. But in the other, it is just the reverse: he 
seeks honor, and is not honored. And the pleasure that the honor gives is not the same to him who 
seeks it, as itis to him who seeks it not. The one, however much he receives, thinks he has received 
nothing: the other, though you give him ever so little, takes it as though he had received all. Then 
again, he who lives in affluence and luxury has numberless affairs of business, and let his revenues 
flow in to him ever so easily, and, as it were, from full fountains, yet he fears the evils arising from 
luxurious living, and the uncertainty of the future: but the other is always in a state of security and 
enjoyment, having accustomed himself to scantiness of diet. For he does not so bemoan himself at 
not partaking of a sumptuous board, as he luxuriates in not fearing the uncertainty of the future. 
But the evils arising from luxurious living, how many and great they are, none can be ignorant: it 
is necessary, however, to mention them now. Twofold the war, in the body, and in the soul: twofold 
the storm: twofold the diseases; not only in this respect, but because they are both incurable, and 
bring with them great calamities. Not so, frugality: but here is twofold health, twofold the benefits. 
“Sleep of health,” we read, “is in moderate eating.” (Ecclus. xxx1. 20.) For everywhere, that which 
keeps measure is pleasant, that which is beyond measure, ceases to please. For say now: on a little 
spark put a great pile of fagots, and you will no longer see the fire shining, but much disagreeable 
smoke. On a very strong and large man lay a burden which exceeds his strength, and you will see 
him with his burden lying prostrate on the ground. Embark too large a freight in your vessel, and 
you have ensured a grievous shipwreck. Just so it is here. For just as in overladen ships, great is 
the tumult of the sailors, the pilot, the man at the prow, and the passengers, while they cast into the 
sea the things above deck, and things below; so here too, with their vomitings upwards, and their 
purgings downwards, they mar their constitutions, and destroy themselves. And what is the most 
shameful of all, the mouth is made to do the office of the nether parts, and that becomes the more 
shameful member. But if to the mouth the disgrace be such, think what must it be in the soul! For 
indeed there it is all mist, all storm, all darkness, great the uproar of the thoughts, at being so 
thronged and crushed, the soul itself crying out at the abuse done to it: all°** (the parts and faculties) 


383 pdAtota Sé ovdeic avtOV dtiIpder. Savile justly retains this sentence from the old text. Montf. rejects it, as superfluous, 
and disturbing the sense. Downe ap. Sav. proposes 6t1 obk ftWWdoON: “non ambit honorem, sed bene secum actum putat si nulla 
affectus sit ignominia.” But in the old text there is no dAAd before cyand: and the meaning is not, “he thinks himself well off,” 
etc., nor as Ben., “he rejoices that,” etc., but, “he is content not to be honored; knowing this at any rate, that nobody can dishonor 
him.” 

384 E. Edd. “Thence also the gormandizers (yaotpt(duevot) themselves complain of one another, are in ill humor, haste to 


be rid of the filth within. Still, even after it is cast out,” etc. And below:—“fever and diseases. ‘Yes,’ say you, ‘they are sick and 
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complaining of one another, beseeching, entreating, that the filth may be discharged somewhere. 
And after it is flung out, still the turmoil is not at an end; but then comes fever and diseases. “And 
how comes it,” say you, “that one may see these luxurious livers, in goodly plight, riding on 
horseback? What idle talk is this,” say you, “to tell us of diseases? It is I that am diseased, I that 
am racked, I that am disgusting, while I have nothing to eat.” Ah me! for one may well lament at 
such words. But the sufferers with the gout, the men that are carried on litters, the men that are 
swathed with bandages, from what class of people, I ask you, shall we see these? And indeed, were 
it not that they would deem it an insult, and think my words opprobrious, I would before now have 
addressed them even by name. “But there are some of them, who are in good health as well.” 
Because they give themselves not merely to luxurious living, but also to labors. Else show me a 
man, who does nothing whatever but fatten himself, free from pain as he lies there, without an 
anxious thought. For though a host of physicians without number came together, they would not 
be able to rescue him from his diseases. It is not in the nature of things. For I will hold you a medical 
discourse. Of the matters sent down into the belly, not all becomes nourishment; since even in the 
food itself, not all is nutritive, but part of it in the process of digestion passes into stool, part is 
turned into nourishment. If then in the process of digestion the operation is perfect, this is the result, 
and each finds its proper place; the wholesome and useful part betakes itself to its appropriate place, 
IN while that which is superfluous and useless, withdraws itself, and passes off. But if it be in too great 
106 quantity, then even the nutritive part of it becomes hurtful. And, to speak by way of example, in 
order that my meaning may be clearer to you: in wheat part is fine flour, part meal, part bran: now 
if the mill be able to grind (what is put in), it separates all these: but if you put in too much, all 
becomes mixed up together. Wine again, if it go through its proper process of formation, and under 
due influence of the seasons, then, whereas at first all is mixed together, anon part settles into lees, 
part rises into scum, part remains for enjoyment to those that use it, and this is the good part, and 
will not readily undergo any change. But what they call “nourishment,” is neither wine, nor lees, 


385 when its waters make a 


while all are mixed up together—The same may be seen in the river, 
whirling flood. As at such time we see the fishes floating at top, dead, their eyes first blinded by 
the muddy slime: so is it with us. For when gormandizing, like a flood of rain, has drenched the 
inward parts, it puts all in a whirl, and makes that the faculties (Aoyiopot), healthy till then and 
living in a pure element, drift lifeless on the surface. Since then by all these examples we have 
shown how great the mischief is, let us cease to count these men happy for that, for which we ought 
to think them wretched, and to bemoan ourselves for that, for which we ought to count ourselves 
happy, and let us welcome sufficiency with a contented mind. Or do you not hear even what 
physicians tell you, that “want is the mother of health?” But what I say is, that want is mother, not 


are disgusting; it is waste of words to tell us all this, and make a catalogue of diseases: for it is I that am diseased. etc,...while 
these luxurious livers one may see in good plight, sleek, merry, riding on horseback.”” 
385 Edd. from E. “in the sea, under a violent storm in winter,” and below, “the fishes floating at top, dead, which by reason 


of the cold had not power to sink to the bottom.” 
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of bodily health, but also of that of the soul. These things Paul also, that physician indeed, cries 
aloud; when he says, “Having food and raiment, let us therewith be content.” (1 Tim. vi. 8.) Let us 
therefore do as he bids us, that so, being in sound health, we may perform the work that we ought 
to do, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, 
dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XVII. 


Acts VII. 35 


“This Moses whom they refused, saying, Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us? the same did 
God send to be a ruler and a deliverer by the hand of the Angel which appeared to him in the 
bush.” 


This is very suitable to the matter in hand. “This Moses,” he says. “This,” the man who had 
been in danger of losing his life; the man who had been set at naught by them; “this” the man whom 
they had declined: “this” same, God having raised up, sent unto them. “Whom they refused, saying, 
Who made thee a ruler?” just as they themselves (the hearers) said, “We have no king, but Cesar.” 
(John xix. 15.) He here shows also, that what was then done, was done by Christ. “The same did 
God send by the hand of the Angel,” who said unto him, “I am the God of Abraham.” “This” same 
Moses, he says,—and observe how he points to his renown—“‘this” same Moses, he says, “brought 
them out, after that he had showed wonders and signs in the land of Egypt, and in the Red sea, and 
in the wilderness forty years. This is that Moses, which said unto the children of Israel, A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me” (v. 36, 37): set at naught 
like me. Him, likewise, Herod wished to kill, and in Egypt He found preservation just as it was 
with the former, even when He was a babe, He was aimed at for destruction. ““This is he, that was 
in the Church in the wilderness with the Angel which spake to him in the mount Sina, and with our 
fathers: who received the lively oracles to give unto us.” (v. 38.) Again no mention of temple, none 
of sacrifice. “With the Angel,” it says, “he received the lively oracles to give unto the fathers.” It 
shows, that he not only wrought miracles, but also gave a law, as Christ did. Just as Christ first 
works miracles, and then legislates: so did Moses. But they did not hear him, keeping their 
disobedience, even after the miracles: “To whom,” he says, “our fathers would not obey:” (v. 39) 
after the wonders done in those forty years. And not only so, but just the contrary: “but thrust him 
from them, and in their hearts turned back again into Egypt. Saying unto Aaron, Make us gods to 

IN go before us; for as for this Moses, which brought us out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is 
107 become of him. And they made a calf in those days, and offered sacrifice unto the idol, and rejoiced 
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in the works of their own hands. Then God turned, and gave them up to worship the host of heaven; 
as it is written in the book of the Prophets, O ye house of Israel, have ye offered to me slain beasts 
and sacrifices by the space of forty years in the wilderness? Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of 
Moloch, and the star of your god Remphan, figures which ye made to worship them: and I will 
carry you away beyond Babylon.” (v. 40, 43.) The expression, “gave them up,” means, He suffered. 
“Our fathers had the tabernacle of witness in the wilderness, as he had appointed, speaking unto 
Moses, that he should make it according to the fashion he had seen.” (v. 44.) Even when there was 
a Tabernacle, yet there were no sacrifices. “Did ye offer unto Me slain beasts and sacrifices?” 
(Amos v. 25.) There was “the tabernacle of witness,” and yet it profited them nothing, but they 
were consumed. But neither before, nor afterwards, did the miracles profit them aught. “Which 
also, our fathers that came after brought in.” Seest thou, how the holy place is there wherever God 
may be? For to this end also he says, “in the wilderness,” to compare place with place. Then the 
benefit (conferred upon them): And our fathers that came after brought it in with Jesus into the 
possession of the Gentiles, whom God drave out before the face of our fathers, unto the days of 
David; who found favor before God, and desired to find a tabernacle for the God of Jacob. (v. 45, 
46.) David “desired to find favor:” and he builded not, he, the wonderful, the great; but the castaway, 
Solomon. “But Solomon,” it says, “built Him an house. Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in 
(places) made with hands.” (v. 47-50.) This was shown indeed already by what had been before 
said: but it is shown also by the voice of a prophet; “What house will ye build for Me? saith the 
Lord God. As saith the prophet, Heaven is my throne, and earth is my footstool: what house will 
ye build for me? saith the Lord: or what is the place of my rest? Hath not my hand made all these 
things?” (Is. Ixvi. 1, 2.) 

Marvel not, he says, if they on whom Christ confers His benefits refuse His kingdom, seeing 
in the case of Moses it was just the same. (Recapitulation). “He brought them out;” and rescued 
them not in a general way, but also while they were in the wilderness. “Wonders and signs,” etc. 
(v. 35-50.) Do you mark that they themselves (Stephen’s hearers) are concerned in those old 
miracles also? “This is that Moses:” (v. 37) he, that conversed with God; he, that had been saved 
out of situations so strange and wonderful; he, that wrought so great works, and had so great power. 
[“Which said unto the children of Israel, A prophet,” etc.] He shows, that the prophecy must by all 
means be fulfilled, and that Moses is not opposed to Him.** “This is he that was in the Church in 
the wilderness, and, that said unto the children of Israel.” (v. 38.) Do you mark that thence comes 
the root, and that “salvation is from the Jews?” (John iv. 22.) “With the Angel,” it says, “which 
spake unto him.” (Rom. xi. 16.) Lo, again he affirms that it was He (Christ) that gave the Law, 


386 Here the innovator, not perceiving that the renewed exposition began above, inserts the formula AAA’ twpev dvw0ev ta 
eipnpéva, and then has: “This, it says, is Moses, which said, A Prophet, etc. To this, I suppose, Christ refers, when He says, 
‘Salvation is of the Jews,’ hinting at Himself. This is he that was in the wilderness, with the Angel that spake unto him. Lo, again 


he shows, that it was He,” etc. So Edd. 
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seeing Moses was with “Him” in the Church in the wilderness.**’ And here he puts them in mind 

of a great marvel, of the things done in the Mount: “Who received living oracles to give unto us.” 

On all occasions Moses is wonderful, and (so) when need was to legislate. What means the 
expression, “Living oracles” (Adyia)? Those, whereof the end was shown by words (814 Adywv): 

in other words, he means the prophecies.*** Then follows the charge, in the first instance, against 

the patriarchs [after], the “signs and wonders,” after the receiving of the “lively oracles: To whom,” 

he says, “our fathers would not obey.” (v. 39.) But concerning those, Ezekiel says that they are not 
“living;” as when he says, “And I gave you statutes that are not good.” (Ezek. xx. 25.) It is with 
reference to those that he says, “Living. But thrust him from them, and in their hearts turned back 

to Egypt”—the place where they groaned, where they cried, whence they called upon God. “And 

is said unto Aaron, Make us gods which shall go before us.” (v. 40.) O the folly! “Make,” say they; 
108 “that they may go before us.” Whither? “Into Egypt.’** See how hard they were to tear away from 
the customs of Egypt! What sayest thou? What, not wait for him that brought thee out, but flee the 
benefit, and deny the Benefactor? And mark how insulting they are: “For as for this Moses,” they 
say:—‘‘which brought us out of the land of Egypt” nowhere the name of God: instead of that, they 
ascribed all to Moses. Where*”’ they ought to give thanks (to God), they bring Moses forward: 
where it was, to do as the Law bade them, they no longer make account of Moses. “We know not 


387 The meaning of v. 38 is that Moses became (yevépevoc) a mediator between God (represented by the Angel) and the 
people. Cf. Gal. iii. 19 where the law is said to have been “ordained through angels, by the hand of a mediator” (Moses). No 
mention is made of angels as revealers of the law in Exodus xix. the first mention of angels in connection with the giving of the 
law being in a highly poetic passage in Moses’ benediction, Deut. xxxiii. 2. (Even here the Heb. text is uncertain. Cf. the Ixx. 
in loco). The function of angels in the giving of the law has a prominent place in later Jewish theology as opposed to the action 
of mere human ministers. The New Testament notices on the subject reflect this later phase of thought (Cf. Acts vii. 53; Heb. 
ii. 2). See Lightfoot on Gal. ii. 19 —G.B.S. 

388 By Adyta C@vta are meant living oracles in the sense of operative, effectual, as Jesus affirmed his words to be “spirit and 
life” (John vi. 63). They contain vital truth. The law was indeed “weak” (Rom. viii. 3) but it was so “through the flesh,” i.e. 
human sinfulness. It was not inherently weak but was so relatively to the great power of sin in man which needed to be 
overcome.—G.B.S. 

389 It is not probable that this passage (v. 39, 40) means that the people proposed to return to Egypt (as Chrys.). In the O.T. 
the constant representation is that the golden calf (or bull) was worshipped as the image of the divinity who had led them out of 
Egypt (Ex. xxxii. 4; 1 Kings xii. 28). It seems clearly implied in Ezek. xx. 7, 8, 24, that the Israelites while in Egypt had been 
much addicted to the idolatry of the country. The meaning here is that, being discouraged and disappointed on account of Moses’ 
continued absence in the mount, they were ready to transfer their allegiance from Jehovah to some of the divinities to whose 
worship they had previously been accustomed. The worship of cattle was especially common, as of Apis at Memphis and Mnevis 
at Heliopolis.—G.B.S. 

390 "EvOa pév ebyapioteiv 25e1, A, B, C. D. F., but N. and Cat. ayapiotetv.—. Kai va pév adtovc dyapiotetv rv. Edd. 
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what is become of him.” And yet he told them that he was going up to receive the Law: and they 
had not patience to wait forty days. “Make us gods”—they*”! did not say, “a God.”—And yet one 
may well wonder at this, that they do not even know.—“And they made a calf in those days, and 
offered sacrifices unto the idol, and rejoiced in the works of their own hands” (v. 41): for which 
they ought to have hid their faces. What wonder that ye know not Christ, seeing ye knew not Moses, 
and God Who was manifested by such wonders? But they not only knew Him not: they also insulted 
in another way, by their idol making. “Then God turned, and gave them up to worship the host of 
heaven” (v. 42.) Hence these same “customs” date their origin, hence the sacrifices: they were 
themselves the first that made sacrifices to their idols! For that is why it is marked,*”” “They made 
a calf in Horeb, and offered sacrifices to the idol:” seeing that, before this the name of sacrifice is 
nowhere mentioned, but only lively ordinances, and “lively oracles. And rejoiced’”—that is the 
reason for the feasts. (Exod. xxxii. 5, 6.) “As it is written in the Book of the Prophets’”—and observe, 


391 This clause, omitted by A. B. C , is preserved by N. and the Catena. The calf was one, yet they called it Gods: on which 
St. Chrys. remarks elsewhere, that they added polytheism to idolatry.—The next sentence may perhaps be completed thus: “that 
they did not even know that there is One God.”—Edd. from E.F.D. “So frantic are they, that they know not what they say.” 

392 did yap todto Emronyaivetat. The meaning is: Stephen was accused of speaking against “the customs,”—sacrifices, 
temple, feasts, etc. Therefore he significantly points to that critical conjuncture from which these “customs” date their introduction: 
namely, the Provocation at Horeb. Prior to that, he tells of “living oracles,” life-giving precepts: after it, and as its consequence, 
sacrifices, etc., those statutes which were not good, and ordinances by which a man shall not live, as God says by Ezekiel. Not 
a word of sacrifice till then: and the first mention is, of the sacrifices offered to the calf. In like manner, “they rejoiced,” “the 
people ate and drank, and rose up to play:” and in consequence of this, the feasts were prescribed: kai eb@patvovto, protv’ dia 


99 66, 


TOUTO Kal Eoptat.— Entonyatvetar might be rendered, “he marks,” “puts a mark upon it” (so the innovator, who substitutes, 
TovtO Kal Aavid EmtonuatvopEvos Aéyel): we take it passively, “there is a mark set over it—it is emphatically denoted.” In the 
active, the verb taken intransitively means “to betoken or announce itself,” “make its first appearance.”—In the Treatise adv. 
Judeos, iv. §6. tom. 1. 624. C. St. Chrysostom gives this account of the legal sacrifices: “To what purpose unto Me is the multitude 
of your sacrifices? etc. (Isaiah i. 11, ff.) Do ye hear how it is most plainly declared, that God did not from the first require these 
at your hands? Had He required them, He would have obliged those famous saints who were before the Law to observe this 
practice. ‘Then wherefore has He permitted it now?’ In condescension to your infirmity. As a physician in his treatment of a 
delirious patient, etc.: thus did God likewise. For seeing them so frantic in their lust for sacrifices, that they were ready, unless 
they got them, to desert to idols: nay not only ready, but that they had already deserted, thereupon He permitted sacrifices. And 
that this is the reason, is clear from the order of events. After the feast which they made to the demons, then it was that He 
permitted sacrifices: all but saying: ‘Ye are mad, and will needs sacrifice: well then, at any rate sacrifice to Me.’”—( What follows 
may serve to illustrate the brief remark a little further on, Kai 4 aixyadwota xatnyopia tis KaKiac.) “But even this, He did not 
permit to continue to the end, but by a most wise method, withdrew them from it...For He did not permit it to be done in any 
place of the whole world, but in Jerusalem only. Anon, when for a short time they had sacrificed, he destroyed the city. Had He 
openly said, Desist, they, such was their insane passion for sacrificing, would not readily have complied. But now perforce, the 
place being taken away, He secretly withdrew them from their frenzy.” So here: “Even the captivity impeaches the wickedness 


(which was the cause of the permission of sacrifice.”) 
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he does not cite the text without a purpose, but shows by it that there is no need of sacrifices; saying: 

“Did ye offer slain beasts and sacrifice to Me?”—He lays an emphasis on this word (to Me?). “Ye 
cannot say that it was from sacrificing to Me, that ye proceeded to sacrifice to them:—‘“by the space 

of forty years:” and this too, “in the wilderness,” where He had most signally shown Himself their 
Protector. “Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god Remphan: images 
which ye made to worship them.”**? The cause of sacrifices! “And I will carry you away beyond 
Babylon.” (v. 43.) Even the captivity, an impeachment of their wickedness! “But a Tabernacle,” 

say you, “there was (the Tabernacle) ‘of Witness.’” (v. 44.) (Yes,) this is why it was: that they 
should have God for Witness: this was all. “According to the fashion,” it says, “that was shown 

N\ thee on the mount:” so*™ that on the mount was the Original. And this Tabernacle, moreover, “in 
109 the wilderness,” was carried about, and not locally fixed. And he calls it, “Tabernacle of witness:” 
i.e. (for witness) of the miracles, of the statutes.*°° This is the reason why both it and those (the 
fathers) had no Temple. “As He had appointed, that spake unto Moses, that he should make it 
according to the fashion that he had seen.” Again, it was none other than He (Christ) that gave the 
fashion itself. “Until the days of David” (v. 45): and there was no temple! And yet the Gentiles 

also had been driven out: for that is why he mentions this: “Whom God drave out,” he says, “before 

the face of our fathers. Whom He drave out,” he says: and even then, no Temple! And so many 
wonders, and no mention of a Temple! So that, although first there is a Tabernacle, yet nowhere a 
Temple. “Until the days of David,” he says: even David, and no Temple! “And he sought to find 

favor before God” (v. 46): and built not:—so far was the Temple from being a great matter! “But 


393 Our passage here follows the Ixx. which speaks of Moloch and Remphan. The terms in the original (vid. R.V.: Amos v. 
25-27) are “Siccuth” and “Chiun.” It is a disputed point whether these are in the prophecy names of divinities or whether they 


mean respectively “tabernacle” and “shrine” (or image). The difficulty lies in the ambiguity of the Hebrew text. The name 


Moloch being akin to the Hebrew word for king q> 2), confusion might easily arise. The N.T. text varies from the Ixx. only 


in adding the word mpookvveiv (43) to lay emphasis upon the charge of idolatry, and in replacing Damascus by Babylon (43), 
an interpretation from the standpoint of subsequent history. The statement of our text that the Israelites fell into the worship of 
these divinities in the wilderness rests upon extra-Pentateuchal tradition, derived, perhaps, from such prohibitions of 
Moloch-worship and similar idolatries as are found in Lev. xviii. 21, and Deut. xviii. 10. The charge in the prophecy of Amos 
is a general one referring to the frequent lapses of the people into image-worship down to his own time.—G.B.S. 

394 WOTE EV TG) SpEt tf UNoypagr] yeyove. In the following sentences, there are numerous variations in Edd. from the old text, 
but they do not materially affect the sense, and certainly do not improve it. 


395 ; ‘ ee pee ‘ . «< 
The expression here used—1 oxnvr} tod paptupiov is the constant but inexact Ixx. translation of TY1%2 Om tent of 


meeting”—i.e. the tent where God met the people. From a misunderstanding of the etymology of TY aT) (it being taken from 
“TIY to witness, instead of from TY" to assemble) it was translated by paptuptov—a rendering which has occasioned frequent 


misunderstanding. Maptuptov is rightly used in the Ixx. to render TY (from TY) in Exod. xxv. 22; Num. ix. 15.—G.B.S. 
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Solomon built Him an house.” (v. 47.) They thought Solomon was great: but that he was not better 
than his father, nay not even equal to him, is manifest. “Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands; as saith the prophet, Heaven is My throne, and earth is My footstool.” 
(v. 48, 49.) Nay, not even these are worthy of God, forasmuch as they are made, seeing they are 
creatures, the works of His hand. See how he leads them on by little and little (showing) that not 
even these are to be mentioned. And again the prophecy says openly, “What house will ye build 
Me?” etc. (v. 50.) 

What is the reason that at this point he speaks in the tone of invective (katapopikd)c)? Great 
was his boldness of speech, when at the point to die: for in fact I think he knew that this was the 
case. “Ye stiffnecked,” he says, “and uncircumcised in heart and ears.” This also is from the prophets: 
nothing is of himself. “Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye.” (v. 51.) 
When it was not His will that sacrifices should be, ye sacrifice: when it is His will, then again ye 
do not sacrifice: when He would not give you commandments, ye drew them to you: when ye got 
them, ye neglected them. Again, when the Temple stood, ye worshipped idols: when it is His will 
to be worshipped without a Temple, ye do the opposite. Observe, he says not, “Ye resist God,” but, 
“the Spirit:” so far was he from knowing any difference between Them. And, what is greater: “As 
your fathers did,” he says, “so do ye.” Thus also did Christ (reproach them), forasmuch as they 
were always boasting much of their fathers. “Which of the prophets have not your fathers persecuted? 
and they have slain them which showed before of the coming of the Just One:” he still says, “the 
Just One,” wishing to check them: “of Whom ye have been now the betrayers and murderers” —two 
charges he lays against them*”°—“who have received the Law by the disposition of Angels, and 
have not kept it.” (v. 52.) How, “By the disposition of Angels?” Some say (The Law), disposed by 
Angels; or, put into his hand by the Angel Who appeared to him in the bush; for was He man? No 
wonder that He*’ who wrought those works, should also have wrought these.** “Ye slew them 
who preached of Him,” much more Himself. He shows them disobedient both to God, and to Angels, 
and the Prophets, and the Spirit, and to all: as also Scripture saith elsewhere: “Lord, they have slain 
Thy Prophets, and thrown down Thine altars.” (1 Kings xix. 10.) They, then, stand up for the Law, 
and say, “He blasphemeth against Moses:” he shows, therefore, that it is they who blaspheme, and 
that (their blasphemy is not only against Moses, but) against God; shows that “they” from the very 


396 E. F. D. Edd. add, “that they knew (Him) not, and that they murdered (Him):” but the meaning is, that they betrayed, and 
that they murdered: or, as below, Their fathers slew the Prophets, and they, Him Whom they preached. 

397 Tov ékeiva Tomoavta, A. B.C. N. Cat. i.e. that Christ, Who, as the Angel, did those works, etc. The modern text tov 
€k. Toirjoavtac: that those who did those wickednesses, etc.: and so Ec. seems to have taken it: “If ye killed them who preached 
Him to come, no wonder that ye kill Me,” etc.—Below, for Oi totvuv dvtino1odvta1 tod vopov, Kai EAeyov, A. B.N. (N. 
corrected obto1 viv) have OU totvuv x. t. A. and A. Agyovtec: “Therefore they claim not the Law (on their side), saying,” etc. 

398 *AyyéAwv (53) cannot refer (as Chrys.) to the Jehovah-angel of the bush. It refers to angels as the mediators in the giving 
of the law, an idea which appears in the Ixx., the N.T. elsewhere (Gal. iii. 19; Heb. ii. 2) and is prominent in later Jewish theology 


(Cf. Josephus, Ant. XV. v. 3) Vid. note *, p. 107.—G.B.S. 
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beginning have been doing this: that “they” have themselves destroyed their “customs,” that there 
is no need of these: that while accusing him, and saying that he opposed Moses, they themselves 
were opposing the Spirit: and not merely opposing, but with murder added to it: and that they had 
their enmity all along from the very beginning. Seest thou, that he shows them to be acting in 
opposition both to Moses and to all others, and not keeping the Law? And yet Moses had said, “A 
Prophet shall the Lord raise up unto you: and the rest also told of this (Christ) that He would come: 
and the prophet again said, “What house will ye build Me?” and again, “Did ye offer to Me slain 
beasts and sacrifices” those “forty years?” (Deut. xviii. 18.) 

Such is the boldness of speech of a man bearing the Cross. Let us then also imitate this: though 
it be not a time of war, yet it is always the time for boldness of speech. For, “I spake,” says one, 
“in Thy testimonies before kings, and was not ashamed.” (Ps. cxix. 46.) If we chance to be among 
heathens, let us thus stop their mouths. without wrath, without harshness. (Comp. Hom. in 1 Cor. 
iv. §6; xxxili. 84, 5; Col. xi. §2.) For if we do it with wrath, it no longer seems to be the boldness 
(of one who is confident of his cause,) but passion: but if with gentleness, this is boldness indeed. 


*°° in one and the same thing success and failure cannot possibly go together. The boldness is a 


For 
success: the anger is a failure. Therefore, if we are to have boldness, we must be clean from wrath 
that none may impute our words to that. No matter how just your words may be, when you speak 
with anger, you ruin all: no matter how boldly you speak, how fairly reprove, or what not. See this 
man, how free from passion as he discourses to them! For he did not abuse them: he did but remind 
them of the words of the Prophets. For, to show you that it was not anger, at the very moment he 
was suffering evil at their hands, he prayed, saying, “Lay not to their charge this sin.” So far was 
he from speaking these words in anger; no, he spake in grief and sorrow for their sakes. As indeed 
this is why it speaks of his appearance, that “they saw his face as it had been the face of an angel,” 
on purpose that they might believe. Let us then be clean from wrath. The Holy Spirit dwelleth not 
where wrath is: cursed is the wrathful. It cannot be that aught wholesome should approach, where 
wrath goes forth. For as in a storm at sea, great is the tumult, loud the clamor, and then would be 
no time for lessons of wisdom (@tAocogetv): so neither in wrath. If the soul is to be in a condition 
either to say, or to be disciplined to, aught of philosophy, it must first be in the haven. Seest thou 
not how, when we wish to converse on matters of serious import, we look out for places free from 
noise, where all is stillness, all calm, that we may not be put out and discomposed? But if noise 
from without discomposes, much more disturbance from within. Whether one pray, to no purpose 
does he pray “with wrath and disputings:” (1 Tim. ii. 8) whether he speak, he will only make himself 
ridiculous: whether he hold his peace, so again it will be even then: whether he eat, he is hurt even 
then: whether he drink, or whether he drink not; whether he sit, or stand, or walk; whether he sleep: 
for even in their dreams such fancies haunt them. For what is there in such men that is not 
disagreeable? Eyes unsightly, mouth distorted, limbs agitated and swollen, tongue foul and sparing 


399 Od yap SUvaton dpod Kal Kata TadtOv (Kat’ adtov A. C. and N. originally) kai katépOwya ivan Kai éAdttwua. ‘H 


Tapprota, KatOpOwya’ 6 Buds, EAdTTWUA. 
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no man, mind distraught, gestures uncomely: much to disgust. Mark the eyes of demoniacs, and 
those of drunkards and madmen; in what do they differ from each other? Is not the whole madness? 
For what though it be but for the moment? The madman too is possessed for the moment: but what 
is worse than this? And they are not ashamed at that excuse; “I knew not (saith one) what I said.” 
And how came it that thou didst not know this, thou the rational man, thou that hast the gift of 
reason, on purpose that thou mayest not act the part of the creatures without reason, just like a wild 
horse, hurried away by rage and passion? In truth, the very excuse is criminal. For thou oughtest 
to have known what thou saidst. “It was the passion,” say you, “that spoke the words, not I.” How 
should it be that? For passion has no power, except it get it from you. You might as well say, “It 
was my hand that inflicted the wounds, not I.” What occasion, think you, most needs wrath? would 
you not say, war and battle? But even then, if anything is done with wrath, the whole is spoiled and 
undone. For of all men, those who fight had best not be enraged: of all men, those had best not be 
enraged, who want to hurt (tovcs bfpiGovtac). And how is it possible to fight then? you will ask. 
With reason, with self-command (émeikei& 139°): since fighting is, to stand in opposition. Seest 
thou not that even these (Common) wars are regulated by definite law, and order, and times? For 
wrath is nothing but an irrational impulse: and an irrational creature cannot possibly perform aught 
rational. For instance, the man here spoke such words, and did it without passion. And Elias said,” 
How long will ye halt on both your knees?” (1 Kings xviii. 21) and spake it not in passion. And 
Phinees slew, and did it without passion. For passion suffers not a man to see, but, just as in a 
night-battle, it leads him, with eyes blindfolded and ears stopped up, where it will. Then let us rid 
ourselves of this demon, at its first beginning let us quell it, let us put the sign of the Cross on our 
breast, as it were a curb. Wrath is a shameless dog: but let it learn to hear the law. If there be in a 
sheep-fold a dog so savage as not to obey the command of the shepherd, nor to know his voice, all 
is lost and ruined. He is kept along with the sheep: but if he makes a meal on the sheep, he is useless, 
and is put to death. If he has learnt to obey thee, feed thy dog: he is useful when it is against the 
wolves, against robbers, and against the captain of the robbers that he barks, not against the sheep, 
not against friends. If he does not obey he ruins all: if he learns not to mind thee, he destroys all. 
The mildness in thee let not wrath consume, but let it guard it, and feed it up. And it will guard it, 
that it may feed in much security, if it destroy wicked and evil thoughts, if it chase away the devil 
from every side. So is gentleness preserved, when evil works are nowhere admitted: so we become 
worthy of respect, when we learn not to be shameless. For nothing renders a man so shameless, as 
an evil conscience. Why are harlots without shame? Why are virgins shamefaced? Is it not from 
their sin that the former, from their chastity that the latter, are such? For nothing makes a person 
so shameless, as sin. “And yet on the contrary,” say you, “it puts to shame.” Yes; him who condemns 
himself: but him that is past blushing, it renders even more reckless: for desperation makes daring. 
For “the wicked,” saith the Scripture, “when he is come into the depths of evils, despiseth.” (Prov. 
Xviil. 3.) But he that is shameless, will also be reckless, and he that is reckless, will be daring. 
See in what way gentleness is destroyed, when evil thoughts gnaw at it. This is why there is 
such a dog, barking mightily: we have also sling and stone (ye know what I mean): we have also 
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spear and enclosure and cattle-fold: let us guard our thoughts unhurt. If the dog be gentle (oaivn) 
with the sheep, but savage against those without, and keep vigilant watch, this is the excellence of 
a dog: and, be he ever so famished, not to devour the sheep; be he ever so full, not to spare the 
wolves. Such too is anger meant to be: however provoked, not to forsake gentleness; however at 
quiet, to be on the alert against evil thoughts: to acknowledge the friend, and not for any beating 
forsake him, and for all his caressing, to fly at the intruder. The devil uses caressing full oft: let*” 


the dog know at sight that he is an intruder. So also let us caress (oatvwuev) Virtue, though she 
put us to pain, and show our aversion to Vice, though she give us pleasure. Let us not be worse 
than the dogs, which, even when whipped and throttled, do not desert their master: but if*”’ the 
stranger also feed them, even so they do hurt. There are times when anger is useful; but this is when 
it barks against strangers. What means it, “Whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause?” 
(Matt. v. 22.) It means, Stand not up in thine own quarrel, neither avenge thyself: if thou see another 
suffering deadly wrong, stretch out thy hand to help him. This is no longer passion, when thou art 
clear of all feeling for thyself alone. David had gotten Saul into his power, and was not moved by 
passion, did not thrust the spear into him, the enemy he had in his power; but took his revenge upon 
the Devil. (1 Sam. xxvi. 7.) Moses, when he saw a stranger doing an injury, even slew him (Exod. 
ii. 22): but when one of his own people, he did not so: them that were brethren he would have 
reconciled; the others not so. That “most meek” (Num. xii. 3) Moses, as Scripture witnesseth of 
him, see how he was roused! But not so, we: on the contrary, where we ought to show meekness, 
no wild beast so fierce as we: but where we ought to be roused, none so dull and sluggish. (Hom. 
vi. de laud. Pauli, ad fin.) On no occasion do we use our faculties to the purpose they were meant 
for: and therefore it is that our life is spent to no purpose. For even in the case of implements; if 
one use them, one instead of other, all is spoilt: if one take his sword, and then, where he should 
use it and cut with it, uses only his hand, he does no good: again, where he should use his hand, by 
taking the sword in hand he spoils all. In like manner also the physician, if where he ought to cut, 
he cuts not, and where he ought not, he does cut, mars all. Wherefore, I beseech you, let us use the 


400 Edd. from E. Zaiver 6 d16Podog moAAdkis Ws 6 KUWV, GAA yvWTW Mais St. “The devil fawns full oft as the dog, but let 
every man know that,” etc. A. B. C. N. we 6 kbwv eid€étw (idétw X.) Sti. We restore the true reading by omitting we. “The dog” 
is anger: the devil oaivet, not as the dog, but upon the dog, as the &AAdtptos in the preceding sentence. “Let our faithful watch-dog 
see at once that he is an intruder.” In the following sentence the image is so far incongruous, as oatvwyev here has a different 
reference: viz. “as the dog fawns upon the friend though beaten, so let us,” etc. 

401 av S€ abtovds Kal Tpe~y 6 GAASTPLOG Kal Obtw BAdmtOVOL (A. BAcpovotv). The antithesis seems to require the sense to 
be, “While, if the stranger even feed them, for all that, they do him a mischief.” But the words tpépr and BAdmtovow are scarcely 
suitable in the sense, tpogrv $156 and Avuatvovtat. Edd. have from E. alone, mc ob pa&AAov BAcipovot,; in the sense, “If 
however the stranger (not merely caresses but) also (regularly) feeds them, how shall they not do more hurt (than good)?” i.e. 
“Tf the devil be suffered to pamper our anger, that which should have been our safeguard will prove a bane to us.”—Perhaps this 


is the sense intended in the old reading; but if so, Kai oUtw is unsuitable. 
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thing (tG) mpa&ypatt) at its proper time. The proper time for anger is never, where we move in our 
own quarrel: but if it is our duty to correct others, then is the time to use it, that we may by force 
deliver others. (Hom. in Matt. xvi. §7.) So shall we both be like unto God, always keeping a spirit 
free from wrath, and shall attain unto the good things that are to come, through the grace and 
loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom, to the Father and the Holy Ghost together, 
be glory, dominion, and honor, now and evermore, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XVIIL. 


Acts VII. 54 


“When they heard these things, they were cut to “the heart, and they gnashed on him with their 
teeth.” 


See,*” once more, the wrong-doers in trouble. Just as the Jews are perplexed, saying, “What 
are we to do with these men?” so these also are “cut to the heart.” (ch. iv. 16.) And yet it was he 
that had good right to be incensed, who, having done no wrong, was treated like a criminal, and 
was spitefully calumniated. But the calumniators had the worst of it in the end. So true is that saying, 
which I am ever repeating, “III to do, is ill to fare.” And yet he (in his charges against them) resorted 
to no calumny, but proved (what he said). So sure are we, when we are shamefully borne down in 
a matter wherein we have a clear conscience, to be none the worse for it.—“‘If*” they desired,” say 
you, “to kill him, how was it that they did not take occasion, out of what he said, that they might 


402 In our mss. the Homily opens abruptly with the question, Il@c¢ ov EAaBov Ex TOV EipnEeVWv dq~opyny Eis TO [uN Cat.] 
aveAsiv abtév; which is left unanswered, till some way further on. See note 2.—Monttf. notes, “Unus, eiotd pr avedeiv.” But 
this reading does not appear in any of our mss. though the Catena has it. Edd. from E, have; “How it was that they did not take 
occasion from what he had said to kill him, but are still mad, and seek an accusation, one may well wonder. So ever in trouble 
are the wrong-doers. Just then as the chief priests, in their perplexity, said,” etc. F. D. adopting part of this addition, “but are still 
mad, and seek an accusation. See once more,” etc. 

403 obdév mdoxouEV. Kai €BovAovto, pnotv (om. D. F.) avedetv adtév. (as if these words were part of the sacred text. Then) 
Tpdqaoty (‘AAG 1pdq. D. F.) HOEAov evAoyov x. t. A. A. B. C. D. F. The modern text substitutes, ERoUAovto pév obv aveheiv: 
GAN ov no1obo1 todto, aitiav BéAovtEs EvAOYov k. Tt. A.—CEcumenius, however, begins his comment thus: Ei €BovAovto avedeiv, 
Tc obK avEtAov EvSEWS TOtE; OTL TPdPaotv EvAoYov k. t. A. Hence we restore the true reading, and the proper order. Namely, 
for Kai we read Ei, and transpose to this place, as part of the interlocution, the question 1@>¢ ovK €AaPov—; So, the mnotv is 


explained, the question is followed by its answer, and there is no abruptness. 
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kill him?” They would fain have a fair-seeming plea to put upon their outrage. “Well then, was not 

the insulting them a fair plea?” It was not his doing, if they were insulted: it was the Prophet’s 
accusation of them. And besides, they did not wish it to look as if they killed him because of what 

he had said against them—just as they acted in the case of Christ; no, but for impiety: now* this 

word of his was the expression of piety. Wherefore, as they attempted, besides killing him, to hurt 

his reputation also, “they were cut to the heart.” For they were afraid lest he should on the contrary 
become an object of even greater reverence. Therefore, just what they did in Christ’s case, the same 

they do here also. For as He said, “Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of God” 
(Matt. xxvi. 64), and they, calling it blasphemy, “ran upon Him;” just so was it here. There, they 

“rent their garments;” here, they “stopped their ears. But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked 

up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, 

and said, Behold I see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God. 

Then they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran upon him with one accord, 

and cast him out of the city, and stoned him.” (v. 55-58.) And yet, if he lied, they ought to have 
thought him beside himself, and to have let him go.—But he wished to bring them over, “and said, 
Behold,” etc., for, since he had spoken of Christ’s death, and had said nothing of His resurrection, 

he would fain add this doctrine also. “Standing at the right hand of God.” And in this manner He 
appeared to him:*” that, were it but so, the Jews might receive Him: for since the (idea of His) 

IN sitting (at the right hand of God) was offensive to them, for the present he brings forward only what 
113 relates to His Resurrection. This is the reason also why his face was glorified. For God, being 


404 todto 5é evoefeiac rv TO /& 210-pa. i.e. all that Stephen had spoken in accusation of their wickedness, especially v. 
51-53, was the language of piety, of a devout man zealous for the honor of God: they could not say, “This is impious;” and they 
were waiting to catch at something which might enable them to cry out, “He blasphemeth:” and, disappointed of this, they were 
cut to the heart.—Below Ben. retains (from E. alone) py néAw Katvov t1 Epi adbtov GAAO yevytat, though Savile had restored 
the genuine reading pr] ndAw aideowwtepos yévntat. They had desired to injure his reputation for sanctity, and now feared that 
his speech would have the opposite result. 

405 Edd. from E. obtw dé abt@ A€yel pavijvan, dc mov b1€EEow, Wva Kav oUtw SéEwvtat tov Adyov. “And Stephen describes 
Christ as appearing to Him in this manner, as one somewhere relates at large, in order that,” etc.: meaning, that he might have 
said “sitting at the right hand,” but forbears to do this, because it was offensive to the Jews, and accordingly téwe mept tis 
dvaotdoEews Kivei Adyov, kat prot abtov fotacGat. The clause dic mov 51gEe1o1v seems to have been intended by the innovator, 
not as part of the text, but as a gloss, “as is somewhere shown at large.” But what Chrys. says is, that Christ was pleased to appear 
in this attitude to Stephen for the sake of the Jews, in order, etc.—Hom. vi. in Ascens. (Cat. in 1,) he says, “Why standing, and 
not sitting? To show that He is in act to succor His martyr. For thus it is said also of the Father, ‘Stand up, O God, and, Now 
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will I stand up, saith the Lord, I will set him in safety.’””—Below, Aid todto x. t. A. Comp. de Mundi Creat. Hom. ii. t. vi. 447. 
C. “Why did He cause the face of Stephen to shine? Because he was to be stoned as a blasphemer for saying ‘Behold,’ etc., 
therefore God, forestalling this, crowned his face with angelic beauty, to show those thankless ones, that if he were a blasphemer, 


he would not have been thus glorified.” But E. (Edd.) a6 tovtov otoydouar $€56€. “I conjecture that it was from this vision 
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merciful, desired to make their machinations the means of recalling them unto Himself. And see, 
how many signs are wrought! “And cast him out of the city, and stoned him.” Here again, “without 
the city,” and even in death, Confession and Preaching. (Heb. xiii. 21.) “And the witnesses laid 
down their clothes at a young man’s feet, whose name was Saul. And they stoned Stephen, calling*” 
upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” (v. 59.) This is meant to show them that he 
is not perishing, and to teach them. “And he knelt down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.” (v. 60.) To clear himself, and show that neither were his former words 
prompted by passion, he says, “Lord” “lay not this sin to their charge”: wishing also even in this 
way to win them over. For to show that he forgave their wrath and rage in murdering him, and that 
his own soul was free from all passion, was the way to make his saying to be favorably received. 
“And Saul was consenting unto his death.” Hereupon arises a persecution, and it becomes a 
great one. “And at that time there was a great persecution against the Church which was at Jerusalem. 
And they were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, except the 
Apostles.” (ch. viii. 1.) Mark how once more God permits temptations to arise; mark, and well 
observe, how the events are ordered by Divine Providence. They were admired because of the 
signs: being scourged, they were none the worse for it: (some) were ordained in the matter of the 
widows“: the word increased: once more, God permits a great hindrance to arise. And a persecution 
of no ordinary kind [“‘and they were all scattered,” etc.]; for they feared their enemies, now become 
more daring: and at the same time it is shown that they were but men, these that were afraid, that 
fled. For, that thou mayest not say after these things that**’ by grace alone they effected (what they 
did), they were also persecuted, and themselves became more timorous, while their adversaries 
were more daring. “And were all scattered abroad,” it says, “except the Apostles.” But this was 
divinely ordered, so that they should no longer all sit there in Jerusalem. “And devout men,” it says, 
“carried Stephen to his burial, and made great lamentation over him.” (v. 2.) If they were “devout,” 
why did they “make great lamentation over him?” They were not yet perfect. The man was gracious 
and amiable: this also shows that they were men—not their fear alone, but their grief and lamentation. 
Who would not have wept to see that mild, that lamb-like person stoned, and lying dead?” Fit 


(Erasm. from this time: Ben. hence) that his face was glorified.” In the next sentence, Edd. from E. 5i @v éneBovAebovto éKeivol, 
di adbtav EPovAEto abtovs ExxaAEoaoBa1, ei Kai undev MAEov EyEveto. Kai ExPaddvtec x. t. A. “by means of the very machinations 
wherewith those were assailed He desired to call (the doers) themselves to Himself, even if nothing more had been done.” 

406 A.E.N. Cat. omit the tov Ogdv. 

407 KATEOTHOAV ENL TOV xnpdv, A. C. N. Sav. xeip@v, Cat. xwpdv, B. D. E. F. Morel. Ben. versati sunt in regionibus, Erasm. 
constituti sunt per regiones, Ben. 

408 OTL TH XAPItL HOvov KatwpBovv. Or, “that by grace they only succeeded,” i.e. always, without failure. 

409 Chrys. seems to assume that d&vdpec evAafeis refers to Christian men, a view that has been taken by some modern 
expositors (as Ewald and DeWette). It is better to understand by the term, pious Jews who were favorably disposed to Christianity 


(So Meyer, Olshausen, Lechler, Lange, Gloag, Hackett). The usage of ebAaBrjc in the N.T. favors this view as it is applied to 
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eulogy to be spoken over his grave has the Evangelist recorded, in this one speech, “Lay not this 
sin to their charge.’”—“And made,” he says, “great lamentation over him.”—But let us look over 
again what has been said. 
He‘ mentions the cause of his (angelic) appearance (Recapitulation, vii. 54; viii. 2.); “But he, 
being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and 
Jesus standing on the right hand of God.” And when he said, “I see the heavens opened, they stopped 
their ears, and ran upon him with one accord.” (v. 56, 57.) And yet in what respect are these things 
deserving of accusation? “Upon him,” the man who has wrought such miracles, the man who has 
prevailed over all in speech, the man who can hold such discourse! As if they had got the very thing 
they wanted, they straightway give full scope to their rage. “And the witnesses,” he says, “laid 
down their clothes at the feet of a young man, whose name was Saul.” (v. 58.) Observe how 
IN particularly he relates what concerns Paul, to show thee that the Power which wrought in him was 
114 of God. But after all these things, not only did he not believe, but also aimed at Him with a thousand 
hands: for this is why it says, “And Saul was consenting unto his death.”—And this blessed man 
does not simply pray, but does it with earnestness: “having kneeled down.” Mark his divine death! 
So long*"' only the Lord permitted the soul to remain in him. “And having said this, he fell asleep.” 
(v. 60.)—“And they were all scattered abroad throughout the region of Judea and Samaria. (ch. 
viii. 1.) And now without scruple they had intercourse with Samaria, whereas it had been said to 


99 66 


them, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles” “and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not.” 
(Matt. x. 5.) “Except the Apostles,” it says: they, in this way also, wishing to win the Jews,—but 


not to leave the city,—and to be the means of inspiring others with boldness. 


devout persons who were not Christians (vid. ii. 5; Luke ii. 25) in every case, except in xxii. 12when it refers to Ananias, a 
Christian, but is used in describing him in a legal point of view: ebAabrs Kata tov vopov. Moreover, if Christians had been 
meant, they would not probably have been designated by so vague a term, but, as uniformly, would have been called disciples 
or brethren. The burial of Stephen by devout Jews recalls the burial of Jesus by Joseph of Arimathza and Nicodemus (John xix. 
38, 39).—G.B.S. 

410 Tryv aitiav tis SWEews Protv. B. C. Sav. marg. meaning, That his face was as the face of an angel was caused by the glory 
of Christ which he now beholds. The modern text omits this, having said the same thing above in the words dn0 tovtov, see 
note 4, p. 112. 

411 Ben. after Morel. from E. without notice of the true reading (A. B. C. N. Cat.), received by Savile, has: “O8ev Oetoc abtob 
Kal 6 Odvatoc yéyove. Mexpi yap TOUTOU ovYKEXWPNTO Taic WuxXaic Ev TH &5n Eivan. (The latter part is adopted also by D. F.) 
“Whence also his death became divine. For until this time it had been granted to the souls to be in Hades.” This comment is 
derived from St. Cyril. Al. from whom the Catena cites: “Since we are justified by faith in Him....He hath wrought a new thing 
for us, TO UNKETI HEV Eig Sov THEXELV TAG TOV OWNATWV dmaAAaTtTopEevas Woxds KaOd Kai Mowry, NéuMEDOat SE UaAAOV Eic 
XEtpas Geob CHvtos: that our souls, on their deliverance from our bodies, no longer as aforetime haste into Hades, but are 
conveyed into the hands of the Living God. And knowing this, Saint Stephen said, “Lord Jesus receive my spirit.” CEcumen, 


repeats this, almost in the same words. 
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“As for Saul, he made havoc of the Church, entering into every house, and haling men and 
women committed them to prison.” (v. 3.) Great was his frenzy: that he was alone, that he even 
entered into houses: for indeed he was ready to give his life for the Law. “Haling,” it says, “men 
and women:” mark both the confidence, and the violence, and the frenzy. All that fell into his hands, 
he put to all manner of ill-treatment: for in consequence of the recent murder, he was become more 
daring. “Therefore they that were scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the word. Then 
Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ unto them. And the people with one 
accord gave heed unto those things which Philip spake, hearing and seeing the miracles which he 
did. For unclean spirits, crying with loud voice, came out of many that were possessed with them: 
and many taken with palsies, and that were lame, were healed. And there was great joy in that city. 
But there was a certain man, called Simon, which before time in the same city used sorcery, and 
bewitched the people of Samaria.” (v. 4-9.) Observe*”” another trial, this affair of Simon. “Giving 
out,” it says, “that he was himself some great one. To whom they all gave heed, from the least to 
the greatest, saying, This man is the great power of God. And to him they had regard, because that 
of long time he had bewitched them with sorceries. But when they believed Philip preaching the 
things concerning the kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men 
and women. Then Simon himself believed also: and when he was baptized, he continued with 
Philip, and wondered, beholding the miracles and signs which were done. Now when the Apostles 
which were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had received the word of God, they sent unto them 
Peter and John: who, when they were come down, prayed for them, that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost.” (v. 10-15.) And (yet) great signs had been done: how then had they not received the 
Spirit? They had received the Spirit, namely, of remission of sins: but the Spirit of miracles they 
had not received. “For as yet He was fallen upon none of them: only they were baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost.” (v. 16, 
17.) For, to show that this was the case, and that it was the Spirit of miracles they had not received, 
observe how, having seen the result, Simon came and asked for this. “And when Simon saw that 
through laying on of the Apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given, he offered them money, saying, 
Give me also this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost.” (v. 18, 
19.) 

“The*!? persecution,” say you, “gained strength.” True, but at that very time to men possessed 
before (by a hostile power) it brought deliverance. For it planted the miracles like a stronghold, in 
the heart of the enemy’s country.—Not even the death of Stephen quenched their rage, nay, increased 


412 In the old text, v. 4-10, are given continuously, and v. 11-19; between them the brief comments which we have restored 
to their proper places, viz. here and after v. 15: and after v. 19, the comment which we have placed after v. 17. In the modern 
text, the first comment (omitting A¢ywv eivat x. t. A.) is placed after v. 10; in the second, the words, kai onpeta peydAa eyéveto, 
are omitted; the rest is given after v. 19. 

413 The modern text E. F. D. Edd. “But although the persecution then most gained strength, nevertheless God again delivered 


them, Emitety1oas adtoic ta onpEeia. Stephen’s death, however, did not quench their rage, nay, increased it rather, wherefore also 
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it rather: it scattered wide the teachers, so that the greater became the discipleship.——*And there 
was joy.” And yet there had been “great lamentation:” true; but mark again the good—“Of a long 
time” was the malady, but this man brought them deliverance.—And how came he to baptize Simon 
also? Just as Christ chose Judas. —And “beholding the signs” which he did, forasmuch as the others 
did not receive the (power of working) signs, he durst not ask for it—How was it then that they 
did not strike him dead, as they did Ananias and Sapphira? Because even in the old times, he that 
gathered sticks (on the sabbath-day) was put to death as a warning to others (Num. xv. 32) and in 
no other instance did any suffer the same fate. So too on the present occasion, “Peter said to him, 
Thy money perish, because thou hast imagined that the gift of God is to be purchased with 
money.’—(v. 20.) Why had not these received the Holy Ghost, when baptized? Either because 
Philip kept this honor for the Apostles; or, because he had not this gift (to impart); or, he was one 


414 


of the Seven: which is rather to be said. Whence, I take it, this Philip was one of the Apostles. 


the teachers, etc. But observe again how good things take their turn with them, and how they are in joy. ‘For there was great 
joy,’ it says, ‘in that city.’ And yet there had also been ‘great lamentation.’ Thus is God ever wont to do, and to temper things 
grievous with things joyful, that He may be more held in admiration. But of a long time had this disease been upon Simon; 
wherefore not even thus is he rid of it.” But in the genuine text, (A. B. C. N. Cat. ad. v. 15-17, and 3, 4.) the subject to é&etAeto 
and énetety1oe is not O¢dc, but Siwypos: and the persons delivered are not the disciples, but the Samaritans, described as 
TMpoKatexXdpEvol, viz. under the influence of Simon’s sorceries. In the last sentence, the meaning is entirely mistaken: for the 
voonua is the infatuation of the Samaritans, not the wickedness of Simon.—Eneteix1oe yap avtois tx ornEeia can hardly be 
rendered without an awkward periphrasis: émitety. ti trvt, a phrase frequently used by St. Chrys., means to raise up something 
against a person as an émitetx1opa, (as Decelea in Attica against the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war:) see Mr. Field’s Index 
to Hom. in Matt. 

414 So A. B.C. N. Cat. Of the Edd., Savile alone retains this clause, the rest follow the mod. text, which rejects it. And indeed 
it can hardly be doubted, that St. Chrys. himself would have expunged, or altered this statement, had he revised these Homilies: 
for in the next Hom. he shows that the Philip of vv. 26 ff. was certainly not the Apostle, but probably one of the seven deacons. 
The fact seems to be, that having had no occasion until now to discuss this question, he had assumed (as others had done before 
him) that the Philip of the Eunuch’s history was the Apostle of that name: thus in Hom. ad Gen. xxxv. §2 (delivered but a few 
years before), he takes this for granted. Here, however, he perceives that the Philip who preached at Samaria could not be the 
Apostle: but at present he is still under the impression, that the person by whom the Eunuch was converted was St. Philip the 
Apostle, and accordingly speaks as in the text, “This Philip, I take it, was one of the Seven; he of the story of the Eunuch was 
one of the Apostles.” Of course it was impossible on a review of the circumstances to rest in this conclusion; and in the very 
beginning of the next Homily he tacitly revokes the notion here advanced, and points out how the command, “Arise, and go to 
the south,” must have been addressed to Philip in Samaria (the deacon), and not Philip the Apostle in Jerusalem. (See the note 
there.) The early writers frequently confound the Philip of this chapter (the deacon and evangelist, Acts xxi. 9, with the Apostle: 
Polycrates ap. Eus. H. E. iii. 30, and v. 24, (see Vales and Heinichen on the former passage.) Const. Apol. vi. 7. S. Clementine 
Strom. iii. p. 192. Comp. St. Augustin Serm. 266. §5.—S. Isadore of Pelusium, Ep. 448, in reply to a correspondent who was 
not satisfied with his statement (Ep. 447), that “Philip who baptized the Eunuch and catechized Simon was not the Apostle, but 


one of the Seven,” and requested proof from Scripture (Eme15r Kal yaptuptav Cnteis ypapiKnyy.... Ere1d1] TOAA@Y dmodelEEwv 
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But observe; those went not forth: it was Providentially ordered that these should go forth and those 
be lacking, because of the Holy Ghost: for they had received power to work miracles, but not also 
to impart the Spirit to others: this was the prerogative of the Apostles. And observe (how they sent) 
the chief ones: not any others, but Peter [and John*'’]. “And when Simon,” it says, “saw that through 
laying on of the Apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given.” He would not have said, “And having 
seen,’ unless there had been some sensible manifestation.*”’ “Then laid they their hands on them,” 
etc. Just as Paul also did, when they spake with tongues. (ch. xix. 6.) Observe the execrable conduct 
of Simon. “He offered money,” with what object? And yet he did not see Peter doing this for money. 
And it was not of ignorance that he acted thus; it was because he would tempt them, because he 
wished to get matter of accusation against them. And therefore also Peter says, “Thou hast no part 
nor lot in this matter, for thine heart is not right before God “because thou hast thought,” etc. (v. 
21.) Once more he brings to light what was in the thoughts, because Simon thought to escape 
detection. “Repent therefore of this thy wickedness and pray God, if perhaps the thought of thine 
heart may be forgiven thee. For I perceive the bond of inquity. Then answered Simon, and said, 
Pray ye to the Lord for me, that none of these things which ye have spoken come upon me.” (v. 


€pac,) bids him observe, ch. viii. 1. that the Apostles remained at Jerusalem: that Philip the Apostle would have been competent 
to impart the gift of the Spirit: and further suggests, that Philip the deacon, fleeing from the persecution, was on his way through 
Samaria to Cesarea his native place, (where we afterwards find him xxi. 9), when these events befell, viz. the preaching, etc., 
at Samaria, and the conversion of the Eunuch.—In the next sentence, éxeivot (i.e. the Apostles) obk é€fje0av' wKovourOn toUtTOUSG 
(i.e. Philip the deacon and others) é&AQeiv’ kai éxetvous (the Apostles) botepfjoat: “should come after,” or rather, “should be 
lacking, be behindhand, not be forthcoming (at the time):” but Cat. kai Exetvous Etépwe, “and those (the Apostles) 

otherwise.” —The modern text, after “next to Stephen,” proceeds thus: “Wherefore also, when baptizing, he did not impart the 
Spirit to the baptized, for neither had he authority to do so, since the gift belonged only to the Twelve. But observe; those went 
not forth; it was Providentially ordered that these should go forth, ot kai Votépovv tic xapitos 51a TO pw AaBetv Mv. & 169°A., 
who were deficient in the grace because they had not yet received the Holy Ghost. For they received power, etc. Consequently, 
this was the prerogative of the Apostles.” 

415 Kat dpa tovs kopu@atous ovK dAXous tivdc dAAG Métpov. B.C. D. F. N. Cat. but A. adds, seemingly from a marginal 
gloss, Kai Iwavvnv pny, “and John, however,” E. (Edd.) 68€v Kai tovs Kop. ok cAAOUG TIvdc EotIV idEiv TOdTO ToLobVTAG. 
“Whence also the leaders, not any others, are to be seen doing this.” 

416 Ovk av 8é cimev, A. B. D. F. obk dv SiSotai tote einev, C. obk dv eidev, Cat. Sav. marg. iSevN. Read, obdk av “iSwv 5” 
einev.—E. ovx dv obtwe einev. 

417 Chrys. appropriately remarks that the word idwv (18) implies that there were visible manifestations connected with the 
gifts of the Spirit here spoken of. This would seem to show that when it said (16) that the Holy Spirit had not fallen upon any 
of the Samaritans, that the ordinary influences of the Spirit which accompany conversion, were not referred to, but some special 


and miraculous endowments such as the gift of tongues, and of prophecy and perhaps of miracles were meant.—G.B.S. 
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22-24.) Even this*'® he did only formally, as words of course, when he ought to have wept and 
mourned as a penitent. “If perchance it may be forgiven thee.” Not as though it would not have 
been pardoned, had he wept, but this is the manner of the Prophet also, to denounce absolutely, 
(amoryopevetv) and not to say, “Howbeit, if thou do this, thy sin shall be forgiven,” but that in any 
wise the punishment shall take effect. 

(a) “Therefore they that were scattered abroad, went everywhere, preaching the word.” But*”” 
I would have thee admire how even in a season of calamity they neglected not the preaching. 
“Hearing and seeing the miracles which he did.” (Recapitulation, v. 4-6.) Just as in the case of 
Moses by contrast (with the magicians) the miracles were evident miracles, so here also. There was 
magic, and so these signs were manifest. (b) “For unclean spirits came out of many that were 
possessed with them” (v. 7); for this was a manifest miracle:—not as the magicians did: for the 
other (Simon), it is likely, bound (men with spells);—‘‘and many,” it says, “that were palsied and 
lame were healed.” There was no deceit here: for it needed but that they should walk and work. 
“And to him they all gave heed, saying, This (man) is the Power of God.” (v. 10.) And that was 
fulfilled which was spoken by Christ, “There shall come false Christs and false Prophets in My 
name.”—(Matt. xxiv. 24.) “And to him they had regard, because that of long time he had bewitched 
them with sorceries.” (v. 11.) (a) And yet there ought to have been not one demoniac there, seeing 
that of a long time he had been bewitching them with sorceries: but if there were many demoniacs, 
many palsied, these pretences were not truth. But Philip here by his word also won them over, 
discoursing concerning the kingdom of Christ. (v. 12.) “And Simon,” it says, “being baptized, 
continued with Philip (v. 13): not for faith’s sake, but in order that he might become such (as he). 
(b) But why did they not correct him instantly? They were content with his condemning himself. 
For this too belonged to their work of teaching (trj¢ d15aoKaAtac). But”? when he had not power 


418 Kai tobto &@ooiwoet (udvov add. D. F.) emote, dedv KAabdoat Kai nevOfjoa1. Cat. dpoowwpévue, 1. dpooirovpEevws, “as 
a mere formal ceremony ominis causa.” 

419 What follows, to the end of the Exposition, has by some accident fallen into strange confusion. In the Translation we 
have endeavored to restore the proper order. In the first place it should be observed, that the portion beginning Oi pév 
drapaptupduevor, p. 148. D. Ben. and ending at dte mptov Entotevoay, p. 149. A. consisting of about 20 lines, is interchanged 
with the portion of about 25 lines, beginning Agov obv todtov, and ending éxei to énootdAou, p 149, C. These being restored 
to their proper order, which is evident from the contents of the two portions, we have, to the end of the Recapitulation, two 
portions, dividing at obx toxvoev Eleiv tobs dmootdAous (eEiotato,) p. 148, B. the former beginning with the exposition of v. 
4, the second with v. 7, and both ending at v. 24. These, it may be supposed, are two several and successive expositions. But it 
will be seen on comparing them, that each in itself is often abrupt and incomplete, and that their parts fit into each other in a 
way which can hardly be accidental. It may also be remarked, that the length of each is the same; each containing about 46 lines. 
We have marked the order of the mss. and Edd. by the letters a, b, prefixed to the several parts. 

420 This sentence alone seems still to be out of its place. Ene15r 5 &vtiotijvat ov toxvoev k. t. A. might be very fitly inserted 


in the passage below, ending ovx toy. éAgiv t. an. which is otherwise mutilated: see the note there. 
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to resist, he plays the hypocrite, just as did the magicians, who said, “This is the finger of God.” 
And indeed that he might not be driven away again, therefore he “continued with Philip,” and did 
not part from him. “And when the Apostles which were at Jerusalem,” etc. (v. 13, 14.) See how 
many things are brought about by God’s Providence through the death of Stephen! (a) “But they,” 
it says, “having come down, prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Ghost: for as yet He 
was fallen upon none of them. Then laid they their hands upon them, and they received the Holy 
Ghost.” (v. 15-17.) Seest thou that it was not to be done in any ordinary manner, but it needed great 
power to give the Holy Ghost? For it is not all one, to obtain remission of sins, and to receive such 
a power. (b) By degrees it is, that those receive the gift. It was a twofold sign: both the giving to 
those, and the not giving to this man.**! Whereas then this man ought, on the contrary, to have asked 
to receive the Holy Ghost, he, because he cared not for this, asks power to give It to others. And 
yet those received not this power to give: but this man wished to be more illustrious than Philip, 
he being among the disciples! (a) “He offered them money.” (v. 18, 19.) What? had he seen the 
others doing this? had he seen Philip? Did he imagine they did not know with what mind he came 
to them? (b) “Thy money with thee to perdition” (v. 20): since thou hast not used it as it ought to 
be used. These are not words of imprecation, but of chastisement. “To thee,” he says, be it (to thee): 
being such. As if one should say, Let it perish along with thy purpose. Hast thou so mean conceptions 
of the gift of God, that thou hast imagined it to be altogether a thing of man? It is not this. (a) 
Wherefore also Peter well calls the affair a gift: “Thou hast thought that the gift of God may be 
purchased with money.” Dost thou observe how on all occasions they are clean from money? “For 
thine heart is not right in the sight of God.” (v. 21.) Dost thou see how he does all of malice? To 
be simple, however, was the thing needed. (b) For had it been done with simplicity,*” he would 
have even welcomed his willing mind. Seest thou that to have mean conceptions of great things is 
to sin doubly? Accordingly, two things he bids him: “Repent and pray, if haply the thought of thine 
heart may be forgiven thee.” (v. 22.) Seest thou it was a wicked thought he had entertained? Therefore 
he says, “If haply it may be forgiven thee: because he knew him to be incorrigible. (a) “For I 
perceive that thou art in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity.” (v. 23.) Words of 
exceeding wrath! But otherwise he did not punish him: that faith may not thereafter be of compulsion; 
that the matter may not seem to be carried ruthlessly; that he may introduce the subject of repentance: 
or also, because it suffices for correction to have convicted him, to have told him what was in his 
heart, to have brought him to confess himself overcome (611 €& 128’Aw). For that he says, “Pray 


421 Between this and the following sentence the mss. and Edd. give the exposition of v. 25. 

422 Ei yap weta dpedetac éyiveto, Kal Kav F.) dnedéEato (anedéEavto C. F.) adtodb trv rpo8vptav. B. C. F. The preceding 
sentence from (a) is kai urv d@eAF f5e1 civor. The connection being lost, this passage was not understood, and A. omits it, B. 
F.N. read dopdAetac, and E. D. substitute, “If however he had come (1poofjA8ev) as he ought to have come, he would have 


been received, he would not like a pest have been driven away.” 
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ye for me,” is a confession that he has done wrong. Observe him,**? what a miscreant he is; when 
he was convicted, then he believed: when again he was convicted, then he became humble. 


99 


“Seeing his miracles,” [“he was amazed,” and came over.] He thought to be able to escape 


detection: he thought the thing was an art: but when he had not power to defeat (€Aetv) the Apostles, 
* * * (b) Again, he fears the multitude, and is afraid to deny it; and yet he might have said, “I did 
not know: I did it in simplicity: but he was struck with dismay first by the former circumstance, 
that he was overcome (611 €& 128'Aw), by the miracles and secondly by this, that his thoughts are 
made manifest. Therefore he now takes himself a long wayoff, to Rome, thinking the Apostle would 
not soon come there. 

“And they, when they had testified, and preached the word of the Lord, returned to Jerusalem. 
(v. 25.) “Testified,” probably because of him (Simon), that they may not be deceived; that thenceforth 
they may be safe. “Having preached,” it says, “the word of the Lord, they returned to Jerusalem.” 
Why do they go thither again where was the tyranny of the bad, where were those most bent upon 
killing them? Just as generals do in wars, they occupy that part of the scene of war which is most 
distressed. “And preached the Gospel in many villages of the Samaritans.” Observe them again, 
how they do not (tponyovupevws) of set purpose come to Samaria, but driven by stress of persecution, 
just as it was in the case of Christ; and how when the Apostles go thither, it is to men now believers, 
no longer Samaritans. “But when the Apostles,” it says, “which were at Jerusalem heard this, they 


423 “Opa adtov pLapov dvta. The modern text (Edd.) alters the sense: dpa 1c, KaitoL LApdG Wv, Spws. “See how, miscreant 
though he is, nevertheless, etc.” 

424 Simon believed (13) only in an intellectual sense, being impressed with wonder, rather than convinced of sin. So, now, 
it is fear of calamity and penalty, not repentance, which leads him to ask the apostles to pray for him.—G.B.S. 

425 Oewpv adtod td onusia, évouile SUvacbon AavOdverv’ Evouile texvnv Eivat 1d Mpaypor ére181) Se obk Loyvoev iSeiv 
(Sav. marg. éAgiv) tobs dnootdAous, eéfotato kai mpoofAGev. A. B. C. This, which is the conclusion of (a), is both corrupt and 
defective. He is enlarging upon the papia of Simon’s conduct, as shown in the preceding dte nAEyxOn....dte mdAtv NAEéyxOn: 
comp. the following sentence. It looks as if the sentence éme15r 5é &vtiotijvat ovK toxvoev x. T. A. must belong to this place. 
The reading éAeiv Tt. dm. is probably the true one: 6t1 €& 128°Aw is twice said of Simon. Perhaps the passage may be restored 
somewhat thus: “Seeing his miracles, he was amazed, and came over.” He thought to escape detection, he thought the thing was 
an art: but when he had not power to resist, he plays the hypocrite, as the magicians did, who said, “This is the finger of God. 
Having seen the Apostles,” (hence the reading id¢iv t. dm.) how by laying on of hands etc.; again he thought it was an art, he 
thought to purchase it with money: but when he was not able to defeat the Apostles (as it was said above, “he wished to get 
matter of accusation against them,”’) again he plays the hypocrite, and says, “Pray ye for me. etc.” —Edd. from E. “Seeing signs 
wrought he was amazed, showing that all was a lie (on his part). It is not said, poofjAGev, but, Efotato. And why did he not 


do the former at once? He thought to be able, etc. éme1dn Sé odK Toxvoe AaOetv T. a., TpoorjABEv.” 
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sent unto them Peter and John. Sent” them, again, to rid them of magic. And*” besides, (the Lord) 
had given them a pattern at the time when the Samaritans believed. “And in many villages,” it says, 
“of the Samaritans, they preached the Gospel.” (John iv. 39.) Observe how actively employed even 
their journeys were, how they do nothing without a purpose.*”’ 

Such travels should we also make. And why do I speak of travels? Many possess villages and 
lands, and give themselves no concern, nor make any account of this. That baths may be provided, 
their revenues increased, courts and buildings erected, for this they take plenty of pains: but for the 
husbandry of souls, not so. When you see thorns—answer me—you cut them up, you burn, you 
utterly destroy them, to rid your land of the hurt thence arising. And seest thou the laborers 
themselves overrun with thorns, and dost not cut them up, and art thou not afraid of the Owner 
Who shall call thee to account? For ought not each individual believer to build a Church, to get a 

IN Teacher, to cooperate (ovvat’ peo8at) (with him), to make this above all his object, that all may be 
118 Christians? Say, how is it likely thy laborer should be a Christian, when he sees thee so regardless 
of his salvation? Thou canst not work miracles, and so convert (st€ioa1) him. By the means which 

are in thy power, convert him; by kindness, by good offices, by gentleness, by courting (koAaKet& 

139°) him, by all other means. Market-places, indeed, and baths, the most do provide; but no 
Churches: nay, sooner everything than this! Wherefore I beseech and implore, as a favor I entreat, 

yea as a law I lay it down, that there be no estate to be seen destitute of a Church.*” Tell not me, 


426 GAAws SE, Kai TUMOV avTOIC EdE5KE TOTE, STE OL Lapapeitat Eiotevoav. A. B. D. F. Sav. marg. But C. “to rid them of 
magic, to put them in mind of the doctrine which they learned from Christ when first they believed:” which reading is adopted 
by E. and Edd. 

427 The preaching of Philip in Samaria was the first Gentile mission, for the Samaritans were a mixed people and were 
regarded as heathen by the Jews. An interesting concatenation of events took its rise in the bold preaching of Stephen. On the 
one side there proceeded from this the increased opposition of the Jewish nation and the sad calamity of the preacher’s own 
death, but on the other there flowed from this opposition and the persecution which was consequent upon it great benefit. The 
Christians were indeed scattered abroad by ill-treatment, but with them went the gospel message, and the great work of heathen 
missions dated directly back to the martyrdom of Stephen. Christian history furnishes no more impressive illustration of the 
saying of Tertullian: “The blood of martyrs is seed.” ——G.B.S. 

428 In St. Chrysostom’s time, little had been done for the conversion and instruction of the peasantry: hence in the latter half 
of the fourth century paganus came to be as synonymous with “heathen.” Even Christian proprietors neglected their duty in this 
regard, while they improved their properties, and swelled their revenues by great oppression of their tenants and laborers: see 
Hom. in Matt. xliii., 1xi. and at the same time connived at the practice of the old idolatries, for the sake of the dues accruing to 
them from the temples which still remained. Thus Zeno of Verona, Serm. xv. p. 120, complains: Jn prediis vestris fumantia 
undique sola fana non nostis, que, si vera dicenda sunt, dissimulanda subtiliter custoditis. Jus templorum ne quis vobis eripiat, 
quotidie litigatis. The Christianity which was outwardly professed in the country parts was often for want of Churches and Clergy 
little more than nominal: and the heathen orator Libanius, in his Oratio pro Templis, addressed to the Emperor Theodosius, 


perhaps did not greatly exaggerate in the following description: “When you are told, that through this proceeding on your part 
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There is one hard by; there is one in the neighboring properties; the expense is great, the income 
not great. If thou have anything to expend upon the poor, expend it there: better there than here. 
Maintain a Teacher, maintain a Deacon, and a sacerdotal body complete. As by a bride, whether a 
wife whom thou takest, or a daughter whom thou givest in marriage,*” so act by the Church: give 
her a dowry. So shall thy estate be filled with blessing. For what shall not be there of all that is 
good? Is it a small thing, tell me, that thy wine-press should be blessed;**’ a small thing, tell me, 
that of thy fruits God is the first to taste, and that the first fruits are there (with Him)? And then 
even for the peace of the laboring people this is profitable. Then as one whom they must respect, 
there will be the presbyter among them and this will contribute to the security of the estate. There 
will be constant prayers there through thee*"! (infra, note 1, p. 119) hymns and Communions through 
thee; the Oblation on each Lord’s Day. For only consider what a praise it will be, that, whereas 
others have built splendid tombs, to have it said hereafter: “Such a one built this,” thou hast reared 
Churches! Bethink thee that even until the coming of Christ thou shalt have thy reward, who hast 
reared up the altars of God. 

Suppose an Emperor had ordered thee to build an house that he might lodge there, wouldest 
thou not have done everything to please him? And here now it is palace of Christ, the Church, the 
Church which thou buildest. Look not at the cost, but calculate the profit. Thy people yonder 


(viz. the destruction of the Temples and suppression of the sacrifices) many are become Christians, you must not forget to 
distinguish between show and reality. They are not a whit changed from what they were before: they only say they are so. They 
resort indeed to public acts of religion, and mingle themselves with the general body of Christians. But when they have a show 
of praying, they invoke either none or the Gods.”—Moreover, the country clergy were often themselves ill-taught and needing 
instruction. Thus Hom. in Col. (t. xi. p. 392) delivered at Constantinople, Chrys. says: “How much instruction is needed by your 
brethren in the country, and by their teachers (kai tovg Exetvwv dS15a0KdAous)!” Which perhaps was the result of a law passed 
a.d. 398, Cod. Theodos. xvi. tit. 2 1. 33 which enacted, that the clergy for the Churches founded on states, or in villages, should 
be from no other state or village, but that to which the Church pertained: and of these a certain number, at the discretion of the 
bishop, according to the extent of the village, etc —On the other hand, Chrys. “on the Statues,” Or, xix. t. 11. p. 189 dwells with 
much delight on the virtues and patriarchal simplicity of the rural clergy in Syria, and the Christian attainments of their people. 

429 Qoavei yuvaika dyayov fH vvopony, tf Ovyatépa, tH Exkr. obtw didKetoo. Before Ovy., A. B. F. N. insert kai, E. alone 
dove, and so Edd. Perhaps we may read woavei vougn, fH yvv. ay., 1 Sov Buy. 

430 “The first-fruits of corn and of grapes, or wine were presented as oblations at the Altar, and the elements for the Holy 
Eucharist thence taken. See Can. Apost. ii. Cod. Afr. c. 37. Concil. Trull. c. 28. In a Sermon of St. Chrys. on the Ascension, this 
peculiar usage is mentioned, that a handful of ears of corn in the beginning of harvest was brought to the Church, words of 
benediction spoken over them, and so the whole field was considered as blessed. “Onep yivetat ni TOv TEediwv TOV oTaXUNnPdpwv, 
dAtyous Tis otdxvac AaBov, Kai ULKpov Spdypa ToIous Kal MPOOEVEYKWV TH OE@, did tod piKpod n&oav trv Kpoupav evdAoyet’ 
oUTW Kal 6 Xpiotos k. T. A. (t. ii. 450. C.)” Neander. 

431 d1d o€. Erasm. propter te, Ben. pro te, but this would be brép ood, as below where this benefit is mentioned, bmEp tod 


KEKTNMEVOD. 
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cultivate thy field: cultivate thou their souls: they bring to thee thy fruits, raise thou them to heaven. 
He that makes the beginning is the cause of all the rest: and thou wilt be the cause that the people 
are brought under Christian teaching (katnXxovpeévwv) both there, and in the neighboring estates. 
Your baths do but make the peasants less hardy, your taverns give them a taste for luxury, and yet 
you provide these for credit’s sake. Your markets and fairs, (mavnyvpe_tcs) on the other hand, 


promote*” 


covetousness. But think now what a thing it would be to see a presbyter, the moving 
picture of Abraham, gray-headed, girded up, digging and working with his own hands? What more 
pleasant than such a field! Their virtue thrives. No intemperance there, nay, it is driven away: no 
drunkenness and wantonness, nay, it is cast out: no vanity, nay, it is extinguished. All benevolent 
tempers shine out the brighter through the simplicity of manners. How pleasant to go forth and 

iS enter into the House of God, and to know that one built it himself: to fling himself on his back in 
119 his litter, and**? after the bodily benefit of his pleasant airing, be present both at the evening and 
the morning hymns, have the priest as a guest at his table, in associating with him enjoy his 
benediction, see others also coming thither! This is a wall for his field, this its security. This is the 

field of which it is said, “The smell of a full field which the Lord hath blessed.” (Gen. xxvii. 27.) 

If, even without this, the country is pleasant, because it is so quiet, so free from distraction of 
business, what will it not be when this is added to it? The country with a Church is like the Paradise 

of God. No clamor there, no turmoil, no enemies at variance, no heresies: there you shall see all 


432 aitiot mAeovetiac. Edd. from E. itapovc ta dé évtab0a na&v tobvavtiov. “make them forward and impudent. But here 
all is just the reverse.” Below, we eixdva badtGovta tod Ap. in the sense above expressed, as if it had been BadiGovoayv. E. has 
cic for we, “walking after the likeness:” and Sav. marg, cic oixov bad. ueta tov ’ABp. “walking into his house after (the manner 
of) Abraham.” 

433 Kat p& 178'Par Eavtov Untiov Kai PETE THV oi& 240° par trv owWpaTiKTV Kai ALXVIKOIS Kal EWOLVOIS Uuvotc NapayevéoGan. 
This passage has perplexed scribes and editors. Ai& 240'pa ‘“‘a swing, swinging bed, hammock,” or, as here, “litter,” or rather, 
“a swinging in such a conveyance: after the swinging motion in his litter, pleasant and healthful for the body.” The meaning is: 
“without fatigue, lying at his ease on his back, he is borne to Church in his litter, and after this wholesome enjoyment for the 
body, gets good for his soul, in attending at evening and morning prayer. Ben. seipsumque projicere supinum, et post illam 
corpoream quietem: as if it related to taking rest in his bed, which is inconsistent with the scope of the description. Erasmus, et 
quiescere “in villa” securum, et habere “deambulationem” servientem corpori, “to sleep securely ‘in his villa,’ and to ‘take a 
walk’ which is good for the body.” Neander simply, und sich niederzuwerfen, “to prostrate himself,” (viz. on entering the 
Church)—overlooking both Untiovand ai& 240°pav owy. Of the mss. A., for kai p& 178"ar k. t. A. substitutes, Kal peta TPOPrV 
ow. “and after taking food for the body.” C. ex corr. gives Ewavfor ai& 240pav, F. dpav, Sav. marg. “dpaval. Emav:” both 
unmeaning: N. wpav with two letters erased before it; and B. kai eta trv Evatnyv Hpav tis owpatixiis pEetaAaeEtv tpogiis Kat 
év Avyv., “and after the ninth hour to partake of the food for the body, and to attend at evening and morning hymns:” gue lectio 
non spernenda videtur,’ Ben. On the contrary, it is both needless and unsuitable, for the repast is mentioned afterwards. The 
“hymns” are the paApos entAbyvioc s. AvxviKos, ad incensum lucerne, which was Psalm cxli. paApds EwO1voc, Psalm Ixiii. 


St. Chrysost. in Psalm cxl. and Constit. Apost. 11. 59, viii. 37. 
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friends, holding the same doctrines in common. The very quiet shall lead thee to higher views, and 
receiving thee thus prepared by philosophy, the presbyter shall give thee an excellent cure. For 
here, whatever we may speak, the noise of the market drives it all out: but there, what thou shalt 
hear, thou wilt keep fixed in thy mind. Thou wilt be quite another man in the country through him: 
and moreover to the people there he will be director, he will watch over them both by his presence 
and by his influence in forming their manners. And what, I ask, would be the cost? Make for a 
beginning a small house (év td&e1 vaov) to serve as temple. Thy successor will build a porch, his 
successor will make other additions, and the whole shall be put to thy account. Thou givest little, 
and receivest the reward for the whole. At any rate, make a beginning: lay a foundation. Exhort 
one another, vie one with another in this matter. But now, where there is straw and grain and such 
like to be stored, you make no difficulty of building: but for a place where the fruits of souls may 
be gathered in, we bestow not a thought; and the people are forced to go miles and miles, and to 
make long journeys, that they may get to Church! Think, how good it is, when with all quietness 
the priest presents himself in the Church, that he may draw near unto God, and say prayers for the 
village, day by day, and for its owner! Say, is it a small matter, that even in the Holy Oblations 
evermore thy name is included in the prayers, and that for the village day by day prayers are made 
unto God?—How greatly this profits thee for all else! It chances*™ that certain (great) persons dwell 
in the neighborhood, and have overseers: now to thee, being poor, one of them will not deign even 
to pay a visit: but the presbyter, it is likely, he will invite, and make him sit at his table. How much 
good results from this! The village will in the first place be free from all evil suspicion. None will 
charge it with murder, with theft: none will suspect anything of the kind.—They have also another 
comfort, if sickness befall, if death—Then again the friendships formed there by people as they 
go side by side (to and from the Church) are not struck up at random and promiscuously: and the 
meetings there are far more pleasant than those which take place in marts and fairs. The people 
themselves also will be more respectable, because of their presbyter. How is it you hear that 
Jerusalem was had in honor in the old times above all other cities? Why was this? Because of the 
then prevailing religion. Therefore it is that where God is honored, there is nothing evil: as, on the 
contrary, where He is not honored, there is nothing good. It will be great security both with God 


434 LupPatver tivdc ek yeltovwv oiketv Kal Emitpdmous Exetv. Sav. marg. Agyetv. The meaning is not clearly expressed, but it 
seems to be this; “It chances that some important personage has an estate in your neighborhood, and occasionally resides there. 
His overseer informs him of your Church: he sends for your presbyter, invites him to his table, gains from him such information 
about your village, as he would never have acquired otherwise; for he thinks it beneath him even to call upon you. In this way, 
however, he learns that yours is a well-ordered village: and should any crime be committed in that part of the country by unknown 
persons no suspicion even will light upon your people; no troublesome inquisition will be held, no fine or penalty levied on your 
estate.” The v. 1. A€yetv cannot be the true reading, but something of this sort must be supplied: of kai A€yovotv abt@. It seems 
also that something is wanting between t1vdc and ék YElt. €.g. TIVAG EK TOV SUVATWTEPWV EK YEIT. OiKETV. 

3 OAwG Ei OUTW To1EIs UN] Tojons. Ben. Si omnino id facias, ne facias tamen. Neander, Wenn du so handelst, wirst du 


nichts thun, as if it were ov motroetc. 
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and with men. Only, I beseech you, that ye be not remiss: only may you put your hand to this work. 
For if he who brings out “the precious from the vile,” shall be “‘as the mouth of God” (Jer. xv. 19); 
he who benefits and recovers so many souls, both that now are and that shall be even until the 
coming of Christ, what favor shall not that person reap from God! Raise thou a garrison against 
IN the devil: for that is what the Church is. Thence as from headquarters let the hands go forth to work: 
120 first let the people hold them up for prayers, and then go their way to work. So shall there be vigor 
of body; so shall the tillage be abundant; so shall all evil be kept aloof. It is not possible to represent 
in words the pleasure thence arising, until it be realized. Look not to this, that it brings in no revenue: 
if** thou do it at all in this spirit, then do it not at all; if thou account not the revenue thou gettest 
thence greater than from the whole estate beside; if thou be not thus affected, then let it alone; if 
thou do not account this work to stand thee more in stead than any work beside. What can be greater 
than this revenue, the gathering in of souls into the threshing-floor which is in heaven! Alas, that 
ye know not how much it is, to gain souls! Hear what Christ says to Peter, “Feed My sheep.” (John 
xxi. 15-17.) If, seeing the emperor’s sheep, or herd of horses, by reason of having no fold or stable, 
exposed to depredation, thou wert to take them in hand, and build a fold or stables, or also provide 
a shepherd or herdsman to take charge of them, what would not the emperor do for thee in return? 
Now, thou gatherest the flock of Christ, and puttest a shepherd over them, and thinkest thou it is 
no great gain thou art earning? But, if for offending even one, a man shall incur so great a 
punishment, how can he that saves so many, ever be punished? What sin will he have thenceforth? 
for, though he have it, does not this blot it out? From the punishment threatened to him that offends, 
learn the reward of him that saves. Were not the salvation of even one soul a matter of great 
importance, to offend would not move God to so great anger. Knowing these things, let us apply 
ourselves forthwith to this spiritual work. And let each invite me, and we will together help to the 
best of our ability. If there be three joint-owners, let them do it by each bearing his part: if but one, 
he will induce the others also that are near. Only be earnest to effect this, I beseech you, that in 
every way being well-pleasing unto God, we may attain unto the eternal blessings, by the grace 
and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, 
dominion, and honor, now and ever world without end. Amen. 


Homily XIX. 


Acts VIII. 26, 27 


435 GAwG Ei OUTW TolEis UN Momjons. Ben. Si omnino id facias, ne facias tamen. Neander, Wenn du so handelst, wirst du nichts 


thun, as if it were ov motroeic. 
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“And the Angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, arise and go toward the south unto the way 
that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is desert. And he arose and went.” 


It seems to me, this*** (Philip) was one of the seven; for from Jerusalem he would not have gone 
southwards, but to the north; but from Samaria it was “towards the south. The same is desert:” so 
that there is no fear of an attack from the Jews. And he did not ask, Wherefore? but “arose and 
went. And, behold,” it says, “a man of Ethiopia, an eunuch of great authority under Candace, queen 
of the Ethiopians, who had the charge of all her treasure, and had come to Jerusalem for to worship, 
was returning, and sitting in his chariot read Esaias the prophet.” (v. 27, 28.) High encomiums for 
the man, that he, residing in Ethiopia and beset with so much business, and when there was no 
festival going on, and living in that superstitious city, came “‘to Jerusalem for to worship.” Great 
also is his studiousness, that even “sitting in his chariot he read.**’ And,” it says, “the Spirit said 
unto Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this chariot. And Philip ran thither to him, and heard him 
reading the prophet Esaias, and said, Understandest thou what thou readest? And he said, How can 

IN I, except some man should guide me?” (v. 29-31.) Observe again his piety; that though he did not 
121 understand, he read, and then after reading, examines. “And he desired Philip that he would come 
up and sit with him. The place of the Scripture which he read was this, He was led as a sheep to 

the slaughter; and like a lamb dumb before his shearer, so opened He not His mouth: in His 
humiliation His judgment was taken away: and who shall declare His generation? for His life is 
taken from the earth. And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray thee, of whom speaketh the 
prophet this? of himself, or of some other man? Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at the 

same Scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.” (v. 32-35.) Observe how it is Providentially ordered. 

First he reads and does not understand; then he reads the very text in which was the Passion and 

the Resurrection and the Gift. “And as they went on their way, they came unto a certain water: and 

the eunuch said, See, here is water; what doth hinder me to be baptized?” (v. 36.) Mark the eager 


436 So all the mss. and the Catena: except E. which having already made Chrys. affirm that Philip was one of the seven, 
supra, p. 115, and note 1, gives a different turn to this passage. “It seems to me, that he received this command while in Samaria: 
because from Jerusalem one does not go southward, but to the north: but from Samaria it is to the south.” An unnecessary 
comment; for it would hardly occur to any reader of the Acts to suppose that Philip had returned to Jerusalem. 

437 “Behold, an eunuch (comp. p. 122, note 4), a barbarian—both circumstances calculated to make him indisposed to 
study—add to this, his dignified station and opulence: the very circumstance of his being on a journey, and riding in a chariot: 
for to a person travelling in this way, it is not easy to attend to reading, but on the contrary very troublesome: yet his strong 
desire and earnestness set aside all these hindrances,” etc. Hom. in Gen. xxxv. §1. Throughout the exposition of the history of 
the eunuch there given (t. iv. p. 350-352) he is called a barbarian: so in the tenth of the “Eleven Homilies,” §5, t. xii. 393, 394, 
he is called a “barbarian,” and “alien,” dAAS@vAOG, but also “a Jew:” GAN oby 6 R&pBapos tote Exeivoc tabdta Eine (viz. excuses 
for delaying baptism) kai tadta Tovdaios dv k.t. A. i.e. as Matthdi explains in |., “a Jewish proselyte.”—Both expositions should 


be compared with this in the text. 
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desire, mark*** the exact knowledge. “And he commanded the chariot to stand still: and they went 
down both into the water, both Philip and the eunuch; and he baptized him. And when they were 
come up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, that the eunuch saw him no 
more: and he went on his way rejoicing.” (v. 38, 39.) But why did the Spirit of the Lord bear him 
away? (Hereby) the occurrence was shown to be more wonderful. Even then, the eunuch did not 
know him. Consequently this was done, that Philip might afterwards be a subject of wonder to 
him.*” “For,” it says, “he went on his way rejoicing. But Philip was found at Azotus: and passing 
through he preached in all the cities, till he came to Cesarea.” (v. 40.) This (Philip, therefore) was 
one of the seven; for there in fact he is afterwards found at Cesarea. It was well and expedient 
therefore that the Spirit caught Philip away; else the eunuch would have desired to go with him,“ 
and Philip would have grieved him by declining to comply with his request, the time being not yet 
come. (a) But“' at the same time here was an encouraging assurance for them that they shall also 
prevail over the heathen: for“ indeed the high character (tO d&1ém1otov) of the (first) believers 
was enough to move them. If however the eunuch had stayed there, what fault could have been 
found? [But he knew him not]: for this is why it says, “he went on his way rejoicing:” so that had 
he known him, he would not have been (so) delighted. 

“And the Angel of the Lord,” etc. (Recapitulation, v. 26.) (b) See Angels assisting the preaching, 
and not themselves preaching, but calling these (to the work). But the wonderful nature of the 
occurrence is shown also by this: that what of old was rare, and hardly done, here takes place with 


443 


ease,** and see with what frequency! (c) “An eunuch,” it says, “a man of great authority, under 


438 éaxpiBerav. Below, dpac Sti ta S6ypata dnnptioéva eixe. The 37th verse (Philip’s answer and the Eunuch’s confession) 
seems to have been absent from St. Chrysostom’ copy (unless indeed it is implied in the passage just cited). It is found in Laud’s 
Gr. and Lat. copy of the Acts, part is cited by St. Irenzeus, p. 196. and part by St. Cypr. p. 318, but unknown to the other ancient 
authorities. 

439 Hote obv botepov adtov Savpacbfvar, toto éyéveto: i.e. as below, the eunuch saw that it was the work of God: it was 
done in order that he might not think 611 &évOpwnds Eotiv anAGcs.—Edd. from E. “Why, it may be asked, did the Spirit of the 
Lord carry Philip away? Because he was to pass through other cities, and to preach the Gospel. Consequently this was done, etc. 
that he might not think what had happened to him was of man, but of God.” 

440 ovvamedOetv (Ec. ovutapedOeiv) avté. As there is no avtov, the meaning seems to be as above expressed, not, “would 
have desired Philip to go with him.” 

441 What follows is confused in the mss. and Edd., by transposition of the portions of text here marked a, b; and c, d: the 
order in the mss. being J, a, d. c, e. 

442 Kai yap 10 tHV motevdvtwv déldmictov iKavov abtovs dpa ei 5é Enéuetvev (B. énguevov) exci, noiov 16 ZyKAnua; 
Meaning, perhaps, that the character and station of such converts as the eunuch would weigh much with their countrymen (tovc 
aAAo@vAous). Though if the eunuch had stayed behind in Judea, who could have blamed him?—The modern text:““—sufficient 
to persuade the learners to be roused up themselves also to the same zeal.” 


443 evxep@c, Spa ped’ dons a@Boviac. Cat. The mss. omit ebyepdc. He means, angelic manifestations. 
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Candace, queen of the Ethiopians.“ (v. 27.) For there women bore rule of old, and this was the 

law among them. Philip did not yet know for whose sake he had come into the desert: (d) but** 

what was there to hinder his learning all (these particulars) accurately, while in the chariot? ““Was 
reading the prophet Esaias.” (v. 28.) For the road was desert, and there was no display in the matter. 
Observe also at what time: in the most violent heat (of the day). (e) “And the Spirit said unto him.” 

IN (v. 29.) Not now the Angel“ but the Spirit urges him. Why is this? “Then,” the vision took place, 
122 in grosser form, through the Angel, for this is for them that are more of the body, but the Spirit is 
for the more spiritual. And how did He speak to him? Of course, suggested it to him. Why does 

not the Angel appear to the other, and bring him to Philip? Because it is likely he would not have 

been persuaded, but rather terrified. Observe the wisdom of Philip: he did not accuse him, not say, 

“T know these things exactly:” did not pay court to him, and say, “Blessed art thou that readest.” 

But mark his speech, how far it is from harshness alike and from adulation; the speech rather of a 

kind and friendly man. “Understandest thou what thou readest?” (v. 30.) For it was needful that he 
should himself ask, himself have a longing desire. He plainly intimates, that he knows that the other 

knew nothing: and says, “Understandest thou what thou readest?” at the same time he shows him 

that great was the treasure that lay therein. It tells well also, that the eunuch looked not to the 
outward appearance (ora) (of the man), said not, “Who art thou?” did not chide, not give himself 

airs, not say that he did know. On the contrary, he confesses his ignorance: wherefore also he learns. 

He shows his hurt to the physician: sees at a glance, that he both knows the matter, and is willing 


444 It is probable that this eunuch was an Ethiopian by birth and a Jewish proselyte. It was customary for such foreign 
proselytes, as well as for Jewish non-residents, to go up to Jerusalem to worship. Others suppose him to have been a Jew, resident 
in Ethiopia; but he is designated as ‘“‘an Ethiopian.” The fact that those in his condition were not admitted to full standing in the 
congregation of Israel (Deut. xxiii. 1) is not a sufficient reason for the opinion of Meyer that this man must have been an 
uncircumcised heathen—a “proselyte of the gate,” since he could occupy the same relation as native Jews in his condition. 
Ethiopia lay to the S. of Egypt and Candace was queen of Meroé, the northern portion of the country. Eunuchs not only served 
as keepers of the harem but sometimes, as here, as royal treasurers.—G.B.S. 

445 TLE ExHAVGEV T&T AdTOV aKpIRHc Ladetv Kai Ev TH dyrpati Svto; Kal yap Zonuos Hv Kal Ov«K HV TO MPa ypa Entderéc. 
We conjecture the first clause to be meant as the answer to an objection: How should Philip know all these particulars? It may 
indeed relate to the eunuch’s accurate knowledge (axpife1a) above mentioned, note 1. The latter part, however, seems to belong 
to v. 28 to which the Catena refers the mention of the yaAenmtatov Kkadpa.—Edd. (from E. alone), “Pray what hindered, say 
you, that he should learn all, even when in the chariot, and especially in the desert? Because the matter was not one of display. 
But let us look over again what has been read. And behold,” etc. 

446 apmdCer: but this, derived from v. 39 is not the right word here.—This, with the clause immediately preceding in the mss., 
is thus altered by the innovator (E. Edd.): “So little did P. know (otwe ok 151 ©.) for whose sake he was come into the desert: 
because also (6t1 Kai, F. D. 68ev) not now an Angel, but the Spirit bears him away. But the eunuch sees none of these things, 
being as yet not fully initiated (ateAns, imperfectus Ben.); or because also these things are not for the more bodily, but for the 


more spiritual: nor indeed does he learn the things which Philip is fully taught (€xd15é0Ketat).” 
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to teach. Look*”’ how free he is from haughtiness; the outward appearance announced nothing 
splendid. So desirous was he of learning, and gave heed to his words; and that saying, “He that 
seeketh, findeth,” (Matt. vii. 8.) was fulfilled in him. “And,” it says, “he besought Philip, that he 
would come up and sit with him.” (v. 31.) Do you mark the eagerness, the longing desire? But 
should any say he ought to have waited for Philip (to speak), (the answer is), he does not know 
what is the matter: he could not in the least tell what the other was going to say to him, but supposed 
merely that he was about to receive some (lesson of) prophecy. And moreover, this was more 
respectful, that he did not draw him into his chariot, but besought him. “And Philip,” we have read, 
“ran to him, and heard him reading;” even the fact of his running, showed“* that he wished to say 
(something). “And the place,” it says, “of the Scripture which he read was this: As a sheep He was 
led to the slaughter.’ (v. 32.) And this circumstance, also, is a token of his elevated mind, 
(~iAocogiac) that he had in hand this prophet, who is more sublime than all others. Philip does not 
relate matters to him just as it might happen, but quietly: nay, does not say anything until he is 
questioned. Both in the former instance he prayed him, and so he does now, saying, “I pray thee 
of whom speaketh the prophet this?” That*° he should at all know either that the Prophets speak 


447 "[Sete(iS5e B.) td (tov N.) &tugov: obdEv Aaunpov énepépeto ofa. Read 16 oyf{ua.—E. D. F. Edd., Eide and ob5é yap. 
Vidit illum esse a fastu alienum: neque enim splendidum gestabat vestitum. Ben. and similarly Erasm. as if the meaning were, 
“the eunuch saw there was no pride in Philip, for he had no splendid clothing.” But it is the eunuch in whom this (to &tu@ov) 
is praised, (see below, §4 init.) that he did not disdain Philip for the meanness of his appearance: comp. Hom. in Gen. xxxv. §2. 
“For when the Apostle (supra, p. 115, note 1) had said, ““Knowest thou,” and came up to him in mean attire (ueta evteAods 
OXNatos), the eunuch did not take it amiss, was not indignant, did not think himself insulted....but he, the man in great authority, 
the barbarian, the man riding in a chariot, besought him, the person of mean appearance, who might for his dress have easily 
been despised, to come up and sit with him,” etc. 

448 édeikvu BovAdpevov eineiv. This seems meant to explain why the eunuch at once besought Philip to come up into the 
chariot: his running showed that he wished to say something.—E. Edd. “was a sign of his wishing to speak, and the reading (a 
sign) of his studiousness. For he was reading at a time when the sun makes the heat more violent.” 

! The rendering of 1 5é mEpLoxn Tis ypa~ris given in the text (A.V.) is also that of the R.V. Another interpretation is 
preferred by many scholars: “the content of the Scripture” (ypagn being used in the limited sense of the particular passage in 
question). This view harmonizes with the derivation of nepioxr| (mEpi-Exetv) meaning an enclosure, or that which is enclosed. 
Tpagr| is also used in the limited sense in v. 35 (So, Meyer, Hackett, and Thayer’s Lex.) 

449 The rendering of 1) 5€ mEepioxn Tis ypagris given in the text (A.V.) is also that of the R.V. Another interpretation is 
preferred by many scholars: “the content of the Scripture” (ypa@n being used in the limited sense of the particular passage in 
question). This view harmonizes with the derivation of nepioxr| (mEpi-Exetv) meaning an enclosure, or that which is enclosed. 
Tpagn is also used in the limited sense in v. 35 (So, Meyer, Hackett, and Thayer’s Lex.) 

450 "H (N. om. Cat. 0) dAwe eidévan St1 GAAWS Kai (om. C.) TEpi dAAWV A€yovotv ot Mpogrtat, H Sti K. t. A. A. B. C. Cat. 
We read, tO dAwe cidévat r.... But the modern text: “It seems to me that he knew not that the prophets speak of other persons: 


or if not this, he was ignorant that they discourse concerning themselves in another person;” omitting the last clause, opddpa 
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in different ways about different persons, or that they speak of themselves in another person—the 
question betokens a very thoughtful mind.*! Let us be put to shame, both poor and rich, by this 
eunuch. Then, it says, “they came to a certain water, and he said, Lo, here is water.” (v. 36.) Again, 
of his own accord he requests, saying, ““What doth hinder me to be baptized?” And see again his 
modesty: he does not say, Baptize me, neither does he hold his peace; but he utters somewhat 
midway betwixt strong desire and reverent fear, saying, “What doth hinder me?” Do you observe 
IN that he has the doctrines (of faith) perfect? For indeed the Prophet had the whole, Incarnation, 
123 Passion, Resurrection, Ascension, Judgment to come. And if he shows exceeding earnestness of 
desire, do not marvel. Be ashamed, all ye as many as are unbaptized. “And,” it says, “he commanded 
the chariot to stand still.” (v. 38.) He spoke, and gave the order at the same moment, before hearing 
(Philip’s answer). “And when they were come up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught 
away Philip;” (v. 39) in order that the occurrence might be shown to be of God; that he might not 
consider it to be merely man. “And he went,” it says, “on his way rejoicing.” (P. 121, note 2.) This 
hints, that he would have been grieved had he known: for the greatness of his joy, having had the 
Spirit also vouchsafed to him, he did not even see things present—“But Philip was found at Azotus.” 
(v. 40.) Great was the gain to Philip also:—that which he heard concerning the Prophets, concerning 
Habakkuk, concerning Ezekiel, and the rest, he saw done in his own person. (Bel. & Dr. v. 36; Ez. 
il. 12.) Thence it appears that he went a long distance, seeing he “was found at Azotus.” (The 
Spirit) set him there, where he was thenceforth to preach: “And passing through, he preached in 

all the cities, until he came to Cesarea.” 

“And Saul, yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, went 
unto the high priest, and desired of him letters to Damascus to the synagogues, that if he found any 
of this way, whether they were men or women, he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem.” (ch. 
ix. 1, 2.) He fitly mentions Paul’s zeal, and shows that in the very midst of his zeal he is drawn. 
“Yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter,” and not yet sated with the murder of Stephen, he 
was not yet glutted with the persecution of the Church, and the dispersion. Lo, this was fulfilled 
which was spoken by Christ, that “they which kill you shall think they offer worship to God.” (John 
xvi. 2.) He then in this wise did it, not as the Jews: God forbid! For that he did it through zeal, is 
manifest from his going abroad even to strange cities: whereas they would not have cared even for 
those in Jerusalem; they were for one thing only, to enjoy honor. But why went he to Damascus? 


EMEOKEMPEVOD (Cat. NepleokeuMevN) epwtroic.—In the next sentence B. has retained the true reading, éxtoutav, for which the 
rest have taptav. N. tapteiav. 

451 The eunuch must have heard much said about Jesus at Jerusalem for he had been crucified but five or six years before. 
In this time of persecution and excitement, discussions would be rife concerning the Christian interpretation of prophecy. The 
eunuch seems to have heard two theories concerning the prophecies (e.g. Is. liii.) relating to the “Servant of Jehovah,” one that 
the prophet was speaking of the Messiah (whom the Christians asserted Jesus to be) and the other that the prophet spoke concerning 
himself in these prophecies, an opinion not wholly abandoned in modern times. The eunuch’s sudden conversion presupposes 


prolonged consideration of the claims of Jesus to be the Messiah and a keen interest in religious truth —G.B.S. 
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It was a great city, a royal city: he was afraid lest that should be preoccupied. And observe his 
strong desire and ardor (and), how strictly according to the Law he went to work: he goes not to 
the governor, but “to the priest. That if he found any of this way:” for so the believers were called, 
probably because of their taking the direct way that leads to heaven. And why did he not receive 
authority to have them punished there, but brings them to Jerusalem! He did these things here with 
more authority. And mark on what a peril he casts himself. He*** was not afraid lest he should take 
any harm, but (yet) he took others also with him, “that if,” it says, “he found any of this way, 
whether they were men or women’”—Oh, the ruthlessness!—“‘he might bring them bound.” By this 
journey of his, he wished to show them all (how he would act): so far were they from being earnest 
in this matter. Observe him also casting (people) into prison before this. The others therefore did 
not prevail: but this man did prevail, by reason of his ardent mind. “And as he journeyed, he came 
near Damascus: and suddenly there shined round about him a light from heaven: and he fell to the 
earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” (v. 3, 4.) Why not 
in Jerusalem? why not in Damascus? That there might be no opening for different persons to relate 
the occurrence in different ways, but that he alone should be the authentic narrator (&&16m10t0¢), 
he that** went for this purpose. In fact, he says this [both in his oration on the stairs], and when 
pleading before Agrippa. “Fell to the earth”: (ch. xxii, 6: xxvi. 12) for excess of light 1s wont to 


452 Edd. “on what danger casting himself, still even so he is afraid lest he should suffer some harm. This is the reason why 
he takes others with him, probably to rid himself of his fear: or also, because they were many against whom he was going, he 
takes many, in order that the more boldly, whomsoever he should find, both men and women,” etc. Just the opposite to C.’s 
meaning: viz. “It is not to be supposed, because he took many with him, that he had any fears for himself: he was above all such 
regards. The fact is, he wished to show them all (both the Jews at Jerusalem, and the companions of his journey), how they ought 
to act:” d1a tig 6506 né&orv abtoic Seigar EBovAEto. C. however has n&orv avdtod, N. n&orv avtovs, meaning: “by means of his 
journey, he wished to show them (the Christians bound) to all.” Perhaps the true reading is abtod trv mpo8uytay, or the like. 
E. D. F. Edd. “Especially as by means of the journey he wished to show them all (n&otv avtoic), that all depended on him (avtob 
TO TA Ov).” 

453 6 81a TOTO dm1Wv: i.e. who would have a right to be believed, because it was known that he left Jerusalem for the purpose 
of persecuting. Had it taken place in Jerusalem or in Damascus, some would have given one account of the matter, some 
another—as, in the case of our Lord, when the voice came to Him from heaven at Jerusalem, “some said it thundered, some that 
an Angel spake to Him,” (so Chrys. explains below, p. 125)—but, happening in the way it did, the person most interested in it, 
and who by this very thing was caused to take so momentous a step, was the authentic narrator; i.e. the story was to come from 
him, as the only competent authority: AN’ abtoc dé1émotO¢ Hv SinyowbuEvoc (so Cat.; C., Hv SinyroaoGar: the other mss. 
HomnyobuEvoc) 6 $16 todto én1v: Infra, p. 125, obtos 5 dE16t10TO¢ Hv drayyg~AAWVv WaAAOV Ta ExvTOD.—In the next sentence, 
Tobto yobv Aéyel, kai mpdc ’Aypinnav dnoAoyovpEvos, something seems wanting before Kai, as supplied in the translation: but 
also both before and after these words: e.g. For the men which were with him, heard not the voice, and were amazed and 
overpowered. In fact, he says this in his oration on the stairs, “They heard not the voice of Him that spake to me,” and when 


pleading before Agrippa, he says, “And when we were all fallen to the ground, I heard a voice.” etc. 
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shock, because the eyes have their measure: it is said also that excess of sound makes people deaf 
and stunned (as in a fit) (aonAryac). But*™ him it only blinded, and extinguished his passion by 
fear, so that he should hear what was spoken. “Saul, Saul,” saith He, “why persecutest thou me?” 
And He tells him nothing: does not say, Believe, nor anything whatever of the kind: but expostulates 
with him, all but saying, What wrong, great or small, hast thou suffered from Me, that thou doest 
these things? “And he said, Who art Thou Lord?” (v. 5) thus in the first place confessing himself 
His servant. “And the Lord said, Iam Jesus, whom thou persecutest:” think not thy warring is with 
men.**? And they which were with him heard the voice of Paul, but saw no person to whom he 
answered—for (the Lord) suffered them to be hearers of what was less important. Had they heard 
the other Voice, they would not have believed; but perceiving Paul answering (some person), they 
marvelled. “But arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do.” (v. 6.) 
Observe, how He does not immediately add all, but first softens his mind. In the same way He 
called the disciples also a second time.*® “Tt shall be told thee,” etc.: He gives him good hopes, and 
(intimates) that he shall recover his sight also. “And the men which journeyed with him stood 
speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no man. And Saul arose from the earth; and when his eyes 
were opened, he saw no man: but they led him by the hand, and brought him into Damascus” (v. 
7, 8):—the spoils of the devil (ta oxevn abtov), “his goods” (Matt. xiii. 29), as from some city, 
yea, some metropolis which has been taken. And the wonder of it is, the enemies and foes themselves 
brought him in, in the sight of all! “And for three days he neither did eat nor drink, being blinded.” 
(v. 9.) What could equal this? To compensate the discouragement in the matter of Stephen, here is 
encouragement, in the bringing in of Paul: though that sadness had its consolation in the fact of 
Stephen’s making such an end, yet it also received this further consolation: moreover, the bringing 


454 "AAA todtov Udvov Emr|pwoe: may be rendered, They all saw the light, but it blinded only Paul:—or, Him however it 
only blinded, did not cast him into insensibility, but left him otherwise in possession of his faculties. 

455 The remainder of the verse and the first part of v. 6 to mpd abtov, were absent from Chrysostom’s copy (and Cat. Cc. 
Theoph.) as from Codd. A. B. C. (of New Test.) and Laud’s Gr. and Lat. of Acts: but the last have the clause, oxAnpdv oot T. x. 
A. after dimxec, v. 4. St. Hil. omits the clause durum est, etc. but has, tremens et pavens, etc.—“The voice of Paul:” Didymus 
in Cat. gives this as Chrysostom’s solution of the seeming contradiction between this statement and that of St. Paul in xxii. 9. 
“Tn the first narrative, they heard Paul’s voice, saying, Who art thou, Lord? But saw no man save Paul: in the second, they saw 
the light, but did not hear the voice of the Lord.” 

456 OUTW Kai TOUS HAONTAS ExcAEoEv Ex SevTEpov (Cat. and Sav. marg. join éx 6. to the next sentence). The meaning is: As 
here, there is an interval between the conversion of Saul, and Christ’s announcement of the purpose for which he was called 
(which in Acts xxvi. 15, 16 are put together as if all was said at the same time), so in the case of the disciples, Andrew, John, 
and Simon, there was a first call, related in John i.; then after a while, Christ called them a second time, (see Hom. in Matt. xiv. 
§2) namely, to be fishers of men, Matt. iv. In both cases there was an interval, during which he and they were prepared for the 
further revelation of His will concerning them. The mod. t. (E. Edd.) omits this clause, and substitutes, kai i wv mapaKedevetat 


AvTOV TolEetv Tapaxprpa kK. t. A. “And by what He bids him do, straightway gives him.” etc. 
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in of the villages of the Samaritans afforded very great comfort.—But why did this take place not 
at the very first, but after these things? That it might be shown that Christ was indeed risen. This 
furious assailant of Christ, the man who would not believe in His death and resurrection, the 
persecutor of His disciples, how should this man have become a believer, had not the power of His 
resurrection been great indeed? Be it so, that the other Apostles favored (His pretensions*’’): what 
say you to this man? Why then not immediately after His resurrection? That his hostility might be 
more clearly shown as open war. The man who is so frantic as even to shed blood and cast men 
into prisons, all at once believes! It was not enough that he had never been in Christ’s company: 
the believers must be warred upon by him with vehement hostility: he left to none the possibility 
of going beyond him in fury: none of them all could be so violent. But when he was blinded,** then 
he saw the proofs of His sovereignty and loving kindness: then he answers, “Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” that none may say that he played the hypocrite, he that was even eager for blood, 
and went to the priests, and flung himself upon such dangers, in persecuting and bringing to 
punishment even them that were in foreign parts—under these circumstances he now acknowledges 
His sovereignty. And why was he shone upon by that light not within the city, but before it? The 
many would not have believed, since even there (at Jerusalem when the people heard the voice 
IN which came from above, they said that “it thundered” (John xii. 29, supra, note 2, p. 123); but this 
125 man was authority enough in reporting what was his own affair. And bound he was brought in, 
though not with bonds upon him: and they drew him, who had expected to draw the others. “And 
he eat not, neither drank:” he condemned himself for the past, he confessed, prayed, besought God. 
But should any say, This was the effect of compulsion: (we answer) The same thing happened to 
Elymas: then how came it that he was not changed? (ch. xiii. de Laud. Pauli Hom. iv. §1, t. it. p. 
491.) What (evidence) could be more compulsory than the earthquake at the Resurrection, the report 
of the soldiers, the other miracles, the seeing Himself risen? But these things do not compel (belief) 
they are calculated to teach (it) (obK dvayKaotiKa GAAG StdaKtiKd). Why did not the Jews believe 
when they were told of these things? That he spoke truth was manifest: for he would not have been 
changed, had this not happened; so that all were bound to believe. He was not inferior to them that 


457 "EOtw EkEIVOL AUT@ Exaptovto. Hom. in illud, Saulus adhuc spirans, etc. §5, t. iii. p. 105. “But shameless objectors may 
say (of Peter), that because he was Christ’s disciple, because he had been partaker at His table, had been with Him three years, 
had been under His teaching, had been deluded and cajoled by Him (€xoAakev6n br’ adtod dnatnOeic), therefore it is that he 
preaches His resurrection: but when thou seest Paul, a man who knew Him not, had never heard Him, had never been under His 
teaching: a man, who even after His crucifixion makes war upon Him, puts to death them that believe in Him, throws all into 
confusion and disorder, when thou seest him suddenly converted, and in his toils for the Gospel outstripping the friends of Christ: 
what plea canst thou then have for thine effrontery, in disbelieving the word of the Resurrection?” 

458 Enerdr] 5€ EMANPwWON (EnAnpooprOn, A. om., Cat. ennpwOn, E. D. F. Edd.) tij¢ deonotetacg abtod tad TeKurpio Kat THIS 
idavOpwniac tote dnoKpiveton (for t. &. E. D. F. Edd. yvwpilet, Cat. eiSev) tva (yap add B.) un tic ein Sti OmeEKpiveto, 6 
Kal aipdtwv emOvuyav x. T. A. (Ff Kat tvo pr T16...UmEKp. dc yap O kal atu. én. x. t. A. E. D. F. Edd.) We read ’Emetd1) 8€ 


ennpwon,...thc @. cide. Tote dm. Kupie, k. t. A. tvor Aly k. T. A. 
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preached the Resurrection, and was more credible, by being all at once converted. He had no 
intercourse with any of the believers; it was at Damascus that he was converted, or rather before 
he came to Damascus that this happened to him. I ask the Jew: Say, by what was Paul converted? 
He saw so many signs, and was not converted: his teacher (Gamaliel, supra, p. 87, note 1) was 
converted, and he remained unconverted. Who convinced him—and not only convinced, but all at 
once inspired him with such ardent zeal? Wherefore was it, that he wished even to go into hell 
itself* for Christ’s sake? The truth of the facts is manifest. 

But, as I said, for the present let us take shame to ourselves (when we think of) the eunuch, 
both in his baptism and his reading. Do ye mark how he was in a station of great authority, how he 
was in possession of wealth, and even on his journey allowed himself no rest? What must he have 
been at home, in his leisure hours, this man who rested not even on his travels? What must he have 
been at night? Ye that are in stations of dignity, hear: imitate his freedom from pride,*® (de Lazaro, 
Conc. 111. §3, t. i. p. 748. c) his piety. Though about to return home, he did not say to himself: “I 
am going back to my country, there let me receive baptism;” those cold words which most men 
use! No need had he of signs, no need of miracles: from the Prophet merely, he believed. (b) But**! 
why is it (so ordered) that he sees (Philip) not before he goes to Jerusalem, but after he has been 


459 Ald ti kai Eig yeévvav ndEato dneABeiv UnEp Tob Xpiotod; The modern text substitutes, “that he wished even to be 
accursed (Rom. ix. 2.) for Christ,” See Hom. xvi, ad Rom. in 1. But Chrys. elsewhere uses as strong expressions as he does here. 
Hom. ii. in 2 Thess. $4 o05€ tryv meipav tic yeévvne tyeité Ti eivat Sid Tov Tob Xpiotod m6Oov. And, 514 tov Tob X. n600v, 
KATASEXETAL Kal Ei YEEVVAV EUTECEIV Kal Tis PaotlEtas ExnEoEiv, (cited in the Ecloga de Laud. Paul. t. xii. p. 659, E.) 

460 TO dtu@ov, above, p. 122, 2. Comp. x. §5. of the Eleven Homilies, t. xii. p. 393. “Admire how this man, barbarian as he 
was, and alien, and liable to be puffed up with his great authority, demeaned himself towards a man, poor, beggarly, unknown, 
whom until then he had never set eyes on....If our rulers now, believers though they be, and taught to be humble-minded, and 
with nothing of the barbarian about them, meeting in the public place, I do not say an unknown stranger, but one whom they 
know, would be in no great hurry to give him a seat beside him (in their carriage), how came this man to condescend so much 
to a perfect stranger—for I will not cease to insist upon this—a stranger, I say, one whom he had never seen, a mean-looking 
person, apt to be despised for his appearance, as to bid him mount and sit beside him? Yet this he did, and to his tongue committed 
his salvation, and endured to put himself in the position of a learner: yea, beseeches, intreats, supplicates, saying, ‘I pray thee, 
of whom saith the Prophet this?’ and receives with profound attention what he says. And not only so, but having received, he 
was not remiss, did not put off, did not say, ‘Let me get back to my own country, let me see my friends, my family, my 
kinsfolk’—which is what many Christians say now-a-days when called to baptism: ‘let me get to my country, let me see my 
wife, let me see my children with my other kinsfolk: with them present, and making holiday with me, so will I enjoy the benefit 
of baptism, so partake of the Grace.’ But not these words spake he, the barbarian: Jew as he was, and trained to make strict 
account of places, especially with (the Law) ever sounding in his ears the duty of observing the Place, insomuch that he had 
gone a long journey to Jerusalem, on purpose that he might worship in the place which God commanded: and behold, all at once 
casting away all that he had been used to in this regard, and relinquishing this strict observance of place, no sooner is the discourse 
finished, and he sees a fountain by the roadside, than he says, ‘See, here is water, what doth hinder me to be baptized?’” 


461 The letters (a) (b) denote the order of the two parts in mss. and Edd. 
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there? It was not meet that he should see the Apostles under persecution. Because*” he was yet 
weak, the Prophet was not easy; (but yet the Prophet) catechized him. For even now, if any of you 
would apply himself to the study of the Prophets, he would need no miracles. And, if you please, 
let us take in hand the prophecy itself. “He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and like a lamb 
dumb before his shearer, so opened He not His mouth: in His humiliation His judgment was taken 
away: and who shall declare His generation? for His life is taken from the earth.“ (v. 22, 23.) It is 
likely he had heard that He was crucified, [and now he learns], that “His life is taken away from 
the earth,” and the rest that “He did no sin, nor deceit in His mouth:” that He prevailed to save 


462 did TO doBEvES Et1: Edd, give this to the preceding sentence, and then: OSE TpdtEpov OUTWS Nv EUKOAOV, WC OTE O 
TMPOMNtNS AVTOV Kat XNOEV: “nor was it so easy before, as (it was) when the Prophet had catechized him:” which is irrelevant 
to the question: for Philip might have found him engaged in the same study then as afterwards. The old text has: ob rv eUKoAo., 
O TpoMHtns yap avtov Katrxnoev, but A. rightly omits yap. Something is wanting; e.g. either, “until Philip catechized him,” 
or rather, “but yet the prophet catechized him.” What follows is much confused in the mss. By “the prophecy itself’ Chrys. 
probably means more than the two verses given in the Acts, viz. Isai. liii. 7-12.—“It is likely he had heard that He had been 
crucified,” so C. D. F. (i.e. as appears further on, the eunuch when at Jerusalem had heard of the Crucifixion, had seen the rent 
in the rocks, etc., another reason why it was fit that he should have first visited Jerusalem:) but B., “Perhaps he had not heard:” 
and E. Edd., “Hence he learnt.” After “taken from the earth,” C. alone has, kai ta &AAa do’ (sic) &paptiav ovK Emotnoev, the 
others, 6t1 du. ovk Em. after which Savile alone adds, “nor was guile found in His mouth.” After €otavpwOn something is wanting, 
e.g. vov dé Eua8ev or katnxrOn. In Kai ta &AAa there seems to be a reference to the sequel in “the prophecy itself,” viz. “and 
the rest which may be read in Isaiah, as that He did no sin,” etc.—A., as usual, omits the whole passage: E. refashions it thus; 
“Hence He learnt that He was crucified, that His life is taken away from the earth, that He did no sin, that He prevailed to save 
others also, that His generation is not to be declared, that the rocks were rent, that the veil was torn, that dead men were raised 
from the tombs: or rather, all these things Philip told him.” etc. so Edd. 

463 In the quotation the N.T. follows the LXX. (Is. liii. 7, 8), which but imperfectly renders the original. The meaning is obscure 
in Hebrew, but the best rendering is probably that of the R.V. which renders v. 8 thus: “By oppression and judgment he was 
taken away; and as for his generation, who among them considered that he was cut off out of the land of the living?” for which 
the LXX. and N.T. have: “In his humiliation his judgment was taken away: His generation who shall declare, for his life is taken 
from the earth.” It is almost useless to inquire what the LXX. translators could have meant by this rendering. Concerning the 
meaning of the first clause, there are four theories: (1) The judgment announced by His enemies was taken away, i.e., annulled 
by God (Bengel, Lechler). (2) His judicial power was taken away during his humiliation, i.e., he did not appear as men’s judge 
(Humphrey). (3) His judgment (punishment) was taken away, i.e., ended—by death (Meyer, Robinson). (4) The judgment due 
him—the rights of justice—was withheld by his enemies (Gloag, Hackett). 

The latter part of the LXX. trans.: “who shall declare,” etc., has been understood in the following ways: (1) Who shall declare his 
divine Sonship?—the reference being to the “eternal generation” of the Son (the Patristic view). (2) Who shall declare the number of his 
spiritual seed, i.e., predict the extent of his kingdom? (the Reformers). (3) Who shall declare the wickedness of his contemporaries, for he 
was put to death (Meyer, De Wette, Lechler, Alford, Gloag). This interp. assigns to the word “generation,” the same meaning which the 
R.V. gives to it in the original passage and is the preferable view. It should be admitted that this is a probable theory of what the LXX. 


ought to have meant by the words which they used; that they did consciously mean this is far less certain —G.B.S. 
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others also: [and] who He is, Whose generation is unutterable. It is likely he had seen the riven 
rocks there (on the spot), and (had heard) how the veil was rent, and how there was darkness, and 
so forth: and all these things Philip mentioned, merely taking his text from the Prophet. It is a great 
thing, this reading of the Scriptures! That was fulfilled which was spoken by Moses, “Sitting, lying 
down, rising up, and walking, remember the Lord thy God.” (Deut. vi. 7.) For the roads, especially 
when they are lonely, give us opportunity for reflection, there being none to disturb us. Both this 
man is on the road and Paul on the road: howbeit the latter no man draws, but Christ alone. This 
was too great a work for the Apostles: and, greater still, in that, the Apostles being at Jerusalem, 
and no person of authority at Damascus, he nevertheless returned thence converted: yet those at 
Damascus knew that he did not come from Jerusalem converted, for he brought letters, that he 
might put the believers in bonds. Like a consummate Physician, when the fever was at its height, 
Christ brought help to him: for it was needful that he should be quelled in the midst of his frenzy. 
For then most of all would he be brought down, and condemn himself as one guilty of dreadful 
audacity. (a) For these things Paul deplores himself, saying, “Howbeit for this cause I obtained 
mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might show all His long suffering.” (1 Tim. 1. 13-16.) Verily 
one has reason to admire this eunuch. He did not see Christ, he saw no miracle: he beheld Jerusalem 
standing yet entire (ovveotdta): he believed Philip. How came he to behave thus? His soul was 
earnest (ueuepluvNuevn). Yet the thief (on the cross) had seen miracles: the wise men had seen a 
star; but this man, nothing of the kind. So great a thing is the careful reading of the Scriptures! 
What of Paul then! did he not study the law? But he, it seems to me, was specially reserved, for 
the purpose which I have already mentioned by anticipation, because Christ would fain draw to 
Himself the Jews by inducements from every quarter. For had they been in their right mind, nothing 
was so likely to do them good as this; for this, more than miracles and all else, was calculated to 


attract them: as,*™ 


on the other hand, nothing is so apt to prove a stumbling block to men of duller 
minds. See then how, after the Apostle, we have God also doing miracles. They accused the Apostles 
after these [miracles of theirs]; they cast them into prison: see thereupon God doing the miracles. 
For instance, the bringing them out of prison, was His miracle: the bringing Philip, His miracle: 
the bringing Paul over, was His.—Observe in what way Paul is honored, in what way the eunuch. 
There, Christ appears, probably because of his hardness, and because Ananias*® would not (else) 
have been persuaded. Conversant with these wonders, let us show ourselves worthy. But many in 


these times, even when they come to church, do not know what is read; whereas the eunuch, even 


464 Sornep ovv obdev obtW okavdadiZev EiwOe Tobs MaxUTEépoUG: i.e. Saul’s conversion would have weighed with the Jews 
ei vobv eixov, but it was a great stumbling-block to them as nayUtepot: “as indeed nothing is so apt to prove a stumbling-block 
to men of duller minds,” as this is—viz. the sudden conversion of one of their own party to the opposite side. 

465 Kal Ott obK Gv éretoOn Avaviac, A. B. C. But Edd. omit Ananias: “because he (Paul) would not otherwise have been 
persuaded.” In the next sentence, C. F. have Evtpepopevon, “nurtured:” B. évtpupavtes, “luxuriating:” A. E. D. Edd. 


EVOTPEPOUEVOL. 
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in public (€n’ dyopac) and riding in his chariot, applied himself to the reading of the Scriptures. 
Not so you: none takes the Bible in hand: nay, everything rather than the Bible. 
Say, what are the Scriptures for? For as much as in you lies, it is all undone. What is the Church 
IN for? Tie up*® the Bibles: perhaps the judgment would not be such, not such the punishment: if one 
127 were to bury them in dung, that he might not hear them, he would not so insult them as you do 
now. For say, what is the insult there? That the man has buried them. And what here? That we do 
not hear them. Say, when is a person most insulted—when he is silent, and one makes no answer, 
or, when he does speak (and is unheeded)? So that the insult is greater in the present case, when 
He does speak and thou wilt not hear: greater the contempt. “Speak not to us” (Is. xxx. 10), we 
read, they said of old to the Prophets: but ye do worse, saying, Speak:**’ we will not do. For there 
they turned them away that they should not even speak, as feeling that from the voice itself they 
got some sort of awe and obligation; whereas you, in the excess of your contempt, do not even this. 


Believe me, if you stopped our*® 


mouths by putting your hands over them, the insult would not be 
SO great as it is now. For say, whether shows greater contempt, he that hears, even when hindering 
by this action, or, he that will not even hear? Say—if we shall look at it as a case of an insult 
offered—suppose one person to check the party insulting him, and to stop his mouth, as being hurt 
by the insults, and another person to show no concern, but pretend not even to hear them: whether 
will show most contempt? Would you not say the latter? For the former shows that he feels himself 
hit: the latter all but stops the mouth of God. Did ye shudder at what was said? Why, the mouth by 
which God speaks, is the mouth of God. Just as our mouth is the mouth of our soul, though the soul 
has no mouth, so the mouth of the Prophets is the mouth of God. Hear, and shudder. There, common 
(to the whole congregation) stands the deacon crying aloud, and saying, “Let us attend to the 
reading.” It is the common voice of the whole Church, the voice which he utters, and yet none does 
attend. After him begins the Reader, “The Prophecy of Esaias,” and still none attends, although 
Prophecy has nothing of man in it. Then after this, he says, “Thus saith the Lord,’*® and still none 


attends. Then after this punishments and vengeances, and still even then none attends. But what is 


466 dfjoov. i.e. tie them up, and keep them shut. E. Edd. katé&ywoov, “Bury.” Below, for kai ur dxovo1 avtav, we read tva 
un. C. however has &xove1, which may imply that the sentence should be joined to the preceding one, ov torattn KdAaotc, Et 
TIC KATAXWOELEV AVTA EV KOTIPW, Kal El LN] AKovEL AvTHv: “not such the punishment, were one to bury, etc., as it is if he refuse 
to hear them.” 

467 All the mss. and Edd. Mn AaAeite, “Speak not.” But the context plainly requires the sense. “Speak on, if you will: we 
will not do what you bid us:” though it should rather be, OUK dxovouev. 

468 E. bpiv, “your mouths,” so Edd. except Sav. and below, 6 dxobwv kai un mEeWdpEvos LElGovws KatTappovei, where the 
old text has, 6 dxotwv pet. Kat. Kai 51a tovtov KwAUvwv, “by this,” viz. by putting his hand on the speaker’s mouth. 

469 When the Deacon had ordered silence by proclaiming, if need were, several times, Tpooéxwpev! the Reader commenced 
the Lesson, if from the Old Testament or the Gospels, with the formula, Ta&de Agye KUptoc, “Thus saith the Lord:” (for the 
Epistles, with, “Dearly beloved Brethren.”) See Hom. in 2 Thess. iii. §4. p. 527. D. 
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the common excuse? “It is always the same things over again.” This it is most of all, that ruins you. 
Suppose you knew the things, even so you certainly ought not to turn away: since in the theatres 
also, is it not always the same things acted over again, and still you take no disgust? How dare you 
talk about “the same things,” you who know not so much as the names of the Prophets? Are you 
not ashamed to say, that this is why you do not listen, because it is “the same things over again,” 
while you do not know the names of those who are read, and this, though always hearing the same 
things? You have yourself confessed that the same things are said. Were I to say this as a reason 
for finding fault with you, you would need to have recourse to quite a different excuse, instead of 
this which is the very thing you find fault with—Do not you exhort your son? Now if he should 
say, “Always the same things!” would not you count it an insult? It would be time enough to talk 
of “the same things,” when we both knew the things, and exhibited them in our practice. Or rather, 
even then, the reading of them would not be superfluous. What equal to Timothy? tell me that: and 
yet to him says Paul, “Give attention to reading, to exhortation. (1 Tim. iv. 13.) For it is not possible, 
I say not possible, ever to exhaust the mind of the Scriptures. It is a well which has no bottom. “I 
said,” saith the Preacher, “I am become wise:*” and then it departed from me.”—(Eccles. vii. 24.) 
Shall I show you that the things are not “the same?” How many persons, do you suppose, have 
spoken upon the Gospels? And yet all have spoken in a way which was new and fresh. For the 
more one dwells on them, the more insight does he get, the more does he behold the pure light. 
Look, what a number of things I am going to speak of:—say, what is narrative? what is prophecy? 
what is parable? what is type? what is allegory? what is symbol? what are Gospels? Answer me 
only to this one point, which is plain: why are they called Gospels, “good tidings?” And yet ye 
Bs have often heard that good news ought to have nothing sad in it: yet this “good news” has abundance 
128 of sadness in it. “Their fire,” it saith, “shall never be quenched: their worm shall not die:” (Mark 
ix. 44.) “Shall appoint his portion,” it saith, “with the hypocrites,” with them that are “cut asunder: 
then shall He say, I know you not: Depart from Me, ye that work iniquity.” (Matt. xxiv. 51; vii. 
23.) Surely,*”' we do not deceive ourselves, when we imagine that we tell you in your own 


410 Einov, goopioOnv, pnot, kai tote anéoty an’ gob. Ben. rendering the passage with Erasmus, “Deceptus sum, et tunc 
recessit a me,” remarks. “I do not see how this agrees with what precedes.” The Paris Editor, “Novi. inquiunt. et tum mihi effluxit,” 
as if it were a proverb. In the LXX, it is, Fina, copio®joopa, kai abtn guaKpvvn dn’ éuod. E.V. “T said I will be wise, but it 
was far from me.” 

471 “Apa pr] drat@pev Eavtove, voutfovtes tata EAANviott byiv Agyetv; mss. and Edd., &pa pr without the interrogation. 
Ben. “/gitur ne decipiamus nosmetipsos hac Greco more dici.” The meaning seems to be, “When we tell you these things as 
evayyéAia, do we deceive ourselves in thinking that we are speaking Greek—that we are using the term aright?—Yes to judge 
from your looks, one may see that they are anything but evayyéA1a to you. ‘Ypeic katngeite, DuEIs KEKHPWwoRE’ dmonANKTOL 
TUYXAVETE KATW KUTTOVTES.” The innovator (E. Edd.) quite alters the meaning, as if it were, “You look as indifferent as if it 


were no concern of yours;” viz. “Or, have you nothing to do with these things? But you are struck deaf (kexw@wo0e), and as if 
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mother-tongue (‘EAAnviott) these good tidings? You look downcast; you are stunned; you are struck 
all of a heap, unable to hold up your heads. “Good news” should have nothing in it of a duty to be 
done, but rather should counsel what is good: whereas these “Gospels” have endless duties to be 
done. And again, to mention other things, as for instance, Except a man hate father and mother, he 
is not worthy of Me” (Luke xiv. 26): and “I am not come to bring peace upon earth, but a sword” 
(Matt. x. 34; Luke xii. 51): and “In the world ye shall have tribulation—(John xvi. 33.) excellent*” 
good tidings these, are they not! For good news is such as this—“You shall have this and that good 
thing:” as in common life men say one to another, “What shall I have for my good news? Your 
father is coming, or, your mother:” he does not say, “You must do this or that.” —Again, tell me, 
how do the Gospels differ from the Prophets? Why are not the Prophecies also called Gospels, 
good tidings? For they tell the same things: for instance, “The lame shall leap as an hart.” (Is. xxxv. 
6.) “The Lord shall give the word to them that preach the Gospel” (Ps. Ixviii. 11): and, “A new 
heaven and a new earth.” (Is. Ixv. 17.) Why are not those also called Gospels? But if, while you do 
not so much as know what “Gospels” mean, you so despise the reading of the Scriptures, what shall 
I say to you?—Let me speak of something else. Why four Gospels? why not, ten? why not twenty? 
If “many have taken in hand to set forth a narrative” (Luke 1. 1), why not one person? Why they 
that were disciples (i.e. Apostles)? why they that were not disciples? But why any Scriptures at all? 
And yet, on the contrary, the Old Testament says, “I will give you a New Testament.” (Jer. xxxi. 
31.) Where are they that say, “Always the same things?” If ye knew these, that, though a man should 
live thousands of years, they are not “the same things,” ye would not say this. Believe me, I will 
not tell you the answers to any of these questions; not in private, not in public: only, if any find 
them out, I will nod assent. For this is the way we have made you good-for-nothing, by always 
telling you the things ready to your hands, and not refusing when we ought. Look, you have questions 
enough: consider them, tell me the reasons. Why Gospels? Why not Prophecies? Why duties, to 
be done, in the Gospels? If one is at a loss, let another seek the answer, and contribute each to the 
others from what he has: but now we will hold our peace. For if what has been spoken has done 
you no good, much less would it, should we add more. We only pour water into a vessel full of 
holes. And the punishment too is all the greater for you. Therefore, we will hold our peace. Which 
that we may not have to do, it rests with yourselves. For if we shall see your diligence, perhaps we 
will again speak, that both ye may be more approved, and we may rejoice over you, in all things 
giving glory to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ: to Him be glory and dominion now 
and ever, and world without end. Amen. 


you were ina fit, hang down your heads.”—Below, for xai néAwv Etepa E96), oiov, the same have, oiangp got kai ta to1abta, 
“such as are also these.” 
472 Edd. KaAd ye ob yap tadta evayyéAra: read Kaddye (ovyap;) tabta evayyéAta. In the next sentence, Ti pot tav 


evayyeAtwv; Ben. “Quid mihi est evangeliorum.” 
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N\ 


= Homily XX. 


Acts IX. 10, 12 


“And there was a certain disciple at Damascus, named Ananias; and to him said the Lord in a 
vision, Ananias. And he said, Behold, I am here, Lord. And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and 
go into the street which is called Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for one called Saul, 
of Tarsus: for, behold, he prayeth, and hath seen in a vision a man named Ananias coming in, 
and putting his hand on him, that he might receive his sight.” 


What may be the reason that He neither drew any one of high authority and importance, nor 
caused such to be forthcoming for the purpose of instructing Paul?*” It was, because it was not 
meet that he should be induced by men, but only by Christ Himself: as in fact this man taught him 
nothing, but merely baptized him; for, as soon as baptized (pwtto8 ic), he was to draw upon himself 
the grace of the Spirit, by his zeal and exceeding earnestness. And that Ananias was no very 
distinguished person, is plain. For, “the Lord,” it says, “spake unto him in a vision, and Ananias 
answered and said, Lord, I have heard by many of this man, how much evil he hath done to Thy 
saints at Jerusalem.” (v. 13.) For if he spoke in objection to Him, much more would he have done 
so, had He sent an Angel. And this is why, in the former instance, neither is Philip told what the 
matter is; but he sees the Angel, and then the Spirit bids him go near to the chariot. But observe 
here how the Lord relieves him of his fear: “He is blind,” saith He, “and prayeth, and art thou 
afraid?” In the same way Moses also is afraid: so that the words betokened that he was afraid, and 
shrunk from the task, not that he did not believe. He said,” have heard from many concerning this 
man.” What sayest thou? God speaketh, and thou hesitatest? They did not yet well know the power 
of Christ. “And here he hath authority from the chief priests to bind all that call on Thy name.” (v. 
14.) How was that known? It is likely that they, being in fear, made minute enquiries. He does not 
say this, as thinking that Christ does not know the fact, but, “such being the case, how,” says he, 
“can these things be?” As in fact those (in the Gospel) say, “Who can be saved?”—(Mark x. 26.) 
This is done, in order that Paul may believe him that shall come to him: “he hath seen in a vision:” 
it hath showed him beforehand: “he prayeth,” saith (the Lord): fear not. And observe, He speaks 


473 CEcumen. adds from some other source, “but Ananias who was one of the Seventy:” and afterwards, “And this Ananias 
was a deacon, as Paul himself testifies in the Canons:” the latter from Ammonius the Presbyter, in the Catena.—Below, Kai 61 
(Cat., “Ot1 yap) ob TOV oEd5pa EmiorWwv Tv, SiAov, C. comp. p. 279. But Edd. “But that Ananias also was one of the very 
distinguished persons, is plain both from what (the Lord) reveals and says to him, and from what he himself says in answer: 


Lord, I have heard,” etc. 
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not to him of the success achieved: teaching us not to speak of our achievements. And,‘ though 

He saw him afraid, for all this He said it not. “Thou shalt not be disbelieved:” “he hath seen,” saith 

He, “in a vision a man (named) Ananias:” for this is why it was “in a vision,” namely, because he 

was blind. And not even the exceeding wonderfulness of the thing took possession of the disciple’s 
mind, so greatly was he afraid. But observe: Paul being blind, in this way He restored to sight. “But 

the Lord said unto him, Go thy way: for he is a chosen vessel unto Me, to bear My name before 

the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel: for I will show him how great things he must 
suffer for My name’s sake.” (v. 15, 16.) “Not only,” saith He, “shall he be a believer, but even a 
teacher, and great boldness shall he show: “before Gentiles and kings’—such shall be the spread 

of the doctrine!—that just as He astonished (him) by the former, so He may (startle him even more) 

by the latter.” “And Ananias went, and entered into the house, and laid his hands upon him, and 

said, Brother Saul’—he straightway addresses him as a friend by that name—“Jesus, Who appeared 

IN unto thee in the way in which thou camest’”—and yet Christ had not told him this, but he learnt it 
130 from the Spirit—“hath sent me unto thee, that thou mayest receive thy sight, and be filled with the 
Holy Ghost.” (v. 17.) As he said this, he laid his hands upon him. “And immediately there fell from 

his eyes as it had been scales.” (v. 18.) Some say this was a sign of his blindness. Why did he not 

blind his eyes (entirely)? This was more wonderful, that, with his eyes open, he did not see: (v. 8) 
which was just his case in respect of the Law, until*”® the Name of Jesus was put on him. “And he 


474 Kai pofovpevov iv, o05¢ obtwe Einev. OOK dt1otHOron. The mod, t. prefixes M&AAov 5, and adds, 4AAG Ti; "Avaotac 
TopevOntt. “Nay, even seeing him afraid, even then He said not, Thou shalt not be disbelieved: (Erasm. negligently, Be not 
unbelieving:) but what? Arise,” etc. So Morel. Sav. but Ben. puts a full stop at idwv: as if the meaning were, “because He would 
teach us,” etc.: or rather, “because He also saw him to be afraid. Nor did He speak thus. Thou shalt not,” etc. But the full stop 
should be placed at einev: “nay, though he saw him afraid, He did not tell him what had happened to Paul—the victory He had 
won over this adversary. But only, Fear not to be disbelieved for he hath seen,” etc. 

475 tva Wornep e€énAnttev toUTH, oUtW KdKetvw. (Sav. marg. tobto, K&xetvo.) “That as He (Christ) astonished (Ananias) 
by the one, so He may by the other.” tovtw, by the announcement of Saul as a believer; éxeivw, by that of his becoming a 
preacher, and before Gentiles and kings. (Chrys. is negligent in his use of the pronouns obtoc and éxeivoc.) Or it may be, “that 
as he (Saul) astonished (men) by his conversion, so by his wonderful boldness as a preacher.”——E. Edd. omit this, and substitute, 
“as to prevail over all nations and kings.” 

476 “But when was the name of Jesus put upon Paul, that he should recover his sight? Here is either something wrong in the 
text, or we must say that Ananias put the name of Jesus on Paul, when, having laid his hands on him, he told him that it was 
Jesus from whom he should receive his sight.” Ben.,—who surely must have overlooked the clause dmep EnaBev Eri tod vopou, 
to which these words belong.—Above, Tivéc¢ pact tis MHPWoEWS Eival TOOTO oNUEiov, the meaning is, that this falling off the 
scales, etc., is an emblem of his mental blindness, and of his recovery therefrom. The innovator, not understanding this, alters 
it to, tabtac tivés Pact Tic T. avTOO Eivon aitiac. “Some say that these were the cause of his blindness:” which is accepted by 
Edd.—And below, “lest any should imagine,” etc., where tic, E. bracketted by Sav., adopted by the other Edd. is due to the same 
hand. 
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received sight forthwith, and arose, and was baptized. And having taken food, he recovered strength.” 
(v. 19.) He was faint, therefore, both from his journey and from his fear; both from hunger, and 
from dejection of mind. Wishing therefore to deepen his dejection, He made the man blind until 
the coming of Ananias: and, that he might not imagine the blindness to be (only) fancy, this is the 
reason of the scales. He needed no other teaching: that which had befallen was made teaching (to 
him). “And he was with the disciples which were at Damascus certain days. And straightway in 
the synagogues he preached Jesus,*” that He is the Son of God.” (v. 20.) See, straightway he was 
a teacher in the synagogues. He was not ashamed of the change, was not afraid while the very things 
in which he was glorious afore-time, the same he destroyed. Even*” from his first appearance on 
the stage here was a man, death-dealing, ready for deeds of blood: seest thou what a manifest sign 
(was here)? And with this very thing, he put all in fear: for, said they, Hither also is he come for 
this very thing. “But all that heard him were amazed, and said: Is not this he that destroyed them 
which called on this name in Jerusalem, and came hither for that intent, that he might bring them 
bound unto the chief priests? But Saul increased the more in strength, and confounded the Jews 
which dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is very Christ.” (v. 21, 22.) As one learned in the Law, 
he stopped their mouths, and suffered them not to speak. They thought they were rid of disputation 
in such matters, in getting rid of Stephen, and they found another, more vehement than Stephen.*” 


480 


(Recapitulation.) But let us look at what relates to Ananias.**° The Lord said not to him, Converse 


with him, and catechize him. For if, when He said, “He prayeth, and hath seen a man laying his 


477 For Inootv (the reading accredited by the leading authorities in v. 20) here and in the second exposition, E. alone has 


Xptotov (with text recept.) adopted by Edd. 


478 Kai eb0éwe éx Tpootpiwv, Bavatév 6 &vOpwros fv viz. ch. vii. 58. C. has Savatwv, for which A. conjecturally substitutes 
Bavpaotos. 
479 The narratives given by Paul himself of his conversion in Acts xxii. and Acts xxvi. as well as allusion to the subjects in 


his epistles, present some harmonistic difficulties, which have, however, been greatly exaggerated by a criticism which is 
unfavorable to the historical character of the Acts. The constant factors in all the accounts are: the light from heaven, the voice 
of Jesus and Saul’s answer, and the solemn charge commissioning Saul to bear the name of Christ to the Gentiles. In Acts xxvi. 
the interview with Ananias is omitted; in chap. xxii. it is narrated, but the occasion of Ananias’ going to Saul is not given; in 
chap. ix. the Lord is represented as speaking to him and bidding him go, and it is affirmed that at the same time Saul has a vision 
of his coming. In xxii. the address of Ananias is considerably more extended than in ix. Some minor points of difference have 
been noted, as: in ix. 7 it is said that Saul’s companions heard the voice but saw no one, while in xxii. 9, it is said that they saw 
the light but heard not the voice of Him who spoke. The discrepancy is resolved by many by translating r{Kovoav(xxii. 9) 
“understood”—an admissable sense (so, Lechler, Hackett, Lange). It is certainly an unwarranted criticism which rejects the 
common matter of the various narratives upon the ground of such incidental variations in the traditions in which a great and 
mysterious experience has been preserved.—G.B.S. 

480 Lebo 5€ KaAeitar SiKatwc’ Serkvvvtos tod Adyovu Sti ovkK Zot1 Pvorky 1] KaKia’ oKEdoc, OnNolv, EKAoytic’ TO SdKILOV 


yap éxAcyoueda. A. B. C. N. ie. “Justly is he called a oxebos, for he is well-fitted for the work of Christ by his energy and 
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hands upon him,” (v. 11, 12.) He did not persuade him, much less had He said this. So that he shall 
not disbelieve thee, “he hath seen in a vision.” Observe how in the former instance neither is Philip 
told all immediately. Fear not, He saith: “for this man is a chosen vessel for Me. (v. 15.) He more 
than sufficiently released him of his fear, if the case be so that this man shall be so zealous in our 
cause, as even to suffer many things. And justly he is called “a vessel” (or, instrument)—for reason 
IN shows that evil is not a physical quality: “a vessel of election” (or, chosen instrument), He saith; 
131 for we choose that which is approved. And let not any imagine, that (Ananias) speaks in unbelief 
of what was told him, as imagining that Christ was deceived: far from it! but affrighted and trembling, 
he did not even attend to what was said, at hearing the name of Paul. Moreover, the Lord does not 
tell that He has blinded him: at the mention of his name fear had prepossessed his soul: “see,” he 
says, “to whom Thou art betraying me: ‘and hither for this very purpose is he come, to bind all that 
call upon Thy Name.’ I fear, lest he take me to Jerusalem: why dost Thou cast me into the mouth 
of the lion?” He is terrified, even while he speaks these words; that from every quarter we may 
learn the energetic character (cpetrjv) of the man. For that these things should be spoken by Jews, 
were nothing wonderful: but that these (the believers) are so terrified, it is a most mighty proof of 
the power of God. Both the fear is shown, and the obedience greater after the fear. For there was 
indeed need of strength. Since He says, “a vessel of election,” that thou mayest not imagine that 
God is to do all, He adds, “to bear My Name before Gentiles and kings, and the children of Israel. 
Ananias has heard what he most desired—that against the Jews also he will take his stand: this 
above all gave him courage. “For I,” saith He, “will show him how great things he must suffer for 
My Name’s sake.” At the same time also this is said by way of putting Ananias to the blush: If he, 
that was so frantic, shall suffer all things, and thou not willing even to baptize him! “It is well,” 


eammestness. These need but to be turned to the right objects. It is contrary to right reason to say, that evil is a physical quality 
or essence, and therefore unchangeable. (See this argued Hom. lix. in Matt. p. 596.) A fit implement, therefore, and of no common 
kind: a oxedoc Exdoyiije, of all others to be chosen, because of its approved suitableness for the purpose.” Thus St. Chrysostom 
constantly interprets this expression. Hom. xviii. in Rom. §6 t. ix. 638. “When the stars were created, the Angels admired: but 
this man Christ Himself admired, saying, A chosen vessel is this man to Me!” Comm. inc. 1. Gal. §9, t. x. 674 “Called me by 
His grace. Yet God saith, that He called Him, because of his virtue, (514 trv dpetrjv,) saying, A chosen vessel, etc.: i.e. fit to do 
service, and do a great work...But Paul himself everywhere ascribes it all to grace.” Hom. iii. in 1 Tim. §1, t. xi. 562. “God, 
foreknowing what he would be before he began to preach, saith, A chosen vessel etc. For as they who in war bear the royal 
standard, the labarum as we call it, have need of much skill and bravery not to deliver it into the enemy’s hands, so they that 
bear the name of Christ,” etc. And de Compunct. ad Demetr. lib. i. §9, t. i. 138. “Since grace will have our part, (ta map’ NU@v 
Cntei,) therefore some it follows and abides with, from some it departs, and to the rest it never even reaches. And to show that 
God first examined well the bent of the will (tpoatpeotc,) and thereupon gave the grace before this blessed man had done aught 
wonderful, hear what the Lord saith of him: A chosen vessel,” etc-—The modern text: ““And having said Zxedoc, so as to show 
that the evil in him (1) Kaxia abtod) is not physical, He adds, éxAoyijc, to declare that he is also approved; for,” etc—CEcumen. 


deikvvolv Ot1 OVK ETL PuaIKT 1 KaKia avtH, “The Lord shows that vice is not natural to him.” 
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saith he: “let him continue blind” (this**' is why he says these words): “he is blind: why dost Thou 
at all bid me open his eyes, that he may bind (men) again?” Fear not the future: for that opening of 
his eyes he will use not against you, but for you (with reference to that saying, “That he may receive 
his sight’ (v. 12), these words are spoken): for not only will he do you no harm, but he “will suffer 
many things.” And what is wonderful indeed is,** that he shall first know “how great things he 
shall suffer,” and then shall take the field against the perils—“Brother Saul, the Lord Jesus”—he 
saith not, “Who made thee blind,” but, “Who appeared with thee in the way, hath sent me unto thee 
that thou mayest receive thy sight” (v. 17): observe this man also, how he utters nothing boastful, 
but just as Peter said in the case of the lame man, “Why look ye on us, as though by our own power 
or holiness we had made him to walk,” (ch. iii. 12) so here also he saith, “Jesus, Who appeared 
unto thee.” (b) Or,**? (he saith it) that the other may believe: and he saith not, He that was crucified, 
the Son of God, He that doeth wonders: but what? “He that appeared unto thee:” (speaking) from 
what the other knew: as Christ also added no more, neither said, I am Jesus, the Crucified, the 
Risen: but what? “Whom thou persecutest.” Ananias said not, “The persecuted,” that he may not 
seem as it were to rave over him (€nevOovot& 139-v), to deride him, “Who appeared unto thee in 
the way:” and yet He did not (visibly) appear, but was seen by the things done. And immediately 
he added, wishing to draw a veil over the accusation: “That thou mayest receive thy sight.” I came 
not to reprove the past, but to bestow the gift: “that thou mayest receive thy sight, and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” (a) With hands laid on, he spake these words. “And immediately there fell 
from his eyes,” etc. (v. 18): a double blindness is removed.—And why saith it, “Having taken food, 
he was strengthened?” (v. 19.) Because they that are in such case become relaxed: he had no heart 
to partake of food before, until he obtained the mighty gifts. (c) It seems to me, that both Paul and 
Cornelius, at the very instant when the words were spoken, received the Spirit. And yet (in this 
case) the giver was no great one. So true is it, that there was naught of man’s in the things done, 
nor aught was done by man, but God was present, the Doer of these things. And at the same time 
(the Lord) both teaches him to think modestly of himself, in that He does not bring him to the 


481 dra todto tabta A€yer: i.e. Ananias’ objection, (v. 13) in fact comes to this: this was the feeling which prompted his 
words. The innovator substitutes, 51a todto viv tpEPOG, St1...““therefore is he now gentle, because he is blind:” E. Edd.—The 
meaning is; “In saying, ‘I will show him how much he shall suffer,’ etc. the Lord rebukes Ananias’ reluctance to baptize him, 
and restore his sight: his answer, ‘Lord, I have heard,’ etc. was in fact as good as saying, Let him remain blind, it is better so.” 
The parenthetic, mp0¢ 10, “Iva dvaBAgn, tadta eipytat, looks like a marginal note of one who did not perceive the connection.—E. 
makes it, “To that saying, ‘That he may receive his sight,’ let this be added.” 

482 Kai to 51 Savpaotov Sti mpdtEpov MEtoEtal, Kai Tote. So all our mss. (Cat. tO mp.) We conjecture the true reading to be, 
Ott MpdtEpoOV Eloetan: “he shall first know,” viz. “how many things he must suffer,” etc. v. 16. 

483 In the mss. and Edd. the portions here marked J, a, c, occur in the order a, b, c. The clause fj Hote miotedoa Exeivov 
being thus thrown out of its connection, perplexed the scribes: Cat. omits f, “until he obtained the mighty gifts, so that he 


(Exeivov, Ananias?) believed.” A. E. F. D. reject the clause altogether. N. dote Kai 7. €. 
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Apostles who were so admired, and shows that there is nothing of man here. He was not filled, 
however, with the Spirit which works signs: that in this way also his faith might be shown; for he 
IN wrought no miracles. “And straightway,” it says, “in the synagogues he preached Jesus” —(v. 20) 
132 not that He is risen—not this: no, nor that He liveth: but what? immediately he strictly expounded 
the doctrine—“that this is the Son of God. And all that heard him were amazed,” etc. (v. 21.) They 
were reduced to utter incredulity. And yet they ought not to have wondered only, but to worship 
and reverence. “Is not this he,” etc. He had not merely been a persecutor, but “destroyed them 
which called on this Name’”—they did not say, “on Jesus;” for hatred, they could not bear even to 
hear His name—and what is more marvellous still, “and came hither for this purpose,” etc. “We 
cannot say, that he associated with the Apostles before.” See by how many (witnesses) he is 
confessed to have been of the number of the enemies! But Paul not only was not confounded by 
these things, nor hid his face for shame, but “increased the more in strength, and confounded the 
Jews” (v. 22), i.e. put them to silence, left them nothing to say for themselves, “proving, that this 

is very Christ.” “Teaching,” it says: for this man was a teacher. 

“And after that many days were fulfilled, the Jews took counsel to kill him.’*** (v. 23.) The 
Jews again resort to that valid argument (ioyvpov ovAAoylopdv) of theirs, not now seeking 
false-accusers and false-witnesses; they cannot wait for these now: but what do they? They set 
about it by themselves. For as they see the affair on the increase, they do not even use the form of 
a trial. “But their laying await was known of Saul. And they watched the gates day and night to 
kill him.” (v. 24.) For this was more intolerable to them than the miracles which had taken 
place—than the five thousand, the three thousand, than everything, in short. And observe him, how 
he is delivered, not by (miraculous) grace, but by man’s wisdom—not as the apostles were—(ExeEivo1, 
ch. v. 19) that thou mayest learn the energetic (&petnv) character of the man, how he shines even 
without miracles. “Then the disciples took him by night,” that the affair might not be suspected, 
“and let him down by the wall in a basket.’’**° (v. 25.) What then? having escaped such a danger, 
does he flee? By no means, but goes where he kindled them to greater rage. 


484 It is noticeable that in chap. xxii. 17, Paul is reported as connecting his going to Jerusalem directly with the narrative of 
his conversion, while in Gal. 1. 16, 17 he states that it was not until three years after his conversion that he went up to Jerusalem. 
The various notices can only be matched together on the view that the coming to Jerusalem mentioned in ix. 26 was the same 
as that of Gal. i. 18, and that this occurred about three years after his conversion. The fuépot ikavat of v. 23 must therefore 
include the time spent in Arabia (Gal. i. 17)., after which Paul must have returned to Damascus, before going up to Jerusalem. 
In this way the narratives can be harmonized without admitting a contradiction (as Baur, Zeller, De Wette); it is probable, 
however, that Luke did not know of the visit to Arabia, but connected Paul’s going to Jerusalem closely with his 
conversion.—G.B.S. 


ne The best textual authorities (A. B. C. &,) and critics (Tisch. W. and H., Lechler, Meyer, Gloag) here read: “his (Saul’s) 


disciples,” So R.V....The reference is to the band of converts whom he had been successful in winning at Damascus. In Paul’s 


own narrative of his escape from Damascus (2 Cor. xi. 33) he states more specifically that he was let down “through a window, 
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(Recapitulation, v. 20, 21.) “And straightway in the synagogues he preached Jesus”—for he 
was accurate in the faith—‘‘that this is the Son of God. But all that heard him were amazed,” etc., 
for indeed it was incredible. “But Saul increased,” etc. Therefore “after many days” this happens: 
viz. the Jews “took counsel to kill him. And their laying await was known of Saul.” (v. 22-24.) 
What does this mean? It is likely that for awhile he did not choose to depart thence, though many, 
perhaps, besought him; but when he learnt it, then he permitted his disciples: for he had disciples 
immediately. 

“Then the disciples,” etc. (v. 25.) Of this occurrence he says: “The ethnarch of Aretas the king 
kept the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, desiring to apprehend me.” (2 Cor. xi. 32.) But 
observe the Writer here,**° that he does not tell the story ambitiously, and so as to show what an 
important person Paul was, saying, “For they stirred up the king,” and so forth: but only, “Then 
the disciples took him by night, and let him down by the wall—in a basket:” for they sent him out 
alone, and none with him. And it was well they did this: the consequence being, that he showed 
himself to the Apostles in Jerusalem. Now they sent him out, as bound to provide for his safety by 
flight: but he did just the contrary—he leaped into the midst of those who were mad against him. 
This it is to be on fire, this to be fervent indeed! From that day forth he knew all the commands 
which the Apostles had heard: “Except a man take up his cross, and follow Me.” (Matt. x. 38.) The 
very fact that he had been slower to come than the rest made him more zealous: for “to whom much 
is forgiven” (Luke vii. 47) the same will love more, so that the later he came, the more he loved: 

IS * * +487 and having done ten thousand wrongs, he thought he could never do enough to cast the 
133 former deeds into the shade. “Proving” (v. 22), it says: i.e. with mildness teaching. And observe, 
they did not say to him, Thou art he that destroyed: why art thou changed? for they were ashamed: 

but they said it to themselves. For he would have said to them, This very thing ought to teach you, 

as in fact he does thus plead in his speech before Agrippa. Let us imitate this, man: let us bear our 

souls in our hands ready to confront all dangers——(That he fled from Damascus) this was no 
cowardice:*** he preserved himself for the preaching. Had he been a coward, he would not have 

gone to Jerusalem, would not immediately have commenced teaching: he would have abated 


through the wall.” This may have been either through the window of a house overhanging the wall, or through a window in the 
face of some portion of the wall (Cf. Josh. ii. 15; 1 Sam. xix. 12).—G.B.S. 

486 tovtov: Edd. tov evayyeAtotryv: and below from E. alone, “aAAG povov Sti Emryetpav tov PaolA€éa, not speaking 
ambitiously, and making Paul illustrious, but only (saying) that they stirred up the king.” But he does not say it, and his not 
saying it is the very thing which Chrys. commends: dA’ dpa tobtov ov Pidotipwe A€yovta, ovde Aapmpov Serkvbvta tov IT., 
“Ennyelpav yap,” pnovy, “tov Baodéa.” The protv here is put hypothetically, “as if he had said,” or “when he might have 
said.” The sentence, however, requires something to complete it, such as we have added in the translation. 

487 "AAN Evedpa (N. Evedpar) Emote TOV MPWtov Xpdvov, Kal pUpia NSiKnKWG, OVdEV TyEito ikavov, k. tT. A. So all our mss. 
except E. If E€ved5pa be not corrupt, it seems to be used in a sense unknown to the Lexicons.—Edd. from E. “Therefore it is that 
he so pillories (otnA1tevwv) his former life, and brands (oti@wv) himself repeatedly, and thinks nothing enough,” etc. 


488 Hom.xxv. in 2 Cor. p. 615. Hom. v. de Laud. S. Pauli, t. 11. 501. 
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somewhat of his vehemence: for he had been taught by the fate of Stephen. He was no coward, but 
he was also prudent (oikovoutkdc) (in husbanding himself). Wherefore he thought it no great thing 
to die for the Gospel’s sake, unless he should do this to great advantage: willing not even to see 
Christ, Whom most of all he longed to see, while the work of his stewardship among men was not 
yet complete. (Phil. i. 23, 24). Such ought to be the soul of a Christian. From*® his first appearance 
from the very outset, the character of Paul declared itself: nay even before this, even in the things 
which he did “not according to knowledge” (Rom. x. 2), it was not by man’s reasoning that he was 
moved to act as he did.*”° For if, so long afterwards, he was content not to depart, much more at 
the beginning of his trading voyage, when he had but just left the harbor! Many things Christ leaves 
to be done by (ordinary) human wisdom, that we may learn that (his disciples) were men, that it 
was not all everywhere to be done by grace: for otherwise they would have been mere motionless 
logs: but in many things they managed matters themselves.—This is not less than martyrdom,—to 
shrink from no suffering for the sake of the salvation of the many. Nothing so delights God. Again 
will I repeat what I have often said: and I repeat it, because I do exceedingly desire it: as Christ 
also did the same, when discoursing concerning forgiveness: “When ye pray, forgive if ye have 
aught against any man:” (Mark xi. 25.) and again to Peter He said, “I say not unto thee, Forgive 
until seven times, but until seventy-times seven.” (Matt. xvili. 22.) And Himself in fact forgives 
the transgressions against Him. So do we also, because we know that this is the very goal of 
Christianity, continually discourse thereof. Nothing is more frigid than a Christian, who cares not 
for the salvation of others. Thou canst not here plead poverty: for she that cast down the two mites, 
shall be thine accuser. (Luke xxi. 1.) And Peter said, “Silver and gold have I none.” (Acts iii. 6.) 
And Paul was so poor, that he was often hungered, and wanted necessary food. Thou canst not 
plead lowness of birth: for they too were ignoble men, and of ignoble parents. Thou canst not allege 
want of education: for they too were “unlearned men.” (Acts iv. 13.) Even if thou be a slave therefore 
and a runaway slave, thou canst perform thy part: for such was Onesimus: yet see to what Paul 
calls him, and to how great honor he advances him: “that he may communicate with me,” he says, 
“in my bonds.” (Philem. v. 13.) Thou canst not plead infirmity: for such was Timothy, having often 
infirmities; for, says the apostle, “Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often 
infirmities.” (1 Tim. v. 23.) Every one can profit his neighbor, if he will fulfil his part. See ye not 
the unfruitful trees, how strong they are, how fair, how large also, and smooth, and of great height? 
But if we had a garden; we should much rather have pomegranates, or fruitful olive trees: for the 
others are for delight to the eye, not for profit, which in them is but small. Such are those men who 
only consider their own interest: nay, not such even since these persons are fit only for burning: 
whereas those trees are useful both for building and for the safety of those within. Such too were 


489 Hom.xxvi. in 2 Cor. p. 617, B. 
490 MéaAAov 52 kai 1pd tobtov, Kai gv otc Od Kata yv@otv éoiel, obK (B. obSé, A. om. dvOpwrivy kivobuEvos Aoy1oua@ 
drempatteto. i.e. “Even as a persecutor, he was not swayed by common worldly considerations.” The mod. t. (Edd.) perverts 


the Author’s meaning:““—nay even before this. For in the things, etc. he was moved by man’s reasoning to act as he did.” 
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those Virgins, chaste indeed, and decent, and modest, but profitable to none (Matt. xxv. 1) wherefore 
they are burned. Such are they who have not nourished Christ. For observe that none of those are 
charged with particular sins of their own, with fornication, for instance, or with perjury; in short, 
with no sin but the having been of no use to another. Such was he who buried his talent, showing 
indeed a blameless life, but not being useful to another. (ib. 25.) How can such an one be a Christian? 
Say, if the leaven being mixed up with the flour did not change the whole into its own nature, would 
IN such a thing be leaven? Again, if a perfume shed no sweet odor on those who approach it, could 
134 we call it a perfume? Say not, “It is impossible for me to induce others (to become Christians)”—for 
if thou art a Christian, it is impossible but that it should be so. For as the natural properties of things 
cannot be gainsaid, so it is here: the thing is part of the very nature of the Christian. Do not insult 
God. To say, that the sun cannot shine, would be to insult Him: to say that a Christian cannot do 
good, is to insult God, and call Him a liar. For it is easier for the sun not to give heat, nor to shine, 
than for the Christian not to send forth light: it is easier for the light to be darkness, than for this to 
be so. Tell me not that it is impossible: the contrary is the impossible. Do not insult God. If we 
once get our own affairs in a right state, the other will certainly follow as a natural and necessary 
consequence. It is not possible for the light of a Christian to be hid; not possible for a lamp so 
conspicuous as that to be concealed. Let us not be careless. For, as the profit from virtue reaches 
both to ourselves, and to those who are benefited by it: so from vice there is a two-fold loss, reaching 
both to ourselves, and to those who are injured by it. Let there be (if you will) some private man, 
who has suffered numberless ills from some one, and let no one take his part, yet let that man still 
return good offices; what teaching so mighty as this? What words, or what exhortations could equal 
it? What wrath were it not enough to extinguish and soften? Knowing therefore these things, let us 
hold fast to virtue, as knowing that it is not possible to be saved otherwise, than by passing through 
this present life in doing these good works, that we may also obtain the good things which are to 
come, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father together 
with the Holy Spirit be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XXI. 


Acts IX. 26, 27 


“And when Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the disciples: but they were 
all afraid of him, and believed not that he was a disciple. But Barnabas took him, and brought 
him to the Apostles, and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord in the way.” 
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One may well be much at a loss here to understand how it is that, whereas in the Epistle to the 

Galatians Paul says, “I went not to Jerusalem,” but “into Arabia” and “to Damascus,” and, “After 

three years I went up to Jerusalem,” and “‘to see Peter” (Gal. i. 17), (totoprjoat Cat.) here the writer 

says the contrary. (There, Paul says,) “And none of the Apostles saw I; but here, it is said (Barnabas), 
brought him to the Apostles.” —Well, then, either (Paul) means, “I went not up with intent to refer 

or attach myself to them (a4va0éo801)—for what saith he? “I referred not myself, neither went I to 
Jerusalem to those who were Apostles before me:’””' or else, that the laying await for him in 
Damascus was after his return from Arabia;*”* or else, again, that the visit to Jerusalem was after 

he came from Arabia. Certainly of his own accord he went not to the Apostles, but “assayed to join 
himself unto the disciples”—as being*’ a teacher, not a disciple—“I went not,” he says, “for this 
purpose, that I should go to those who were Apostles before me: certainly, I learnt nothing from 
them.” Or,*™ he does not speak of this visit, but passes it by, so that the order is, “I went into Arabia, 

I, then I came to Damascus, then to Jerusalem, then to Syria:” or else, again, that he went up to 
135 Jerusalem, then was sent to Damascus, then to Arabia, then again to Damascus, then to Cesarea. 


491 St. Chrysostom’s exposition cannot be correctly reported here. Perhaps what he did say, was in substance as follows: 
“but I went into Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus: whence we learn, that the plot against him at Damascus was after 
his return from Arabia, and then the visit (to Jerusalem), after the escape from Damascus. Certainly of his own accord he went 
not to the Apostles,” etc.—(So far, the first hypothesis, viz. that the visit, Acts ix. and the visit in Gal. are one and the same. 
Then) “or else, Paul does not mean this visit (viz. after the flight from Damascus), but passes it by, so that the order (in his 
narration) is as follows: I went to Arabia, then to Damascus, then viz., at some time during the residence in Damascus, to 
Jerusalem (to see Peter), then to Syria, i.e. back to Damascus: whereas, had he related matters fully, it should have been, that he 
went into Arabia, thence to Damascus, then to Jerusalem to see Peter, thence to Damascus again, then again to Jerusalem after 
the escape from D., thence to Cesarea.” 

492 For 7 €i ut) tobto, E. gives (as emendation) eita naArv, and éxeiBev, for dnd ApaBiac, but retains the } ei ut todto of 
the preceding clause, which equally needs correction. 

493 E. F. D. Edd. “As not being a teacher, but a disciple:” the reading of A. B. C. N. is attested by Cat. CEc. but below it is 
said that he joined himself to the disciples, &te uxOnthv dovta, Infra, note 1, p. 135. 

494 Here should begin the alternative to the former hypothesis (beginning 1] toivuv tobto mnotv) perhaps, with f, ei py tobto. 
Cat, has dnfjA8ov, TABov, which we adopt, as the mention of Syria shows that the narrative in Gal. i. 17-21, is referred to; the 
subject therefore of Agye1, dptnotv is Paul, and tavtrv means the visit in Acts ix. The next sentence, for 7] ei ur tobto MdAL k. 
t. A. requires to be remodelled as above, e. g. S¢ov Agyetv 6t1 & "Apabtac cic Aap. UTootpE ac, avAAGev ic ‘IepoodAvpA, eita 
cic Aau. anfjAde néAwy, cita ndAr Eic ‘lepoo., cita cEenéupOn cic Katoapetav. The reporter, or redactor, seems to have intended 
a recital of St. Paul’s movements before as well as after his conversion; viz. (from Tarsus) he went up to Jerusalem, then was 
sent (by the high-priest) to Damascus: then (after his conversion) went into Arabia (the mod. substitutes, Syria): then returned 


to Damascus: then (omitting all the rest) to Casarea.—In the Comment. on Gal. i. t. x. 675, D. Chrys. expounds thus: “Whereas 
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Also, the visit “after fourteen years,” probably, was when he brought up the [alms to the] brethren 
together with Barnabas: (Gal. ii. 1) or else he means a different occasion. (Acts xi. 30.)*° For the 
Historian for conciseness, often omits incidents, and condenses the times. Observe how unambitious 
the writer is, and how he does not even relate (related in ch. xxii. 17—21) that vision, but passes it 
by. “He assayed,” it says, “‘to join himself to the disciples. And they were afraid of him.” By this 
again is shown the ardor of Paul’s character: not (only) from the mouth of Ananias, and of those 
who wondered at him there, but also of those in Jerusalem: “they believed not that he was a disciple:” 
for truly that was beyond all human expectation.*”° He*” was no longer a wild beast, but a man mild 
and gentle! And observe how he does not go to the Apostles, such is his forbearance, but to the 
disciples, as being a disciple. He was not thought worthy of credit. “But Barnabas”—“Son of 
Consolation” is his appellation, whence also he makes himself easy of access to the man: for “he 


he says, ‘I went not up,’ this also may be said, that he went not up at the outset of his preaching, and, when he did, it was not 
for the purpose of learning.” 

495, Chrys. here confuses the visits of Paul to Jerusalem. That mentioned in Acts xi. 30, was the second visit, when he went 
to carry the gift of alms to the poor. The visit mentioned in Gal. ii. 1, synchronizes with Acts xv. 1, sq., when Paul went to attend 
the Apostolic council.—G.B.S. 

496 The incredulity of the Christians at Jerusalem concerning the genuineness of Saul’s conversion is difficult to understand, 
especially since they must have heard of the miraculous manner of it. It can, however, more readily be conceived of if, as we 
suppose, the three years absence from the city had intervened, and during this period, Saul had been unheard of. The impression 
might have gone abroad that he had fallen back into his old Jewish life. Certainly the persecution which the Christians at Jerusalem 
had suffered at his hands would incline them to be incredulous concerning his conversion, unless there were positive proof of 
it. When it is said (27) that Barnabas brought Paul “to the apostles” in Jerusalem, we must hold this statement subject to the 
modification made in Paul’s own statement (Gal. i. 18) that during this visit he saw, of the apostles, only Peter and James, the 
Lord’s brother. These may have been the only apostles then in the city, for Paul’s stay was but for fifteen days. The purpose of 
this visit was to see Peter (Gal. i. 18).—G.B.S. 

497 A.B.C. éxeivo. Bapvaacs 5€ dvOpwros EmEemKns Kal HMEPOS Tv Kai Opa k. t. A. Cat. Exei. Bapvabas dvOpwrtos EmerKns 
Tv" kal Spa. The epithet fpepoc, “tamed,” was felt to be unsuitable to Barnabas, hence Cat. omits it, (Ec. substitutes (from below) 
Kal XpNotos opddpa. The mod. t. transposes the clause to the comment on v. 27. The fact seems to be, that BapvaBac 5é is out 
of its place, and that dv@p. én. Karl tu. is a description of Saul’s present bearing contrasted with his former character: and that 
the sentence should begin with éxeivo, somewhat in this way: ob yap fv Svtws TpocdoKilac dvOpwnivne. Exeivo e.g. TO Oripiov, 
that raging wild-beast, now was a man, mild and gentle—Below, all the mss. have &te paOntrv dvta, which is not easily 
reconciled with the former passage (note c). There it is represented, that he assayed to join himself to the disciples as being a 
teacher, and not a disciple; here, that he did this as being a disciple, and 51d to petpidetv. CEc, combines this with the former 
statement: “he went not to the Apostles, but assayed,” etc., petpidGwv, ate 615. Ov, Kal ob pa8., where Henten. renders modeste 
de se sentiens “quum tamen” preceptor esset et non discipulus: rather, forbearing to put himself forward as he might have done, 


seeing he was himself a teacher, etc. The Catena has the 51a tO petpicCew after dnidvta, and again after 6vta. Hence the true 


reading may be, Kai dpa avtov ov mpdc T. an. dm1dvta, GAAG Tpdg TOUS UAONnTAG Ob> ATE UaONTHV Svta, GAAG 51d TO WETPIACELV. 
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was a kind man” (ch. x1. 24), exceedingly, and this is proved both by the present instance, and in 

the affair of John (Mark)—“having taken him, brought him to the Apostles, and related to them 

how he had seen the Lord in the way.’*”8 (xv. 39.) It is likely that at Damascus also he had heard 

all about him: whence he was not afraid but the others were, for he was a man whose glance inspired 

fear. “How,” it says, “he had seen the Lord in the way, and that He had spoken unto him, and how 

in Damascus he had spoken boldly in the name of the Lord. And he was with them coming in and 
going out at Jerusalem, and speaking boldly in the name of Jesus” (v. 28): these things were 
demonstrative of the former, and by his acts he made good what was spoken of him. “And he spake, 

and disputed with the Hellenists.” (v. 29.) So then the disciples were afraid of him, and the Apostles 

did not trust him; by this therefore he relieves them of their fear. “With the Hellenists:” he means 

those who used the Greek tongue: and this he did, very wisely; for those others, those profound 
Hebrews had no mind even to see him. “But they,” it says, “went about to slay him:” a token, this, 

of his energy, and triumphant victory, and of their exceeding annoyance at what had happened. 
Thereupon, fearing lest the issue should be the same as in the case of Stephen, they sent him to 
Cesarea. For it says, “When the brethren were aware of this, they brought him down to Cesarea, 

and sent him forth to Tarsus” (v. 30), at the same time to preach, and likely to be more in safety, 

as being in his own country. But observe, I pray you, how far it is from being the case that everything 

IN is done by (miraculous) grace; how, on the contrary, God does in many things leave them to manage 
136 for themselves by their own wisdom and in a human way; so*” to cut off the excuse of idle people: 
for if it was so in the case of Paul, much more in theirs.*” “Then, it says, “the Church throughout 


498 A.B. C. (and Cat.) give the text, “But Barnabas—in the way,” continuously, and then the comments all strung together. 
Also the clause “it is likely—about him’ is placed last, after yopyoc fv 6 &vrip. This expression (Cat. adds yap) may denote 
either the quick, keen glance of Paul’s eye, or the terror with which he was regarded—“‘to them the man had a terrible look with 
him.”—The modern text: “‘But Barnabas—in the way.’ This Barnabas was a mild and gentle sort of man. ‘Son of Consolation’ 
is the meaning of his name: whence also he became a friend to Paul. And that he was exceedingly kind and accessible, is proved 
both from the matter in hand, and from the affair of John. Whence he is not afraid, but relates ‘how he had seen,’ etc.—‘in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.’ For it is likely, etc. Wherefore also tabta Exetvwv KATAOKEVAOTIKA TOLOV, 51a TMV Epywv EPePaiwoe 
ta Aex8éveta.” In the original text it is simply Tabta exeivwv kataoKevaoriKkd, kat 51a tHv Epywv EPeBatwoe ta AexOEvta, which 
being put before v. 28, would mean, that the conduct of Paul “in Damascus,” the nc émappno., evidenced the truth of what he 
said, about the Lord’s appearing to him in the way. Hence in the mod. text: “wherefore Barnabas making the latter prove the 
former, confirmed by (Paul’s) deeds the things told of him.” (But Ben., Ideo hec ad illa preeparant, dum ille operibus dicta 
confirmat. Erasm., Ideo et hec preparatoria facit operibus confirmans ea que dicta erant.) We have transposed the clause, as 
comment on v. 28. 

499 This and the next clause are transposed in the mss. so that én’ abt@v would mean “in the case of the brethren.” 

500 The reason given in v. 30 for Paul’s leaving Jerusalem is, that he was in danger of being slain by his opponents; that 
assigned by himself in xxii. 17, 18 is a revelation of the Lord given to him when in a trance in the temple, warning him that 


Jerusalem would not receive his message, and charging him to go unto the Gentiles. The two explanations have a common 
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all Judea and Galilee and Samaria had peace (they), being edified, and walking in the fear of the 
Lord, and abounded in the comfort of the Holy Ghost.”°” (v. 31.) He is about to relate that Peter 
goes down (from Jerusalem), therefore that you may not impute this to fear, he first says this. For 
while there was persecution, he was in Jerusalem, but when the affairs of the Church are everywhere 
in security, then it is that he leaves Jerusalem. See how fervent and energetic he is! For he did not 
think, because there was peace, therefore there was no need of his presence. Paul*’ departed, and 
there was peace: there is no war nor disturbance. Them, they respected most, as having often stood 
by them, and as being held in admiration by the multitude: but him, they despised, and were more 
savage against him. See, how great a war, and immediately, peace! See what that war effected. It 
dispersed the peace-makers. In Samaria, Simon was put to shame: in Judea, the affair of Sapphira 
took place. Not that, because there was peace, therefore matters became relaxed, but such was the 
peace as also to need exhortation. “And it came to pass, as Peter passed throughout all quarters, he 
came down also to the saints which dwelt at Lydda.” (v. 32.) Like the commander of an army, he 
went about, inspecting the ranks, what part was compact, what in good order, what needed his 
presence. See how on all occasions he goes about, foremost. When an Apostle was to be chosen, 
he was the foremost: when the Jews were to be told, that these were “not drunken,” when the lame 
man was to be healed, when harangues to be made, he is before the rest: when the rulers were to 
be spoken to, he was the man; when Ananias, he (ch. i. 15; ii. 15; 111. 4-12; iv. 8; v. 3-15.): when 
healings were wrought by the shadow, still it was he. And look: where there was danger, he was 
the man, and where good*’ management (was needed); but where all is calm, there they act all in 


element in the opposition of the Jews and Hellenists at Jerusalem to Paul and their rejection of his message. “Paul, notwithstanding 
the opposition and machinations of the Jews, may have felt desirous to remain: he had a warm heart toward his brethren according 
to the flesh; he was eager for their conversion; and it required a revelation from Christ himself to cause him to comply with the 
importunity of his friends and to depart. Luke mentions the external reason; Paul the internal motive.” (Gloag.)—G.B.S. 

501 A. B.C. of N.T. and vulg. Hieron. have the singular throughout; and so Cat. in 1. Edd. from E. the plural throughout: our 
other mss.; oikodopove_evor and mopevdpeEvot (F. D. nepiocevdpeEvon), “they being edified” etc., in apposition with "ExxAnota. 

502 i.e. ‘If Paul had remained there would not have been peace and quiet.’ It is doubtful, as the text stands, whether the subject 
to ndobvto is, the Jewish believers, or, the adversaries: and xateppdvovv, nypiaivov seem inconsistent as predicated of the 
same persons. Perhaps what Chrys. said is not fully reported, and the text may be completed thus: (comp. p. 304.) “there is no 
war from without, nor disturbance within. For the Jewish believers respected the Apostles, as having often stood by them, and 
the unbelievers durst not attack them as being had in admiration by the people: but as for Paul, the one party—viz. the zealous 
Jewish believers, ‘the profound Hebrews,’ despised him, while the others—viz. the unbelievers were more savage against him.” 
Edd. (from E. alone). “And why, you may ask, does he this, and ‘passes through’ when there is peace, and after Paul’s departure, 
i.e. why does Peter delay his journey until Paul is gone, and all is quiet? Because them they most respected, as having,” etc. 

503 Kat €vOa oixovopta’ EvOa dé, k. t. A. It does not appear what oixovoypta can be intended, unless it be the order taken for 
the appointment of the deacons, but this was the act of all the Apostles, vi. 2. Hence perhaps the reading should be: Eva 5é 


oikovouta, Kal €vOa....““But where management (or regulation) only is concerned, and where all is peace,” etc. 
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common, and he demands no greater honor (than the others). When need was to work miracles, he 
starts forward, and here again he is the man to labor and toil. “And there he found a certain man 
named Aneas, which had kept his bed eight years, and was sick of the palsy. And Peter said unto 
him, AZneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole: arise, and make thy bed. And he arose immediately.” 
(v. 33, 34.) And why did he not wait for the man’s faith, and ask if he wished to be healed? In the 
first place, the miracle served for exhortation to many: hear then how great the gain. “And all that 
dwelt at Lydda and Saron saw him, and turned to the Lord.” (v. 35.) For the man was notable. 
“Arise, and make thy bed:” he does well to give a proof of the miracle: for they not only released 
men of their diseases, but in giving the health they gave the strength also. Moreover, at that time 
they had given no proofs of their power, so that the man could not reasonably have been required 
to show his faith, as neither in the case of the lame man did they demand it. (ch. i11. 6.) As therefore 
Christ in the beginning of His miracles did not demand faith, so neither did these. For in Jerusalem 
indeed, as was but reasonable, the faith of the parties was first shown; “they brought out their sick 
into the streets, but as Peter passed by, his shadow at least might fall upon some of them” (ch. v. 
15); for many miracles had been wrought there; but here this is the first that occurs. For of the 
miracles, some were wrought for the purpose of drawing others (to faith); some for the comfort of 
them that believed. “Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple named Tabitha, which by 
IN interpretation is called Dorcas: this woman was full of good works and alms-deeds which she did. 
137 And it came to pass in those days, that she was sick, and died: whom when they had washed, they 
laid her in an upper chamber. And forasmuch as Lydda was nigh to Joppa, and the disciples had 
heard that Peter was there, they sent unto him two men, desiring him that he would not delay to 
come to them.” (v. 36-38). Why did they wait till she was dead? Why was not Peter solicited 
(€oxvAn) before this? So right-minded (@iAocogotvtes) were they, they did not think it proper to 
trouble (oxAAetv) the Disciples about such matters, and to take them away from the preaching: 
as indeed this is why it mentions that the place was near, seeing™ they asked this as a thing beside 
his mark, and not now in the regular course. “Not to delay to come unto them:” for she was a 
disciple. And Peter arose, and went with them. And when he was come, they led him into the upper 


505 


chamber.” (v. 39.) They do not beseech, but leave it to him to give her life (owtnptav.) See what 


504 einov (frov, B) év taEe1 napépyou tovto rtovv (fv, C.), Tponyoupgvwc 5é odk Ett, pao tp1a yap rv. A. B. C. Cat. But 
Edd. ote Seiéon Sti év k. t. A. and yaOrtpia yap rv before npony. CEcum, év téEe1 yap nap. todto f{tovv, ad. yap rv, omitting. 
mpony. 5é obKétt.—“If the place had not been near, they would not have made the request: for it was asking him to put himself 
out of his way, to do this over and above, and not in the regular course.”—This is a hint to the hearers that they should show the 
like forbearance and discretion, in not giving their Bishop unnecessary trouble. 

505 ‘Opas EAenuoovvnjs 1d0n yivetor mpotpomr. Edd. from E, “Thus is here fulfilled the saying, ‘Alms delivereth from death. 
And all the widows,’” etc. Below, for Eic tryv oiktav eiorer 6 Métpos wc prooogav’ Spa 5€ ndon 1 Emtdootc yéyovev: the same 
have, “Where she was laid out dead, they take Peter, taya oi& 231‘pEvo1 mpdc PoooPiayv avTA ti xapifeoOan, perhaps thinking 


to give him a subject for elevated thought. Seest thou,” etc.—The meaning seems to be, “Peter went to see the dead body, 
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a cheering inducement to alms is here! “And all the widows,” it says, “stood round him weeping, 
and showing the coats and garments which Dorcas had made while she was with them.” Peter went 
into the apartment, as one who took it calmly, but see what an accession came of it! It is not without 
a meaning that the Writer has informed us of the woman’s name, but to show that the name she 
bore (@epwvupoc rv) matched her character; as active and wakeful was she as an antelope. For in 
many instances there is a Providence in the giving of names, as we have often told you. “She was 
full,” it says, “of good works:” not only of alms, but “of good works,” first, and then of this good 
work in particular. “Which,” it says, “Dorcas made while she was with them.” Great humility! Not 
as we do; but they were all together in common, and in company with them she made these things 
and worked. “But Peter put them all forth, and kneeled down, and prayed; and turning him to the 
body said, Tabitha, arise. And she opened her eyes: and when she saw Peter, she sat up.” (v. 40.) 
Why does he put them all out? That he may not be confused nor disturbed by their weeping. “And 
having knelt down, he prayed.” Observe the intentness of his prayer. “And°°° he gave her his hand.” 
(v. 41.) So did Christ to the daughter of Jairus: “And (says the Evangelist) having taken her by the 
hand.” Mark severally, first the life, then the strength brought into her, the one by the word, the 
other by his hand—*And he gave her his hand, and lifted her up, and when he had called the saints 
and widows, presented her alive:” to some for comfort, because they received back their sister, and 
because they saw the miracle, and for kindly support (1pootaotav) to others. “And it was known 
throughout all Joppa; and many believed in the Lord. And it came to pass, that he tarried many 
days in Joppa with one Simon a tanner.” (v. 42-43.) Mark the unassuming conduct, mark the 
moderation of Peter, how he does not make his abode with this lady, or some other person of 
distinction, but with a tanner: by all his acts leading men to humility, neither suffering the mean to 
be ashamed, nor the great to be elated! “Many days;’*”’ for they needed his instruction, who had 
believed through the miracles.—Let us look then again at what has been said. 

“Assayed,” it says, “to join himself to the disciples.” (Recapitulation, v. 26.) He did not come 
up to them unabashed, but with a subdued manner. “Disciples” they were all called at that time 
by reason of their great virtue, for there was the likeness of the disciples plainly to be seen. “But 
they were all afraid of him.” See how they feared the dangers, how the alarm was yet at its height 


expecting no miracle, but only as one who could bear such sights, and would teach others to do so: but see what a mighty 
additional boon came of it!” 

506 In the mss. Kai kpatrjoas, prot, tis xe1pdc. & 169°Opa (E. Edd. "EvtabOa deikvuot) kata pépos x. t. A. But the passage 
cited is from Luke viii. 52, kai Kpatrjous tis XELPOG adTHS, EPWvnNoE kK. T. A. to which, and probably to the éxParwv gw ndavtac 
there preceding, St. Chrys. here referred. 

507 Edd. from E. 6¢ xai 614 todto Expive SieAVEiv, Exetdn tij¢ adtob didaoKaAtac ed€ovto oi miotevoavtes. “Who also for 
this reason judged it right to make this circuit, because those who had believed needed his instruction.” 

508 The modern text: “He calls by the name of ‘disciples’ even those who were not included in the company of the twelve 


(Apostles), because they were all called disciples,” etc. 
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in them. “But Barnabas,” etc. (v. 27.)—it seems to me that Barnabas was of old a friend of his—‘‘and 
related,” etc.: observe how Paul says nothing of all this himself: nor would he have brought it 
forward to the others, had he not been compelled to do so. “And he was with them, coming in and 
going out at Jerusalem, and speaking boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus.” (v. 28, 29.) This gave 
them all confidence. “But they went about to slay him: which when the brethren knew” etc. (v. 30.) 
iN Do you observe how both there (at Damascus), and here, the rest take care for him, and provide 
138 for him the means of departure, and that we nowhere find him thus far receiving (direct supernatural) 
aid from God? So the energy of his character is betokened. “To Cesarea, and sent him forth to 
Tarsus:” so that, I suppose, he did not continue his journey by land, but sailed the rest of it. And 
this (departure) is Providentially ordered, that he might preach there also: and so likewise were the 
plots against him ordered by God’s Providence, and his coming to Jerusalem, that the story about 
him might no longer be disbelieved. For there he was “speaking boldly,” it says, “in the name of 
the Lord Jesus; and he spake and disputed against the Hellenists;” and again, “he was with them 
coming in and going out.—So™ the Church throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria had 
peace”—.e. it increased: and peace with itself, that peace which is peace indeed: for the war from 
without would have done them no harm —“‘they being edified, and walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and abounded in the consolation of the Holy Ghost.” And the spirit consoled them both by the 
miracles and by the works, and independently of these in the person of each individual. “And it 
came to pass, etc. And Peter said unto him, Eneas,” etc. (v. 32—34.)°!° But before discourse, before 
exhortations, he says to the lame man himself, “Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.” This word he 
believed in any wise, and was made whole. Observe how unassuming he is: for he said not, “In the 
Name,” but*!' rather as a sign he narrates the miracle itself, and speaks as its Evangelist. “And 
having seen him,” it says, “all that dwelt in Lydda, and Saron, turned unto the Lord.—Now there 
was at Joppa,” etc. (v. 35, 36.) Observe everywhere the signs taking place. But let us so believe 
them, as if we were now beholding them. It is not simply said, that Tabitha died, but that she died, 


509 Here the modern text has: “And the Churches had peace, being edified, and walking in the fear of the Lord:” i.e. they 
increased, and (had peace), peace as it is in itself, the true peace, eiprvnv avtryv Srmov mpoc Eavtryy, trv Svtws Eiprvnyv.” (The 
singular 1) ExkA. being altered to the plural, the reference in mpdc¢ Eavutrv was not perceived.) “With good reason. For the war 
from without exceedingly afflicted them. ‘And were filled with the consolation of the Holy Ghost.’” See p. 136, note 3. 

510 Something must be supplied: e.g. “He did not wait for Eneas to ask, or to show his faith,” as above, p. 301.—Edd. from 
E. “‘And it came to pass—maketh thee whole.’ It is not the word of one making a display, but of confidence that the thing shall 
be. And it does very much seem to me, that the sick man believed this word, and was made whole. That Peter is unassuming, is 
clear from what follows. For he said not, In the Name of Jesus, but rather as a miracle he narrates it. ‘And they that dwelt at 
Lydda saw, and turned unto the Lord.’ It was not for nothing that I said, that the miracles were wrought in order to persuade and 
comfort. ‘But in Joppa—and died.’ Do you mark the miracles everywhere taking place? It is not merely said, etc. Wherefore 
also they do not call Peter until she was dead. ‘And having heard, (that Peter was there) the disciples sent,’” etc. 

Su "AAN WC ONMEIOV UGAAOV adTO (abTOc B.) Sinyeitor Kai evayyeAtCetan: “he speaks not in the form of command or promise, 


but of narration: he relates it, Evangelist-like, as a fact.” 
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having been in a state of weakness. And (yet) they did not call Peter until she died; then “they sent 
and told him not to delay to come unto them.” Observe, they send and call him by others. And he 
comes: he did not think it a piece of disrespect, to be summoned by two men: for, it says, “they 
sent two men unto him.”—Affliction, my beloved, is a great thing, and rivets our souls together. 
Not a word of wailing there, nor of mourning. See*’? how thoroughly matters are cleansed! “Having 
washed her,” it says, “they laid her in an upper chamber:” that is, they did all (that was right) for 
the dead body. Then Peter having come, “knelt down, and prayed; and turning him to the body, 
said, Tabitha, arise.” (v. 40.) They did not perform all their miracles with the same ease. But this 
was profitable for them: for truly God took thought not only for the salvation of others, but for their 
own. He that healed so many by his very shadow, how is it that he now has to do so much first? 
There are cases also in which the faith of the applicants codperated. This is the first dead person 
that he raises. Observe how he, as it were, awakes her out of sleep: first she opened her eyes: then 
upon seeing (Peter) she sat up: then from his hand she received strength. “And it was known 
throughout all Joppa, and many believed in the Lord.” (v. 42.) Mark the gain, mark the fruit, that 
it was not for display. Indeed, this is why he puts them all out, imitating his Master in this also. 
°'3 For where tears are—or rather, where miracles are, there tears ought not to be; not where 
such a mystery is celebrating. Hear, I beseech you: although somewhat of the like kind does not 
take place now, yet in the case of our dead likewise, a great mystery is celebrating. Say,*"* if as we 
IN sit together, the Emperor were to send and invite some one of us to the palace, would it be right, I 
139 ask, to weep and mourn? Angels are present, commissioned from heaven and come from thence, 
sent from the King Himself to call their fellow servant, and say, dost thou weep? Knowest thou not 
what a mystery it is that is taking place, how awful, how dread, and worthy indeed of hymns and 
lauds? Wouldest thou learn, that thou mayest know, that this is no time for tears? For it is a very 
great mystery of the Wisdom of God. As if leaving her dwelling, the soul goes forth, speeding on 
her way to her own Lord, and dost thou mourn? Why then, thou shouldst do this on the birth of a 


512 “Opa 1H>¢ StakaSatpetor ta npd&ypata (omitted in E. D. F. Edd.): ie. how the Gospel has purged away all excess of 
mourning, and all noisy demonstrations of grief. St. Chrys. frequently inveighs against the heathenish customs of mourning for 
the dead, which were still practised—such as the hiring of heathen mourning-women: Hom. in Matt. xxxi. p. 207. A. “I confess 
to you, Iam ashamed when I see the troops of women tearing their hair, gashing their flesh, as they move through the market—and 
this under the very eyes of the heathen.” Conc. in Laz. v. t. i. p. 765 D. where the Christian mode of interment is described; viz. 
the procession of clergy with psalms and hymns of praise, lighted tapers, etc. comp. Hom. iv. in Heb. (ii. 15.) 

513 "EvOa yap ddxpua, waAAov dé EvOa Bavpata, ov dei Sd&Kpva tapEivar EvOa torodtov pvotrplov teAsitat. It seems, he 
was going to say, “Where tears are, it is no fit time for miracles,” but corrects himself, for put in that way the proposition was 
not true. The innovator weakly substitutes, “For where tears are, such a mystery ought not to be performed: or rather, where 
miracles are, there tears ought not to be.” 

514 The rest of the Hom. is given in the Florilegium or Ecloga, in t. xii. ecl. xlv.—the only instance in which these Homilies 
have been employed in that compilation. Its author used the old text: it does not appear that any of his various readings were 


derived from the modern text. 
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child: for this in fact is also a birth, and a better than that. For here she goes forth to a very different 
light, is loosed as from a prison-house, comes off as from a contest. “Yes,” say you, “it is all very 
well to say this,*'° in the case of those of whose salvation we are assured.” Then, what ails thee, O 
man, that even in the case of such, thou dost not take it in this way? Say, what canst thou have to 
condemn in the little child? Why dost thou mourn for it? What in the newly baptized? for he too 
is brought into the same condition: why dost thou mourn for him? For as the sun arises clear and 
bright, so the soul, leaving the body with a pure conscience, shines joyously. Not such the spectacle 
of Emperor as he comes in state to take possession of the city (Empatvovta mdAEws), not such the 
hush of awe, as when the soul having quitted the body is departing in company with Angels. Think 
what the soul must then be! in what amazement, what wonder, what delight! Why mournest thou? 
Answer me.—But it is only in the case of sinners thou doest this? Would that it were so, and I 
would not forbid your mournings, would that this were the object! This lamentation were Apostolic, 
this were after the pattern of the Lord; for even Jesus wept over Jerusalem. I would that your 
mournings were discriminated by this rule. But when thou speakest the words of one*’® that would 
call back (the dead), and speakest of thy long intimacy and his beneficence, it is but for this thou 
mournest (not because he was a sinner), thou dost but pretend to say it. Mourn, bewail the sinner, 
and I too will give a loose to tears; I, more than thou, the greater the punishment to which he is 
liable as such: I too will lament, with such an object. But not thou alone must lament him that is 
such; the whole city must do the same, and all that meet you on the way, as men bewail them that 
are led to be put to death. For this is a death indeed, an evil death, the death of sinners. But (with 
you) all is clean reversed. Such lamentation marks a lofty mind, and conveys much instruction; the 
other marks a littleness of soul. If we all lamented with this sort of lamentation, we should amend 
the persons themselves while yet living. For as, if it rested with thee to apply medicines which 
would prevent that bodily death, thou wouldest use them, just so now, if this death were the death 
thou lamentest, thou wouldest prevent its taking place, both in thyself and in him. Whereas now 
our behavior is a perfect riddle; that having it in our power to hinder its coming, we let it take place, 
and mourn over it when it has come. Worthy indeed of lamentations are they (when we consider), 


515 én TOV evdoKipwv: i.e. those who are certainly not reprobates (ovK ddoKipwv). In the next sentence, E. Edd. kai ti 1pd¢ 
o€, CvOpwTeE; ov yap ode Eni THV EvdOK. TodtO MolEic. Ben. Et quid hoc ad te, o homo? tu enim erga probos hoc non agis. 
Erasm. tu enim neque apud probatissimos hoc agis. The other mss. and Ecl. tf obv...6t1. 

516 “Otav 5€ &vaKadovpEvos P& 208'pata Agyns kal ovvrPElav Kai Mpootaotav, so mss. and Edd. but Ecl. dvaxadovpevon, 
which we adopt. To the same purport, but more fully, Hom. xii. in 1 Cor. p. 392. (and Ecl. xlv.) “If when some (friend) were 
taken into the palace and crowned, thou shouldest bewail and lament, I should not call thee the friend of him that is crowned, 
but very much his hater and enemy. ‘But now, say you, I do not bewail him, but myself.’ But neither is this the part of a friend, 
that for thine own sake thou wouldest have him still in the contest, etc. ‘But I know not where he is gone.’ How knowest thou 
not, answer me? For whether he lived rightly or otherwise, it is plain where he will go. ‘Why, this is the very reason why I do 
bewail—because he departed a sinner.’ This is mere pretence. If this were the reason of thy lamenting him that is gone, thou 


oughtest while he was alive to have amended him, and formed his manners,” etc. 
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what time as they shall stand before the judgment seat of Christ, what words they shall then hear, 
what they shall suffer! To no purpose have these men lived: nay, not to no purpose, but to evil 
purpose! Of them too it may be fitly said, “It were good for them had they never been born.” (Mark 
xiv. 21.) For what profit is it, I ask, to have spent so much time to the hurt of his own person? Had 
it been spent only to no purpose, were not that, I ask you, punishment enough! If one who has been 
an hired servant twenty years were to find that he has had all his labor in vain, would he not weep 
and lament, and think himself the most miserable of men? Why, here is a man who has lost all the 
labor of a whole life: not one day has he lived for himself, but to luxury, to debauchery, to 
covetousness, to sin, to the devil. Then, say, shall we not bewail this man? shall we not try to snatch 
him from his perils? For it is, yes, it is possible, if we will, to mitigate his punishment, if we make 
continual prayers for him, if for him we give alms. However unworthy he may be, God will yield 
IN to our importunity. For if?!’ Paul showed mercy on one (who had no claims on his mercy), and for 
140 the sake of others spared one (whom he would not have spared), much more is it right for us to do 
this. By means of his substance, by means of thine own, by what means thou wilt, aid him: pour 
in oil, nay rather, water. Has he no alms-deeds of his own to exhibit? Let him have at least those 
of his kindred. Has he none done by himself? At least let him have those which are done for him, 
that his wife may with confidence beg him off in that day, having paid down the ransom for him. 
The more sins he has to answer for, the greater need has he of alms, not only for this reason, but 
because the alms has not the same virtue now, but far less: for it is not all one to have done it 
himself, and to have another do it for him; therefore, the virtue being less, let us by quantity make 
it the greatest. Let us not busy ourselves about monuments, not about memorials. This is the greatest 
memorial: set widows to stand around him. Tell them his name: bid them all make for him their 
prayers, their supplications: this will overcome God: though it have not been done by the man 
himself, yet because of him another is the author of the almsgiving. Even this pertains to the mercy 


517 Ei yap MabAos etepov NAE& 219°o¢, Kat Si GAAOUG GAAwv (Ecl. GAAov) Eqetoato, TOAA® paAAov Huds todto dei moet. 
But E. Edd. Ei 81a MabdAov Etépous d1éowoe, Kat 81 bAAOuS GAAWV gEidetat, THs ObXi Kai Si HUGS TO AUTO TodTO Epydoetan; “If 
(God) for Paul’s sake saved others, and for some men’s sake spares other men, how shall He not for our sakes do this same 
thing?” In Hom. xli. in 1 Cor. p. 393. B. Chrys. uses for illustration Job’s sacrifice for his sons, and adds, “For God is wont to 
grant favors to others in behalf of others, Etépoic Umep EtEpwv xapifeoBa1. And this Paul showed, saying, “Iva év NoAAG mpoownw, 
x. t.A. 2 Cor. i. 11.” But here the reference seems to be to 2 Cor. ii. 10, “To whom ye forgive anything, I forgive also; for if I 
forgave anything, to whom I forgave it, ‘for your sakes’ forgave I it in the person of Christ.”—St. Chrysostom constantly teaches, 
as here, that the souls of the departed are aided by the prayers, alms, and Eucharistic oblations of the living, Hom. xli. in 1 Cor. 
u. s. “Even if he did depart a sinner,...we ought to succor him, in such sort as may be (we dv oi& 231'v te f}), not by tears, but 
by prayers and supplications, and alms and oblations. For not idly have these things been devised, nor to no purpose do we make 
mention of the departed in the Divine Mysteries, and for them draw near, beseeching the Lamb Which lieth there, Which taketh 
away the sins of the world, but in order that some consolation may thence come to them. Nor in vain does he that stands beside 
the altar, while the dread Mysteries are celebrating, cry out, ‘For all that sleep in Christ, and for them that make the memorials 


for them.’” See also Hom. iii. ad Phil. p. 217, 218. Comp. St. Cyrill. Hier. Catech. Mystag. v. §9, St. Augustin, Serm. 172. 
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of God: “widows standing around and weeping” know how to rescue, not indeed from the present 
death, but from that which is to come. Many have profited even by the alms done by others on their 
behalf: for even if they have not got perfect (deliverance), at least they have found some comfort 
thence. If it be not so, how are children saved? And yet there, the children themselves contribute 
nothing, but their parents do all: and often have women had their children given them, though the 
children themselves contributed nothing. Many are the ways God gives us to be saved, only let us 
not be negligent. 

How then if one be poor? say you. Again I say, the greatness of the alms is not estimated by 
the quantity given, but by the purpose. Only give not less than thine ability, and thou hast paid all. 
How then, say you, if he be desolate and a stranger, and have none to care for him? And why is it 
that he has none, I ask you? In this very thing thou sufferest thy desert, that thou hast none to be 
thus thy friend, thus virtuous. This is so ordered on purpose that, though we be not ourselves 
virtuous, we may study to have virtuous companions and friends—both wife, and son, and friend—as 
reaping some good even through them, a slight gain indeed, but yet a gain. If thou make it thy chief 
object not to marry a rich wife,*'* but to have a devout wife, and a religious daughter, thou shalt 
gain this consolation; if thou study to have thy son not rich but devout, thou shalt also gain this 
consolation. If thou make these thine objects then wilt thyself be such as they. This also is part of 
virtue, to choose such friends, and such a wife and children. Not in vain are the oblations made for 
the departed, not in vain the prayers, not in vain the almsdeeds: all those things hath the Spirit 
ordered,*’” wishing us to be benefited one by the other. See: he is benefited, thou art benefited: 
because of him, thou hast despised wealth, being set on to do some generous act: both thou art the 
means of salvation to him, and he to thee the occasion of thine almsgiving. Doubt not that he shall 
get some good thereby. It is not for nothing that the Deacon cries, “For them that are fallen asleep 
in Christ, and for them that make the memorials for them.” It is not the Deacon that utters this 
voice, but the Holy Ghost: I speak of the Gift. What sayest thou? There is the Sacrifice in hand, 
and all things laid out duly ordered: Angels are there present, Archangels, the Son of God is there: 
all stand with such awe, and in the general silence those stand by, crying aloud: and thinkest thou 

iN that what is done, is done in vain? Then is not the rest also all in vain, both the oblations made for 
141 the Church, and those for the priests, and for the whole body? God forbid! but all is done with faith. 
What thinkest thou of the oblation made for the martyrs, of the calling made in that hour, martyrs 


518 EvrA&BF yuvaiKa Kal Bvydtpiov dyayéo8o1 ceuvov. A. B.C. In the Edd. kai Ovy. oguvov, is transposed after pt] tAoUtTObVTa 
vi& 232'v KataAmetv GAA’ evAabi: and so in the Ecl. which however retains ay, between Ovy. and ceuvov. In the old text, wife 
and daughter are mentioned first, as the persons most apt to perform these offices of religion: in dyayéo8at there is a zeugma; 
“to take to wife, and to have wife and daughter, etc.” 

519 Hom.iii. in Phil. ad fin. Ob« Eiki tabta EvoyoletHOn Vt tv dnootdAwv k. t. A. “Not idly were these things enacted by 
the Apostles, that in the dread mysteries there is mention made of the departed: they know that to them great is the gain which 
accrues, great the benefit. For when the whole congregation stands there, all lifting up their hands, the sacerdotal body (mAjpwpa 


lepatikov), and the dread sacrifice is laid out, how shall we fail to prevail with God, in supplicating for these?” 
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though they be, yet even “for martyrs?” It is a great honor to be named in the presence of the 
Lord, when that memorial is celebrating, the dread Sacrifice, the unutterable mysteries. For just as, 
so long as the Emperor is seated, is the time for the petitioner to effect what he wishes to effect, 
but when he is risen, say what he will, it is all in vain, so at that time, while the celebration of the 
mysteries is going on, it is for all men the greatest honor to be held worthy of mention. For look: 
then is declared the dread mystery, that God gave Himself for the world: along with that mystery 
he seasonably puts Him in mind of them that have sinned. For as when the celebration of Emperors’ 
victories is in progress, then, as many as had their part in the victory receive their meed of praise, 
while at the same time as many as are in bonds are set at liberty in honor of the occasion; but when 
the occasion is past, he that did not obtain this favor then, no longer gets any: so is it here likewise: 
this is the time of celebration of a victory. For, saith it, “so often as ye eat this bread, ye do show 
forth the Lord’s death.” Then let us not approach indifferently, nor imagine that these things are 
done in any ordinary sort. But it is in another sense*”! that we make mention of martyrs, and this, 
for assurance that the Lord is not dead: and this, for a sign that death has received its death’s blow, 
that death itself is dead. Knowing these things, let us devise what consolations we can for the 
departed, instead of tears, instead of laments, instead of tombs, our alms, our prayers, our oblations, 
that both they and we may attain unto the promised blessings, by the grace and loving-kindness of 
His only-begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together 
be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XXII. 
Acts X. 1-4 
520 Ti ofe1 10 brép paptUpwv mpooépEcdan, TO KANOFvar Ev Exetvy TH Cpa Kav udptupEs Wot, Kav (Kal A. dTEP UapTUPWV; 
There is no reason to suppose (as Neander, Der Heilige Johannes Chrysostomus, t. 11. p. 162) that the words uw K.T.A, are 


part of the Liturgy: the meaning is, Think what a great thing it is to be mentioned in that Prayer of Oblation; to be mentioned as 
the martyrs are mentioned, for of them also, martyrs though they be, the same form of expression is used, bnép paptvUpwv.—In 
the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom the words are, "Ett mpoopépouev oot trv Aoyixny tabtnv AatpEtav UnEp THV Ev MioTEL 
AVATAVOPEVWV TLPOTLATOPWV, NATEPWV, TATPLAPXOV, TPOPNTOv, AootdrAwv, KNPUKWV, EVAYYEALOTHV, LapTUPWV kK. T. A. See 
St. Augustin, Hom. on St John, p. 842, note a. 

521 i.e. not to intercede on their behalf, but for commemoration of Christ’s victory over death, achieved in Himself and in 
them. The Eucharist is, so to say, Christ’s émtvixia, in which the Martyrs are eulogized as sharers of His triumph (and this is our 


commemoration of truth), and the prisoners are set at liberty (and in this sense we name our dead). 
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“There was a certain man in Cesarea called Cornelius, a centurion of the band called the Italian 
band, a devout man, and one that feared God with all his house, which gave much alms to the 
people, and prayed to God alway. He saw in a vision evidently about the ninth hour of the day 
an angel of God coming in to him, and saying unto him, Cornelius. And when he looked on 
him, he was afraid, and said, What is it, Lord? And he said unto him, Thy prayers and thine 
alms are come up for a memorial before God.” 


This man is not a Jew, nor of those under the Law, but he had already forestalled our manner 
of life.*** Observe, thus far, two persons, both of high rank, receiving the faith, the eunuch at Gaza 
and this man; and the pains taken on behalf of these men. But do not imagine that this was because 
of their high rank: God forbid! it was because of their piety. For that the Scripture mentions their 

IN dignified stations, is to show the greatness of their piety; since it is more wonderful when a person 
142 being in a position of wealth and power is such as these were. What makes the praise of the former 
is, his undertaking so long a journey, and this when there was no (festival) season to require it,°* 

and his reading on his road, and while riding in his chariot, and his beseeching Philip, and numberless 

other points: and the great praise of the latter is, that he makes alms and prayers, and is a just man, 
holding such a command. The reason why the writer describes the man so fully, is, that none may 

say that the Scripture history relates falsehoods: “Cornelius,” he says, “‘a centurion of the band 


522 The conversion of Cornelius marks an important step in the progress of the gospel. Hitherto Christianity had been confined 
to Jews, Hellenists, and that mixed people—the Samaritans (unless, as is improbable, the Ethiopian chamberlain formed an 
exception). Now a beginning was made of receiving the Gentiles, and in connection with that apostle to whom Christ had 
committed a certain leadership and privilege of opening the doors to the Kingdom (ch. Acts xv. 7). The narrative is one of the 
important notices in the N.T. concerning the gradual realization of Christ’s command to make disciples of all nations, and shows, 
so far as it relates to Peter, with how great difficulty the most enlightened of the early Christians conceived of Christianity 
becoming free from the forms of Judaism. Cornelius was doubtless a Roman who had become dissatisfied with the idolatrous 
religion of his people and who had been attracted by the influences of the Jewish religion to the worship of the true God. There 
is no evidence, however, that he was a proselyte to the Jewish religion. He could not have failed to hear of Jesus and his disciples. 
Probably Philip, the deacon, was at this time residing in Czsarea and Peter had been preaching and working miracles in the 
neighboring towns. It is not unlikely that the vision which he had, appealed to thoughts and convictions concerning the gospel 
which had been growing stronger in his own mind. To the vision of Cornelius, that of Peter forms the complement. They symbolize 
the great facts that while God in his providence was preparing his apostles for the larger truth of Christianity for the world, he 
was also preparing the Gentile world for the reception of the gospel. It is noticeable that the three centurions who appear in the 
N.T. are favorably mentioned. (Matt. viii. 10; xxviii. 54, and this passage).—G.B.S. 

523 Kal 0, pnde Ka1pod KaAodvtos. As above xix. p. 120, note 2, Chrys. remarks, that there was no festival which required 
the presence of the eunuch at Jerusalem. Probably he was led to this by the circumstance, that the incident of the eunuch occurs 
after the Martyrdom of St. Stephen and the Conversion of St. Paul, i.e. according to the Church Calendar, between the 26th of 


December and the 25th of January. 
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called the Italian band.” (v. 1.) A “band,” omeipa, is what we now call a “numerous.” “A devout 
man,” he says, “and one that feared God with all his house” (v. 2): that you may not imagine that 
it is because of his high station that these things are done —When Paul was to be brought over, 
there is no angel, but the Lord Himself: and He does not send him to some great one, but to a very 
ordinary person:**° but here, on the contrary, He brings the chief Apostle (to these Gentiles), not 
sends them to him: herein condescending to their weakness, and knowing how such persons need 
to be treated. As indeed on many occasions we find Christ Himself hasting (to such), as being more 
infirm. Or (it may be) because (Cornelius) was not able himself to leave his home. But here again 
is a high commendation of alms, just as was there given by means of Tabitha. “A devout man,” it 
says, “and one that feared God with all his house.” Let us hear this, whoever of us neglect them of 
our own house, whereas this man was careful of his soldiers also. “And that gave alms,” it says, 
“to all the people.” Both his doctrines and his life were right. “He saw in a vision evidently, about 
the ninth hour of the day, an angel of God coming in to him, and saying unto him, Cornelius.” (v. 
3.) Why does he see the angel? This also was in order to the full assurance of Peter, or rather, not 
of him, but of the others, the weaker ones. “At the ninth hour,” when he was released from his cares 
and was at quiet, when he was engaged in prayers and compunction. “And when he looked on him, 
he was afraid.” (v. 4.) Observe how what the angel speaks he does not speak immediately, but first 
rouses and elevates his mind. At the sight, there was fear, but a fear in moderation, just so far as 
served to fix his attention. Then also the words relieved him of his fear. The fear roused him: the 
praise mitigated what was unpleasant in the fear. “Thy prayers,” saith he, “‘and thine alms are come 
up for a memorial before God. And now send men to Joppa, and call for one Simon, whose surname 
is Peter.” (v. 5.) Lest they should come to a different person, he designates the man not only by his 
surname, but by the place. “And the same,” saith he, “is lodging with one Simon a tanner, who hath 
his house by the seaside.” (v. 6.) Do you mark how the Apostles, for love of solitude and quiet, 
affected the retired quarters of the cities? “With one Simon a tanner:” how then if it chanced that 
there was another? Behold, there is another token, his dwelling by the seaside. All three tokens 
could not possibly coincide (elsewhere). He does not tell him for what purpose, that he may not 
take off the intense desire, but he leaves him to an eager and longing expectation of what he shall 


524 “Zneipa and cohors in Polyb. differ. The Greeks call the cohort Adyxo<, it contained about five hundred men. Polyb. vi. 
Kal LEV LEPOSG EKAOTOV EKGAEOE KAI THYPA Kal ONEIpav Kai onpHEIoVv. Casaubon: Ac singulas partes appellant ordinem, manipulum, 
signum.” Downe ap. Sav. 

525 GAA TPO EvTEAF. The innovator (E. Edd.) having made Chrys. say above, Hom. xx. §1, that Ananias was a man of note, 
here alters the text to: “But the Lord Himself appears: neither does He send him to some one of the Twelve, but to Ananias.” 
Below kai o0k aUTOUG NEUMELTIPOS AVTOV: meaning, it seems, Cornelius and his hour. The same hand substitutes (for explanation 
of the plural, abt@v tf doBevet& 139°), “as He did Philip to the eunuch, condescending to their infirmity.” And in the following 


sentence; “Since Christ Himself is often seen going to them that are ill, and in their own persons unable to come to Him.” 
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hear. “And*”° when the Angel which spake unto Cornelius was departed, he called two of his 
household servants, and a devout soldier of them that waited on him continually; and when he had 
declared all these things unto them, he sent them to Joppa.” (v. 7, 8.) Do you see, that it is not 
without purpose that the writer says this? (it shows) that those also “who waited on him continually” 

were such as he. “And when he had declared the whole matter unto them:” observe the unassuming 
character of the man: for he does not say, Call Peter to me: but, in order also to induce him to come, 

he declared the whole matter:—this was so ordered by Providence;—for he did not choose to use 

the authority of his rank to fetch Peter to him; therefore “he declared the matter;” such was the 
moderation of the man: and yet no great notion was to be formed of one lodging with a tanner. 
“And on the morrow, as they journeyed, and drew nigh to the city” (v. 9.)—observe how the Spirit 

N\ connects the times: no sooner than this, and no later, He Causes this to take place—‘Peter about 
143 the sixth hour went up upon the housetop to pray:” that is, privately and quietly, as in an upper 
chamber. “And he became very hungry, and would have eaten; but while they made ready, there 


527 &. 


fell upon him a trance.” (v. 10.) What means this expression,’ Exotaotc, “trance?” Rather, there 


526 The clause obto¢ AaArjoe1 oot ti o¢ Sei noleiv is not recognized by Chrys., nor by the leading authorities. See infra, p. 
145, note 6. 
527 ti €otiv Exotaoic. Because the word also, and more commonly, means the being beside one’s self, amazed, or stupefied 


by excess of grief, Chrys. explains that it denotes the being rapt out of the bodily consciousness: it was not that Peter was out 
of his mind, but his soul out of the body. (St. Augustin, Serm. 266, $6, “orantis mens alienata est; sed ab infimis ad superua; 
non ut deviaret, sed ut videret.”) Comp. Exp. in Psa. 115. t. v. p. 312, D. “In Gen. ii. 21. the Exotaotg which fell upon Adam 
denotes a kind of insensibility, for Exot. means to Z&w Eavtod yevéoGar: and in Acts x. 10 it denotes kdpov tiva Kai to Zw 
aioOrjoews yevéo8a1: and everywhere Exotaotc implies this. It comes, either by the act of God: or because the excess of calamity 
causes a kind of stupor, xépoc. For calamity likewise is wont to occasion éxot. and kdpoc.” Didymus (or some other author) in 
the Catena: “They that have chosen to be disciples of frantic women, I mean, they of Phrygia (the Montanists), affirm that the 
Prophets, when possessed by the Holy Ghost, were not in a condition to be strictly cognizant of their own thoughts, being borne 
away from themselves at the instant of prophesying. And they think to confirm their error by this Scripture, which says, that 
Peter €€eotaxévat. But let these silly ones, these indeed frantic persons, know that this is a word of many significations. It denotes 
the amazement of wonder: and the being wrapt above sensible objects, led on to spiritual things: and the being beside one’s self 
(mapaxdéntewv)—which is not be said either of Peter, or of the Prophets. Nay Peter, in his trance, was strictly cognizant, so as to 
report what he had seen and heard, and to be sensible of what the things shown were symbolical. The same is to be said of all 
the Prophets—that their consciousness kept pace with the things presented to their view.” Comp. on this subject, S. Epiphan. 
adv. Heres. Montan. 2. 60a yap o1 Mpo~rtar ElpryKaol HETA OVVEDEWS TapaKoAoVBobvtes EPOEyyovto. Euseb. H. E. v. 17. 
relates that Miltiades wrote a treatise mepi tod pn Setv mpogrtny ev Exotcoet Aadeiv. See also S. Heironym, Preef, in Esai. 
“Neque vero ut Montanus cum insanis feeminis somniat, prophete in ecstasi locuti sunt, ut nescirent quid loquerentur, et cum 
alios erudirent, ipsi ignorarent quid dicerent.” Id. Preem. in Nahum. Preef. in Abac. and, on the difference between the heathen 


udcvtic and the divinely inspired Prophet, St. Chrysost. Hom. xxix. in 1 Cor. p. 259, C. tobto yap wavtews td1ov, to eEeotyKEevar 
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was presented to him a kind of spiritual view (8ewpia): the soul, so to say, was caused to be out of 
the body (é&€otn). “And saw heaven opened, and, knit at the four corners, a certain vessel descending 
unto him, as it had been a great sheet, and let down to the earth: wherein were all manner of 
fourfooted beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the air. And there 
came a voice to him, Rise, Peter; kill, and eat. But Peter said, Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten 
anything that is common or unclean. And the voice spake unto him again the second time, What 
God hath cleansed, that call not thou common. This was done thrice: and the vessel was received 


528 


up again into heaven.” (v. 11—16.) What is this? It is a symbol of the whole world. The°** man was 
uncircumcised: and —for he had nothing in common with the Jews—they would all accuse him as 
a transgressor: “thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them: (ch. xi. 3)” this*”’ 
was a thing altogether offensive to them: observe then what is providentially managed. He himself 
also says, “I have never eaten:” not being himself afraid—far be the thought from us—but it is so 
contrived by the Spirit, in order that he may have it to say in answer to those accusing him, that he 
did object: for it was altogether necessary for them to observe the Law. He was in the act of being 


sent to the Gentiles: therefore that these also may not accuse him, see how many things are contrived 


«.t. A. and Expos. in Psa. xliv. p. 161. C_—The clause téooapow apyais dedeuevov, before oxetoc ti, (A. B.C ) agrees with 
the Lat. of S. Hilar. p. 750, “exquatuor principiis ligatum vas quoddam,” etc. 

528 St. Chrysostom’s exposition, as we gather it from this and the following Homily, seems to be in substance as follows: St. 
Peter was not ignorant of nor averse to, the counsel of God in respect of the free admission of the Gentiles. He did not need 
instruction on this point for himself, and the vision was not so much intended for his instruction or assurance, as for reproof to 
the Jewish believers who were not yet enlightened in this mystery. (Even the token which was given in the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on Cornelius before baptism, was for them, not for him.) He needed but a command to act upon it without hesitation. But 
because this would certainly be regarded as a flagrant offence by the weaker brethren, for their sakes this symbolical lesson is 
given: and the circumstances are so contrived (oikovopeitat) as to silence their objections. It is so ordered, that the matter of 
accusation is put by them in this form, “Thou didst go in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.” Had they said, “Thou 
didst baptize such,” St. Peter could not have alleged that he did it reluctantly: but to the charge of unclean eating he had his 
answer: “I did object; I said, not so, Lord, for nothing common or unclean,” etc. This carried with it his exculpation from the 
whole matter of offence: for they would apply it thus—“‘he baptized these Gentiles, but not without objecting to the command; 
not until his reluctance was overruled,” though in fact St. Peter had no such reluctance. 

529 Tobto n&vu abtoic mpooiotato (B. and Sav. marg. napiotato) Erasm. Et hoc illis valde frequens erat. Ben. Et illis 
admodum cordi erat. But Hom. xxiv. 2. tva un mpootf} (tpocotf}) adbtoic, Ben. remarks that rpoototaoGa1 in the sense “offendere” 
is frequent in St. Chrysostom. It properly applies to food against which the stomach rises: “to raise the gorge, to be nauseous, 
disgusting, offensive.” See Field Annotat. in Hom. ad Matt. p. 319. B—Todrto, 1.e. the going in to men uncircumcised, and 
eating with them. Comp. Hom. li. in Matt. p. 317. (Am. ed.) “Such was the strict observance in respect of meats, that, even after 
the Resurrection, Peter said, ‘Not so, Lord,’ etc. For though ‘he said this for the sake of others, and so as to leave himself a 
justification against those who should accuse him, and that he may show that he did object,’ (6t1 kai dvteinov), and for all this, 


the point was not conceded to him, still it shows how much was made of this matter.” 
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(by the Providence of God). For, that it may not seem to be a mere fancy, “this was done thrice. 
I” said,” saith he, “Not so, Lord, for I have never eaten aught common or unclean.—And the voice 
came unto him, What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” (ch. xi. 8, with x. 14.) It 
seems indeed to be spoken to him, but the whole is meant for the Jews. For if the teacher is rebuked, 
much more these.*! The earth then, this is what the linen sheet denotes, and the wild beasts in it, 
are they of the Gentiles, and the command, “Kill and eat,” denotes that he must go to them also; 
and that this thing is thrice done, denotes baptism. “What God hath cleansed,” saith it, “call not 
thou common.” Great daring! Wherefore*” did he object? That none may say that God was proving 


530 Here besides the clause, “this was done thrice,” something is wanting: e.g. “And observe how Peter relates the matter, 
and justifies himself,” viz. in x1. 8, “I said,” saith he, “Not so, Lord, for nothing common or unclean hath ever entered my mouth.” 
Here for cinov, B. has eimev, which is adopted by the modern text, in which the whole passage is refashioned thus: “Since then 
they would all accuse him as a transgressor, and this was altogether offensive to them, of necessity it is managed (oixov.) that 
he says, “I never ate:” not being himself afraid, God forbid! but, as I said, being managed (oikovopotpeEvos) by the Spirit, that 
he may have a justification to those accusing him, namely, that he did object: for they made a great point of keeping the Law. 
He was sent to the Gentiles: therefore, that these also may not have to accuse him, as I said before, these things are contrived, 
or also, that it may not seem to be a fancy, ‘he said, Not so, Lord,” etc. 

531 Peter’s vision fitly represents the divine lesson concerning the destination of the gospel and the manner of its progress. 
None of the apostles doubted that Christianity was for the Gentiles: the great question was, whether it was to be preached to 
them through the medium of Judaism. Should it still be held within Jewish forms? Should circumcision and observance of the 
Mosaic law be required? This was a great practical question in the days of transition from Judaism to Christianity. Later Paul 
became the champion of the idea that it was to be cut loose from the Jewish system. Peter and James came but slowly to this 
idea. The destruction of Jerusalem and the fall of the Jewish state brought the question to a decisive settlement. Apart from this, 
however, the Pauline type of teaching on this point constantly gained ground and influence. The vision of Peter takes its place 
in the gradual development of the idea that Christianity was free from the law—an idea on which he seems after this to have 
held a somewhat uncertain and vacillating position, so that Paul “resisted him to the face” for his declining to eat with the Gentiles 
at Antioch on account of the presence of certain delegates from Jerusalem—a practice in which he had, before their coming, 
engaged (Gal. ii. 11, 12). It is not strange that perplexing questions arose concerning the relations of the new system to the old 
at this time. The general line of procedure was settled by the apostolic conference at Jerusalem (Acts xv., Gal. i., ii.) and was 
substantially determined by the apostle Paul. While as matter of fact, the Church has always followed the lead of Paul in this 
matter, the most diverse views still prevail among Christians as to the relation, theoretically considered, of Christianity to Judaism 
and the Old Testament Scriptures —G.B.S. 

532 St. Chrys. seems here to be controverting a different exposition. He will not allow that the vision was meant for instruction 
to St. Peter, as if he were in ignorance up to this time of the counsel of God concerning the Gentiles. Let it not be said, that like 
as God did tempt Abraham, so He was putting Peter to the proof whether he would obey the call to the Gentiles, as if Peter 
understood the vision in that sense. Had he so understood the command, “Kill and eat,” he would not have objected; for he could 
not be either ignorant or unwilling. But he did not so understand it, and his objection was solely to the matter of eating. And as 


he needed not the lesson (it was intended for others): so neither did God need to learn his willingness. When God tempts, or 
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him, as in the case of Abraham, this is why he says, “Not so, Lord,” etc. not gainsaying—yjust as 
to Philip also He said, “How many loaves have ye?” Not to learn, but tempting, or “proving him.” 
And yet it was the same (Lord) that had discoursed above (in the Law) concerning things clean and 
unclean. But in that sheet were also “all the four-footed beasts of the earth:” the clean with the 
unclean. And* for all this, he knew not what it meant. ““Now while Peter doubted in himself what 
this vision which he had seen should mean, behold, the men which were sent from Cornelius had 
made enquiry for Simon’s house, and stood before the gate, and called, and asked whether Simon, 
which was surnamed Peter, were lodged there. But while Peter,” it says, “doubted in himself” (v. 
17, 18), the men come at the right moment to solve his doubt: just as (the Lord) suffered Joseph 
first to be perturbed in mind, and then sends the Angel: for the soul with ease accepts the solution, 


when it has first been in perplexity. His perplexity neither lasts long (when it did occur), nor (did 


proves, it is not to learn something that He did not know before; as, when Christ said to Philip, “Whence shall we buy bread that 
these may eat? this He said tempting, or, proving him, for He Himself knew what He would do.” He put that question to Philip 
that he might the more admire the greatness of the miracle which he was about to work. (see note 2.) But nothing of the kind 
can be said here: the case is not parallel: the command to baptize the Gentiles would not surprise Peter: he expected no less from 
the beginning.—His objection, then, was to the thing itself, the command, “kill and eat.” And no wonder, for the same Lord had 
in the Law strictly commanded to distinguish between clean and unclean, while there in the sheet were animals of all sorts 
indiscriminately. 

533 Hom.xiii. in Ev. Joann. §2. “What meaneth, Tempting, or, proving him? was He ignorant what would be said by him? 
This cannot be said, ...We may learn the meaning from the Old Testament. For there also it is said, After these things God did 
tempt Abraham, etc. He did not say this in order to learn by the proof whether he would obey or not—how should it be so? for 
He knoweth all things before they come into existence: but on both occasions it is spoken after the manner of men. As, when it 
is said, He searcheth the hearts of men, it indicates the search, not of ignorance, but of perfect knowledge; so when it is said, He 
tempted, tried, or proved, it means no other than that He perfectly knew.—Or, it may mean, that He made the person more 
approved: as Abraham there, so Philip by this question, leading him into the sure knowledge of the sign:” i.e. bringing more 
home to his mind the greatness of the miracle, by leading him in the first place to estimate the utter inadequacy of the means. 

534 Either this refers to the clause, “This was done thrice,” etc., which should be inserted; or, the connection may be—This 
very circumstance of the clean and unclean being together in the sheet (as in the Ark), might have led him to an apprehension 
of the thing symbolized, viz., that he was not commanded to “kill and eat” the unclean with the clean (by the same Lord who of 
old had commanded a distinction of meats), but that the time was come to baptize all nations without respect of persons. But, 
obvious as it may seem, St. Peter was still ignorant what it meant: as the Writer adds, And while Peter was at a loss to know 
what the vision should mean, etc.—In E. (Edd.) the whole passage from “that this is thrice done, denotes baptism,” is refashioned 
thus: “‘Not so, Lord, for I have never eaten aught common or unclean.’ And why, it may be asked, did he object? That none 
may say that God was tempting him, as in the case of Abraham, when he was ordered to offer up his son as a sacrifice: as in the 
case of Philip, when he was asked by Christ, How many loaves have ye? not that he may learn, did He so ask, but proving him. 
And yet in the Law Moses had distinctly enjoined concerning clean and unclean, both of land and sea; and yet for all this he 


knew not.” 
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it occur) before this, but just at the moment when they “asked whether he were lodging there. While 
Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit said unto him, Behold, three men seek thee. Arise therefore, 
and get thee down, and go with them, doubting nothing: for I have sent them.” (supra, p. 142, and 
145, note 7; v. 19, 20.) And this again is a plea for Peter in answer to the disciples, that he did 
doubt, and was instructed to doubt nothing. “For I,” saith He, “have sent them.” Great is the authority 
of the Spirit! What God doth, this the Spirit is said to do. Not so the Angel, but having first said, 
“Thy prayers and thine alms have ascended, for a memorial before God,” to show that he is sent 
from thence, then he adds, “And now send men,” etc.: the Spirit not so, but, “For I have sent them. 
Then Peter went down to the men which were sent unto him from Cornelius; and said, Behold, I 
am he whom ye seek: what is the cause wherefore ye are come? And they said, Cornelius the 
IN centurion, a just man, and one that feareth God and of good report among all the nation of the Jews, 
145 was warned from God by an holy angel to send for thee into his house, and to hear words of thee.” 
(v. 21, 22.) They speak his praises, so as to persuade him that an Angel has in fact appeared unto 
him. ““Then called he them in,”** (b) that they may suffer no harm, “and lodged them:” thenceforth 
he without scruple takes his meals with them. “And on the morrow Peter went away with them, 
and certain brethren from Czsarea accompanied him. And the morrow after, they entered into 
Cesarea.” (v. 23, 24.) The man was a person of note, and it was in a city of note that he then was. 
(a) But let us look over again what has been said. “There was a certain man in Cesarea,” etc. 
(Recapitulation, v. 1, 2.) Observe with whom the beginning of the Gentiles is made—with “a devout 
man,” and one proved to be worthy by his works. For if, though the case be so, they are still offended, 
if this had not been the case, what would not have been the consequence! But*** mark the greatness 
of the assurance. (c) To this end*” all is done (in the way it is done), and the affair takes its beginning 
from Judea. (d) “He saw in a vision, evidently,” etc. (v. 3). It was not in his sleep that the Angel 
appeared to him, but while he was awake, in the daytime, “about the ninth hour. He** saw an Angel 
of God coming in unto him, and saying unto him, Cornelius. And when he looked on him, he was 


535 The letters a, b, c, d, denote the order of the parts in the old text. But C. has the formula of recapitulation, both in the 
beginning of (a), and again in (d), before the verse, “And the Angel said,” etc.: E. D. F. Edd. retain it only in the latter place. 
536 "ANN Spa don do~danea, i.e. how it is made infallibly certain, that it was the purpose of God to admit the Gentiles without 
circumcision. It might indeed be inserted in (b), after ovvdto1té&ta1: “he has no scruples—but mark the greatness of the assurance 
he has received.” In the modern text, the connection is, “He called them in, and lodged them. See what security: (€a mdony 
codaetc) in order that they should take no harm, he calls them in, and thenceforth without scruple,” etc. i.e. “how sure he feels 
that he is doing right in receiving them: with what assuredness of mind he does this.” But Sav. “See what security for them, in 
order that they should take no harm.” 

537 Aid tobto navta yiveta, A. B. C. N. Cat. But Edd. Aid kai én’ adt@ ma&vta Ouod oikovoueiton: “wherefore both in his 
person at once all the circumstances are providentially ordered, and” etc. 

538 Here after the clause, oUtwc Eavt@ mpooetyev (meaning, as afterwards explained, that he did not notice the Angel until 


he spoke), A. B. C. have, Agye1 5¢ 6 ctyyeAoc x. t. A. Edd. ’AAN’ HSwpev dvwGev ta cipnugva. Kai cimev 6 d&yyeAoc x. t. A. 
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afraid.” So occupied was he with himself. Implying, that it was in consequence of the Angel’s 
calling him by a voice that he saw him; as, had he not called him, he would not have seen him: so 
taken up was he with the act in which he was engaged.°*” But the Angel says to him, “Thy prayers 
and thine alms are come up for a memorial before God, and now send men to Joppa, and call for 
one Simon, who is called Peter.” (v. 5.) So far, he signified that the sending for him would be for 
good consequences, but in what way good, he did not intimate.*”° So, neither does Peter relate the 
whole matter, but everywhere, the narratives are in part only, for the purpose of making the hearers 
apply their minds to what is said. “Send and call for Simon:” in like manner the Angel only calls 
Philip. “And*' as they went on their journey, and drew nigh to the city” (v. 9): in order that Peter 
should not be in perplexity too long. “Peter went up upon the housetop,” etc. Observe, that not even 
his hunger forced him to have recourse to the sheet. “Rise, Peter,” saith the Voice, “kill and eat.” 
(v. 13.) Probably he was on his knees when he saw the vision.—To me it seems that this also 
denotes the Gospel (or, “the Preaching’’). That the thing taking place was of God (the circumstances 
made evident, namely), both that he sees it (descending) from above, and that he is in a trance; and, 
that the voice comes from thence, and the thrice confessing that the creatures there were unclean, 
and its coming from thence, and being drawn back thither (all this), is a mighty token of the cleanness 


539 The old text: “And thy prayers, saith he. So far,” etc. Edd. “And send for Simon, who is called Peter. So far, etc.” 

540 The text is defective here. He seems to be commenting upon the variations of the different narratives: viz. the writer 
himself v. 6. mentions only the command to send for Peter. (p. 142, note 4.) The messengers v. 22 add, “And to hear words of 
thee.” Cornelius, v. 32, “who, when he cometh, shall speak unto thee.” St. Peter 11, 14, “who shall tell thee words, whereby 
thou and all thy house shall be saved.” “On the other hand,” he says, “neither does Peter, though he is more full on this point, 
relate all that the Angel said, but gives only the substance.” See the comment on 11, 14. 

541 The modern text, omitting this clause, and the comment, inserts the rest of the verse, “Peter went up,” etc.: and has below, 
But that Peter may not be in perplexity too long, he hears a voice saying, “Rise, Peter, kill and eat.” But the meaning is, The 
Spirit caused the vision to take place when they were near the city, that Peter might not be too long in doubt: as above, on the 


same clause, “Observe how the Spirit connects the times,” etc. 


542 u (om. A.B.) (om.Cat.) wu (om. Cat.) y ; .(Here_ , 
, or the like, must be supplied. CEcumen. . . . In the modern text the wording is slightly altered, but the 
sense is the same. In the latter part, for , GEcumen. has : the modern text substitutes ‘ 
; . . . and at the end, u for .—Above, he had said that the sheet was a symbol of the world; 


now he adds, that the command “Kill and eat” denotes the Gospel, to be preached universally: that the descent of the sheet from 
heaven, and the circumstance of Peter’s being in a spiritual trance, shows that the thing was of God—not a . Again: that it 
is all done thrice, denotes baptism: thrice the Voice says, Kill and eat: thrice Peter confesses that the creatures are unclean: thrice 
it is declared that God hath cleansed them: nay, thrice these unclean creatures are let down from heaven, and drawn up thither 


again: a mighty proof that they are now clean, and of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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(imparted to them).—But why is this done? For** the sake of those thereafter, to whom he is about 
to relate it. For to himself it had been said, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles.” (Matt. x. 5.) * * 
For if Paul needed both (to give) circumcision, and (to offer) sacrifice, much more (was some 
assurance needed) then, in the beginning of the Preaching, while they were as yet weaker. (Acts 
Xvi. 3; xxi. 16.)—Observe* too how he did not at once receive them. For, it says, they “called, 
and asked, whether Simon, which was surnamed Peter, were lodging there.” (v. 18.) As it was a 
mean looking house, they asked below, they inquired** of the neighbors. “And while Peter thought, 
the Spirit said unto him, Arise, get thee down, and go, nothing doubting, for I have sent them.” (v. 
19, 20.) And he does not say, For to this end did the vision appear unto thee; but, “I have sent them. 
Then Peter went down” (v. 21)—this is the way the Spirit must be obeyed, without demanding 
reasons. For it is sufficient for all assurance to be told by Him, This do, this believe: nothing more 
(is needed)—“Then Peter went down, and said, Behold, Iam he whom ye seek:*“° what is the cause 


543 It was remarked above, that St. Chrysostom’s exposition proceeds upon the assumption, that St. Peter did not need the 
instruction for himself. Here the reporter has not fully expressed his meaning: which should be to this effect. “Since it had been 
said at the outset to Peter and the other Apostles, ‘Go not into the way of the Gentiles,’ though after the Resurrection they were 
commanded to ‘baptize all nations,’ it is no marvel that the less enlightened brethren needed some strong assurance on this 
behalf. And if at a later time, we find Paul, to conciliate the Jewish believers, causing Timothy to be circumcised and himself 
offering sacrifice, much more was some condescension to their infirmity needed now.”—Didymus in the Catena puts the question, 
“How was it that Peter needed a revelation in the matter of Cornelius, when the Lord after his Resurrection had expressly ordered 
to ‘baptize all the nations?’ or how came it that the Apostles in Jerusalem, having heard of the affair of Cornelius, disputed with 
Peter?” To which he answers: “Peter did undoubtedly need the revelation; for he knew not that the distinction of circumcision 
and uncircumcision was to cease: knew not for certain that the Lord meant the Gentiles to be baptized apart from the visible 
worship under the Law, until the Lord manifested this mystery to him, convincing him both by the emblem of the sheet, and by 
the faith and grace of the Holy Spirit given to the Gentiles, that in Christ Jesus there is no distinction of Jew and Greek: of which 
thing because the Apostles at Jerusalem were ignorant, therefore they contended with Peter, until they also learnt the hidden 
riches of God’s mercy over all mankind.” St. Cyril, Alex., also, c. Julian. (ibid.) explains, that “Peter was fain to dwell in the 
Jewish customs, and, in a manner, was loath to go on to the better, because he was overawed by the types: therefore he is corrected 
by this vision.” 

544 E. D. F. Edd. omit this clause, see note x: and A. B. for o08é...25éEato have ovdév...25e{Eato, which is evidently corrupt. 
“Neither did he at once receive these Gentiles: not until the Spirit expressly commanded him.” 

545 So Cat. and the mss. except E., which has ov tovc yeitovac npwtwv, and so CEcumen. But the meaning seems to be, that 
not expecting to find so mean a house, and thinking they might have come wrong, they asked below, in the street, i.e. inquired 
of the neighbors. 

546 Here Edd. from E. have, “Wherefore did he not receive them immediately, but asks this question?” but D. F. insert it as 
above, “Opa mic obk EvOEwC adtovdcs E5¢Eato, with the addition, dAAd muvOdvetat. In the next sentence: A. B. C. Cat. ciSev 


OTPATIWTHY, atta &vOpwrov’ i.e. Saw a soldier, saw him, as he would have seen any common man, without fear. For this, D. 
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wherefore ye are come?” He saw a soldier, saw a man:™’ it was not that he was afraid, on the 
contrary, having first confessed that he was the person whom they sought, then he asks for the 
cause (of their coming); that it may not be supposed that the reason of his asking the cause, was, 
that he wished to hide himself: (he asks it) in order, that if it be immediately urgent, he may also 
go forth with them, but if not, may receive them as guests. “And*“* they said, etc. into his house.” 
(v. 22.) This he had ordered them. Do not think he has done this out of contempt: not as of contempt 
has he sent, but so he was ordered. “And Cornelius was waiting for them, and had called together 
his kinsmen and near friends.” (v. 24.) It was right that his kinsmen and friends should be gathered 
to him. But being there present,” they would have heard from him (what had happened). 

See how great the virtue of alms, both in the former discourse, and here! There, it delivered 
from death temporal; here, from death eternal; and opened the gates of heaven. Such are the pains 
taken for the bringing of Cornelius to the faith, that both an angel is sent, and the Spirit works, and 
the chief of the Apostles is fetched to him, and such a vision is shown, and, in short, nothing is left 
undone. How many centurions were there not besides, and tribunes, and kings, and none of them 
obtained what this man did! Hear, all ye that are in military commands, all ye that stand beside 
kings. “A just man,” it says, “fearing God; devout” (v. 2, and 22); and what is more*”? than all, with 
all his house. Not as we (who): that our servants may be afraid of us, do everything. but not that 


F. have cide otpatiwtac avOpamouc. E. Edd. ide otpatitac évtac tov émtotévtac.—Below, for Koi Cytroac A. B. C. Cat. 
which the other mss. omit, we correct, dv ér{tnoav. 

547 In the old text, the last words of the citation, v. 22. cig tov oikov adtod. the rest being lost, are joined on to (va Eevion: 
Cat. cic Tv oikov abtovc. Edd. from E. D. F. “But why do they say, ‘Sends for thee into his house?’ Because he had given them 
this order. And perhaps also, by way of apology, they as good as say, Do not find fault (undév katayv@c’) not as of contempt 
has he sent, etc.” In A. B. C. Cat. wr) katagppovrions, for which Sav. marg. has we av einotev, ur] KaTA@p., is corrupt: perhaps 
it should be pn voutons, ott Kateppdovno€ oe oby WC K.T. A. 

548 "OAN (A. Kat) Exet ma&povtos avbtod HKovoav av (A. tabta dkovetv). We read, m&povtec, and conjecture the meaning to 
be, But they being there present, would have heard from Cornelius an account of all that had happened to him. Edd. from E. D. 
F. “AAAwe S€ Kai Exet Me povtes WaAAOV abtod rKovoav cv. “And besides by being there present they would the more hear him 
(Peter),” what he had to say. 

549 Here Edd. from E. have, “Wherefore did he not receive them immediately, but asks this question?” but D. F. insert it as 
above, “Opa néic obk EvOEwWC adtovdcs E5¢Eato, with the addition, dAAd muvOdvetau. In the next sentence: A. B. C. Cat. ciSev 
OTPATIWTHY, atta &vOpwrov’ i.e. Saw a soldier, saw him, as he would have seen any common man, without fear. For this, D. 
F. have cide otpatiwtac évOpumouc. E. Edd. ide otpatimtac évtac tov émtotévtac.—Below, for Koi Cytroac A. B. C. Cat. 
which the other mss. omit, we correct, dv é(r{tnoav. 

550 The modern text: “and what is greater, that he was such with all his house. So intent was he, and so set upon this, that he 


not only well ordered his own affairs, but also over his household (mi tij¢ oixetetac) he did the same. For not as we, who,” etc. 
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they may be devout. And®**! over the domestics too, so * *. Not so this man; but he was “one that 
feared God with all his house” (v. 2), for he was as the common father of those with him, and of 
all the others (under his command.) But observe what (the soldier) says himself. For, fearing * *, 
he adds this also: “well reported of by all the nation.” For what if he was uncircumcised? Nay, but 
those give him a good report. Nothing like alms: great is the virtue of this practice, when the alms 
is poured forth from pure stores; for it is like a fountain discharging mud, when it issues from unjust 
stores, but when from just gains, it is as a limpid and pure stream in a paradise, sweet to the sight, 
sweet to the touch, both light and cool, when given in the noon-day heat. Such is alms. Beside this 
fountain, not poplars and pines, nor cypresses, but other plants than these, and far better, of goodly 
stature: friendship with God, praise with men, glory to Godward, good-will from all; blotting out 
of sins, great boldness, contempt of wealth. This is the fountain by which the plant of love is 
nourished: for nothing is so wont to nourish love, as the being merciful: it makes its branches to 
lift themselves on high. This fountain is better than that in Paradise (Gen. ii. 10); a fountain, not 
dividing into four heads, but reaching unto Heaven itself: this gives birth to that river “which 
springeth up into eternal life” (John iv. 14): on this let Death light, and like a spark it is extinguished 
by the fountain: such, wherever it drops, are the mighty blessings it causes. This quenches, even 
as a spark, the river of fire: this so strangles that worm, as naught else can do. (Mark ix. 44.) He 
that has this, shall not gnash his teeth. Of the water of this, let there be dropped upon the chains, 
and it dissolves them: let it but touch the firebrands,*” it quenches all_—A fountain does not give 
out streams for a while and anon run dry,—else must it be no more a fountain,—but ever gushes: 
so let our fountain give out more copiously of the streams of mercy (in alms). This cheers him that 
receives: this is alms, to give out not only a copious, but a perennial, stream. If thou wouldest that 
God rain down His mercy upon thee as from fountains, have thou also a fountain. And**? yet there 


551 A.B. xai émi tic oiketeiac 5é obtw>. AAN obTOS ObY OUTWC, GAAG LETH Tic OiKiac dmcons. & 244onEp yap K.T. A. C., 
Kal Eni T. Oik. SE ODKETL KAKA, GAAG Stkatwc donep yap k. t. A. Below, the modern text has, “he feared God with all his house, 
as being the common father, not only of all who were with him, but also of the soldiers under him.” In the next sentence, “Opa 
dé Tt PNotv Kai avTdc, the meaning seems to be, “Observe what is said of him by the soldier whom Cornelius sent: ‘A just man, 
and one that feareth God:’ and then—for fearing (lest Peter should refuse to come to him, as being a Gentile) he adds this—‘and 
well reported of by all the nation of the Jews.” Edd. from E. alone: “But hear also what they say besides: for of necessity that is 
added, ‘Well reported of by all the nation,’ that none may say, What, if he was uncircumcised? Even those, saith he, give him 
a good report. Why then, there is nothing like alms; or rather great is the virtue of this thing, when,” etc. 

552 Kav eic tas Aaunddac (E. Edd., kapivous) ayntaeéunéon, E. D. F. Edd.) In the next sentence, AUty 1 mnyr K.T. A. the 
pronoun must be omitted.—E. D. F., Edd., “As therefore the fountain in Paradise (or, in a garden) does not give out streams,” 
etc. 

553 Kattotye ovdév toov. & 174‘Av yap ob tavtns kK. t. A—Edd., O0dEv tabtns toov. & 174‘Av ov tavtn¢ k. Tt. A. “Nothing 
like this fountain. If then,” etc.—Below, “Otav dvaAioxn, dtav SanavaG, x. t. A. in itself, may perhaps be better referred to the 


giver of alms: “when (one) expends, when one lavishes (alms),” etc. but in that case the connection is obscure. 
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is no comparison (between God’s fountain and thine): for if thou open the mouths of this fountain, 
such are the mouths of God’s Fountain as to surpass every abyss. God does but seek to get an 
opportunity on our part, and pours forth from His storehouses His blessings. When He expends, 
when He lavishes, then is He rich, then is He affluent. Large is the mouth of that fountain: pure 
and limpid its water. If thou stop not up the fountain here, neither wilt thou stop up that 
fountain.—Let no unfruitful tree stand beside it, that it may not waste its spray. Hast thou wealth? 
Plant not poplars there: for such is luxury: it consumes much, and shows nothing for it in itself, but 
spoils the fruit. Plant not a pine-tree—such is wantonness in apparel, beautiful only to the sight, 
and useful for nothing—nor yet a fir-tree, nor any other of such trees as consume indeed, but are 
in no sort useful. Set it thick with young shoots: plant all that is fruitful, in the hands of the poor, 
all that thou wilt. Nothing richer than this ground. Though small the reach of the hand, yet the tree 
it plants starts up to heaven and stands firm. This it is to plant. For that which is planted on the 
earth will perish, though not now, at any rate a hundred years hence. Thou plantest many trees, of 
which thou shalt not enjoy the fruit, but ere thou canst enjoy it, death comes upon thee. This tree 
will give thee its fruit then, when thou art dead.—If thou plant, plant not in the maw of gluttony, 
that the fruit end not in the draught-house: but plant thou in the pinched belly, that the fruit may 
start up to heaven. Refresh the straightened soul of the poor, lest thou pinch thine own roomy 
soul.—See you not, that the plants which are over-much watered at the root decay, but grow when 
watered in moderation? Thus also drench not thou thine own belly, that the root of the tree decay 
not: water that which is thirsty, that it may bear fruit. If thou water in moderation, the sun will not 
wither them, but if in excess, then it withers them: such is the nature of the sun. In all things, excess 
is bad; wherefore let us cut it off, that we also may obtain the things we ask for.—Fountains, it is 
said, rise on the most elevated spots. Let us be elevated in soul, and our alms will flow with a rapid 
stream: the elevated soul cannot but be merciful, and the merciful cannot but be elevated. For he 
that despises wealth, is higher than the root of evils——Fountains are oftenest found in solitary 
aN places: let us withdraw our soul from the crowd, and alms will gush out with us. Fountains, the 
148 more they are cleaned, the more copiously they flow: so with us, the more we spend, the more all 
good grows.—He that has a fountain, has nothing to fear: then neither let us be afraid. For indeed 
this fountain is serviceable to us for drink, for irrigation, for building, for everything. Nothing better 
than this draught: it is not possible for this to inebriate. Better to possess such a fountain, than to 
have fountains running with gold. Better than all gold-bearing soil is the soul which bears this gold. 
For it advances us, not into these earthly palaces, but into those above. The gold becomes an 
ornament to the Church of God. Of this gold is wrought “the sword of the Spirit” (Eph. vi. 17), the 
sword by which the dragon is beheaded. From this fountain come the precious stones which are on 
the King’s head. Then let us not neglect so great wealth, but contribute our alms with largeness, 
that we may be found worthy of the mercy of God, by the grace and tender compassion of His only 
begotten Son, with Whom to the Father and Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, now 
and ever, world without end. Amen. 
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Homily XXIII. 


Acts X. 23, 24 


“Then called he them in, and lodged them. And on the morrow Peter went away with them, and 
certain brethren from Joppa accompanied him. And the morrow after they entered into Cesarea. 
And Cornelius waited for them, and had called together his kinsmen and near friends.” 


“He” called them in, and lodged them.” Good, that first he gives the men friendly treatment, 
after the fatigue of their journey, and makes them at home with him; “and on the morrow,” sets out 
with them.” And certain accompany him: this too as Providence ordered it, that they should be 
witnesses afterwards when Peter would need to justify himself. “And Cornelius was waiting for 
them, and had called together his kinsmen and near friends.” This is the part of a friend, this the 
part of a devout man, that where such blessings are concerned, he takes care that his near friends 
shall be made partakers of all. Of course (his “near” friends), those in whom he had ever full 
confidence; fearing, with such an interest at stake, to entrust the matter to others. In my opinion, it 
was by Cornelius himself that both friends and kinsmen had been brought to a better mind. “And 
as Peter was coming in, Cornelius met him, and fell down at his feet, and worshipped him.” (v. 
25.) This, both to teach the others, and by way of giving thanks to God, and showing his own 
humility: thereby making it plain, that though he had been commanded, yet in himself he had great 
piety. What then did Peter? “But Peter took him up, saying, Stand up; I myself also am a man.” (v. 
26.) Do you mark how, before all else (the Apostles) teach them this lesson, not to think great things 
of them? “And as he talked with him, he went in, and found many that were come together. And 
he said unto them, Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company, 
or come unto one of another nation; but God hath showed me that I should not call any man common 
or unclean.” (v. 27, 28.) Observe, he straightway speaks of the mercy of God, and points out to 
them that it is a great grace that God has shown them. Observe also how while he utters great things, 
at the same time he speaks modestly. For he does not say, We, being men who do not deign to keep 
company with any (such), have come to you: but what says he? “Ye know’”—God commanded 
this**—“that it is against law to keep company with, or come unto, one of another nation.” Then 
he goes on to say, “And to me God has shown”—this he says, that none may account the thanks 
due to him—“that I should call no man’”—that it may not look like obsequiousness to him, “no 


554 So mss. and Edd. but the clause 6 @gd¢ tobto ExéAEvoe might be better transferred, in the sense, “It is only in obedience 
to God’s command that I come to you.” Below, Eita tva pndeic adt@ tiv xapw éxn (A. B.C. D. F. Cat.) énéyer (om. C.) tt 
onoiv; (A. B. C. but Cat. for éncyet ti onotv; has, tadta onotv’) Kai éuoi x. t. A. We read, Eita énéyet, Kai guoi Z5e1éev 6 O¢dc 


(iva undeic abt@ trv xapiv xn tadta protv) undéva x. Tt. A. 
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human being,” says he—‘“‘common or unclean.”°°’ (v. 29.) “Wherefore also”—that they may not 

IN think the affair a breach of the law on his part, nor (Cornelius) suppose that because he was in a 
149 station of command therfore he had complied, but that they may ascribe all to God,—“wherefore 
also I came without gainsaying as soon as I was sent for:” (though) not only to keep company, but 

even to come unto (him) was not permitted. “I ask therefore, for what intent ye have sent for me.” 
Already Peter had heard the whole matter from the soldiers also, but he wishes them first to confess, 

and to make them amenable to the Faith. What then does Cornelius? He does not say, Why, did 

not the soldiers tell thee? but observe again, how humbly he speaks. For he says, “From the fourth 

day I was fasting until this hour; and at the ninth hour I prayed in my house, and, behold, a man 
stood before me in bright clothing, and said, Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are come 

up for a memorial before God. And at the ninth hour,” he says, “I was praying.” (v. 30, 31.) It seems 

to me, that this man had also fixed for himself set times of a life under stricter rule, and on certain 


555 By saying “‘it is not lawful,” Peter does not refer to any specific command in the Mosaic law forbidding intercourse with 
Gentiles. The separateness of the Jewish people from the heathen world had, indeed, its basis in the Levitical system, especially 
in the regulations concerning ceremonial cleanness. Still the Jews had constant commercial relations with other nations. Peter 
here refers, no doubt, to the customary and traditional exclusiveness of his nation which had become a social as well as a religious 
trait, and which had been extended far beyond the purport of the Mosaic requirements, which had for their end the preservation 
of the truth and purity of the religion of the nation. This exclusive and jealous spirit is frequently reflected in the N.T. and 
contemporaneous literature. The Jewish Christians accuse Peter (Acts x1. 3) of eating with the uncircumcised. On another 
occasion, the prejudices of his kinsmen and friends intimidated him and constrained him to break off his custom of associating 
with the Gentile Christians at meals (Gal. ii. 11 sq.). “Moses,” says Josephus, “does not allow those who come to us without 
living according to our laws to be admitted into communion with us” (Contra Apion. ii. 29). Tacitus accuses the Jews of harboring 
“the bitterest animosity against all other nations” (Hist. v. 5) and Juvenal says that they will not point out the way except to those 
of their own religion, and that they will “conduct those only to the fountain inquired after who are circumcised” (Sat. xiv. 103). 
How great was the lesson then, which Peter had been taught in the vision! It is not strange that it was only gradually learned and 


practised. —G.B.S. 
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days.**° For this is why he he says, “From the fourth day.”*°’ See how great a thing prayer is! When 
he advanced in piety, then the Angel appears to him. “From the fourth day:” i.e. of the week; not 
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556 Kat €v tiotv tpéparc: so all the mss. with Cat. (€v tlotv np.) and CEcum. If the text be not corrupt, Chrys. must be understood 
to interpret dno tetdptng Ny. of the “fourth day of the week:” i.e. Cornelius had anticipated, among other pious observances, 
this practice also, viz. of the Wednesday fast. Otherwise, there is no intelligible connection for the following words, Aid yap 
TovTO Eimev, And tet&ptnc NYuEpac. This, he says, was an advance in piety: and then it was that the Angel appeared to him. Then 
he proceeds to argue, that it is not “four days ago,” for the time does not amount to that number of days: the day on which Peter 
arrived was not the fourth, but between that and the day on which Cornelius prayed, there are but two entire days. It seems that 
this must be St. Chrysostom’s meaning, though it is obscured by mistakes of the scribes. B. C. atitn uta hugpor Kai Hv RAGov 
utor Kai tH tpith E—edvn’ we eivar Sevtépav pO’ Hv mpoonvbEato. (A. omits the passage.) E. D. F. Edd. abtn pia yugpa: Kai fv 
anAGov oi neubEvtec, piar Kai Hv HAGOV, Uia’ Kai TH Tet&ptH E—avN]’ We Eivar Sevtépav ped’ Hv mpoonvbEato. Cat. and Ec. 
agree with E. D. F. in supplying the clause omitted in B. C , to which however they add napa KopvnAtov: they have also tetdptn 
égdavn, but for the last clause they read, woei tp{tryv Wpav yes’ fv mpoonvéato. But the sense intended by Chrys. should be: 
“This, the day (on which they left Joppa), is one day (before the day on which Cornelius is speaking): and the day on which the 
messengers from Cornelius came, one day; (therefore the second day before that on which Cornelius is speaking:) and on the 
third day (previous) the Angel appeared: so that, exclusively of the day on which Cornelius is speaking, and that on which 
Cornelius prayed, there are two days.” This sense will be satisfied by reading, atny plo hugpo Kai fv HAGov of neu@bEvtec 
mapa KopvnAtov, pia’ kal th tpitn épavn: & 244-ote eivon Sv6 hugpac pO’ Hv mpoonvéato. The scribes, mistaking both the drift 
and the method of the calculation, supposed attn nu. to mean “the day of Peter’s arrival:” but the day before that was the day 
on which they came away (éf{A9ov) from Joppa, and on the previous day the messengers arrived (f/A9ov), and on the day before 
that, which is therefore the fourth, the Angel appeared: hence they insert the words Kat rv dmijlqon...uta, in order to make out 
the calculation, i.e. to verify the day of the Vision as the fourth day before that on which Cornelius is speaking. So Cat. CEc. and. 
E.DF. But B. C. retain the original reading, and only mistake the abbreviated form ote civoi B'qy., ic. u ,asif it meant 
“the second day,” devtépav nuépav: which reading, though unintelligible, was retained by the later Editors. But what Chrys. 
means to say, is, that, not reckoning the day of the vision and the day of the meeting, there are two whole days: therefore the 
day of the vision was not “the fourth day hence;” consequently, that it means “the fourth day of the week.” This hasty and ill 
considered interpretation of the expression ano tetdptns NHEPAS, was suggested by the circumstance that the rule was to fast on 
the dies stationum, tetpas and mpoodbhatov, to “the ninth hour:” so that the practical scope of the interpretation may be of this 
kind: “See how this man, Gentile as he was, had forestalled our rule of discipline: he fasted on the fourth day of the week, and 
to the ninth hour of the day: and see how God was pleased to approve of his piety, by sending the Angel to him on that day, and 
at that hour. But you who know the rule, and why it is prescribed, do not obey it,” etc.—On the Dies Stationum, see Tertull. de 
Jejun. 1. where in defence of the Montanists, who extended the fast beyond the ninth hour, (or 3 p.m.) he says: Arguunt nos 
quod stationes plerumque in vesperam producamus: ib. 10. A:que stationes nostras ut indignas, quasdam vero et in serum 
constitutas, novitatis nomine incusant, hoc quoque munus et ex arbitrio obeundum esse dicentes, et non ultra nonam detinendum, 
suo scilicet more: i.e. the Catholics maintained, that the fast on these days ought not to be compulsory, nor to be prolonged 
beyond the ninth hour. Epiphan. Expos. Fid. §. 22. i ddov pév tod Etous 1} vnoteia puAdttetar Ev TH AvTH dyt& 139° kaxBoAKy| 
ExkAnoi& 139°, pnp sé tetpcd1 Kai mpooaPPatw Ews pac Evvatnc. 

557 It is wholly improbable that amo tetpdtng NuEépas refers to the fourth day of the week, as Chrys. supposes. The meaning 


is that, four days ago (reckoning from the time when he was speaking) he was praying (“observing the ninth hour of prayer”) 
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“four days ago.” For, “on the morrow Peter went away with them, and on the morrow after they 
entered into Czesarea:” this is one day: and the day on which the persons sent came (to Joppa) one 

day: and on the third (the Angel) appeared: so that there are two days after that on which (Cornelius) 

had been praying. “And, behold, a man stood before me in bright clothing:” he does not say, an 
Angel, so unassuming is he: “and said, Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in 
remembrance in the sight of God. Send therefore to Joppa, and call hither Simon, whose surname 

is Peter: he is lodged in the house of one Simon a tanner by the seaside: who, when he cometh, 

shall speak unto thee. Immediately therefore I sent to thee; and thou hast well done that thou art 
come. Now therefore are we all here present before God, to hear all things that are commanded 

thee of God.” (v. 31-33.) (b) See*** what faith, what piety! He knew that it was no word of man 

IN that Peter spake, when he said, ““God hath shown me.” Then says the man, “We are present to hear 
150 all things that are commanded thee of the Lord. (a) Therefore it was that Peter asked, “For what 
intent have ye sent for me?” on purpose that he might so speak these very words. (d) “Then Peter 
opened his mouth, and said, Of a truth I perceive that God is no respector of persons: but in every 
nation he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him.” (v. 34, 35.) That is, 

be he uncircumcised or circumcised. (c) This also Paul declaring, saith, “For there is no respect of 
persons with God.”*°? (Rom. ii. 11.) (e) What then? (it may be asked) is the man yonder in Persia 


until the time of day at which he was now saying these words to Peter. There is still less ground for Chrysostom’s interpretation 
if with Lechler, Tischendorf, and Westcott and Hort vnotevwv be omitted from the text —G.B.S. 

558 The letters a, b, c, d, mark the order of these portions in B. C. At the end of (a) the clause, “We are present,” etc. is 
repeated. In A the order is, a, d, the rest being omitted: in the modern text, a, d, c, b: and the text, “Now therefore are we all 
present,” etc. between (c) and (b).—With the interpretation of dextdcg comp. Severianus of Gabala in the Catena on x. 4, ovK 
einev év navti £0ve1 6 nowy SiKatoobvyv oweton, GAAG Sextéc Eotiv. tobtEotLV, KEloc yiveton Tod SexOf{va1. And St. Chrys. 
Hom. viii. in 1 Cor. C. dextog abt@ Eotr' ToUtEOTI, KAAET Kal EMLoNaTaL AVTOV TPG TrV GANPE1av. Paul is cited as an instance: 
persecutor as he was, “yet, because he led a blameless life, and did not these things of human passion, he was both accepted and 
far outwent all. But if some one should say, ‘How is it that such an one, the Greek, kind as he is and good and humane, continues 
in error?’ I answer, that he has a fault of a different kind, vainglory or sluggishness of mind, or not being in earnest about his 
salvation, but thinking that all the circumstances of his life are mere chance-medley and haphazard. But by ‘him that worketh 
righteousness,’ Peter means, him that is blameless in all things (comp. infra p. 151.)...... ‘How is it then,” you will say, ‘that 
impure persons have been accounted worthy to have the Gospel preached to them (katn&1w8noav tod knpvyyatos)?’ Because 
they were willing and desirous. For some, even which are in error, He draws, when they become cleansed from their vices; and 
others coming of their own accord, He repulses not: many also have inherited their piety from their ancestors.” 


559 The word npoownoAnuntns—‘respector of persons” —(personarum acceptor Vulg.) is a term founded upon the phrase, 


hapBaverv mpdcwnov, an imitation of the Hebrew 0°35 NW, to accept the person, the presence; to have a favorable or partial 


regard to the outward appearance,—as opposed to O° 2°W17, to turn away the face (of the petitioner) i.e. to deny him favor 


or acceptance (1 Kgs. i1. 16, 17, 20; 2 Chron. vi. 42; cf. Gen. xxxii. 21; 1 Kgs. v. 1.}—G.B.S. 
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acceptable to Him? If he be worthy, in this regard he is acceptable, that it should be granted him 
to be brought unto faith (to) KataéiwOrvon tic miotews). The Eunuch from Ethiopia He overlooked 
not. “What shall one say then of the religious men who have been overlooked?” It is not the case, 
that any (such) ever was overlooked. But what he says is to this effect, that God rejects no man.*” 
“In every nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteousness:” (by righteousness) he means, all 
virtue. Mark, how he subdues all elation of mind in him. That (the Jews) may not seem to be in the 
condition of persons cast off (he adds), “The word which He sent unto the children of Israel, 
preaching peace by Jesus Christ: He is Lord of all (v. 36): this he says also for the sake of those 
present (of the Jews), that He may persuade them also: this is why he forces Cornelius to speak. 
“He,” saith he, “is Lord of all.” But observe at the very outset, “The word,” says he, “which He 
sent unto the children of Israel;” he gives them the preéminence. Then he adduces (these Gentiles) 
themselves as witnesses: “ye know,” says he, “the matter which came to pass throughout all Judea, 
beginning at Galilee”—then he confirms it from this also—“after the baptism which John preached” 
(v. 37)—“even Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed Him with the Holy Ghost and with power.” 
(v. 38.) He does not mean, Ye know Jesus, for they did not know Him, but he speaks of the things 
done by Him:**' “Who went about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil: by 
this*’ he shows that many cases of lost senses or paralyzed limbs are the devil’s work, and a wrench 
given to the body by him: as also Christ said. “For God was with Him.” Again, lowly terms. “And 
we are witnesses of all things which He did, both in the country of the Jews, and in Jerusalem” (v. 
39): both “we,” saith he, and ye. Then the Passion, and the reason why they do not believe: “Whom 


560 The pertinent comments of Dr. Gloag may here be fitly introduced (v. 35): “Peter is here speaking of the admissibility 
of the Gentiles into the Church of Christ; and he here asserts that there is no natural obstacle in the way of any one who fears 
God and works righteousness; that there is now no barrier such as circumcision, no external hindrance, but that all are equally 
acceptable to God. As Meyer well puts it, dextog abt@ éottv indicates the capability in relation to God to become a Christian, 
but not the capability to be saved without Christ; or, as Bengel observes, non indifferentissimus religionum, sed indifferenta 
nationum hic asseritur.” (Gloag, Com. in loco).—G.B.S. 

561 There is no sufficient reason for the statement of Chrys. that those to whom Peter spoke did not know Jesus. It is meant 
that they were acquainted with the chief facts of his life. Grammatically Inoodv (38) must be construed as the object (resumed 
in another form) of Duets oidate (37). Residents in Caesarea must have heard of Jesus’ teaching and miracles, during his lifetime 
on earth. Moreover, the apostles had taught in the neighboring cities and wrought miracles, and probably Philip had been for 
some little time residing and laboring in Cesarea itself (Acts viii. 40)—G.B.S. 

562 "Evted0ev deikvuol noAAdS mnpwoets SiaPoArKac Kal Siaotpo~ny (B., Sraotpopas) oWpatos (Cat., owudtwv) bm’ Exeivov 
yevopévac. The term mrpwots here includes loss of sight, speech, hearing, palsied or withered limbs. “He shows that these are 
diabolical, and that they are a violent wrenching, or distortion, of the body from its proper condition, caused by him.” The sense 
requires either diaotpo@as or yevopévnv. The next sentence, Womnep Kai 6 Xpiotds EAeyev, omitted by Edd., though, except E., 
all the mss. and Cat. have it, may refer to such expressions as that in Luke xiii. 16. Or, it may be in its proper place after the 


following clause, “For God was with Him:” again, a lowly expression: just as Christ spake: “for My Father is with Me.” 
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also they slew, and hanged on a tree. Him God raised up the third day, and showed Him openly; 
not to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat and drink 
with Him after He rose from the dead.” (v. 40, 41.) This is a proof of the Resurrection. “And he 
commanded us to preach unto the people, and to testify that it is He which was ordained of God to 
be the Judge of quick and dead.” (v. 42.) This is great. Then he adduces the testimony from the 
Prophets: “To Him give all the prophets witness, that through His name, whosoever believeth in 
Him shall receive remission of sins.” (v. 43.) This is a proof of that which was about to be: this is 
IN the reason why he here cites the Prophets. 

154 But let us look over again what relates to Cornelius. (Recapitulation.) He sent, it says, to Joppa 
to fetch Peter. “He was waiting for him,” etc; see how fully he believed that Peter would certainly 
come: (b) “and°® fell down at his feet, and worshipped him.” (v. 24, 25.) (a) Mark how on every 
side it is shown how worthy he is! (So) the Eunuch there desired Philip to come up and sit in the 
chariot (ch. viii. 31), although not knowing who he was, upon no other introduction (émayyeAtac) 
than that given by the Prophet. But here Cornelius fell at his feet. (c) “Stand up, I myself also am 
aman.” (v. 26.) Observe how free from adulation his speech is on all occasions, and how full of 
humility. “And conversing with him, he came in.” (a) (v. 27.) Conversing about what? I suppose 
saying these words: “I myself also am a man.” (e) Do you mark (Peter’s) unassuming temper? He 
himself also shows that his coming is God’s doing: “Ye know that it is unlawful for a man that is 
a Jew,” etc. (v. 28.) And why did he not speak of the linen sheet? Observe Peter’s freedom from 
all vainglory: but, that he is sent of God, this indeed he mentions; of the manner in which he was 
sent, he speaks not at present; when the need has arisen, seeing he had said, “Ye know that it is 
unlawful for a man that is a Jew to keep company with, or to come unto, one of another nation,” 
he simply adds, “but to me God hath shown,” etc. There is nothing of vainglory here. “All ye,” he 
says, “know.” He makes their knowledge stand surety for him. But Cornelius says, “We are present 
before God to hear all things that are commanded thee of the Lord” (v. 33): not, Before man, but, 
“Before God.” This is the way one ought to attend to God’s servants. Do you see his awakened 
mind? do you see how worthy he was of all these things? “And Peter,” it says, ““opened his mouth, 
and said, Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons.” (v. 34.) This he said also by 
way of justifying himself with the Jews then present. For, being at the point to commit the Word 
to these (Gentiles), he first puts this by way of apology. What then? Was He “a respecter of persons” 
beforetime? God forbid! For beforetime likewise it was just the same: “Every one,” as he saith, 
“that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, would be acceptable to Him.” As when Paul saith, 
“For when the Gentiles which have not the Law, do by nature the things of the Law.” (Rom. ii. 14.) 
“That feareth God and worketh righteousness:” he assumes™ both doctrine and manner of life: is 


563 The letters denote the order of the parts in the mss. and Edd. 
564 Kat Soypa tiOnot (E. Edd. eiodyer) kai moAttetav. i. e. “it is assumed, or the case is put, that the person has the right 


doctrine, of the One True God (that feareth God), and that he is of a right conversation (that worketh righteousness.)” 
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“accepted with Him;” for, if He did not overlook the Magi, nor the Ethiopian, nor the thief, nor the 
harlot, much more them that work righteousness, and are willing, shall He in anywise not overlook. 
“What say you then to this, that there are likely persons (€mtetketc), men of mild disposition, and 
yet they will not believe?” (Above, p. 149, note 2.) Lo, you have yourself named the cause: they 
will not. But besides the likely person he here speaks of is not this sort of man, but the man “that 
worketh righteousness:” that is, the man who in all points is virtuous and irreproachable, when he 
has the fear of God as he ought to have it. But whether a person be such, God only knows. See how 
this man was acceptable: see how, as soon as he heard, he was persuaded. “Yes, and now too,” say 
you, “every one would be persuaded, be who he may.” But the signs that are now, are much greater 
than those, and more wonderful.—Then Peter commences his teaching, and reserves for the Jews 
the privilege of their birth. “The*® word,” he says, “which He sent unto the children of Israel, 
preaching peace (v. 36), not bringing judgment. He is sent to the Jews also: yet for all this He did 
not spare them. “Preaching peace through Jesus Christ. He is Lord of all.” First he discourses of 
His being Lord and in exceeding elevated terms, seeing he had to deal with a soul more than 
commonly elevated, and that took all in with ardor. Then he proves how He was Lord of all, from 
the things which He achieved “throughout all Judea. For ye know,” saith he, “the matter which 
came to pass throughout all Judea:” and, what is the wonderful part of it, “beginning at Galilee: 
after the baptism which John preached.” (v. 37.) First he speaks of His success, and then again he 
says concerning Him, “Jesus of Nazareth.” Why, what a stumbling-block, this birthplace! “How*® 
IN God anointed Him with the Holy Ghost and with power.” (v. 38.) Then again the proof—how does 
152 that appear?—from the good that He did. “Who went about doing good, and healing all that were 
oppressed of the devil:” and the greatness of the power shown when He overcomes the devil; and 
the cause, “Because God was with Him.” Therefore also the Jews spake thus: “We know that Thou 
art a teacher come from God: for none can do these miracles except God be with him.” (John iii. 
2.) Then, when he has shown that He was sent from God, he next speaks of this, that He was slain: 
that thou mayest not imagine*®’ aught absurd. Seest thou how far they are from hiding the Cross 
out of view, nay, that together with the other circumstances they put also the manner? “Whom 
also,” it says, “they slew by hanging on a tree. And gave Him,” it is added, “to be made manifest 
not to all the people, but to witnesses before ordained of God, even unto us:” and yet it was (Christ) 


565 In the mss. and Edd. the order is confused. In the old text: “The word—Lord of all. First he discourses—with ardor. Yet 
for all this He did not spare them. Then he proves how He is Lord of all. Which He sent, preaching good tidings, not bringing 
judgment. [3.] He is sent from God to the Jews. Then He shows this withal from the things which He achieved,” etc. So, with 
verbal alterations, the modern text, except that it omits the clause, o0 un ode oUTws Eg”etoato. 

566 Here also the order in the mss. is confused. “Again proof. How God—with power. Whence does this appear? who went 
about—of the devil. Then from the good that He did, and the greatness,” etc. The modern text has the same order, and the 
alterations do not affect the sense. 

567 Perhaps it should be pavtao6f, “that he (Cornelius) may not imagine,” etc., therefore he mentions first the Divine Mission, 


then the Crucifixion. 
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Himself that elected them; but this also he refers to God. “To the before-ordained,” he says, “even 
to us, who did eat and drink with Him after that He was risen from the dead.” (v. 39, 41.) See 
whence he fetches his assurance of the resurrection. What is the reason that being risen he did no 
sign, but only ate and drank? Because the Resurrection itself was a great sign, and of this nothing 
was so much®® a sign as the eating and drinking. “To testify,” saith he—in a manner calculated to 
alarm—that they may not have it in their power to fall back upon the excuse of ignorance: and he 
does not say, “that He is the Son of God,” but, what would most alarm them, “that it is He which 
is ordained of God, to be the Judge of quick and dead.” (v. 42.) “To him give all the Prophets 
witness,” etc. (v. 43.) When by the terror he has agitated them, then he brings in the pardon, not 
spoken from himself but from the Prophets. And what is terrifying is from him, what is mild from 
the Prophets. 

All ye that have received this forgiveness, all ye to whom it has been vouchsafed to attain unto 
faith, learn, I beseech you, the greatness of the Gift, and study not to be insolent to your Benefactor. 
For we obtained forgiveness, not that we should become worse, but to make us far better and more 
excellent. Let none say that God is the cause of our evil doings, in that He did not punish, nor take 
vengeance. If (as it is said) a ruler having taken a murderer, lets him go, say, is he (not)°® judged 
to be the cause of the murders afterwards committed? See then, how we expose God to the tongues 
of the wicked. For what do they not say, what leave unuttered? “(God) Himself,” say they, “allowed 
them; for he ought to have punished them as they deserved, not to honor them, nor crown them, 
nor admit them to the foremost privileges, but to punish and take vengeance upon them: but he 
that, instead of this, honors them, has made them to be such as they are.” Do not, I beseech and 
implore you, do not let any man utter such speech as far as we are concerned. Better to be buried 
ten thousand times over, than that God through us should be so spoken of! The Jews, we read, said 
to (Christ) Himself, “Thou that destroyest the Temple, and in three days buildest it up, come down 
from the Cross” (Matt. xxvii. 40): and again, “If Thou be the Son of God:” but the reproaches here 


568 tabrne Sé ovdSEv OUTW oNLEioV LEiZov Hv, Wc Td Paysiv Kai Met. Cat. rightly omits ueifov Hv. E. Edd. obtwe cic and5e1év 
HEIGov, Ws. 
569 The original reporter seems to have misunderstood what was said. If eimé po be retained, we must read obyi avtdc. The 


sense is, “Take heed lest any lay the blame of your evil doings upon God. For you know what would be said of a magistrate who 
should let a murderer go unpunished; that he would be held responsible for all the murders that may be afterwards done by that 
man, or in consequence of his impunity. Dread lest through your misconduct God be thus blasphemed.” But—as if Chrysostom’ s 
meaning had been, Since God’s purpose in forgiving us our sins was, that we should lead more virtuous and holy lives, therefore 
let none presume to say that God, by forgiving us, is the cause of the evil doings of which we are afterwards guilty”—the modern 
text (E. D. F. Edd.) goes on thus: “For say, if a magistrate, etc. is he judged to be the cause of the murders thereafter committed? 
By no means. And how is it that we ourselves, while, by the things we dare to do, we expose God to be insulted by godless 


tongues, do not fear and shudder? For what,” etc. 
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are more grievous than those, that*” through us He should be called a teacher of wickedness! Let 

us cause the very opposite to be said, by having our conversation worthy of Him that calleth us, 

and (worthily) approaching to the baptism of adoption. For great indeed is the might of baptism 
(~wttouatou): it makes them quite other men than they were, that partake of the gift; it does not 

let the men be men (and nothing more). Make thou the Gentile (tov “EAAnva), to believe that great 

IN is the might of the Spirit, that it has new-moulded, that it has fashioned thee anew. Why waitest 
153 thou for the last gasp, like a runaway slave, like a malefactor, as though it were not thy duty to live 
unto God? Why dost thou stand affected to Him, as if thou hadst in Him a ruthless, cruel Master? 
What can be more heartless (Wuxpdtepov), what more miserable, than those who make that the 

time to receive baptism? God made thee a friend, and vouchsafed thee all His good things, that 

thou mayest act the part of a friend. Suppose you had done some man the greatest of wrongs, had 
insulted him, and brought upon him disgraces without end, suppose you had fallen into the hands 

of the person wronged, and he, in return for all this, had honored you, made you partaker of all that 

he had, and in the assembly of his friends, of those in whose presence he was insulted, had crowned 

you, and declared that he would hold you as his own begotten son, and then straightway had died: 

say, would you not have bewailed him? would you not have deemed his death a calamity? would 

you not have said, Would that he were alive, that I might have it in my power to make the fit return, 

that I might requite him, that I might show myself not base to my benefactor? So then, where it is 

but man, this is how you would act; and where it is God, are you eager to be gone, that you may 

not requite your benefactor for so great gifts? Nay rather, choose the time for coming to Him so 


571 


that you shall have it in your power to requite Him like for like. True,*” say you, but I cannot keep 


(the gift). Has God commanded impossibilities? Hence it is that all is clean reversed, hence that, 


570 E. D. F. Edd. “Therefore, that it may not be possible for Him through us to be called, etc., and lest by the very fact of His 
being thus blasphemed; we ourselves become liable to the punishment thereof (‘For through you,’ it is written, ‘My Name is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles,’ ) let us cause the very opposite to be said, by having our conversation worthy of Him that 
calleth us, and (worthily) approaching to the baptism of adoption. For great indeed,” etc. In C. it is: “teacher of wickedness. Let 
us cause the very opposite to be said. For great indeed.” etc. B. “teacher of wickedness. For great indeed,” etc. But the genuineness 
of the latter clauses, &&{ws tod kaAobvtoc MOAItEVSUEVOL Kai TH THs VioBEctacs MpooidvteEs Pantiopati, which are also needed 
by the following context, is attested by A. which retains them; for this ms. abridges much, but never borrows from the modern 
text. 

S71 Here all the mss. have Ti pevyetc; ti tpéuetc; ti dé5o1Kac; (Edd. omit the two latter clauses,) which, being out of place 
here, and required below, we have transposed to the beginning of the set of questions Mn yap obk Evi x. t. A.—Below, he laments 
that the Catechumens, while delaying their baptism, if possible, to their dying hour, think themselves no way concerned to lead 
a virtuous life: of the baptism he distinguishes three classes: 1. those who received the sacrament in infancy; 2. those who were 
baptized in sickness and fear of death, but afterwards recovered: both which sorts, he says, are alike careless (the former because 
baptized in unconscious infancy), the latter because they did not think to survive, and had no hearty desire to live to the glory 
of God; 3. those baptized in mature age, and in health; and these also, if at the time their affections were kindled, soon let the 


flame go out. 
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all the world over, every thing is marred—because nobody makes it his mark to live after God. 
Thus those who are yet Catechumens, because they make this their object, (how they may defer 
baptism to the last,) give themselves no concern about leading an upright life: and those who have 
been baptized (pwtio8evtec), whether it be because they received it as children, or whether it be 
that having received it in sickness, and afterwards recovered (&veveykovtec), they had no hearty 
desire to live on (to the glory of God), so it is, that neither do these make an earnest business of it: 
nay, even such as received it in health, have little enough to show of any good impression, and 
warmly affected for the time, these also presently let the fire go out. Why do you flee? why do you 
tremble? what is it you are afraid of? You do not mean to say that you are not permitted to follow 
your business? I do not part you from your wife! No, it is from fornication that I bar you. I do not 
debar you from the enjoyment of your wealth? No, but from covetousness and rapacity. I do not 
oblige you to empty out all your coffers? No, but to give some small matter according to your 
means to them that lack, your superfluities to their need, and not even this unrewarded. We do not 
urge you to fast? We do but forbid you to besot yourselves with drunkenness and gormandizing. 
The things we would retrench are but the very things which bring you disgrace; things which even 
here, on this side of hell-fire, you yourselves confess to be things to be shunned and hated. We do 
not forbid you to be glad and to rejoice? Nay, only rejoice not with a disgraceful and unbecoming 
merriment. What is it you dread, why are you afraid, why do you tremble? Where marriage is, 
where enjoyment of wealth, where food in moderation, what matter of sin is there in these things? 
And yet, they that are without enjoin the opposites to these, and are obeyed. For they demand not 
according to thy means, but they say, Thou must give thus much: and if thou allege poverty, they 
will?” make no account of that. Not so Christ: Give, saith He, of what thou hast, and I inscribe thee 
in the first rank. Again those say, If thou wilt distinguish thyself, forsake father, mother, kindred, 
friends, and keep close attendance on the Palace, laboring, toiling, slaving, distracted, suffering 
miseries without number. Not so Christ; but keep thou, saith He, at home with thy wife, with thy 
children, and as for thy daily occupations reform and regulate them on the plan of leading a peaceable 
life, free from cares and from perils. True, say you, but the other promises wealth. Aye, but Christ 
a kingdom, and more, He promises wealth also with it. For, “Seek ye,” saith He, “the kingdom of 


154 


572 obdév TpooTotoovtal, meaning perhaps, “they will pretend to make no account of that: they will say that that makes no 
difference.” Edd. from E. only, o0d€ otws agiotavta, “they do not desist for all that.”—Below: kai abta tadta didnAatteKat 
p& 192°Oure: ie. Christ does not require you to abandon your calling in life, but these same occupations and duties of your 
station He bids you to mould and bring into entire conformity with His commandments:—tov dpdypova Biov Civ kai dxtvduvov: 
something is wanting, the sense being, “making it your object (not to obtain distinction, wealth, etc. but) to lead a quiet life in 


godliness and honesty.” Savile reads G7)01. 
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Heaven, and all these things shall be added unto you” (Matt. vi. 33): throwing in,°” by way of 
additional boon, what the other holds out as the main thing: and the Psalmist says, he has “never 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread.” (Ps. xxxvii. 25.) Let us set about 
practising virtue, let us make a beginning; let us only lay hold on it, and you shall see what the 
good will be. For surely in these (worldly) objects you do not succeed so without labor, that you 
should be so faint-hearted for these (higher) objects—that*” you should say, Those are to be had 
without labor, these only with toil. Nay,—what need to tell you what is the true state of the 
case?—those are had only with greater labor. Let us not recoil from the Divine Mysteries, I beseech 
you. Look not at this, that one who was baptized before thee, has turned out ill, and has fallen from 
his hope: since among soldiers also we see some not doing their duty by the service, while we see 
others distinguishing themselves, and we do not look only at the idle ones, but we emulate these, 
the men who are successful. But besides, consider how many, after their baptism, have of men 
become angels! 

Fear the uncertainty of the future. “As a thief in the night,” so death comes: and not merely as 
a thief, but while we sleep it sets upon us, and carries us off while we are idling. To this end has 
God made the future uncertain, that we may spend our time in the practice of virtue, because of the 
uncertainty of expectation. But He is merciful, say you. How long shall we hear this senseless, 
ridiculous talk? / affirm not only that God is merciful, but that nothing can be more merciful than 
He, and that He orders all things concerning us for our good. How many all their life do you see 
afflicted with the worst form of leprosy! (év €A€qavtt dicyovtac, “Elephantiasis,”) how many blind 
from their earliest youth even to old age! others who have lost their eyesight, others in poverty, 
others in bonds, others again in the mines, others entombed (kataywo0évtac) together, others 
(slaughtered) in wars! These things say you, do not look like mercy. Say, could He not have 
prevented these things had He wished, yet He permits them? True, say you. Say, those who are 
blind from their infancy, why are they so? I will not tell you, until you promise me to receive 
baptism, and, being baptized, to live aright. It is not right to give you the solution of these questions. 
The preaching is not meant just for amusement. For even if I solve this, on the back of this follows 
another question: of such questions there is a bottomless deep. Therefore*”’ do not get into a habit 


573 Kai éni mpooOyxne gol, & mponyouuevwe Exeivoc: kai ob« Eidev, Prot, Sixotov k. t. A. The modern text (E. D. F. Edd.) 
inverts the meaning: Kat éxeivoc ev ovdé év rpooOjKn¢ pEpEl, OUTOS Sé Kai TpoNnyoupEVwe. “And the former does not even by 
way of additional boon (hold out this), the latter (Christ) as the main thing.” Adding, “I have been young, saith (the Psalmist), 
for indeed I am become old: and I never saw,” etc. 

574 E. D. F. Edd. “‘Yes,’ say you, ‘those (are to be had) without labor, these with labor.’ Away with (such talk): it is not, no 
it is not so, but if one must say the truth, those (objects) are more yoked with toils, and are achieved with greater toil: but these, 
if we choose, easily.” 

575 “Qote un] TpdG Tobto EbietE ExVTOVG, Tpdc TO Avotv Cnteiv. A. B.C. Sav. But the modern text has pdvov for 1pdc tobto, 


and adds &AAG Kai 1pd¢ TO pT] Gntetv: “therefore accustom yourselves not only to seek the solution (of the questions), but also 
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of looking to have them solved for you: else we shall never stop questioning. For look, if I solve 
this, I do but lead the way to question upon question, numberless as the snowflakes. So that this is 
what we learn, rather to raise questions, not to solve the questions that are raised. For even if we 
do solve them, we have not solved them altogether, but (only) as far as man’s reasoning goes. The 
proper solution of such questions is faith: the knowing that God does all things justly and mercifully 
and for the best: that to comprehend the reason of them is impossible. This is the one solution, and 
another better than this exists not. For say, what is the use of having a question solved? This, that 
one needs no longer to make a question of the thing which is solved. And if thou get thyself to 
believe this, that all things are ordered by the Providence of God, Who, for reasons known to 
Himself, permits some things and actively works others, thou art rid of the need of questioning, 
and hast gotten the gain of the solution. But let us come back to our subject. Do you not see such 
numbers of men suffering chastisements? God (say you) permits these things to be. Make the right 
use of the health of the body, in order to the health of the soul. But you will say, What is the use 
to me of labors and toil, when it is in my power to get quit of all (my sins) without labor? In the 
first place, this is not certain. It may happen, that a person not only does not get quit of his sins 
without labor, but that he departs hence with all his sins upon him. However, even if this were 
certain, still your argument is not to be tolerated. He has drawn thee to the contests: the golden 
arms lie there. When you ought to take them, and to handle them, you wish to be ingloriously saved, 
and to do no good work! Say, if war broke out, and the Emperor were here, and you saw some 
charging into the midst of the phalanxes of the enemy, hewing them down, dealing wounds by 
thousands, others thrusting (with the sword’s point), others bounding (now here, now there), others 
IN dashing on horseback, and these praised by the Emperor, admired, applauded, crowned: others on 
155 the contrary thinking themselves well off if they take no harm, and keeping in the hindmost ranks, 
and sitting idly there; then after the close of the war, the former sort summoned, honored with the 
greatest gifts, their names proclaimed by the heralds: while of the latter, not even the name becomes 
known, and their reward of the good obtained is only that they are safe: which sort would you wish 
to belong to? Why, if you were made of stone, if you were more stupid even than senseless and 
lifeless things, would you not ten thousand times rather belong to the former? Yea, I beseech and 
implore you. For if need were to fall fighting, ought you not eagerly to choose this? See you not 
how it is with them that have fallen in the wars, how illustrious they are, how glorious? And yet 
they die a death, after which there is no getting honor from the emperor. But in that other war, there 
is nothing of the kind, but thou shalt in any wise be presented with thy scars. Which scars, even 
without persecutions, may it be granted all us to have to exhibit, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, 
and world without end. Amen. 


not to raise the questions.”—Below: Wote tobto pavOdvopev (so A. D. F. Sav. the rest, wavOdvwpev) waAAov Cyteiv, odxi 


(Edd. ) ta C(ntnBévta Averv. 
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Homily XXIV. 


Acts X. 44, 46 


“While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. And 
they of the circumcision which believed were astonished, as many as came with Peter, because 
that on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost. For they heard them speak 
with tongues, and magnify God.” 


Observe God’s providential management. He does not suffer the speech to be finished, nor the 
baptism to take place upon a command of Peter, but, when He has made it evident how admirable 
their state of mind is, and a beginning is made of the work of teaching, and they have believed that 
assuredly baptism is the remission of sins, then forthwith comes the Spirit upon them. Now this is 
done by God’s so disposing it as to provide for Peter a mighty ground of justification.*” And it is 
not simply that the Spirit came upon them, but, “they spake with tongues:” which was the thing 
that astonished those who had come together. They altogether disliked the matter, wherefore it is 
that the whole is of God; and as for Peter, it may almost be said, that he is present only to be taught®”’ 
(with them) the lesson, that they must take the Gentiles in hand, and that they themselves are the 
persons by whom this must be done. For whereas after all these great events, still both in Cesarea 
and in Jerusalem a questioning is made about it, how would it have been if these (tokens) had not 
gone step by step with the progress of the affair? Therefore it is that this is carried to a sort of 


576 This is the only instance in the Acts in which the Holy Spirit is said to be given anterior to baptism (cf. xix. 5, 6) which 
was generally accompanied by the laying on of hands by the apostles. A special reason is observable here which greatly diminishes 
the force of Baur’s objections to the historicity of the narrative drawn from this exceptional order of events, viz: the marked 
receptivity of Cornelius and his company. Perhaps it was intended by divine providence to signalize this bringing in of the first 
fruits of the Gentiles by showing how little the gifts of grace are conditioned upon outward rites. Some critics suppose that this 
gift of the Spirit before baptism was granted to impress Peter with the idea of the admissibility of the Gentiles, but this seems 
unnecessary, as he had been taught this lesson already by the vision and had distinctly avowed his conviction (v. 35). Chrysostom’ s 
exposition is in the line of the latter interpretation; he forcibly calls this gift of the Spirit an u for Peter. The principle 
which Bengel lays down in his comments—liberum gratia habet ordinem—together with the special significance of the occasion 
is a sufficient explanation of the apparently exceptional manner of the bestowment of the Spirit here. —G.B.S. 

577 Kal 6 Tlétpo¢ oxedov andds né&peoti nadevdpevoc. Erasm. fere simpliciter adest ut discat. Not meaning that St. Peter 
needed to be taught (see above p. 146, note 1), but that—such is the oixovouta for his exculpation—it is made to appear as if 
he needed the lesson and was now taught it, and had his misapprehensions rectified in common with them. Ben., entirely mistaking 


the meaning, has quasi fortuito adest docens. 
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excess.°’* Peter seizes his advantage, and see the plea he makes of it. “Can any man forbid water, 
that these should not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we?” (v. 47.) 
Mark the issue to which he brings it; how he has been travailing to bring this forth. So (entirely) 
was he of this mind! “Can any one, he asks, “forbid water?” It is the language, we may almost say, 
of one triumphantly pressing his advantage (€nepBatvovtos) against such as would forbid, such as 
IN should say that this ought not to be. The whole thing, he says, is complete, the most essential part 
156 of the business, the baptism with which we were baptized. ““And he commanded them to be baptized 
in the name of Jesus Christ.” (v. 48.) After he has cleared himself, then, and not before, he commands 
them to be baptized: teaching them by the facts themselves. Such was the dislike the Jews had to 
it! Therefore it is that he first clears himself, although the very facts cry aloud, and then gives the 
command. “Then prayed they him”—well might they do so—‘tto tarry certain days:” and with a 

good courage thenceforth he does tarry. 

“And the Apostles and brethren that were in Judea heard that the Gentiles had also received the 
word of God. And when Peter was come up to Jerusalem, they that were of the circumcision 
contended with him, saying, Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.” (ch. 
x1. 1-3.) After such great things, “they of the circumcision contended:” not the Apostles; God 
forbid! It means, they took no small offence.*” And see what they allege. They do not say, Why 
didst thou preach? but, Why didst thou eat with them? But Peter, not stopping to notice this frigid 
objection—for frigid indeed it is—takes his stand (fotatar) on that great argument, If they had the 
Spirit Itself given them, how could one refuse to give them the baptism? But how came it that in 
the case of the Samaritans this did not happen, but, on the contrary, neither before their baptism 
nor after it was there any controversy, and there they did not take it amiss, nay, as soon as they 
heard of it, sent the Apostles for this very purpose? (ch. viii. 14.) True, but neither in the present 
case is this the thing they complain of; for they knew that it was of Divine Grace: what they say 


578 Kat 51a todto wed’ UnEepPoAfjs yivetar. Erasm. Idcirco hec cum excellentia quadam fiebant. Ben. Ideo hec modo singulari 
fiunt. But the meaning is, “There is a lavish array of Divine interpositions. The mission of the Angel to Cornelius, Peter’s vision, 
the command given by the Spirit, above all, the gift of the Holy Ghost and the speaking with tongues before the baptism. This 
last was in itself an unanswerable declaration of the will of God, and sufficed for the Apostle’s justification. The others are €x 
TlEplovotac, arguments ex abundanti.” 

579 Some critics (as Meyer, Olshausen) have affirmed the opposite of what Chrys. states, in regard to the 61 €x mepitopijc. 
He excludes the apostles from this category; they would include them. The 61 €k mepitopiic, however, seem to have been a special 
class of Christians in the mind of the writer. In expressing the fact that the Church learned of the reception of the Gentiles, the 
“apostles and brethren” are named, but when the narrative advances to the thought of the contention against Peter on account of 
it, a new term is chosen; the writer could not allow the same subject to stand for the verb d1exptvovto, but chooses another 
term—01 €x Tepitopfis. The two subjects, then, can hardly be identical. The phrase more probably denotes judaizing Christians, 


i.e. those who gave special prominence to the Law and the necessity of circumcision (So Lechler, Gloag, Alford).—G.B.S. 
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is, Why didst thou eat with them? Besides, the difference* is not so great for Samaritans as it is 
for Gentiles. Moreover, it is so managed (as part of the Divine plan) that he is accused in this way: 
on purpose that they may learn: for Peter, without some cause given, would not have related the 
vision. But observe his freedom from all elation and vainglory. For it says, “But Peter rehearsed 
the matter from the beginning, and expounded it by order unto them, saying, I was in the city of 
Joppa, praying:” he does not say why, nor on what occasion: “and in a trance I saw a vision, a 
certain vessel descend, as it had been a great sheet, let down from heaven by four corners; and it 
came even to me (v. 4, 5): upon the which when I had fastened mine eyes, I considered, and saw 
fourfooted beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the air. And I 
heard a voice saying unto me, Arise, Peter; slay and eat.” (v. 6, 7.) As much as to say, This of itself 
was enough to have persuaded me—my having seen the linen sheet: but moreover a Voice was 
added. “But I said, Not so, Lord: for nothing common or unclean hath at any time entered into my 
mouth.” (v. 8.) Do you mark? “I did my part,” says he: “I said, that I have never eaten aught common 
or unclean:” with reference to this that they said, “Thou wentest in, and didst eat with them.” But 
this he does not say to Cornelius: for there was no need to mention it to him. “But the voice answered 
me again from heaven, What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common. And this was done 
three times: and all were drawn up again into heaven.” (v. 9, 10.) The essential points were those*! 
(that ensued at Cesarea); but by these he prepares the way for them. Observe how he justifies 
himself (by reasons), and forbears to use his authority as teacher. For the more mildly he expresses 
himself, the more tractable he makes them. “At no time,” says he, “has aught common or unclean 
entered into my mouth.—And, behold—this too was part of his defence—three men stood at the 
house in which I was, sent to me from Cesarea. And the Spirit bade me go with them, nothing 
doubting.” (v. 11, 12.) Do you mark that it is to the Spirit the enacting of laws belongs! “And these 
also accompanied me”—nothing can be more lowly, when he alleges the brethren for 
witnesses!—“‘these six men, and we entered into the man’s house: and he showed us how he had 
seen an angel in his house, which stood and said unto him, Send men to Joppa, and call for Simon, 
whose surname is Peter; who shall tell thee words, whereby thou and all thy house shall be saved.” 
IN (v. 13, 14.) And he does not mention the words spoken by the Angel to Cornelius, “Thy prayers 
157 and thine alms are come up for a memorial before God, that he may not disgust them; but what 
says he? “He shall tell thee words, whereby thou and all thy house shall be saved:” with good reason 


580 “AhAwse S€ ov Tooodtov TO Sidpopov Lapapeit@v Kal €8vd@v. Edd. (from E. alone,) for ov tooobtov have moAd Kat 
dmetpov, “great and infinite the difference between Samaritans and Gentiles.” 

581 A. B.C. (after v. 11. which we have removed), ’Exeiva &vaykaia rv (read té av.) GAAG 816 TobTWv ondte KaTAOKEvACEL. 
By éxeiva he means, what we have heard above, what happened at Cesarea. The modern text (Edd.): “‘What points were essential, 


he relates, but of the rest he is silent: or rather by these he confirms them also, Kai abta kataoKkevdlel.” 
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this is added.** Also he says nothing of the man’s fitness (€metkéc). “The Spirit,” he might say, 
“having sent (me), God having commanded, on the one part having summoned (me) through the 
Angel, on the other urging (me) on, and solving my doubt about the things, what was I to do?” He 
says none of these things, however: but makes his strong point of what happened last, which even 
in itself was an incontrovertible argument. “And as I began to speak,” etc. (v. 15.) Then why did 
not this happen alone? Of superabundance (€k meptovotac) this is wrought by God, that it might be 
shown that the beginning too was not from the Apostle. But had he set out of his own motion, 
without any of these things having taken place, they would have been very much hurt: so* that 
from the beginning he disposes their minds in his favor**: saying to them, “Who have received 
the Holy Ghost even as we.” And not content with this, he reminds them also of the words of the 
Lord: “Then remembered I the word of the Lord, how that he said, John indeed baptized with water; 
but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” (v. 16.) He means, that no new thing has happened, 
but just what the Lord foretold. “But** there was no need to baptize?” (Comp. p. 158.) But the 
baptism was completed already. And he does not say, I ordered them to be baptized: but what says 
he? “Forasmuch then as God gave them the like gift as He did unto us, who believed on the Lord 
Jesus Christ; what was I, that I could withstand God?” (v. 17.) He shows that he had himself done 
nothing: for the very thing which we have obtained, he says, that same did those men receive. That 
he may more effectually stop their mouths, therefore he says, “The like gift.” Do you perceive how 
he does not allow them to have less: when they believed, says he, the same gift did God give unto 
them, as He did to us who believed on the Lord, and Himself cleanses them. And he does not say, 
To you, but to us. Why do you feel aggrieved, when we** call them partakers (with us?) “When 
they heard these things, they held their peace, and glorified God, saying, Then hath God also to the 
Gentiles granted repentance unto life.” (v. 18.) Do you mark that it all came of Peter’s discourse, 
by his admirably skilful way of relating the facts? They glorified God that He had given repentance 


582 TOUTO EiKOTWCS TPdoKEITAL. i.e. though this was not mentioned before (see above, p, 145. note 6) with good reason it is 
added here: viz. for Peter’s justification. Edd. from E. “that he may not disgust them: but what had nothing great in it. ‘He shall 
speak,’ etc. Do you mark how for this reason I mentioned before, he hastens on?” But the saying, “He shall speak,” etc. was 
great, even greater than that which he omits: but this was not necessary, the other (Chrys. means) made a strong point for Peter’s 
defence, and therefore is added. 

583 dvwbev avtadv trv Siavoiav oiKetol, viz. by letting them see how all along it was not his doing. Then before A€ywv mpd 
avtovs, something is wanting: e.g. “Which done, he urges most effectively, ‘Who have received,” etc. 

584 E. D. F. Edd. “But there was no need to baptize, it may be said, for the baptism was complete, ‘when the Spirit fell upon 
them.’ Therefore he does not say, I first ordered them to be baptized but what? ‘Can any man forbid water that these should not 
be baptized?’ By this showing that he did nothing himself. What therefore we have obtained, those received.” 

585 Otav NETS AVTOUS KOIVWVOUG A€ywHEV; “when we put them on a level with us the Apostles and first disciples, in regard 


that they received the Spirit in the same manner as we received, and as the rest of you did not?” 
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to themselves (kai avtoic) also: they were humbled by these words. Hence was the door of faith 
opened thenceforth to the Gentiles. But, if you please, let us look over again what has been said. 
“While Peter yet spake,” etc. (Recapitulation.) He does not say that Peter was astonished, but, 
“They of the circumcision:” since he knew what was in preparation. And yet they ought to have 
marvelled at this, how they themselves had believed. When they heard that they had believed, they 
were not astonished, but when God gave them the Spirit. Then** “‘answered Peter and said,” etc. 
(v. 47.) And therefore it is that he says, “God hath shown that I should not call common or unclean 
any human being.” (v. 28.) He knew this from the first, and plans his discourse beforehand (with 
a view to it). Gentiles? What Gentiles henceforth? They were no longer Gentiles, the Truth being 
come. It is nothing wonderful, he says, if before the act of baptism they received the Spirit: in our 
own case this same happened. Peter shows that not as the rest either were they baptized, but in a 
much better way. This is the reason why the thing takes place in this manner, that they may have 
nothing to say, but even in this way may account them equal with themselves. “And they besought 
him,” it says, “to tarry certain days.” (v. 48.) “And the Apostles and brethren, etc. And they of the 
circumcision contended with him.” (ch. xi. 1, 2.) Do you remark how they were not kindly disposed 
IN towards him? Saying “Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.” (v. 3.) Do 
158 you note what zeal they had for the Law? Not Peter’s authority abashed them, not the signs which 
had taken place, not the success achieved, what a thing it was, the Gentiles having “received the 
word:” but they contended about those petty things. For if none of those (signs) had taken place, 
was not the success (itself) enough?**’ But not so does Peter frame his defence: for he was wise, or 
rather it was not his wisdom, but the Spirit that spake the words. And by the matter of his defence, 
he shows that in no one point was he the author, but in every point God, and upon Him he casts 
the whole. ““The trance,” he says—“it was He that caused me to fall into it, for “I was in Joppa,” 
etc.: the vessel—it was He that showed it; I objected: again, He spake, and even then I did not hear: 
the Spirit commanded me to go, and even then though I went, I did not run: I told that God had 
sent me, and after these things, even then I did not baptize, but again God did the whole. God 
baptized them, not I.” And he does not say, Was it not right then to add the water? but, implying 
that nothing was lacking, “What was I, that I should withstand God?” What a defence is here! For 
he does not say, Then knowing these things, hold your peace; but what? He stands their attack, and 
to their impeachment he pleads—‘“‘What was I, to be able to hinder God?” It was not possible for 


586 tote OI. Votepov €Efotatar Kai did tobto pnotv. “But when God gave them the Spirit, then Peter afterwards is astonished,” 
etc. This is evidently corrupt. Tote 6 IT. seems to be part of the text v. 46. tote dmexpiOn 61. For Votepov e&fotato we may 
perhaps restore, Kai 1p0¢ tobto O II. Votepov totatat. “On this Peter afterwards insists (as above, p. 156), and with a view to 
this he says (before), ‘God hath shown me,” etc. The innovator substitutes: “When Peter expounded to them his trance, saying, 
‘God hath shown me,’” etc. So Edd. 

587 Ei yap undév tobtwv fy, obk rpKet TO KatépOWyA; Of the Edd. only Savile puts this, as it ought to be, interrogatively: 


Ben. renders, non sat fuisset prestium. 
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me to hinder—a forcible plea indeed, and such as might well put them to shame. Whence being at 
last afraid, “they held their peace and glorified God.” 

In like manner ought we also to glorify God for the good things which befall our neighbors, 
only** not in the way that the rest of the newly-baptized are insulted, when they see others receiving 
baptism, and immediately departing this life. It, is right to glorify God, even though all be saved: 
and as for thee, if thou be willing, thou hast received a greater gift (than they): I do not mean in 
respect of the baptism, for the gift there is the same for him as for thee, but in regard that thou hast 
received a set time for winning distinction. The other put on the robe, and was not suffered to exhibit 
himself therewith in the procession, whereas to thee, God hath given full opportunity to use thine 
arms for the right purpose, thereby to make proof of them. The other goes his way, having only the 
reward of his faith: thou standest in the course, both able to obtain an abundant recompense for thy 
works, and to show thyself as much more glorious than he, as the sun is than the smallest star, as 
the general, nay rather as the Emperor himself, than the lowest soldier. Then blame thyself, or rather 
not blame, but correct: for it is not enough to blame thyself; it is in thy power to contend afresh. 
Hast thou been thrown? hast thou taken grievous hurt? Stand up, recover thyself: thou art still in 
the course, the meeting (8€atpov) is not yet broken up. Do you not see how many that have been 
thrown in the wrestling have afterwards resumed the combat? Only do not willingly come by thy 
fall. Dost thou count him a happy man for departing this life? Much rather count thyself happy. 
Was he released of his sins? But thou, if thou wilt, shalt not only wash away thy sins, but shalt also 
have achievements (of good works), which in his case is not possible. It is in our power to recover 


588 HOvov pn KabdrEp ot AoITOL THV vVeoowttotwv EnnpEedovtat, Stav cAAoUS OpHot PwrroVEvtac, Kai EvOVs amidvtac. 
Aog der det tov Osov, kav névtEes owOWorv' Kai od €& 129-v HAs k. t.A. Above Hom. i. p. 20, it is said, “the sick man” having 
received baptism in the prospect of death, “if he recovers, is as vexed” because of his baptism “‘as if some great harm had happened 
to him.” And so it might have been said here, “not (to feel) as some of the newly-baptized (are apt to do, who) are annoyed (or 
aggrieved, étnpedCovtat), when they see others” etc.: i.e. who, seeing such cases, think themselves ill used that they were not 
allowed to defer their baptism to the last moment, but were forced upon the alternative either of leading a strict life, or of forfeiting 
the grace of baptism. But the assertion 01 Aoimoi tHv vEeo@. is too sweeping, and the word énnpecovtat is scarcely suitable to 
this sense: it should rather have been de1vona8obov or dvaéiona8obo1v. The meaning, not fully expressed, is: “only not, like 
as the rest of the newly-baptized are insulted, taunted or jeered (by some), when they see others,” etc.: i.e. it is right to glorify 
God, only not to imagine that God is glorified by those who, exulting in the safety of their friends who received baptism at the 
point of death, taunt the rest of the newly baptized, saying, “See, these men are safe: they are baptized to some purpose; while 
you have received the gift, only to be in danger of losing it.’”—He adds, “It is right to glorify God, though all be saved”—though 
that were the case with all except yourself, that they passed at once from baptism to that world, with the gift unimpaired, and no 
more in danger to be lost. “And as for you, if you will, you have received a greater gift,” than they: etc.—For émnpedJovtan, A. 
has énnpecCovon: and this is adopted by the innovator, who alters the passage thus (E. Edd.): “to glorify God, dAN’ obk EmnpedCetv 
(adopted by F. D.) kaOdmep oi MOAAOI THV veo~wt. EtnpedCovotv, when they see, etc. It is right to glorify God, kai 611 pévetv 


ov ovyxwpet’ & 169'Qote kai ov E& 129'v BEANg x. t. A.(Erasm. et non insultare: Ben. non autem insultare illis.) 
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ourselves. Great are the medicinal virtues (pdpyaKa) of repentance: let none despair of himself. 
That man truly deserves to be despaired of, who despairs of himself; that man has no more salvation, 
nor any hopes. It is not the having fallen into a depth of evils, it is the lying there when fallen, that 
is dreadful, it is not the having come into such a condition, it is the making light of it that is impious. 
The very thing that ought to make thee earnest, say, is it this that makes thee reckless? Having 
received so many wounds, hast thou fallen back? Of the soul, there can be no incurable wound; for 
IN the body, there are many such, but none for the soul: and yet for those we cease not in our endeavors 
159 to cure them, while for these we are supine. Seest thou not the thief (on the cross), in how short a 
time he achieved (his salvation)? Seest thou not the Martyrs, in how short a time they accomplished 
the whole work? “But martyrdom is not to be had nowadays.” True, but there are contests to be 
had, as I have often told you, if we had the mind. “For they that wish,” says the Apostle, “to live 
godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution.” (2 Tim. tii. 12.) They that live godly are always 
undergoing persecution, if not from men, at any rate from evil spirits, which is a more grievous 
persecution. Yes, and it is in consequence, first and foremost, of ease and comfort, that those who 
are not vigilant undergo this. Or thinkest thou it is a trifling persecution to be living at ease? This 
is more grievous than all, this is worse than persecution. For, like a running flux, ease makes the 
soul languid (xavvot): and as summer and winter, so persecution and ease. But to show you that 
this is the worse persecution, listen: it induces sleep in the soul, an excessive yawning and 
drowsiness, it stirs up the passions on every side, it arms pride, it arms pleasure, it arms anger, 
envy, vainglory, jealousy. But in time of persecution none of these is able to make a disturbance; 
but fear, entering in, and plying the lash vigorously, as one does to a barking dog, will not let any 
of these passions so much as attempt to give tongue. Who shall be able in time of persecution to 
indulge in vainglory? Who to live in pleasure? Not one: but there is much trembling and fear, 
making a great calm, composing the harbor into stillness, filling the soul with awe. I have heard 
from our fathers (for in our own time God grant it may not happen, since we are bidden not to ask 
for temptation), that in the persecution of old time one might see men that were indeed Christian. 
None of them cared for money, none for wife, none for children, nor home, nor country: the one 
great concern with all was to save their lives (or, souls). There were they hiding, some in tombs 
and sepulchres, some in deserts: yes tender and dainty women too, fighting all the while with 
constant hunger. 
Then think whether any longing for sumptuous and dainty living at all came into the mind of 
a woman, while in hiding beside a coffin (napa Adpvaxt), and waiting for her maid-servant to bring 
her meal, and trembling lest she should be taken, and lying in her terror as in a furnace: was she 
even aware that there ever was such a thing as dainty living, that such things as dress and ornaments 
exist at all (6t1 K6op10G SAws Eottv)? Seest thou that now is the persecution, with our passions, like 
wild beasts, setting upon us on every side? Now is the trying persecution, both in this regard, and 
especially if it is not even thought to be persecution at all. For this (persecution) has also this evil 
in it, that being war, it is thought to be peace, so that we do not even arm ourselves against it, so 
that we do not even rise: no one fears, no one trembles. But if ye do not believe me, ask the heathen, 
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the persecutors, at what time was the conduct of the Christians more strict, at what time were they 
all more proved? Few indeed had they then become in number, but rich in virtue. For say, what 
profit is it, that there should be hay in plenty, when there might be precious stones? The amount 
consists not in the sum of numbers, but in the proved worth. Elias was one: yet the whole world 
was not worth so much as he. And yet the world consists of myriads: but they are no myriads, when 
they do not even come up to that one. “Better is one that doeth the will of God, than ten thousand 
who are transgressors:” for the ten thousands have not yet reached to the one. “Desire not a multitude 
of unprofitable children.” (Ecclus. xvi. 1.) Such bring more blasphemy against God, than if they 
were not Christians. What need have I of a multitude? It is (only) more food for the fire. This one 
might see even in the body, that better is moderate food with health, than a (fatted) calf with damage. 
This is more food than the other: this is food, but that is disease. This too one may see in war: that 
better are ten expert and brave men, than ten thousand of no experience. These latter, besides that 
they do no work, hinder also those that do work. The same too one may see to be the case in a ship, 
viz. that better are two experienced mariners, than ever so great a number of unskilful ones: for 
these will sink the ship. These things I say, not as looking with an evil eye upon your numbers, but 
wishing that all of you should be approved men, and not trust in your numbers. Many more in 
number are they who go down into hell: but greater than it is the Kingdom, however few it contain. 
As the sand of the sea was the multitude of the people (Israel) yet one man saved them. Moses was 
IN but one, and yet he availed more than they all: Joshua was one and he was enabled to do more than 
160 the six hundred thousand. Let us not make this our study merely, that (the people) may be many, 
but rather, that they may be excellent; when this shall have been effected, then will that other follow 
also. No one wishes at the outset to make a spacious house, but he first makes it strong and sure, 
then spacious: no one lays the foundations so that he may be laughed at. Let us first aim at this, 
and then at the other. Where this is, that also will be easy: but where this is not, the other, though 
it be, is to no profit. For if there be those who are able to shine in the Church, there will soon be 
also numbers: but where these are not, the numbers will never be good for anything. How many, 
suppose you, may there be in our city who are likely to be saved (tov¢ ow lopévous)? It is 
disagreeable, what I am going to say, but I will say it nevertheless. Among all these myriads, there 
are not to be found one hundred likely to be saved: nay, even as to these, I question it. For think, 
what wickedness there is in the young, what supineness in the aged! None”? makes it his duty to 
look after his own boy, none is moved by anything to be seen in his elder, to be emulous of imitating 


589 Kpeioowv Ei TOLGV Td BEAN Kupiov, fF WUpt01 MapévopoL. St. Chrys. repeatedly cites this, and almost in the same words, 
as a text of Scripture, and the Edd. refer it to Ecclus. xvi. 3, but there it is, Kpeicowv yap eic H xiA1o1 (with no various reading), 
and here the following words, oi (B. ei) yap LWPLOL Tpd¢ TOV (TO, B. F. Eva ovdSEMW EPOaoav, seem to be meant as part of the 
citation. For these E. Edd. substitute, Todto kat tig coos aivittépEvos oUTW TWs Pnot. Savile adopts both, but reads ob yap 
pvptol. 

590 Ovdeic trv Emmpédciav Exer tod ma1ddc tod Eavtob: ovdeic Exer CFjAov mpdc mpeoBUTHv idwv ptr oaoBa. i.e. “The young 


are neglected by their own parents and masters, and elsewhere they see no good example of the old to move them to virtue.” 
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such an one. The patterns are defaced, and therefore it is that neither do the young become admirable 
in conduct. Tell not me, “We are a goodly multitude:” this is the speech of men who talk without 
thought or feeling (uxpdv.) In the concerns of men indeed, this might be said with some show 
of reason: but where God is concerned, (to say this with regard to Him) as having need of us,*! can 


never be allowed. Nay, let me tell you, even in the former case, this is a senseless speech (Wuyxpdv). 
Listen. A person that has a great number of domestics, if they be a corrupt set what a wretched time 
will he have of it! For him who has none, the hardship, it seems, amounts to this, that he is not 
waited on: but where a person has bad servants, the evil is, that he is ruining himself withal, and 
the damage is greater (the more there are of them.) For it is far worse than having to be one’s own 
servant, to have to fight with others, and take up a (continual) warfare. These things I say, that none 
may admire the Church because of its numbers, but that we may study to make the multitude 
proof-worthy; that each may be earnest for his own share of the duty—not for his friends only, nor 
his kindred as I am always saying, nor for his neighbors, but that he may attract the strangers also. 
For example, Prayer is going on; there they lie (on bended knees), all the young, stupidly 
unconcerned (Wuxpoi), (yes,) and old too:*” filthy nuisances rather than young men; giggling, 
laughing outright, talking—for I have heard even this going on—and jeering one another as they 
lie along on their knees: and there stand you, young man or elder: rebuke them, if you see them 
(behaving thus): if any will not refrain, chide him more severely: call the deacon, threaten, do what 
is in your power to do: and if he dare do anything to you, assuredly you shall have all to help you. 
For who is so irrational, as, when he sees you chiding for such conduct, and them chidden not to 
take your part? Depart, having received your reward from the Prayer.—In a master’s house, we 
count those his best-disposed servants, who cannot bear to see any part of his furniture in disorder. 
Answer me; if at home you should see the silver plate lie tossed out of doors, though it is not your 
business, you will pick it up and bring it into the house: if you see a garment flung out of its place, 
though you have not the care of it, though you be at enmity with him whose business it is, yet, out 
of good-will to the master, will you not put it right? So in the present case. These are part of the 
furniture: if you see them lying about in disorder, put them to rights: apply to me, I do not refuse 
the trouble: inform me, make the offender known to me: it is not possible for me to see all: excuse 
me (in this). See, what wickedness overspreads the whole world! Said I without reason that we are 
(no better than) so much hay (disorderly as) a troubled sea? I am not talking of those (young people), 


591 Eni 5€ Tob OEod tod deopévov Nv, ovK Ett. So A. B. C. The modern text, tod ovd. 

592 MAVTES VEOL Wuxpol Kal yépovtes. The last word must be corrupt, for he is speaking only of the young: perhaps it should 
be yépovtes with some genitive, e.g. “full of folly,” or “evil thoughts.” Then, ka8dppyata uadAdov fH veo, more fit to be swept 
away from the floor as filthy litter than to be regarded as young men. But xd8apya, in the sense derived from the heathen ritual, 
has no equivalent in our language: it means, what remains of the sacrifice used for lustration or atonement, which as having 


taken into itself the uncleanness or the guilt which was to be removed, was regarded with the utmost abhorrence. 
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that they behave thus; (what I complain of, is) that such a sleepy indifference possesses those who 

come in here, that they do not even correct this misbehavior. 
Again I see others stand talking while Prayer is going on; while the more consistent’ of them 
(do this) not only during the Prayer, but even when the Priest is giving the Benediction. O, horror! 
IN When shall there be salvation? when shall it be possible for us to propitiate God?—Soldiers™ go 
161 to their diversion, and you shall see them, all keeping time in the dance, and nothing done negligently, 
but, just as in embroidery and painting, from the well-ordered arrangement in each individual part 
of the composition, there results at once an exceeding harmony and good keeping, so it is here: we 
have one shield, one head, all of us (in common): and if but some casual point be deranged by 
negligence, the whole is deranged and is spoilt, and the good order of the many is defeated by the 
disorder of the one part. And, fearful indeed to think of, here you come, not to a diversion, not to 


593 ot d€ Emietkeotepot avtTHv. Erasm., Et quidam ex illis, adhuc meliores scilicet. Ben. alios modestiores scilicet. But the 
irony is not of this kind, and the word here has its proper sense: “men whose conduct is more of a piece, the more consistent of 
them.” Some stand and talk during the prayers, yet kneel and are silent for the Benediction: but these make no such inconsistent 
pretence: they do not commit this absurdity at least —Comp. Hom. 1. in. Oziam, §4, t. vi. p. 101. “A grievous disease prevails 
in the Church: when we have purposed to hold converse with God, and are in the act of sending up the doxology to Him, we 
interrupt our business, and each takes his neighbor aside to talk with him about his domestic concerns, about the goings on in 
the agora, the public, the theatre, the army: how this was well managed, that neglected: what is the strong point, and what the 
weak point in this or that business: in short, about all sorts of public and private matters they talk here with one another. Is this 
pardonable? When a man speaks with the earthly sovereign, he speaks only on the subjects the sovereign chooses to speak and 
put questions about, and if against the will of the sovereign he should presume to start any other subject, he would bring upon 
himself the severest punishment. And you, who are speaking with the King of kings, to Whom the angels minister with dread 
reverence, do you leave your converse with Him to talk about mire, and dust, and spiders—for that is what earthly things are? 
But you say, the public affairs are in such a bad way, and there is much to talk of and much to be anxious about. And whose 
fault is that? They say, The blunders of our rulers are the cause. No, not the blunders of our rulers, but our sins: the punishment 
of our faults. It is these have ruined all, have brought upon us all our sufferings, wars, and defeats. Therefore if we had an 
Abraham, a Moses, a David, a Solomon, for our ruler, yea, the most righteous of men, it would signify nothing as far as the 
cause of all our evils is concerned...And if we have one of the most iniquitous of men, a blundering ill-managing person for our 
tuler, it is our own folly and wickedness that has brought this upon us, it is the punishment of our sins. Therefore let each when 
he comes here think of his own sins, and not complain of others.” Hom. ix. in 1 Tim. he complains of the women talking in 
Church. 

594 The illustration is taken from some kind of shield dance, which formed one of the amusements of the camp, skilfully 
executed by a large body of soldiers. The innovator, (E. D. F. Edd.) not understanding the allusion, substitutes: “If you go to a 
diversion, you will see all keeping time in the dance, and nothing done negligently. As therefore in a well-harmonized and 
curiously wrought lyre, one well sounding symphony results from the orderly arrangement severally of the component parts, so 
here there ought to result from all one symphonious harmony. For we are become one Church, we count as members, ‘fitly 
joined together’ of one Head, we all make one Body: if any carnal point be done negligently, the whole, etc. Thus the good 


order,” etc. 
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act in a dance, and yet you stand disorderly. Know you not that you are standing in company with 
angels? with them you chant, with them sing hymns, and do you stand laughing? Is it not wonderful 
that a thunderbolt is not launched not only at those (who behave thus), but at us? For such behavior 
might well be visited with the thunderbolt. The Emperor is present, is reviewing the army: and do 
you, even with His eyes upon you, stand laughing, and endure to see another laughing? How long 
are we to go on chiding, how long complaining? Ought not such to be treated as very pests and 
nuisances; as abandoned, worthless reprobates, fraught with innumerable mischiefs, to be driven 
away from the Church? When will these forebear laughing, who laugh in the hour of the dread 
Mystery (Ev Opa pptkns)? when refrain from their trifling, who talk at the instant of the Benediction? 
Have they no sense of shame before those who are present? have they no fear of God? Are our own 
idle thoughts not enough for us, is it not enough that in our prayers we rove hither and thither, but 
laughter also must needs intrude, and bursts of merriment? Is it a theatrical amusement, what is 
done here? Aye, but, methinks, it is the theatres that do this: to the theatres we owe it that the most 
of you so refuse to be curbed by us, and to be reformed. What we build up here, is thrown down 
there: and not only so, but the hearers themselves cannot help being filled with other filthinesses 
besides: so that the case is just the same as if one should want to clean out a place with a fountain 
above it discharging mire; for however much you may clean out, more runs in. So it is here. For 
when we clean people out, as they come here from the theatres with their filthiness, thither they go 
again, and take in a larger stock of filthiness, as if they lived for the purpose of only giving us 
trouble, and then come back to us, laden with ordure, in their manners, in their movements, in their 
words, in their laughter, in their idleness. Then once more we begin shovelling it out afresh, as if 
we had to do this only on purpose that, having sent them away clean, we may again see them 
clogging themselves with filth. Therefore I solemnly protest to you, the sound members, that this 
will be to you judgment and condemnation, and I give you over to God from this time forth, if any 
having seen a person behaving disorderly, if any having seen any person talking, especially in that 
part (of the Service), shall not inform against him, not bring him round (to a better behavior). To 
do this is better than prayer. Leave thy prayer and rebuke him, that thou mayst both do him good, 
and thyself get profit, and so we may be enabled all to be saved and to attain unto the Kingdom of 
Heaven, through the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father 
and the Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, and world without end. 
Amen. 


= Homily XXV. 


Acts XI. 19 
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“Now they which were scattered abroad upon the persecution that rose about Stephen travelled 
as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the word to none but unto the Jews 
only.” 


The persecution turned out to be no slight benefit as “to them that love God all things work 
together for good.” (Rom. viii. 28.) If they had made it their express study how best to establish 
the Church, they would have done no other thing than this—they dispersed the teachers.** Mark 
in what quarters the preaching was extended. “They travelled,” it says, “as far as Phenice and 
Cyprus and Antioch; to none however did they preach the word but to Jews only.” Dost thou mark 
with what wise purposes of Providence so much was done in the case of Cornelius? This serves 
both to justify Christ, and to impeach the Jews. When Stephen was slain, when Paul was twice in 
danger, when the Apostles were scourged, then the Gentiles received the word, then the Samaritans. 
Which Paul also declares: ““To you it was necessary that the Word of God should first be spoken; 
but since ye thrust it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy, lo, we turn unto the Gentiles.” (ch. 
xiil. 46.) Accordingly they went about, preaching to Gentiles also. “But some of them were men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, who, when they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Greeks, preaching 
the Lord Jesus:” (v. 20.) for it is likely both that they could now speak Greek, and that there were 
such men in Antioch.*” “And the hand of the Lord,” it says, “was with them,” that is, they wrought 


595 The narrative beginning with xi. 19, may be considered as a resumption of vili. 4, sq. where the preaching of Philip in 
Samaria is referred to the persecution at Jerusalem as its occasion. The dispersion of the disciples now becomes the means of a 
great extension of the Gospel and the founding of the first Gentile Church (at Antioch in Syria). This is the third great movement 
in the spread of early Christianity. The order is: (1) The preaching of Philip in Samaria, (2) The conversion of Cornelius and his 
company—the first Gentile additions to the church, (3) This mission which resulted in the founding of the church at Antioch. 
But at this time Divine Providence was preparing an agent who was destined soon to enter upon his great life work as the Christian 
missionary to the Gentile world, to prove the chief means of spreading the gospel throughout the Roman world—this was the 
former persecutor Saul, now transformed into the great apostle to the Gentiles. The conversion of Cornelius must have occurred 
about eight years after the ascension of Jesus. During this time the church had continued Jewish. But in this very period the 
conditions were preparing for the extension of Christianity to the Gentile world. Stephen had caught glimpses of the largeness 
of God’s truth and purposes. Peter had learned that God is no respecter of persons. The mother church at Jerusalem now finds 
that God’s grace has outrun all their former conception of its scope; consecrated and able men like Barnabas and Paul are rising 
up to labor in the line of the more comprehensive conception of Christianity’s method and purpose which is now dawning upon 
the consciousness of the church.—G.B.S. 

596 While the textual evidence for the reading ‘EAAnviotde (v. 20.) predominates over that for the reading “EAAnvac (A. C.), 
yet the latter is the reading adopted by Meyer, Tischendorf, and most critics (not so, W. and H.) on grounds of internal evidence, 
such as: (1) That they should preach to Hellenists—men of Jewish nationality residing out of Jadea—would be nothing noteworthy, 
since they had long been received into the Christian community. (2) The contrast between wv. 19 and 20 would be greatly 
weakened, if not lost, on the supposition that Hellenistic Jews were meant. If this view is correct, they now preached to the 


Greeks, the uncircumcised heathen, and the Antioch Church was founded and its reception into Christian fellowship approved 
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miracles; “and a great number believed, and turned unto the Lord.” (v. 21.) Do you mark why now 
also there was heed of miracles (namely) that they might believe? “Then tidings of these things 
came unto the ears of the church which was in Jerusalem: and they sent forth Barnabas, that he 
should go as far as Antioch.” (v. 22.) What may be the reason that, when such a city received the 
word, they did not come themselves? Because of the Jews. But they send Barnabas. However, it is 
no small part of the providential management even so that Paul comes to be there. It is both natural, 
and it is wisely ordered, that they are averse to him, and (so) that Voice of the Gospel, that Trumpet 
of heaven, is not shut up in Jerusalem. Do you mark how on all occasions, Christ turns their ill 
dispositions to needful account and for the benefit of the Church? Of their hatred to the man, He 
availed Himself for the building up of the Church. But observe this holy man—Barnabas, I 
mean—how he looked not to his own interests, but hasted to Tarsus. “Who, when he came, and 
had seen the grace of God, was glad, and exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart, they would 
cleave unto the Lord. For he was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith: and much 
people was added unto the Lord.” (v. 23, 24.) He was a very kind man, and single-hearted, and 
considerate (svyyvwuovikdc). “Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek Saul.” (v. 25.) He 
came to the athletic wrestler, the general (fit to lead armies), the champion of single combat, the 
IN lion—I am at a loss for words, say what I will—the hunting-dog, killer of lions, bull of strength, 
163 lamp of brightness, mouth sufficing for a world. “And when he had found him, he brought him to 
Antioch.” (v. 26.) Verily this is the reason why it was there they were appointed to be called 
Christians, because Paul there spent so long time! “And it came to pass, that a whole year they 
assembled themselves with the Church, and taught much people. And the disciples were first called 
Christians at Antioch.”*’’ No small matter of praise to that city! This is enough to make it a match 
for all, that for so long a time it had the benefit of that mouth, it first, and before all others: wherefore 
also it was there in the first place that men were accounted worthy of that name. Do you observe 
the benefit resulting (to that city) from Paul, to what a height that name, like a standard (onuEtov), 
exalted it? Where three thousand, where five thousand, believed, where so great a multitude, nothing 
of the sort took place, but they were called “they* of the way:” here they were called Christians. 
“And in these days came prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch.” (v. 27.) It was need that the fruit 


by the mother church at Jerusalem. Antioch now became an important centre of Christian work, second only to Jerusalem. Here 
Paul labored a year, and from Antioch he went forth to his three great missionary journeys.—G.B.S. 

597 The name Christians was probably given by the Gentiles. The word appears but twice, besides here, in the N.T. (Acts 
xxvi. 8; 1 Pet. iv. 16), and in both cases it is implied that the name was a name applied to the disciples of Jesus by others. The 
Jews could hardly have originated the name since Christ was to them but the Greek equivalent for their sacred name Messiah, 
and from that word they would not have formed a name for the hated sect. The Jews called them rather Nazarenes (Acts xxiv. 
5). The Romans seem to have misunderstood the origin of the name, as Tacitus says: Auctor nominis ejus (Christiani) Christus, 
as if Christus was an appellative instead of a title —G.B.S. 


598 GAN oi tic 6506 pdvov rKovov, so Cat. Ecum. which we adopt. A.B.C. aA’ 6t1, the modern text GAA’ Ett. 
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of alms should also be planted there. And see how of necessity (&vayKatws) (it comes about that) 
none of the men of note becomes their teacher. They got for their teachers, men of Cyprus, and 
Cyrene, and Paul—though he indeed surpassed (the Apostles) themselves—since Paul also had for 
teachers Ananias and Barnabas. But’ here of necessity (this was the case). “And there stood up 
one of them named Agabus, and signified by the spirit that there would be great dearth throughout 
the world, which also came to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar.” (v. 28.) “By the Spirit,” it says: 
for, that they may not imagine that this was the reason why the famine came, (namely) because 
Christianity was come in, because the demons were departed, the Holy Ghost foretells it: this, 
however, was nothing wonderful, for in fact Christ predicted it. Not this was the reason, else this 
must have been the case from the beginning: but it was because of the evils done to the 
Apostles—and God had borne long with them; but, when they pressed upon them, a great famine 
ensues, betokening to the Jews the coming woes. “If it was because of them, in any wise it ought 
to have stopped (there), when it did exist. What harm had the Gentiles done, that they should have 
their share in the evils? They ought rather to have been marked as approved (evdSoxiprjoat), because 
they were doing their part, were slaying, punishing, taking vengeance, persecuting on every side. 
And mark also at what time the famine comes: precisely when the Gentiles were thenceforth added 
to the Church. But if, as you say, it was because of the evils (done by the Jews), these ought to have 
been exempted.” How so? Christ, forestalling this objection, said, “Ye shall have tribulation.” (John 
Xvi. 33.) (It is) just as if you should say, They ought not to have been scourged either. “Then the 


599 avayKaiws dé EvtabdOa, as above 1H>¢ avayKaiws. But in the mss. part of the text v. 28. being transposed, it reads “But 
here of necessity he says there will be a great dearth,” etc.—Below, Ei 5i abtovc Hv, navtwe é5e1 kal Svta navoac0a1. Ti HSiknoav 
“EAANVEG, Iva Kai AVTOL TOV KAKAV HETEXWOLV; EVSOKIPFJOaL Yap ALTOS HGAAOV EXprv, OTL TO AvTHV Emotovv, kK. T. A. AAA’ Ei 
dra TA KAKA, MNotv, k. T. A. So the old text in mss. and Cat. The meaning is obscure, but on the whole it seems most probable 
that all this is an interlocution of an objector. “If as you say, it was because of the Jews, assuredly it ought, even when it was 
there, to have ceased (and not gone on to the rest of the world). What harm had the Gentiles done, that they should share in the 
punishment? Why, they ought rather to have been distinguished by special marks of the Divine favor, because they were doing 
their part (in executing God’s judgments upon the Jews), were slaying, punishing. etc. Observe, too, the time when this visitation 
first came—precisely when the Gentiles were added to the Church. Whereas if, as you say, it was because of the evils the Jews 
inflicted upon the believers, these (the believers, Jews and Gentiles) ought to have been exempted,” etc. The modern text has: 
“But even if (aAN’ ei Kat) it were because of them, yet because of the rest (51a tovs cAAous) it ought, even when it was, to have 
ceased. For what harm had the Gentiles done, that even they, having done no harm, should have their share of the evils? But if 
not because of the Jews verily they ought rather to have been even marked objects of favor,” etc. Perhaps this was intended to 
mean: “Suppose it was inflicted by the demons, the Gods of the heathen, because of the Christians, why were the Gentiles 
included? And as for the Jews, if it was not, as I say, sent by God because of their wickedness, but as the heathen say, was a 
token of the anger of their Gods because of the new religion, why assuredly the Jews ought to have been marked objects of favor 
because they were doing all they could to exterminate the faith.” But if so, it does not appear how the next sentence, was 


understood, “And observe at what time,” etc. 
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disciples, every man according to his ability, determined to send relief unto the brethren which 
dwelt in Judea.” (v. 29.) Mark how the famine becomes to them the means of salvation, an occasion 
of alms-giving, a harbinger of many blessing. And (so it might have been) to you, one may say, if 
you were so minded, but ye would not. But it is predicted, that they might be prepared beforehand 
for almsgiving. “Unto the brethren which dwelt in Judza;” for they were enduring great hardships, 
but before this, they were not suffering from famine. “Which also they did, and sent it to the elders 
by the hands of Barnabas and Saul.” (v. 30.) Do you mark them, that no sooner do they believe 
IN than they bring forth fruit, not only for their own but for those afar off? And Barnabas is sent and 
164 Saul, to minister (the same.) Of this occasion ( Evtav@a) he says (to the Galatians), ““And James, 
Cephas, and John gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship, only” (they would) “that 
we should remember the poor.” (Gal. ii. 9.) James was yet living. 

“Now they which were scattered abroad upon the persecution,” etc. (Recapitulation.) Do you 
mark how even in the tribulation instead of falling to lamentations and tears, as we do, they give 
themselves up to a great and good work? “Travelled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch,” 
and there with more security preached the word. “And some of them, which were men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene,” etc. (v. 20.) And they did not say, “(What), we, Cyrenians and Cyprians, to attack 
this splendid and great city!” but trusting in the grace of God, they applied themselves to the work 
of teaching, nor did these (Gentiles) themselves think scorn to learn anything of them. Mark how 
by small means all is brought about: mark the preaching how it spreads: mark those in Jerusalem, 
having like care for all, holding the whole world as one house. “They heard that Samaria had 
received the word, and” (ch. viii. 14) to Samaria they send the Apostles: they heard what had 
befallen at Antioch, and to Antioch they send Barnabas: they also send again, and (these) prophets. 
For the distance was great, and it was not meet the Apostles at present should separate from thence, 
that they might not be thought to be fugitives, and to have fled from their own people. But then, 
almost precisely, is the time of their parting from Jerusalem, when the state (of the Jews) was shown 


600 "Ett Idkwhos én. So, except E., all our mss.—Ben. finds it strange that this clause is added in some mss. “For what is it 
to the matter in hand, that James was yet living? And which James? For James the brother of John is mentioned presently 
afterwards, as slain with the sword: and James the brother of the Lord, Bishop of Jerusalem, is repeatedly mentioned as living, 
in the subsequent history. Then for what purpose should it be noticed here that he was alive? And yet why the copyists should 
add this clause, is not easy to see.” The copyists are not in fault. St. Chrys. (not fully reported) is identifying this visit to Jerusalem 
with the visit mentioned in Gal. ii. The mention there made (v. 9) of James, whom at the moment he takes to be James the brother 
of John (especially as he is named with Cephas and John), leads him to remark, “James was yet alive:” i.e. when Paul and 
Barnabas went up with the alms, and when this conference ensued. (Acts xi.) A similar inadvertency with respect to St. Philip 
has been noted above, p. 115, note 1—E. substitutes tooodtov w@éer 6 Atudc. and connects the following sentence with this 
by reading Kai dpa avtovc, where the rest have ‘Op&c abtovs, as if the BAI here spoken of was the famine: which however 
had not yet begun. Hence Ben. Et vide illos ex fame, etc. In like manner the innovator has mistaken the connection below. See 


note 1, p. 165. In fact, the Recapitulation begins here. 
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to be past remedy, when the war was close at hand, and they must needs perish: when the sentence 
was made absolute. For, until Paul went to Rome, the Apostles were there (at Jerusalem). But they 
depart, not because afraid of the war—how should it be so?—seeing those they went to, were those 
that should bring the war: and moreover the war breaks out only after the Apostles were dead. For 
of them (the Apostles) says, “The wrath is come upon them unto the end.” (1 Thess. ii. 16.) The 
more insignificant the persons, the more illustrious the grace, working great results by small 
means.—“And™ he exhorted them to cleave unto the Lord, for he was a good man.” (v. 23, 24.) 
By “good man,” I take it, he means one that is kind, (ypnotov) sincere, exceedingly desirous of the 
salvation of his neighbors—“for he was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith. To” 
cleave unto the Lord with purpose of heart” (this is said): with encomium and praise. “And much 
people was added unto the Lord:” for like rich land this city received the word, and brought forth 
much fruit. “Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus,” etc. (v. 25.) But why did he take him off from 
Tarsus and bring him here? Not without good reason; for here were both good hopes, and a greater 
city, and a great body of people. See how grace works all, not® Paul: by small means the affair 
was taking its commencement. When it is become difficult the Apostles take it up. Why did they 
not before this seen Barnabas? Because they had enough to do (HoxoAnvto) with Jerusalem. Again 
they justified themselves™ to the Jews, that the Gentiles were receiving (1pooceAduBave) the word, 
even without enjoying so great attention. There is about to be a questioning: therefore the affair of 
Cornelius forestalled it. Then indeed they say, “That we to the Gentiles, and they to the 
Circumcision.” (Gal. ii. 9.) Observe, henceforth the very stress of the famine introduces the 
fellowship on the part of the Gentiles, namely, from the alms. For they receive the offerings sent 


from them. 
N\ “Now? they which were scattered abroad,” etc. (v. 19) and not as we who pass our time in 
165 lamentations and tears, in our calamities; but with more fearlessness they passed their time, as 
601 Here Edd. from E. insert the formula of recapitulation, GAN’ Swye_v k. Tt. A. 
602 Edd, from E.: “Wherefore also with purpose of heart he exhorted all: that is, with encomium and praise:” as if tf mpoBEoet 


Tis Kapdsias belonged to napexcAet, in the sense, “with heartfelt earnestness he exhorted.” 

603 ob Nabrov: S10 pikpOv apxryv TO Mpaypa EAduBave. C. omits MabAov’ dd, D. om. ob MabdAov. Edd. from E., “not Paul: 
and how by the small means, the affair took its beginning, but when it became conspicuous, then they sent Barnabas. And why 
did they not send him before this? They took much forethought for their own people, and did not wish the Jews to accuse them 
because they received the Gentiles: and yet because of their inevitably mixing with them, since there was some questioning 
about to arise, the matters relating to Cornelius forestalled (this). Then indeed they say,” etc. 

604 The meaning seems to be, that they let the preaching to the Gentiles take its course at first; and were enabled to say to 
the Jews, “See, the Gentiles receive the word without encouragement from us: Kai ov tooabtns dnoAavovta Emtpedsiac.” 

605 The matter contained in this second recapitulation looks as if it were derived from a different, and in part fuller, report. 
The innovator as above (note 1, p. 164) connects it with the preceding: “they receive the offerings sent from them; who also, 


not as we,” etc. 
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having got to a distance from those hindering them, and as being among men not afraid of the Jews: 
which also helped. And they came to Cyprus, where they had the sea between them, and greater 


freedom from anxiety: so® 


they made no account of the fear of men, but (still) they gave the 
precedence to the regard of the Law: “they spake to Jews only. But there were in Antioch certain 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene:” these, of all others, least cared for the Jews: “who spake unto the 
Greeks, preaching the Lord Jesus.” (v. 20.) Probably it was because of their not knowing Hebrew, 
that they called them Greeks. And “when” Barnabas, it says, “came and had seen the grace of 
God,”’—not the diligence of men—“he exhorted them to cleave unto the Lord” (v. 23): and by this 
he converted more. “And much people was added unto the Lord.” Why do they not write to Paul, 
but send Barnabas? They did not yet know the virtue of the man: but it is providentially ordered 
that Barnabas should come. As there was a multitude, and none to hinder, well might the faith grow, 
and above all because they had no trials to undergo. Paul also preaches, and is no longer compelled 
to flee. And it is well ordered, that not they speak of the famine, but the prophets. The men of 
Antioch also did not take it amiss that they sent not the Apostles, but were content with their 
teachers: so fervent were they all for the word. They did not wait for the famine to come, but before 
this they sent: “according as each had the ability.” And observe, among the Apostles, others are 
put in charge with this trust, but here Paul and Barnabas. For this was no small order (oikovouta) 
of Providence. Besides, it was the beginning, and it was not fit they should be offended. 

“As each had the ability, they sent.” But now, none does this, although there is a famine more 
grievous than that. For the cases are not alike, for (all) to bear the calamity in common, and, while 
all (the rest) abound, for the poorer to be famishing. And the expression shows that the givers also 
were poor, for, it says, “as each of them had the means.” A twofold famine, even as the abundance 
is twofold: a severe famine, a famine not of hearing the word of the Lord, but of being nourished 
by alms.®” Then, both the poor in Judea enjoyed the benefit, and so did those in Antioch who gave 
their money; yea, these more than those: but now, both we and the poor are famishing: they being 
in lack of necessary sustenance, and we in luxurious living,®* lacking the mercy of God. But this 


606 Kat ovk €AdAovv tov Adyov ei tn Tovdatois udvoic’ oUTWSs TOV HEV TOV avOpwrwv Popov ovbdév Nyobvto’ Tov SE TOD 
vopou Tpoetipwv. Tovdatoic pdvois EAdAovv. For mpoetivwv, A. B. mpooetipouv. The passage is corrupt, but the sense is 
sufficiently plain, and is thus expressed by E. Edd. “Which thing itself helped not a little. But they came also to Cyprus, where 
was great fearlessness (4S¢éc¢), and greater freedom from anxiety. ‘But to none,’ it says, ‘did they speak the word save to Jews 
only.’ Not because of the fear of men, of which they made no account, did they this thing:” but keeping the law, and still bearing 
them, Kai abtovs ét1 diabaotdGovtes.”—Below, v. 23, Edd. from E, “Perhaps by praising the multitude and receiving them, by 
this he converted more: as above, peta €yKwytov Kai Enatvov. 

607 He means, There is no lack of wealth, no lack of hearing the word of God: this is the d@Oovia dimAf]. Yet many poor 
around us are famishing, and the rich who might aid them, starve their own souls, by their neglect of almsgiving: d:mAobc Atudc. 

608 Ypeic Se Ev onatdAn tod édgous Svtec tod Oeod. Read fpeic Se (Ev onatcAn Svtec), tob éA€ouc tob OEod, sc. dnopobvtes. 


The mod. text substitutes ondvei for onataAn. 
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is a food, than which nothing can be more necessary. This is not a food, from which one has to 
undergo the evils of repletion: not a food, of which the most part ends in the draught. (aped5pava..) 
Nothing more beauteous, nothing more healthful, than a soul nurtured by this food: it is set high 
above all disease, all pestilence, all indigestion and distemper: none shall be able to overcome it, 
(EXeEiv) but just as, if one’s body were made of adamant, no iron, nor anything else, would have 
power to hurt it, even so when the soul is firmly compact by almsgiving, nothing at all shall be able 
to overcome it. For say, what shall spoil this? Shall poverty? It cannot be, for it is laid up in the 
royal treasuries. But shall robber and housebreaker? Nay, those are walls which none shall be able 
to break through. But shall the worm? Nay, this treasure is set far above the reach of this mischief 
also. But shall envy and the evil eye? Nay, neither by these can it be overcome. But shall false 
accusations and plottings of evil? No, neither shall this be, for safe as in an asylum is this treasure. 
But it were a shame should I make it appear as if the advantages which belong to almsgiving were 
only these (the absence of these evils), and not (the presence of) their opposites. For in truth it is 
not merely that it is secure from ill-will; it also gets abundant blessing from those whom it benefits. 
For as the cruel and unmerciful not only have for enemies those whom they have injured, but those 
also who are not themselves hurt, partake the grief and join in the accusation: so those that have 
done great good have not only those who are benefited, but those also who are not themselves 
IN affected, to speak their praises. Again (that), it is secure from the attacks of the evil-disposed, and 
166 robbers, and housebreakers—what, is this all the good, or is it this—that besides the not suffering 
diminution, it grows also and increases into multitude? What more shameful than Nebuchadnezzar, 
what more foul, what more iniquitous? The man was impious; after tokens and signs without number 
he refused to come to his senses (aveveyxetv), but cast the servants of God into a furnace: and (yet) 
after these doings, he worshipped. What then said the Prophet? “Wherefore,” saith he, “O king let 
my counsel be acceptable unto thee, ransom (AUtpwoat) thy sins by alms, and thine iniquities by 
mercies to the poor: peradventure there shall be pardon for thy transgressions.” (Dan. iii. 27.) In 
so speaking, he said it not doubting, nay, with entire confidence, but wishing to put him in greater 
fear, and to make a stronger necessity of doing these things. For if he had spoken it as a thing 
unquestionable, the king would have been more supine: just as it is with us, we then most urge 
some person (whom we wish to persuade), when® they say to us, “Exhort such an one,” and do 
not add, “he will be sure to hear,” but only, “peradventure he will hear:” for by leaving it doubtful, 
the fear is made greater, and urges him the more. This is the reason why the Prophet did not make 
the thing certain to him. What sayest thou? For so great impieties shall there be pardon? Yes. There 


609 KaOdmep Kal nuEts tote UdALoTa dBobpEV TIvac, Stav A€ywouv NUiv...Kol ut Emayaywpev, A. B. C. We read t1va, and 
énaycayworv. “When people bid us exhort some person, adding, Peradventure he will hear, not, He will certainly hear, we are 
then most urgent in our endeavor to persuade him.” The mod. text dtav A€ywuev. i.e. “When we would induce some persons to 
exhort some one, we the more effectually urge them to do so, when we say, Peradventure he will hear,” etc. The sense would 


be improved by reading nas WOovdot t1vEs, “persons then most urge us, when they say,” etc. 
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is no sin, which alms cannot cleanse, none, which alms cannot quench: all sin is beneath this: it is 
a medicine adapted for every wound. What worse than a publican? The very matter (Umd8¢o1¢) (of 
his occupation) is altogether one of injustice: and yet Zaccheus washed away all these (sins). Mark 
how even Christ shows this, by the care taken to have a purse, and to bear the contributions put 
into it. And Paul also says, “Only that we remember the poor” (Gal. 11. 10): and everywhere the 
Scripture has much discourse concerning this matter. “The ransom,” it saith, “of a man’s soul is 
his own wealth” (Prov. xiii. 8): and with reason: for, saith (Christ), “if thou wouldest be perfect, 
sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and come, follow Me.” (Matt. xix. 21.) This may well be 
part of perfection. But alms may be done not only by money, but by acts. For example: one may 
kindly stand (mpootrjvat) by a person (to succor and defend him), one may reach to him a helping 
hand: the service rendered (mpootaoia) by acts has often done more good even than money. Let us 
set to work all the different kinds of almsgiving. Can you do alms by money? Be not slack. Can 
you by good offices? Say not, Because I have no money, this is nothing. This is a very great point: 
look upon it as if you had given gold. Can you do it by kind attentions (8gpaneiac)? Do this also. 
For instance, if you be a physician, (give) your skill: for this also is a great matter. Can you by 
counsel? This (service) is much greater than all: this (alms) is better than all, or it is also more, by 
how much the gain it has is greater. For in so doing you put away not starvation, but a grievous 
death. (ch. iii. 6; vi. 4.) With such alms the Apostles above measure abounded: therefore it was that 
the distribution of money they put into the hands of those after them, themselves exhibiting the 
(mercy) shown by words. Or is it, think you, a small alms, to a lost, castaway soul, a soul in uttermost 
jeopardy, possessed by a burning fever (mupwoews), to be able to rid it of its disease? For example, 
do you see one possessed by love of money? Pity the man. Is he in danger of suffocation? Quench 
his fire. “What if he will not be persuaded?” Do your part, and be not remiss. Have you seen him 
in bonds?—for wealth is indeed bonds. (Matt. xxv. 35 ff.) Go to him, visit him, console him, try 
to release him of his bonds. If he refuse, he shall bear the blame himself. Have you seen him naked, 
and a stranger?—for he is indeed naked, and a stranger to heaven. Bring him to your own inn, 
clothe him with the garment of virtue, give him the city which is in heaven. “What if I myself be 
naked?” say you. Clothe also yourself first: if you know that you are naked, assuredly you know 
that you need to be clothed; if you know what sort of nakedness this is.°'° What numbers of women 
now wear silken apparel but are indeed naked of the garments of virtue! Let their husbands clothe 
these women. “But they will not admit those garments; they choose to have these.” Then do this 
also first: induce them to have a longing for those garments: show them that they are naked: speak 


610 ei tavtNs (mod. text adds udvov) tig yuUVoTNtos Exiotaco TOV TpdToOVv: which might also be taken with the following 
sentence, If you know what sort of nakedness this is (why then, only think) what numbers of women, etc. A. has néoa1 obv. The 
mod. text adds, duvrjon yv@van padiws Kai trv avdtijs KataotoANy. “If you know the sort of nakedness this is, you will easily 


be able to know the (manner of) clothing it.” 
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to them of judgment to come: answer me,°'! what is the clothing we shall need there? But if ye will 
bear with me, I also will show you this nakedness. He that is naked, when it is cold, shrinks and 
shudders, and stands there cowering, and with his arms folded: but in summer heat, not so. If then 
I shall prove to you that your rich men, and rich women, the more they put on, the more naked they 
are, do not take it amiss. How then, I ask you, when we raise the subject of hell-fire, and of the 
torments there? Do not these shrink and shudder more than those naked ones? Do they not bitterly 
groan and condemn themselves? What? when they come to this or that man, and say to him, Pray 
for me, do they not speak the same words as those (naked wretches)? 

Now indeed, after all that we can say, the nakedness is not yet apparent: but it will be plain 
enough there. How, and in what way? When these silken garments and precious stones shall have 
perished, and it shall be only by the garments of virtue and of vice that all men are shown, when 
the poor shall be clad with exceeding glory, but the rich, naked and in disgraceful sort, shall be 
haled away to their punishments. What more naked (Edd. “more dainty”’) than that rich man who 
arrayed himself in purple? What poorer than Lazarus? Then which of them uttered the words of 
beggars? which of them was in abundance? Say, if one should deck his house with abundance of 
tapestry hangings, and himself sit naked within, what were the benefit? So it is in the case of these 
women. Truly, the house of the soul, the body I mean, they hang round with plenty of garments: 
but the mistress of the house sits naked within. Lend me the eyes of the soul, and I will show you 
the soul’s nakedness. For what is the garment of the soul? Virtue, of course. And what its nakedness? 
Vice. For just as, if one were to strip any decent person, that person would be ashamed, and would 
shrink and cower out of sight; just so the soul, if we wish to see it, the soul which has not these 
garments, blushes for shame. How many women, think you, at this moment feel ashamed, and 
would fain sink to the very depth, as if seeking some sort of curtain, or screen, that they may not 
hear these words? But those who have no evil conscience, are exhilarated, rejoice, find delight, and 
gayly deck themselves (€yxaAAwniZovtat) with the things said. Hear concerning that blessed 
Thekla,°”? how, that she might see Paul, she gave even her gold: and thou wilt not give even a 
farthing that thou mayest see Christ: thou admirest what she did, but dost not emulate her. Hearest 
thou not that “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy?” (Matt. v. 7.) What is the gain 
of your costly garments? how long shall we continue agape for this attire? Let us put on the glory 


611 E. Edd. “Say, We need other (garments) there, not these.” —Below, 8epouc 5, oUk Ett: i.e. cold, not heat, makes the naked 
body shudder: not cold, but hell-fire, the naked soul. 

612 In the “Acts of Paul and Thekla,” Grab. Spicileg. Patr. t. i. p. 95. reprinted with a translation by Jeremiah Jones, On the 
Canon of the N. T., vol. ii. p. 353 ff. the incident is thus related (ch. ii.): “When the proconsul heard this, he ordered Paul to be 
bound, and to be put in prison.....But Thekla, in the night taking off her earnings, gave them to the turnkey, and he opened for 
her the doors, and let her in: and having given to the keeper of the prison a silver mirror, she was admitted unto Paul, and having 
sat at his feet, heard from him the mighty works of God.” The earliest notice of this work occurs in Tertull. de Bapt. c. 17: Thekla 
is mentioned, or her history referred to, by other ancient writers, as St. Greg. Naz., Sulpic. Severus, St. Augustin; see Jones u. 


s. p. 387 ff. A Homily in her praise ascribed to St. Chrysostom, t. ii. p. 749, is justly placed by Savile among the dugiPaAAdpeva. 
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of Christ: let us array ourselves with that beauty, that both here we may be praised, and there attain 
unto the eternal good things, by the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom, to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost together, be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 


= Homily XXVI. 


Acts XII. 1, 2 


“Now at that time Herod the King stretched forth his hands to vex certain of the Church. And he 
killed James the brother of John with the sword. And because he saw it pleased the Jews, he 
proceeded further to take Peter also. Then were the days of unleavened bread.” 


“At that time,” of course meaning the time immediately following: for®’ this is the custom of 
Scripture. And he well says that Herod “the king” (did this): this was not he of Christ’s time. Lo, 
a different sort of trial—and mark what I said in the beginning, how things are blended, how rest 
and trouble alternate in the whole texture of the history—not now the Jews, nor the Sanhedrim, but 
the king. Greater the power, the warfare more severe, the more it was done to obtain favor with the 
Jews. “And,” it says, “he slew James the brother of John with the sword:” (taking him) at random 
and without selection. But, should any raise a question, why God permitted this, we shall say, that 
it was for the sake of these (Jews) themselves: thereby, first, convincing them, that even when slain 
(the Apostles) prevail, just as it was in the case of Stephen: secondly, giving them opportunity, 
after satiating their rage, to recover from their madness; thirdly, showing them that it was by His 
permission this was done. “And when he saw,” it says, “that it pleased the Jews, he proceeded 
further to seize Peter also. O excessive wickedness! On whose behalf was it, that he gratified them 
by doing murders thus without plan or reason? “And it was the day of unleavened bread.” Again, 


613 The modern text (E. D. F. Edd.) “But here it is said in this sense, elsewhere in a different sense. For when Matthew says, 
‘In those days cometh John preaching,’ he speaks it not as meaning the days immediately following, but ‘those’ in which the 
things he relates were about to take place. For it is the custom of Scripture to use this mode of speech, and at one time to expound 
in their sequence the things successively taking place, at another to relate as in immediate succession the things about to take 
place afterwards. And he well says that Herod the king did this, for this was not he of Christ’s time:” as if Chrys. meant, He does 
right to call him king, for this was not the tetrarch of the Gospel history. But this is merely a parenthetic remark: the point to 
which the KaAdc A€yet refers is this—that the persecution is now raised by a king, not by the Jews: “the does well to designate 
Herod as the king, thereby showing that the trial here was of a different kind, more severe, as the power wielded against them 


was greater.” 
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the idle preciseness of the Jews: to kill indeed they forbade not, but*’ at such a time they did such 
things! “Whom having arrested, he put in ward, having delivered him to four quaternions of soldiers.” 
(v. 4.) This was done both of rage, and of fear. “He slew,” it says, “James the brother of John with 
the sword.” Do you mark their courage? For, that none may say that without danger or fear of 
danger they brave death, as being sure of God’s delivering them, therefore he permits some to be 
put to death, and chief men too, Stephen and James, thereby convincing their slayers themselves, 
that not even these things make them fall away, and hinder them. “Peter therefore was kept in 
prison: but prayer was made without ceasing of the Church unto God for him.” (v. 5.) For the contest 
was now for life and death: both the slaying of the one made them fearful, and the casting of the 
other into prison. “And when Herod would have brought him forth, the same night Peter was 
sleeping between two soldiers, bound with two chains; and the keepers before the door kept the 
prison. And, behold, the angel of the Lord came upon him, and a light shined in the prison: and he 
smote Peter on the side, and raised him up, saying, Arise up quickly. And his chains fell off from 
his hands.” (v. 6, 7.) In that night He delivered him. “And a light shined in the prison,” that®!> he 
might not deem it fancy: and none saw the light, but he only. For if, notwithstanding this was done, 
he thought it a fancy, because of its unexpectedness; if this had not been, much more would he 
have thought this: so*’® prepared was he for death. For his having waited there many days and not 
being saved caused this. Why then, say you, did He not suffer him to fall into the hands of Herod,°"” 
and then deliver him? Because that would have brought people into astonishment, whereas this 
BS was credible:*'* and they would not even have been thought human beings. But in the case of 
169 Stephen, what did He not do? Did He not show them his face as it had been the face of an angel? 
But what in short did He leave undone here also? “And the angel said to him, Gird thyself, and 
bind on thy sandals.” (v. 8.) Here again it shows, that it was not done of craft: for one that is in 
haste and wishes to break out (of prison), is not so particular as to take his sandals, and gird himself. 
“And he did so. And he said unto him, Put on thy cloak, and follow me. And he went out, and 
followed him; and wist not that it was true which was done by the Angel; but thought he saw a 
vision. When they were past the first and the second ward, they came unto the iron gate that leadeth 
unto the city; which opened to them of its own accord.” (v. 9, 10.) Behold, a second miracle. “And 


614 év S€ Kalp® torovtTw torabdta Empattov. So mss. and Edd. But the Catena has év dé ka1p@ torovtw mpatterv ovK rOEAov. 


“They had no objection to killing, but they had rather not do it at such a time.” 


615 This seems more suitable to the clause, “And his chains fell off from his hands:” but see below in the recapitulation, p. 
170. 

616 i.e. So unexpected was it, so entirely had he made up his mind that he was to be put to death, that he thought it all a dream. 

617 i.e. on the morrow, to be led out to execution, and then and there deliver him. 

618 tobto b€ miotov éyéveto. That would have astonished: this was calculated to obtain belief. E. D. F. Edd. todto d¢ tmép 


avtav eyéveto. “But this was done for their sakes for they would not have been counted human beings, if he had done all after 


the manner of God, ei Beonpendis na&vta énotet.” 
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they went out, and passed on through one street; and forthwith the angel departed from him. And 
when Peter was come to himself, he said, Now I know of a surety, that the Lord hath sent His Angel, 
and hath delivered me out of the hand of Herod, and from all the expectation of the people of the 
Jews.” (v. 10, 11.) When the angel departed, then Peter understood: “Now I perceive,” says he, not 
then. But why is this so, and why is Peter not sensible of the things taking place, although he had 
already experienced a like deliverance when all were released? (ch. v. 18.) (The Lord) would have 
the pleasure come to him all at once, and that he should first be at liberty, and then be sensible of 
what had happened. The circumstance also of the chains having fallen off from his hands, is a strong 
argument of his not having fled.*’” “And when he had considered the thing, he came to the house 
of Mary the mother of John, whose surname was Mark; where many were gathered together praying.” 
(v. 12.) Observe how Peter does not immediately withdraw, but first brings the good tidings to his 
friends. “And as Peter knocked at the door of the gate, a damsel came to hearken, named Rhoda. 
And when she knew Peter’s voice, she opened not the gate for gladness,’—Mark even the 
servant-girls, how full of piety they are,—“but ran in, and told how Peter stood before the gate.” 
(v. 13-15.) But they, though it was so, shook their heads (incredulously): “And they said unto her, 
Thou art mad. But she constantly affirmed that it was even so. And they said, It is his angel. “But 
Peter continued knocking: and when they had opened the door, and saw him, they were astonished. 
But he, beckoning unto them with the hand to hold their peace, declared unto them how the Lord 
had brought him out of the prison. And he said, Go show these things unto James, and to the 
brethren. And he departed, and went into another place.” (v. 16, 17.) But let us review the order of 
the narrative. 

(Recapitulation.) “At that time,” it says, “Herod the king stretched forth his hands to afflict 
certain of the Church.” (v. 1.) Like a wild beast, he attacked all indiscriminately and without 
consideration. This is what Christ said: “My cup indeed ye shall drink, and with the baptism 
wherewith I am baptized, shall ye be baptized.” (Mark x. 39.) (b) “And he killed James the brother 
of John.” (v. 2.) For there was also another James, the brother of the Lord: therefore to distinguish 
him, he says, “The brother of John.”®! Do you mark that the sum of affairs rested in these three, 


619 In the old text this sentence and the next are transposed. The mod. text has restored the true order, but for n5ovrv has 
anadAayry, “his deliverance to come to him all at once.”—The connection may be thus supplied, “When he came to himself, 


he found himself there at large, and with his hands no longer chained. And this circumstance again is a strong evidence that he 


had not fled.” 
620 The order in mss. and Edd. is a, b, c. AUtn, in the beginning of (c) evidently refers to tij¢ napatvéoews thc Tau. in (a). 
621 James the brother of John was the son of Zebedee, commonly called the “elder” James. He was the first of the apostles 


to suffer martyrdom. The other James, called “the Lord’s brother” (Gal. i, 19.) mentioned in v. 17 (cf. Acts xv. 13; xxi. 18) was 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, a man of much importance and influence in the apostolic church, whom Paul reckons among the “pillars” 
(Gal. ii. 9). Chrys. gives no opinion here concerning him. Three views have prevailed in the church: (1) that he was the same as 


the apostle, James the son of Alpheus and is called the “brother” of Jesus in the loose sense of that word in which it is taken as 
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especially Peter and James? (a) And how was it he did not kill Peter immediately? It mentions the 
reason: “it was the day of unleavened bread:” and he wished rather to make a display (€xmopmevoat) 
with the killing of him. “And when he saw it pleased the Jews.” (v. 3.) For their own part, they now 
in consequence of Gamaliel’s advice, abstained from bloodshedding: and besides, did not even 
invent accusations; but by means of others they compassed the same results. (c) This (counsel of 
Gamaliel’s) above all was their condemnation: for the preaching was shown to be no longer a thing 
iN of men. “He proceeded further to kill Peter also.” (ch. v. 8.) In very deed was that fulfilled, “We 
170 are accounted as sheep for the slaughter.” (Psa. xliv. 13.) “Seeing,” it says, “it was a pleasing thing 
to the Jews.” (Rom. viii. 36.) A pleasing thing, bloodshed, and unrighteous bloodshed, wickedness, 
impiety!°” He ministered to their senseless (&t6m01¢) lusts: for, whereas he ought to have done the 
contrary, to check their rage, he made them more eager, as if he were an executioner, and not a 
physician to their diseased minds. (And this) though he had numberless warnings in the case of 
both his grandfather and his father Herod, how the former in consequence of his putting the children 
to death suffered the greatest calamities, and the latter by slaying John raised up against himself a 
grievous war. But®? as they thought * * He feared lest Peter, in consequence of the slaying of James, 
should withdraw; and wishing to have him in safe keeping, he put him in prison: “and delivered 
him to four quaternions of soldiers” (v. 4): the stricter the custody, the more wondrous the display. 
“Peter therefore was kept in prison.” (v. 5.) But this was all the better for Peter, who was thereby 
made more approved, and evinced his own manly courage. And it says, “there was earnest prayer 
making.” It was the prayer of (filial) affection: it was for a father they asked, a father mild. “There 
was,” it says, “earnest prayer.” Hear how they were affected to their teachers. No factions, no 
perturbation:® but they betook them to prayer, to that alliance which is indeed invincible, to this 


equivalent to “relative.” (2) That he was the son of Joseph by a former marriage. (3) That he was the son of Joseph and Mary—the 
real brother of Jesus and is called an apostle in Gal. i. 19, in the more comprehensive sense which that word acquired according 
to which it was applied also to Paul and Barnabas (Acts xiv. 14). This view seems to me the correct one. There were also other 
brothers (Matt. xii. 46; Matt xiii. 55, 56) Joses, Simon and Judas, and sisters who are not personally named. Chrys. seems to 
have held view (2) in his earlier writings, but to have adopted view (1), following Jerome. (Cf. Lightfoot on Galatians, pp. 289, 
290).—G.B.S. 

622 A.B.C. xaxia, doéfera. Cat povos d&dikos kakiac; o€Pera taic x. t. A. Mod. text substitutes for these two words, TloAAn 
1 dvoia tob ‘Hpwdov. 

623 KaOwe 5€ Wovto A. B. C. Either this is out of its place, or the sentence is incomplete. The mod. text substitutes, “And 
when he had apprehended him, he put him in prison.” 

624 obk Eotactaoav, ovK E8opupnOnoav: alluding perhaps to the factious and turbulent proceedings, which in his time often 
ensued when a Bishop was removed or at the point of death. But possibly éotac. is corrupt—Below, Totto 5é hv brép Métpov, 
etc. the meaning seems to be, “That Herod was permitted to do this, and that Peter was delivered into his hands, not withdrawing 
upon the death of James, was all the better for Peter: it gave fresh proof of his worth, it showed how courageous he was in 


himself, independently of supernatural aid.” 
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they betook them for refuge. They did not say, “What? I, poor insignificant creature that I am, to 
pray for him!” for, as they acted of love, they did not give these things a thought. And observe, it 
was during the feast, that (their enemies) brought these trials upon them, that their worth might be 
the more approved. “And when Herod,” etc. (v. 6.) See Peter sleeping, and not in distress or fear! 
That same night, after which he was to be brought forth, he slept, having cast all upon God. “Between 
two soldiers, bound with two chains.” (comp. | Pet. v. 7.) Mark, how strict the ward! “And says, 
Arise.” (v. 7.) The guards were asleep with him, and therefore perceived nothing of what was 
happening. “And a light shined.” What was the light for? In order that Peter might see as well as 


hear, and not imagine it to be all fancy. And the command, “Arise quickly,” 


that he may not be 
remiss. He also smote him; so deeply did he sleep. (a) “Rise,” says he, “quickly:” this is not to 
hurry him (GopvBotvtos) but to persuade him not to delay. (c) “And” immediately “his chains fell 
off from his hands.” (b) How? answer me: where are the heretics?—let them answer. “And the 
Angel said unto him,” etc. (v. 8) by this also convincing him that it is no fancy: to this end he bids 
him gird himself and put on his shoes, that he may shake off his sleep, and know that it is real. (a) 
(e) “And he wist not that it was true that was done by the Angel, but thought he saw a vision” (v. 
9): (e) well he might, by reason of the excessive greatness (UmepBoAnv) of the things taking place. 
Do you mark what a thing it is for a miracle to be excessive (UmepBoAn onyetov)? how it amazes 
(€xnAntter) the beholder? how it will not let the thing be believed? For if Peter “thought he saw 
a vision,” though he had girded himself and put on his shoes, what would have been the case with 
another? “And,” it says, “when they had passed the first and the second ward, they came to the iron 
gate, which opened unto them of its own accord” (v. 10): and yet the things that had happened 
within (the prison) were more marvellous: but this was now more after the manner of man. “And 
having gone out, they went along one street and immediately (all ‘until’) the Angel departed from 
him.” (v. 11.) When there was no hindrance, then the Angel departed. For Peter would not have 
gone along (mporjA8ev), there being so many hindrances. ““And when he came to himself:” for in 
very truth, it was indeed an amazement (€xrAnéic). “Now,” saith he, “I know’—now, not then, 


625 A.B. C. Cat. kai td “év té&xet,” ote un pabvenoar Kai EnAnEev adtdv: (C. Kai ExnAnéic Hv eic abtdv) obtw BabEwe 
éxdBevdev. Perhaps C. has preserved the true reading, see on v. 11. If so, it should be transposed with the part marked (a), viz. 
“by the Angel: and it was an amazement to him, so deeply did he sleep: but he thought he saw a vision.” The letters as usual 
denote the order of parts in the mss. Before (b), the clause, “And he passed the first and second ward,” is inserted. It is not easy 
to see what can be the reference of the question, 1c; mod Eiotv o1 aipetiKot; it can hardly be meant for the mention of the sandals 
and cloak, v. 8, for the persons who objected to the Christians, that, according to Christ’s command, they ought to have no shoes, 
nor two coats, etc. were not heretics, but heathens: see Hom. in illud, Salutate Prisc. et Aq. t. iti. 181. and Hom. ix. in Philip. t. 
x1. 272 (the latter cited in the Catena here). 


626 A.B. C. Cat. dmiotnOfjvan, “be disbelieved?” But this is evidently corrupt. 
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when I was in the prison,—“‘that the Lord hath sent His Angel, and hath delivered me out of the 
hand of Herod and from all the expectation of the people of the Jews. And when he had considered” 
(v. 12), it says: viz. where he was, or, that he must not without more ado depart but requite his 
Benefactor: “he came to the house of Mary the mother of John.” Who is this John? Probably®”’ he 


that was always with them: for this is why he adds his distinctive name (tO mapconuov), “whose 
surname was Mark.” But observe, “praying” in the night, how much they got by it: what a good 
thing affliction is; how wakeful it made them! Do you see how great the gain resulting from the 
death of Stephen? do you see how great the benefit accruing from this imprisonment? For it is not 
by taking vengeance upon those who wronged them that God shows the greatness of the Gospel: 
but in the wrong-doers themselves, without any harm happening to those, he shows what a mighty 
thing the afflictions in themselves are, that we may not seek in any wise deliverance from them, 
nor the avenging of our wrongs. And mark how the very servant-girls were henceforth upon an 
equality with them. “For joy,” it says, “she opened not.” (v. 13, 14.) This too is well done, that they 
likewise may not be amazed by seeing him at once, and that they may be incredulous, and their 
minds may be exercised. “But ran in,” etc. just as we are wont to do, she was eager to be herself 
the bringer of the good tidings, for good news it was indeed. “And they said unto her, Thou art 
mad: but she constantly affirmed that it was even so: then said they, It is his Angel.” (v. 15.) This 
is a truth, that each man has an Angel.®’ And what would the Angel?°? It was from the time (of 
night) that they surmised this. But when he “continued knocking, and when they had opened, and 
saw him, they were astonished. But he beckoning to them with his hand” (v. 16, 17), made them 
keep quiet, to hear all that had happened to him. He was now an object of more affectionate desire 
to the disciples, not only in consequence of his being saved, but by his sudden coming in upon them 


627 Yows Exeivos 6 del aTOIs ovvwv. CEcumen. may have read ovx Exeivos, for he has, iva deiEq St1 od tod del ovvdvtosg 
avtois Iwévvov Try pNTEPA Mnotv: “to show that he does not mean the mother of John (the Apostle) who was always with 
them, he adds his distinctive name.” 

628 év abtoic toic ddixobotv. Perhaps it may mean, He brings it home to the conviction of the wrong-doers themselves, etc. 
Exetvwv, i.e. the enemies. But ddixovpevoic would suit the meaning better than &d1kobovv, and then éxeivwv would be right: 
otherwise it should be avtév. 

629 The interpretation of Chrys. regarding the idea of the company assembled in Mary’s house expressed by: “It is his angel,” 
is doubtless correct. Others interpret: “It is his messenger” —a messenger sent by Peter to them, but it is said that Rhoda recognized 
Peter’s voice (14). Others understand angel in the sense of spirit—a view which is not sanctioned by linguistic usage. Their idea 
was that Peter’s guardian angel who had taken on his form and appearance was before the door. The belief in guardian angels 
attending individuals was common in later Jewish theology as well as in the Greek and Roman religions. It was doubtless 
stimulated in the early church by the saying of Jesus concerning children: “In heaven their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father who is in heaven” (Matt. xvii. 10), which seems to sanction the idea (cf. Heb. i. 14).—G.B.S. 

630 Kai ti PovAetat 6 c&yyeAog; A. B. C. Cat. The mod. text substitutes, “And whence did it come into their minds at that time 


to surmise that it was an Angel?” 
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and straightway departing. Now, both his friends learn all clearly; and the aliens also learn, if they 
had a mind, but they had not. The same thing happened in the case of Christ. “Tell these things,” 
he says, “to James, and to the brethren.” How free from all vainglory! Nor did he say, Make known 
these things to people everywhere, but, “to the brethren. And he withdrew to another place:” for 
he did not tempt God, nor fling himself into temptation: since, when they were commanded to do 
this, then they did it. “Go,” it was said, “speak in the temple to the people.” (ch. v. 20.) But this the 
Angel said not (here); on the contrary, by silently removing him and bringing him out by night, he 
gave him free permission to withdraw—and this too is done, that we may learn that many things 
are providentially brought about after the manner of men—-so that he should not again fall into 
peril.—For that they may not say, “It was his Angel,’®' after he was gone, they say this first, and 
then they see himself overthrowing their notion of the matter. Had it been the Angel, he would 
have knocked at the door, would not have retired to another place. And*” what followed in the day, 
make them sure. 

“So Peter was kept in the prison,” etc. (v. 5.) They, being at large, were at prayer: he, bound, 
was in sleep. “And he wist not that it was true.” (v. 9.) If he thought it was true that was happening, 
he would have been astonished, he would not have remembered** (all the circumstances): but now, 
seeming to be in a dream, he was free from perturbation. “When,” it says, “they were past the first 
and the second ward’—-see also how strong the guard was—‘‘they came unto the iron gate.” (v. 
10.) “Now know I that the Lord hath sent His Angel.” (v. 11.) Why is not this effected by 
themselves?** (I answer,) By this also the Lord honors them, that by the ministry of His Angels he 

IN rescues them. Then why was it not so in the case of Paul? There with good reason, because the 
172 jailer was to be converted, whereas here, it was only that the Apostle should be released. (ch. xvi. 
25.) And God disposes all things in divers ways. And there too, it is beautiful, that Paul sings hymns, 

while here Peter was asleep. “And when he had considered, he came to the house of Mary,” etc. 

(v. 12.) Then let us not hide God’s marvels, but for our own good let us study to display these 

abroad for the edifying of the others. For as he deserves to be admired for choosing to be put into 

bonds, so is he worthy of more admiration, that he withdrew not until he had reported all to his 
friends. “And he said, Tell James and the brethren.” (v. 17.) That they may rejoice: that they may 


631 i.e. It was so ordered (@kovopunto) that the notion of its being his Angel came into their minds before they saw him, in 
order that it might not be possible for them to think this after he was gone. 

632 Motodtat S€ abtovs Kai To Ev NUEpa yevouEvoV. i.e. “When it was day there was no small stir among the soldiers,” etc. 
v. 18. The innovator, not perceiving the meaning, substitutes kai tO pr] Ev Epa yeveoBan, “And its not happening by day, 
confirms their belief.” 

633 éuvnpovevoev. i.e. astonishment would have deprived him of the power of remembering, and afterwards relating the 
circumstances, v. 17. 


634 Here, and on former occasion, v. 19. Hence the plural 81 eautév. 
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not be anxious. Through these®* those learn, not those through him: such thought had he for the 
humbler part!— 

Truly, nothing better than affliction not above measure (oupuéetpov). What think you must have 
been their state of mind—how full of delight! Where now are those women, who sleep the whole 
night through? Where are those men, who do not even turn themselves in their bed? Seest thou the 
watchful soul? With women, and children, and maid-servants, they sang hymns to God, made purer 
than the sky by affliction. But now, if we see a little danger, we fall back. Nothing ever was more 
splendid than that Church. Let us imitate these, let us emulate them. Not for this was the night 
made, that we should sleep all through it and be idle. To this bear witness the artisans, the carriers, 
and the merchants (to this), the Church of God rising up in the midst of the night. Rise thou up also, 
and behold the quire of the stars, the deep silence, the profound repose: contemplate with awe the 
order (oikovoutav) of thy Master’s household. Then is thy soul purer: it is lighter, and subtler, and 
soaring disengaged: the darkness itself, the profound silence, are sufficient to lead thee to 
compunction. And if also thou look to the heavens studded with its stars, as with ten thousand 


eyes, 


if thou bethink thee that all those multitudes who in the daytime are shouting, laughing, 
frisking, leaping, wronging, grasping, threatening, inflicting wrongs without number, lie all one as 
dead, thou wilt condemn all the self-willedness of man. Sleep hath invaded and defeated (nAeyéev) 
nature: it is the image of death, the image of the end of all things. If’ thou (look out of window 
and) lean over into the street, thou wilt not hear even a sound: if thou look into the house, thou wilt 
see all lying as it were in a tomb. All this is enough to arouse the soul, and lead it to reflect on the 
end of all things. 

Here indeed my discourse is for both men and women. Bend thy knees, send forth groans, 
beseech thy Master to be merciful: He is more moved by prayers in the night, when thou makest 
the time for rest a time for mourning. Remember what words that king uttered: “I have been weary 
with my groaning: every night will I wash my bed, I will water my couch with my tears.” (Ps. vi. 
6.) However delicate a liver thou mayest be, thou art not more delicate than he: however rich thou 
mayest be, thou art not richer than David. And again the same Psalmist saith, “At midnight I rose 
to give thanks unto Thee for the judgments of Thy righteousness.” (Ps. cxix. 62.) No vainglory 
then intrudes upon thee: how can it, when all are sleeping, and not looking at thee? Then neither 
sloth nor drowsiness invades thee: how can they, when thy soul is aroused by such great things? 
After such vigils come sweet slumbers and wondrous revelations. Do this, thou also the man, not 


635 dia toUtwv (the persons assembled in the house of Mary) éxeivo1 (James and the brethren), obx Exeivot 514 tovtov. This 
is corrupt, but the meaning is, James and the more important of the brethren learn the particulars through these inferior persons, 
not these through those, but through Peter himself. Mod. text, tva 510 toUtwv Exeivor pavOdvwotv, odK avtol bi Exeivwv 

636 Mod. text adds, “thou wilt enjoy all pleasure, being led forthwith to reflect on the Creator.” 

637 “Av diaKkvne cic TOV otevwidv. The otevwnol, angiportus or vici are the lanes or alleys in the quarters formed by 


intersection of the broad streets, mAateiat. 
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the woman only. Let the house be a Church, consisting of men and women. For think not because 
thou art the only man, or because she is the only woman there, that this is any hindrance. “For 
where two,” He saith, “are gathered together in My Name, there am I in the midst of them.” (Matt. 
Xviil. 20.) Where Christ is in the midst, there is a great multitude. Where Christ is, there needs must 
Angels be, needs must Archangels also and the other Powers be there. Then ye are not alone, seeing 
ye have Him Who is Lord of all. Hear again the prophet also saying, “Better is one that doeth the 
will of the Lord, than ten thousand transgressors.” (comp. Ecclus. xvi. 3.) Nothing more weak than 
a multitude of unrighteous men, nothing more strong than one man who lives according to the law 
of God. If thou hast children wake up them also, and let thy house altogether become a Church 
through the night: but if they be tender, and cannot endure the watching, let them stay for the first 
or second prayer, and then send them to rest: only stir up thyself, establish thyself in the habit. 
IN Nothing is better than that storehouse which receives such prayers as these. Hear the Prophet 
173 speaking: “If I remembered Thee upon my bed, I thought upon Thee in the dawn of the morning.” 
(Ps. xiii. 7.) But you will say: I have labored much during the day, and I cannot. Mere pretext this 
and subterfuge. For however much thou hast labored, thou wilt not toil like the smith, who lets fall 
such a heavy hammer from a great height upon the (metal flying off in) sparks, and takes in the 
smoke with his whole body: and yet at this work he spends the greater part of the night. Ye know 
also how the women, if there is need for us to go into the country, or to go forth unto a vigil, watch 
through the whole night. Then have thou also a spiritual forge, to fashion there not pots or cauldrons, 
but thine own soul, which is far better than either coppersmith or goldsmith can fashion. Thy soul, 
waxen old in sins, cast thou into the smelting-furnace of confession: let fall the hammer from on 
high: that is, the condemnation of thy words (tv pnudtwv trv Kat&yvwotv): light up the fire of 
the Spirit. Thou hast a far mightier craft (than theirs). Thou art beating into shape not vessels of 
gold, but the soul, which is more precious than all gold, even as the smith hammers out his vessel. 
For it is no material vessel that thou art working at, but thou art freeing thy soul from all imaginations 
belonging to this life. Let a lamp be by thy side, not that one which we burn, but that which the 
prophet had, when he said, “Thy law is a lamp unto my feet.” (Ps. cxix. 105.) Bring thy soul to a 
red heat, by prayer: when thou seest it hot enough, draw it out, and mould it into what shape thou 
wilt. Believe me, not fire so effectual to burn off rust, as night prayer to remove the rust of our sins. 
Let the night-watchers, if no one else, shame us. They, by man’s law, go their rounds in the cold, 
shouting loudly, and walking through lanes (otevw1v) and alleys, oftentimes drenched with rain 
and (all) congealed with cold, for thee and for thy safety, and the protection of thy property. There 
is he taking such care for thy property, while thou takest none even for thy soul. And yet I do not 
make thee go thy rounds in the open air like him, nor shout loudly and rend thy sides: but in thy 
closet itself, or in thy bedchamber, bend thy knees, and entreat thy Lord. Why did Christ Himself 
pass a whole night on the mountain? Was it not, that He might be an ensample to us? Then is it 
that the plants respire, in the night, I mean: and then also does the soul take in the dew even more 
than they. What the sun has parched by day becomes cool again at night. More refreshing than all 
dew, the tears of the night descend upon our lusts and upon all heat and fever of the soul, and do 
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not let it be affected in any such way. But if it do not enjoy the benefit of that dew, it will be burnt 
up in the daytime. But God forbid (it should be so**)! Rather, may we all, being refreshed, and 
enjoying the mercy of God, be freed from the burden of our sins, through the grace and mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father together with the Holy Spirit be glory, might, 
honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XXVIL. 


Acts XII. 18, 19 


“Now as soon as it was day, there was no small stir among the soldiers, what was become of Peter. 
And when Herod had sought for him, and found him not, he examined the keepers, and 
commanded that they should be put to death. And he went down from Judea to Cesarea, and 
there abode.” 


Some persons, it is likely, are at a loss how to explain it, that God should quietly look on while 

(His) champions*® are put to death, and now again the soldiers on account of Peter: and yet it was 
possible for Him after (delivering) Peter to rescue them also. But it was not yet the time of judgment, 

so as to render to each according to his deserts. And besides, it was not Peter that put them into his 

hands. For the thing that most annoyed him was the being mocked; just as in the case of his 
grandfather when he was deceived by the wise men, that was what made him (feel) cut to the 

IN heart—the being (eluded and) made ridiculous. “And having put them to the question,” it says, 
174 “he ordered them to be led away to execution.” (Matt. ii. 16.) And yet he had heard from them—for 
he had put them to the question—both that the chains had been left, and that he had taken his 
sandals, and that until that night he was with them. “Having put them to the question:” but what 


638 Mod. text GAAG pr] yEvorto undéva LUO UTEKKaVA Tod MUpPdG Exetvov yeveoVan: “God forbid that any of you should 
become the fuel of that fire.” 

639 Tepieidev tous aBANtas dnoAAUPEVOUS: i.e. those (as St. Stephen, St. James) engaged in contending for the heavenly 
prize. The mod. t. substitutes, “Many are quite at a loss, how God could quietly look on while his children (or servants? tovc 
taidac, Ben. infantes) were put to death because of Him, and now again,” etc. After this sentence, the same inserts from the 
recapitulation: “But—if the Angel,” etc. to.....““why did He not rescue him? and besides”— 

640 UGAAov abtov énotet SianpiecBat (as in ch. vii. 54, cut to the heart with passion) Kai kataygAaotov eivat. The last words 


are either misplaced, or something is wanting; perhaps (after SianpicoOa1), to Siaxpovecbat kai kataygAaotov Eivan. 
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did they conceal?! Why then did they not themselves also flee? “He ordered them to be led away 
to execution:” and yet he ought to have marvelled, ought to have been astonished at this. The 
consequence is, by the death of these men (the thing), is made manifest to all: both his wickedness 
is exposed to view, and (it is made clear that) the wonder (is) of God. “And he went down from 
Judea to Cesarea, and there abode: and Herod was highly displeased with them of Tyre and Sidon: 
but they came with one accord to him, and, having made Blastus the king’s chamberlain their friend, 
desired peace; because their country was nourished by the king’s country. And upon a set day 
Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and made an oration unto them. And the people 
gave a shout, saying, ‘It is the voice of a god, and not of a man,’ And immediately the angel of the 
Lord smote him, because he gave not God the glory: and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the 
ghost.” (v. xx. 23.) * * But see how (the writer) here does not hide these things.” Why does he 
mention this history? Say, what has it to do with the Gospel, that Herod is incensed with the Tyrians 
and Sidonians? It is not a small matter, even this, how immediately justice seized him; although 
not because of Peter, but because of his arrogant speaking. And yet, it may be said, if those shouted, 
what is that to him? Because he accepted the acclamation, because he accounted himself to be 
worthy of the adoration. Through him those most receive a lesson, who so thoughtlessly flattered 
him (al. ot koAaKevovtec). Observe again, while both parties deserve punishment, this man is 
punished. For this is not the time of judgment, but He punishes him that had most to answer for, 
leaving the others to profit by this man’s fate.“ “And the word of God,” it says, “grew,” i.e. in 


641 i.e. what was to be drawn from them by the torture? Had they let him out, they would have contrived appearances, or 
would themselves have fled. But the reporter’s notes of what St. Chrys. said, seem to be very defective, and the arrangement 
much confused. 

642 GAN Spa nado obtOs Ob KpUrtEI Tabta. In the recapitulation (see note 3, p. 175) he says, that the death of Herod was 
regarded as a judgment for his having slain James and the soldiers. Here, it seems, he must have said something to that effect; 
then, “but observe how St. Luke does not conceal the true state of the case, viz. that he was punished not for this, but for the sin 
which he proceeds to mention.” We have transposed the text v. 20-23. mss. and Edd. place it before ob pixpov obd€ tobté Eotiv, 
thus separating these words from their connection with the preceding question. 

643 Josephus’ narrative of the death of Herod (Ant. xix. 8, 2) is of peculiar interest here on account of its substantial agreement 
with that of Luke. The following points of agreement may be noted: (1) The place was Cesarea. (2) He was attacked by disease 
in a public assembly when, arrayed in gorgeous apparel, he received the impious flatteries of the people. (3) His disease and 
death were a penalty for accepting the flattery of those who accorded to him divine honors. Thus the main outlines are the same. 
Josephus introduces some historical notices, such as that the occasion was a celebration in honor of the Emperor Claudius, which 
are wanting in Luke. He also relates that after receiving the people’s flattery, Herod observed an owl perched on a rope above 
him, which he interpreted at once as an omen of the fate which soon befell him. The supernatural element—‘‘an angel smote 
him’—is wanting in Josephus. The Jewish historian is less specific in describing the disease which he speaks of as violent pains 
in the bowels and adds that after the attack, Herod lingered five days and died in the fifty-fourth year of his age and the seventh 
of his reign.—G.B.S. 
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consequence of this, “and multiplied.” (v. 24.) Do you mark God’s providential management? “But 
Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem, when they had fulfilled their ministry, and took with 
them John, whose surname was Mark.” (v. 25.) “Now there were in the Church that was at Antioch, 
certain prophets and teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, 
and Manaén, which had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch, and Saul.” (ch. xiii. 1.) He still 
mentions Barnabas first: for Paul was not yet famous, he had not yet wrought any sign. “As they 
ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate Me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on 
them, they sent them away.” (v. 2, 3.) What means, “Ministering?” Preaching. “Separate for Me,” 
it says, “Barnabas and Saul.” What means, “Separate for Me?” For the work, for the Apostleship. 
See again by what persons he is ordained (yupvotépa. Cat. oeuvotépa, “more awful.”) By Lucius 
the Cyrenean and Manaén, or rather, by the Spirit. The less the persons, the more palpable the 
grace. He is ordained henceforth to Apostleship, so as to preach with authority. How then does he 
himself say, “Not from men, nor by man?’** (Gal. i. 1.) Because it was not man that called or 
IN brought him over: this is why he says, “Not from men. Neither by man,” that is, that he was not 
175 sent by this (man), but by the Spirit. Wherefore also (the writer) thus proceeds: “So they, being 
sent forth by the Holy Ghost, departed unto Seleucia; and from thence they sailed to Cyprus.” (v. 

4.) But let us look over again what has been said. 

(Recapitulation.) “And when it was day,” etc. (v. 18.) For if the Angel had brought out the 
soldiers also, along with Peter, it would have been thought a case of flight. Then why, you may 
ask, was it not otherwise managed? Why, where is the harm? Now, if we see that they who have 
suffered unjustly, take no harm, we shall not raise these questions. For why do you not say the same 


644 At this point (ch. xiii.) begins the second part of the Book of Acts which has chiefly to do with the missionary labors of 
Paul. It is a reasonable supposition that the previous chapters rest upon different documents from those which follow. From 
chapter xvi. onward occur the so-called “we” passages (e.g. xvi. 10; xx, 6. xxi. 1; xxvii. 1) in which the writer, identifying himself 
with his narratives, indicates that he writes from personal knowledge and experience. The appointment of Barnabas and Saul at 
Antioch for missionary service, marked an epoch in the history of the early church and practically settled the questions relating 
to the admission of the Gentiles to the Christian community.—G.B.S. 

645 mss. and Edd. 51 dvOpanwv, but the singular is implied below in ovx 010 todde. In the old text, B. C. Cat. “Not from 
men nor by men? Because not man called nor brought him over: that is, neither by men; therefore he says, that he was not sent 
(B., I was not sent) by this,” etc. The mod. text “Not from men neither by men. The one, not from men, he uses to show that not 
man, etc.: and the other, neither by men, that he was not sent by this (man), but by the Spirit. Wherefore,” etc. 

646 Here he further answers the question raised in the opening of the discourse. The mod. text transposes it to that place, 
beginning the recapitulation with, “‘And when it was day there was no small stir among the soldiers because of Peter, and having 
put the keepers to the question, he ordered them to be led away to execution.’ So senseless was he, oJtw¢ oUk f00eTo, that he 
even sets about punishing them unjustly.” The latter clause is added by the innovator. For fjo8etoCat. has preserved the true 


reading, rjo8ovto. 
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of James? Why did not (God) rescue him? “There was no small stir among the soldiers.” So (clearly) 
had they perceived nothing (of what had happened). Lo, I take up the plea in their defence. The 
chains were there, and the keepers within, and the prison shut, nowhere a wall broken through, all 
told the same tale: the man had been carried off:*’ why dost thou condemn them? Had they wished 
to let him off, they would have done it before, or would have gone out with him. “But he gave them 
money?” (ch. iti. 6.) And how should he, who had not to give even to a poor man, have the means 
to give to these? And then neither had the chains been broken, nor were they loosed. He ought to 
have seen, that the thing was of God, and no work of man. “And he went down from Judea to 
Cesarea, and there abode. And Herod was highly displeased with them of Tyre and Sidon,” etc. 
(v. 19.) He is now going to mention (a matter of) history: this is the reason why he adds the names, 
that it may be shown how he keeps to the truth in all things. “And,” it says, “having made Blastus 
the king’s chamberlain their friend, they desired peace; because their country was nourished by the 
king’s country.” (v. 20, 21.) For probably there was a famine. “And on a set day,” etc. (Joseph. 
Ant. xix.) Josephus also says this, that he fell into a lingering disease. Now the generality were not 
aware of this,“*® but the Apostle sets it down: yet at the same time their ignorance was an advantage, 
in regard that they imputed what befell (Agrippa) to his putting James and the soldiers to death. 
Observe, when he slew the Apostle, he did nothing of this sort but when (he slew) these; in fact he 
knew not what to say about it: as being at a loss, then, and feeling ashamed, “he went down from 
Judea to Cesarea.” I suppose it was also to bring those (men of Tyre and Sidon) to apologize, that 
he withdrew (from Jerusalem): for with those he was incensed, while paying such court to these. 
See how vainglorious the man is: meaning to confer the boon upon them, he makes an harangue. 
But Josephus says, that he was also arrayed in a splendid robe made of silver. Observe both what 
flatterers those were, and what a high spirit was shown by the Apostles: the man whom the whole 
nation so courted, the same they held in contempt. (v. 24.) But observe again a great refreshing 
granted to them, and the numberless benefits accruing from the vengeance inflicted upon him. But 
if this man, because it was said to him, “It is the voice of God and not of a man (v. 22) although 
he said nothing himself, suffered such things: much more should Christ, had He not Himself been 


647 avaptactos 6 dvOpwros yéyove. Ben. homo ille raptus non est. 

648 i.e. of the circumstances related v. 22, 23.—Below, nAnv GAA kai 1] &yvora WepéAel, i.e. to the believers: and yet, as he 
says above, the writer does not conceal the facts: see note 3, p. 174. 

649 mss. and Edd. ov5év to1obtov einydoato: éte 5 toUtouc, Aommdv év d@act& 139 fv: what this means, is very obscure, 
only the last clause seems to be explained by the following, te obv fnopyKac Kai aioyuvéuEvos, i.e. not knowing what to think 
of it, he withdrew from Jerusalem. Ben. quando illos, nihil dicebat. Erasm., et quando alios, nihil de illis traditur.—Below, "Eyot 
doKei Kal Exeivous Mpd¢ trv dmoAoyiav Evaywv anayayeiv wpyileto yap Exetvoic, TOUTOUS OUTW BEepamevWv. By Exeivous, 
éxetvoic, he means the Tyrians and Sidonians: énayayeiv, sc. Eavtdv, to have withdrawn himself from Jerusalem, to Czsarea, 
nearer to Tyre and Sidon. The innovator substitutes, Eyoi Soxet kai éxetvouc anayayeiv BovAduEvos, mpdc dtoAoyiav HAGE 


ToUtwv’ wpyileto yap k. t. A. which Ben. renders Mihi videtur, cum illos abducere vellet, ad hos venisse ut sese purgaret. 
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God (have suffered) for saying always as He did, “These words of mine are not Mine” (John xiv. 
10; xviii. 36) and, “Angels minister to Me,” and such like. But that man ended His life by a shameful 
and miserable death, and thenceforth no more is seen of him. And observe him also, easily talked 
over even by Blastus, like a poor creature, soon incensed and again pacified, and on all occasions 
a Slave of the populace, with nothing free and independent about him. But mark also the authority 
of the Holy Ghost: “As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate Me 
Barnabas and Saul.” (ch. xiii. 2.) What being would have dared, if not of the same authority, to say 
this? “Separate,” etc. But this is done, that they may not keep together among themselves. The 
IN Spirit saw that they had greater power, and were able to be sufficient for many. And how did He 
176 speak to them? Probably by prophets: therefore the writer premises, that there were prophets also. 
And they were fasting and ministering: that thou mayest learn that there was need of great sobriety. 
In Antioch he is ordained, where he preaches. Why did He not say, Separate for the Lord, but, “For 
me?” It shows that He is of one authority and power. “And when they had fasted,” etc. Seest thou 
what a great thing fasting is? “So they being sent forth by the Holy Ghost:” it shows that the Spirit 
did all. 

A great, yes a great good is fasting: it is circumscribed by no limits. When need was to ordain, 
then they fast: and to them while fasting, the Spirit spake. Thus much only do I enjoin: (I say) not 
fast, but abstain from luxury. Let us seek meats to nourish, not things to ruin us; seek meats for 
food, not occasions of diseases, of diseases both of soul and body: seek food which hath comfort, 
not luxury which is full of discomfort: the one is luxury, the other mischief; the one is pleasure, 
the other pain; the one is agreeable to nature, the other contrary to nature. For say, if one should 
give thee hemlock juice to drink, would it not be against nature? if one should give thee logs and 
stones, wouldest thou not reject them? Of course, for they are against nature. Well, and so is luxury. 
For just as in a city, under an invasion of enemies when there has been siege and tumult, great is 
the uproar, so is it in the soul, under invasion of wine and luxury. “Who hath woe? who hath tumults? 
who hath discomforts and babblings? Are they not they that tarry long at the wine? Whose are 
bloodshot eyes?” (Prov. xxiii. 29, 30.) But yet, say what we will, we shall not bring off those who 
give themselves up to luxury, unless®° we bring into conflict therewith a different affection. And 
first, let us address ourselves to the women. Nothing uglier than a woman given to luxury, nothing 
uglier than a woman given to drink. The bloom of her complexion is faded: the calm and mild 
expression of the eyes is rendered turbid, as when a cloud intercepts the rays of the sunshine. It is 
a vulgar, (aveAeb8epov) slave-like, thoroughly low-lived habit. How disgusting is a woman when 
from her breath you catch sour whiffs of fetid wine: a woman belching, giving out a fume (yupov) 
of decomposing meats; herself weighed down, unable to keep upright; her face flushed with an 
unnatural red; yawning incessantly, and everything swimming in a mist before her eyes! But not 


650 oUK AMOOTIOOUEV...aV LN] ETEPOV AVTLOTYOWPEV MaB0¢ (Mod. text mpdc Et. and Td md806), i.e. unless, as Solomon does 
in the last clause of the text cited, we set against this lust a different affection, viz. vanity, especially female vanity, regard to 


personal appearance. Hence that last clause might be better transposed to the end of this sentence. 
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such, she that abstains from luxurious living: no (this abstinence makes her look) a more beautiful, 
well-bred (Gw@poveotépa) woman. For even to the body, the composure of the soul imparts a 
beauty of its own. Do not imagine that the impression of beauty results only from the bodily features. 
Give me a handsome girl, but turbulent (tetapaypevnv), loquacious, railing, given to drink, 
extravagant, (and tell me) if she is not worse-looking than any ugly woman? But if she were bashful, 
if she would hold her peace, if she learnt to blush, if to speak modestly (ouupEetpws), if to find time 
for fastings; her beauty would be twice as great, her freshness would be heightened, her look more 
engaging, fraught with modesty and good breeding (ow@pootvns Kai Kooptdtntos). Now then, 
shall we speak of men? What can be uglier than a man in drink? He is an object of ridicule to his 
servants, of ridicule to his enemies, of pity to his friends; deserving condemnation without end: a 
wild beast rather than a human being; for to devour much food is proper to panther, and lion, and 
bear. No wonder (that they do so), for those creatures have not a reasonable soul. And yet even 
they, if they be gorged with food more than they need, and beyond the measure appointed them by 
nature, get their whole body ruined by it: how much more we? Therefore hath God contracted our 
stomach into a small compass; therefore hath He marked out a small measure of sustenance, that 
He may instruct us to attend to the soul. 

Let us consider our very make, and we shall see there is in us but one little part that has this 
operation—for our mouth and tongue are meant for singing hymns, our throat for voi1ce—therefore 
the very necessity of nature has tied us down, that we may not, even involuntarily, get into much 
trouble (mpayyatetav) (in this way). Since, if indeed luxurious living had not its pains, nor sickness 
and infirmities, it might be tolerated: but as the case is, He hath stinted thee by restrictions of nature, 
that even if thou wish to exceed, thou mayest not be able to do so. Is not pleasure thine object, 
beloved? This thou shalt find from moderation. Is not health? This too thou shalt so gain. Is not 
easiness of mind? This too. Is not freedom? is not vigor and good habit of body, is not sobriety and 
alertness of mind? (All these thou shalt find); so entirely are all good things there, while in the other 

N are the contraries to these, discomfort, distemper, disease, embarrassment—waste of substance 
177 (aveAevOepia). Then how comes it, you will ask, that we all run eagerly after this? It comes of 
disease. For say, what is it that makes the sick man hanker after the thing that does him harm? Is 

not this very hankering a part of his disease? Why is it that the lame man does not walk upright? 

This very thing, does it come of his being lazy, and not choosing to go to the physician? For there 

are some things, in which the pleasure they bring with them is temporary, but lasting the punishment: 
others just the contrary, in which the endurance is for a time, the pleasure perpetual. He, therefore, 

that has so little solidity and strength of purpose as not to slight present sweets for future, is soon 
overcome. Say, how came Esau to be overcome? how came he to prefer the present pleasure to the 
future honor? Through want of solidity and firmness of character. (Gen. xxv. 33.) And this fault 
itself, say you, whence comes it? Of our ownselves: and it is plain from this consideration. When 

we have the mind, we do rouse ourselves, and become capable of endurance. Certain it is, if at any 

time necessity comes upon us, nay, often only from a spirit of emulation, we get to see clearly what 

is useful for us. When therefore thou art about to indulge in luxury, consider how brief the pleasure, 
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consider the loss—for loss it is indeed to spend so much money to one’s own hurt—the diseases, 
the infirmities: and despise luxury. How many shall I enumerate who have suffered evils from 
indulgence? Noah was drunken, and was exposed in his nakedness, and see what evils came of 
this. (Gen. 1x. 20.) Esau through greediness abandoned his birthright, and was set upon fratricide. 
The people of Israel “sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play.” (Ex. xxxil. 6.) Therefore 
saith the Scripture, “When thou hast eaten and drunken, remember the Lord thy God.” (Deut. vi. 
12.) For they fell over a precipice, in failing into luxury. “The widow,” he saith, “that liveth in 
pleasure, is dead while she liveth” (1 Tim. v. 6): and again, “The beloved waxed sleek, grew thick, 
and kicked” (Deut. xxxii. 15): and again the Apostle, “Make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof.” (Rom. xiii. 14.) I am not enacting as a law that there shall be fasting, for indeed 
there is no one who would listen; but I am doing away with daintiness, I am cutting off luxury for 
the sake of your own profit: for like a winter torrent, luxury overthrows all: there is nothing to stop 
its course: it casts out from a kingdom: what is the gain of it (ti to mA€ov)? Would you enjoy a 
(real) luxury? Give to the poor; invite Christ, so that even after the table is removed, you may still 
have this luxury to enjoy. For now, indeed, you have it not, and no wonder: but then you will have 
it. Would you taste a (real) luxury? Nourish your soul, give to her of that food to which she is used: 
do not kill her by starvation.—lIt is the time for war, the time for contest: and do you sit enjoying 
yourself? Do you not see even those who wield sceptres, how they live frugally while abroad on 
their campaigns? “We wrestle not against flesh and blood” (Eph. vi. 12); and are you fattening 
yourself when about to wrestle? The adversary stands grinding his teeth, and are you giving a loose 
to jollity, and devoting yourself to the table? I know that I speak these things in vain, yet not (in 
vain) for all. “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” (Luke viii. 8.) Christ is pining through hunger, 
and are you frittering yourself away (S1aonmdéc) with gluttony? Two inconsistencies (Avo duetpian). 
For what evil does not luxury cause? It is contrary to itself: so that I know not how it gets its name: 
but just as that is called glory, which is (really) infamy, and that riches, which in truth is poverty, 
so the name of luxury is given to that which in reality is nauseousness. Do we intend ourselves for 
the shambles, that we so fatten ourselves? Why cater for the worm that it may have a sumptuous 
larder? Why make more of their humors ( xpac)? Why store up in yourself sources of sweat and 
rank smelling? Why make yourself useless for everything? Do you wish your eye to be strong? Get 
your body well strung? For in musical strings, that which is coarse and not refined, is not fit to 
produce musical tones, but that which has been well scraped, stretches well, and vibrates with full 
harmony. Why do you bury the soul alive? why make the wall about it thicker? Why increase the 
reek and the cloud, with fumes like a mist steaming up from all sides? If none other, let the wrestlers 
teach you, that the more spare the body, the stronger it is: and (then) also the soul is more vigorous. 
In fact, it is like charioteer and horse. But there you see, just as in the case of men giving themselves 
to luxury, and making themselves plump, so the plump horses are unwieldy, and give the driver 
much ado. One may think one’s self (4yanntov) well off, even with a horse obedient to the rein 
and well-limbed, to be able to carry off the prize: but when the driver is forced to drag the horse 
along, and when the horse falls, though he goad him ever so much, he cannot make him get up, be 
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he ever so skilful himself, he will be deprived of the victory. Then let us not endure to see our soul 
wronged because of the body, but let us make the soul herself more clear-sighted, let us make her 
wing light, her bonds looser: let us feed her with discourse, with frugality, (feeding) the body only 
so much that it may be healthy, that it may be vigorous, that it may rejoice and not be in pain: that 
having in this sort well ordered our concerns, we may be enabled to lay hold upon the highest virtue, 
and to attain unto the eternal good things by the grace and loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with Whom, to the Father and Holy Ghost together, be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen. 


Homily XXVIII. 


Acts XIII. 4, 5 


“So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, departed unto Seleucia; and from thence they sailed 
to Cyprus. And when they were at Salamis, they preached the word of God in the synagogues 
of the Jews: and they had also John to their minister.” 


As soon as they were ordained they went forth, and hasted to Cyprus, that being a place where 
was no ill-design hatching against them, and where moreover the Word had been sown already. In 
Antioch there were (teachers) enough, and Pheenice too was near to Palestine; but Cyprus not so. 
However, you are not to make a question of the why and wherefore, when it is the Spirit that directs 
their movements: for they were not only ordained by the Spirit, but sent forth by Him likewise. 
“And when they were come to Salamis, they preached the word of God in the synagogues of the 
Jews.” Do you mark how they make a point of preaching the word to them first, not to make them 
more contentious?®! The persons mentioned before “spake to none but to Jews only” (ch. xi. 19), 
and so here they betook them to the synagogues. “And when they had gone through the isle unto 


651 That Barnabas and Saul preached first to the Jews for the reason mentioned by Chrysostom is wholly improbable. The 
mission to the Gentiles entrusted to them never cancelled, in their minds, their obligation to the Jews as having in the plan of 
God an economic precedence. Paul not only maintained throughout his life an ardent love and longing for his people (Rom. ix.) 
and a confident hope of their conversion (Rom. xi.), but regarded them as still the people of privilege, on the principle: “To the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek.” (Rom. i. 16.) This view, together with the fact that they were Jews, constitutes a sufficient 
explanation for their resort to the synagogues. Additional reasons may be found in the fact that in the synagogues might be found 
those who were religiously inclined—of both Jewish and Gentile nationality—and who were therefore most susceptible to the 
influence of Christian truth, and in the fact that the freedom of speech in the synagogue-service offered the most favorable 


opportunity to expound the Gospel.—G.B.S. 
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Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Bar-jesus: which 
was with the deputy of the country, Sergius Paulus, a prudent man; who called for Barnabas and 
Saul, and desired to hear the word of God. But Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his name by 
interpretation) withstood them, seeking to turn away the deputy from the faith.” (v. 6-8.) Again a 
Jew sorcerer, as was Simon. And observe this man, how, while they preached to the others, he did 
not take it much amiss, but only when they approached the proconsul. And then in respect of the 
proconsul the wonder is, that although prepossessed by the man’s sorcery, he was nevertheless 
willing to hear the Apostles. So it was with the Samaritans: and from the competition (ovyKptoews) 
the victory appears, the sorcery being worsted. Everywhere, vainglory and love of power are a 
(fruitful) source of evils! “But Saul, who is also Paul,’—(v. 9) here his name is changed at the same 
time that he is ordained, as it was in Peter’s case,°’—“filled with the Holy Ghost, looked upon 
him, and said, O full of all guile and all villany, thou child of the devil:” (v. 10) and observe, this 
is not abuse, but accusation: for so ought forward, impudent people to be rebuked “thou enemy of 
all righteousness;” here he lays bare what was in the thoughts of the man, while under pretext of 
saving he was ruining the proconsul: “wilt thou not cease,” he says, “to pervert the ways of the 
Lord?” (He says it) both confidently (a&ontotws), It is not with us thou art warring, nor art thou 
fighting (with us), but “the ways of the Lord” thou art perverting, and with praise (of these, he adds) 
“the right” ways. “And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind.” 
IN (v. 11.) It was the sign by which he was himself converted, and by this he would fain convert this 
179 man. As also that expression, “for a season,” puts it not as an act of punishing, but as meant for his 
conversion: had it been for punishment, he would have made him lastingly blind, but now it is not 
so, but “for a season” (and this), that he may gain the proconsul. For, as he was prepossessed by 
the sorcery, it was well to teach him a lesson by this infliction (and the sorcerer also), in the same 
way as the magicians (in Egypt) were taught by the boils.° (Ex. ix. 11.) “And immediately there 
fell on him a mist and a darkness: and he went about seeking some to lead him by the hand. Then 
the deputy, when he saw what was done, believed, being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord.” 


652 Chrysostom here hints at the most probable explanation of the change of name in the Acts from Saul to Paul, although 
that change is not strictly simultaneous with his ordination which occurred at Antioch (v. 3), whereas the first use of the name 
“Paul” is in connection with his labors at Paphos, after he had preached for a time in Salamis. It seems probable that, as in so 
many cases, Paul, a Hellenist, had two names, in Hebrew Saul, and in Greek Paul, and that now when he enters distinctively 
upon his mission to the Gentiles, his Gentile name comes into exclusive use. (So, among recent critics, De Wette, Lechler, 
Alford, Neander, Gloag.) Other opinions are: (1) that he took the name Paul—signifying /ittle—out of modesty (Augustin); (2) 
that he was named Paul, either by himself (Jerome), by his fellow-Christians (Meyer) or by the proconsul (Ewald), in honor of 
the conversion of Sergius Paulus.—G.B.S. 

653 It can hardly be meant that the smiting of Elymas with blindness was not a judicial infliction to himself; but that the 
proconsul should see it rather on its merciful side as being only cyp1 ka1pod. The Hebraistic use of Xeip Kuptov clearly implies 


a divine judgment upon Elymas as does the whole force of the narrative-—G.B.S. 
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(v. 12.) But observe, how they do not linger there, as (they might have been tempted to do) now 
that the proconsul was a believer, nor are enervated by being courted and honored, but immediately 
keep on with their work, and set out for the country on the opposite coast. “Now when Paul and 
his company loosed from Paphos, they came to Perga in Pamphylia; and John departing from them 
returned to Jerusalem. But when they departed from Perga, they came to Antioch in Pisidia, and 
went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and sat down.” (v. 13, 14.) And here again they entered 
the synagogues, in the character of Jews, that they might not be treated as enemies, and be driven 
away: and in this way they carried the whole matter successfully. “And after the reading of the Law 
and the Prophets, the rulers of the synagogue sent unto them, saying, Ye men and brethren, if ye 
have any word of exhortation for the people, say on.” (v. 15.) From this point, we learn the history 
of Paul’s doings, as in what was said above we have learned not a little about Peter. But let us 
review what has been said. 

(Recapitulation.) “And when they were come to Salamis,” the metropolis of Cyprus, “they 
preached the word of God.” (v. 5.) They had spent a year in Antioch: it behooved that they should 
go hither also (to Cyprus) and not sit permanently where they were (the converts in Cyprus): needed 
greater teachers. See too how they remain no time in Seleucia, knowing that (the people there) 
might have reaped much benefit from the neighboring city (of Antioch): but they hasten on to the 
more pressing duties. When they came to the metropolis of the island, they were earnest to disabuse 
(S:op8woat) the proconsul. But that it is no flattery that (the writer) says, “he was with the proconsul, 
a prudent man” (v. 7), you may learn from the facts; for he needed not many discourses, and himself 
wished to hear them. And® he mentions also the names. * * * Observe, how he said nothing to the 
sorcerer, until he gave him an occasion: but they only “preached the word of the Lord.” Since 
(though Elymas) saw the rest attending to them, he looked only to this one object, that the proconsul 
might not be won over. Why did not (Paul) perform some other miracle? Because there was none 
equal to this, the taking the enemy captive. And observe, he first impeaches, and then punishes, 
him. He shows how justly the man deserved to suffer, by his saying, “O full of all deceit” (v. 10): 
(“full of all,”) he says: nothing wanting to the full measure: and he well says, of all “deceit,” for 
the man was playing the part of a hypocrite —‘“Child of the devil,” because he was doing his work: 
“enemy of all righteousness,” since this (which they preached) was the whole of righteousness 
(though at the same time): I suppose in these words he reproves his manner of life. His words were 
not prompted by anger, and to show this, the writer premises, “filled with the Holy Ghost,” that is, 


654 Kai ta ovopata dé Aéyer’ Enerdr] Tpoop~atwe Eypaqov’ & 234‘pa x. t.A. A. B.C. N. Cat. It is not clear whether this relates 
to the two names, Barjesus and Elymas, (if so we might, read €ypagev, “since he wrote just before, (whose name was Barjesus, 
but now Elymas, for so is his name interpreted,”) or to the change of the Apostle’s name “Then Saul, who is also called Paul,” 
(and then perhaps the sense of the latter clause may be, Since the change of name was recent: éme1d1| Tpoop~dtwes pETEypaQN or 
the like.) The mod. text substitutes, “But he also recites the names of the cities: showing that since they had but recently received 


the word, there was need (for them) to be confirmed, to continue in the faith: for which reason also they frequently visited them.” 
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with His operation. “And now behold the hand of the Lord is upon thee.” (v. 11.) It was not 
vengeance then, but healing: for it is as though he said: “It is not I that do it, but the hand of God.” 
Mark how unassuming! No “light,” as in the case of Paul, “shone round about him.” (ch. ix. 3.) 
“Thou shalt be blind,” he says, “not seeing the sun for a season,” that he may give him opportunity 
for repentance: for we nowhere find them wishing to be made conspicuous by the more stern 
(exercise of their authority), even though it was against enemies that this was put forth: in respect 
of those of their own body (they used severity), and with good reason, but in dealing with those 
IN without, not so; that (the obedience of faith) might not seem to be matter of compulsion and fear. 
180 It is a proof of his blindness, his “seeking some to lead him by the hand.” (ch. v. 1. ff.) And®® the 
proconsul sees the blindness inflicted, “and when he saw what was done, he believed:” and both 
alone believed not merely this, but, “being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord” (v. 12): he saw 
that these things were not mere words, nor trickery. Mark how he loved to receive instruction from 
his teachers, though he was in a station of so high authority. And (Paul) said not to the sorcerer, 
“Wilt thou not cease to pervert” the proconsul?°’ What may be the reason of John’s going back 
from them? For “John,” it says, “departing from them returned to Jerusalem” (v. 13): (he does it) 
because they are undertaking a still longer journey: and yet he was their attendant, and as for the 
danger, they incurred it (not he).—Again, when they were come to Perga, they hastily passed by 
the other cities, for they were in haste to the metropolis, Antioch. And observe how concise the 
historian is. “They sat down in the synagogue,” he says, and, “‘on the sabbath day” (v. 14, 15): that 
they might prepare the way beforehand for the Word. And they do not speak first, but when invited: 
since as strangers, they called upon them to do so. Had they not waited, there would have been no 
discourse. Here for the first time we have Paul preaching. And observe his prudence: where the 
word was already sown, he passes on: but where there was none (to preach), he makes a stay: as 
he himself writes: “Yea, so have I strived to preach the Gospel, not where Christ was named.” 
(Rom. xv. 20.) Great courage this also. Truly, from the very outset, a wonderful man! crucified, 
ready for all encounters (mapatetayuévoc), he knew how great grace he had obtained, and he 
brought to it zeal equivalent. He was not angry with John: for this was not for him:** but he kept 


655 Mod. text omits this sentence. The connection is: Paul inflicts this blindness upon him, not in vengeance, but in order to 
his conversion, remembering how the Lord Himself had dealt with him on the way to Damascus. But it was not here, as then—no 
“light shown round about him from heaven.” 

656 Kai (Eita mod.) (6p& C. N. Cat.) trv mpworv (Cat. mbpwotv) 6 &vé. Kai (om. Cat.) udvoc éntotevoev (mod. ebObc 
motevEl). The reading in Cat. is meant for emendation: “And mark the fervor (or kindling, viz. of the proconsul’s mind): the 
proc. alone believed” etc. 

657 Mod. text adds, “but, the ways of the Lord, which is more: that he may not seem to pay court.” 

658 ov yap tobtov fv. “Down. renders it non enim ire deditus erat, he was not the man for this (anger): or perhaps, For he 
(John) was not his, not associated by him, but by Barnabas.” Ben. But the meaning should rather be, “So great a work was not 


for him (Mark); he was not equal to it.”” The connection is of this kind: “Paul knew how great grace had been bestowed on him, 
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to the work, he quailed not, he was unappalled, when shut up in the midst of a host. Observe how 
wisely it is ordered that Paul should not preach at Jerusalem: the very hearing that he is become a 
believer, this of itself is enough for them; for him to preach, they never would have endured, such 
was their hatred of him: so he departs far away, where he was not known. But®” it is well done, 
that “they entered the synagogue on the sabbath day” when all were collected together. “And after 
the reading of the Law and the Prophets, the rulers of the synagogue sent unto them, saying, Ye 
men and brethren, if ye have any word or exhortation for the people, say on.” (v. 15.) Behold how 
they do this without grudging, but no longer after this. If ye did wish this (really), there was more 
need to exhort. 

He first convicted the sorcerer (and showed), what he was; and that he was such, the sign 
showed: “thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun” this was a sign of the blindness of his soul: “for 
a season” (v. 11): he says, to bring him to repentance. But, oh that love of rule! oh, that lust of 
vainglory! how it does overturn and ruin everything; makes people stand up against their own, 
against each other’s salvation; renders them blind indeed, and dark, insomuch that they have even 
to seek for some to lead them by the hand! Oh that they did even this, oh that they did seek were 
it but some to lead them by the hand! But no, they no longer endure this, they take the whole matter 
into their own hands. (This vice) will let no man see: like a mist and thick darkness it spreads itself 
over them, not letting any see through it. What pleas shall we have to offer, we who for one evil 
affection, overcome another evil affection (supra p. 176), but not for the fear of God! For example, 
many who are both lewd and covetous, have for their niggardliness put a bridle upon their lust, 
while other such, on the contrary, have for pleasure’s sake, despised riches. Again, those who are 
both the one and the other, have by the lust of vainglory overcome both, lavishing their money 
unsparingly, and practising temperance to no (good) purpose; others again, who are exceedingly 
vainglorious, have despised that evil affection, submitting to many vile disgraces for the sake of 
their amours, or for the sake of their money: others again, that they may satiate their anger, have 
chosen to suffer losses without end, and care for none of them, provided only they may work their 

IN own will. And yet, what passion can do with us, the fear of God is impotent to effect! Why speak 
181 I of passion? What shame before men can do with us, the fear of God has not the strength to effect! 
Many are the things we do right and wrong, from a feeling of shame before men; but God we fear 

not. How many have been shamed by regard to the opinions of men into flinging away money! 

How many have mistakenly made it a point of honor to give themselves up to the service of their 

friends (only), to their hurt! How many from respect for their friendships have been shamed into 


and on his own part he brought corresponding zeal. When Mark withdrew, Paul was not angry with him, knowing that the like 
grace was not bestowed on him, therefore neither could there be the like omovd1) on his part.” 

659 In mss. and Edd. this portion, to the end of the paragraph, is placed after the part relating to Elymas, “He first convicted,” 
etc. and immediately before the Morale, as if the occasion of the invective against pivapyta and kevodoéta were furnished by 
the conduct of the rulers of the synagogue: but see above, p. 178, in the expos. of v. 8, tavtaxob 1} Kevodoéia kai 1 piAdapxta 


aitia1 tv KaKdv, and below, the allusion to the blindness of Elymas. 
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numberless wrong acts! Since then both passion and regard for the opinion of men are able to put 
us upon doing wrong things and right, it is idle to say, “we cannot:” we can, if we have the mind: 
and we ought to have the mind. Why canst not thou overcome the love of glory, when others do 
overcome it, having the same soul as thou, and the same body; bearing the same form, and living 
the same life? Think of God, think of the glory that is from above: weigh against that the things 
present, and thou wilt quickly recoil from this worldly glory. If at all events thou covet glory, covet 
that which is glory, indeed. What kind of glory is it, when it begets infamy? What kind of glory, 
when it compels one to desire the honor of those who are inferior, and stands in need of that? Real 
honor is the gaining the esteem of those who are greater than one’s self. If at all events thou art 
enamoured of glory, be thou rather enamoured of that which comes from God. If enamoured of 
that glory thou despisest this world’s glory, thou shalt see how ignoble this is: but so long as thou 
seest not that glory, neither wilt thou be able to see this, how foul it is, how ridiculous. For as those 
who are under the spell of some wicked, hideously ugly woman, so long as they are in love with 
her, cannot see her ill-favoredness, because their passion spreads a darkness over their judgment: 
so is it here also: so long as we are possessed with the passion, we cannot perceive what a thing it 
is. How then might we be rid of it? Think of those who (for the sake of glory) have spent countless 
sums, and now are none the better for it: think of the dead, what glory they got, and (now) this 
glory is nowhere abiding, but all perished and come to naught: bethink thee how it is only a name, 
and has nothing real in it. For say, what is glory? give me some definition. “The being admired by 
all,” you will say. With justice, or also not with justice? For if it be not with justice, this is not 
admiration, but crimination (katnyopia), and flattery, and misrepresentation (StaBoAn). But if you 
say, With justice, why that is impossible: for in the populace there are no right judgments; those 
that minister to their lusts, those are the persons they admire. And if you would (see the proof of 
this), mark those who give away their substance to the harlots, to the charioteers, to the dancers. 
But you will say, we do not mean these, but those who are just and upright, and able to do great 
and noble good acts. Would that they wished it, and they soon would do good: but as things are, 
they do nothing of the kind. Who, I ask you, now praises the just and upright man? Nay, it is just 
the contrary. Could anything be more preposterous than for a just man, when doing any such good 
act, to seek glory of the many—as if an artist of consummate skill, employed upon an Emperor’s 
portrait, should wish to have the praises of the ignorant! Moreover, a man who looks for honor 
from men, will soon enough desist from the acts which virtue enjoins. If he will needs be gaping 
for their praises, he will do just what they wish, not what himself wishes. What then would I advise 
you? You must look only to God, to the praise that is from Him, perform all things which are 
pleasing to Him, and go after the good things (that are with Him), not be gaping for anything that 
is of man: for this mars both fasting and prayer and alms-giving, and makes all our good deeds 


660 Kal ovdév am’ aUTIs KAPTOUHEVOUG, i.e. reaping no fruit from it (the glory which they sought here) where they are now. 
Mod. text obdév an’ avtTmv Kapnwoapevous: “reaped no fruit while here, from their money which they squandered”—mistaking 


the meaning of the passage, which is, “They got what they sought, but where is it now?” 
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void. Which that it be not our case, let us flee this passion. To one thing alone let us look, to the 
praise which is from God, to the being accepted of Him, to the commendation from our common 
Master; that, having passed through our present life virtuously, we may obtain the promised blessings 
together with them that love Him, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom 
to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without 
end. Amen. 


= Homily XXIX. 


Acts XIII. 16, 17 


“Then Paul stood up, and beckoning with his hand said, Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, give 
audience. The God of this people of Israel chose our fathers, and exalted the people when they 
dwelt as strangers in the land of Egypt, and with an high arm brought He them out of it.” 


Behold Barnabas giving place to Paul—how should it be otherwise? to him whom he brought 
from Tarsus; just as we find John on all occasions giving way to Peter: and yet Barnabas was more 
looked up to than Paul: true, but they had an eye only to the common advantage. “Then Paul stood 
up,” it says;—this®' was a custom of the Jews—“and beckoned with his hand.” And see how he 
prepares the way beforehand for his discourse: having first praised them, and showed his great 
regard for them in the words, “ye that fear God,” he so begins his discourse. And he says not, Ye 
proselytes, since it was a term of disadvantage.*” “The God of this people chose our fathers: and 
the people”—See, he calls God Himself their God peculiarly, Who is the common God of men; 
and shows how great from the first were His benefits, just as Stephen does. This they do to teach 
them, that now also God has acted after the same custom, in sending His own Son; (Luke xx. 13): 
as (Christ) Himself (does) in the parable of the vineyard—‘“And the people,” he says, “He exalted 
when it sojourned in the land of Egypt’—and yet the contrary was the case: true, but they increased 


661 i.e. for one of the congregation to expound or preach: or perhaps rather, to preach standing, not sitting, as Christian bishops 
did for their sermons. We have transposed the comment to its proper place.—Mod. text adds, “Wherefore he too in accordance 
with this discourses to them.” 

662 SrEp HV ovu@opac Svoya, in regard that a proselyte might be deemed inferior to a Jew of genuine descent, “a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews.” 

663 kai pr}v toUvavtiov yeyovev. Here also we have transposed the comment to the clause to which it belongs. In the Edd. 
it comes after “And with a high arm,” etc. whence Ben. mistaking its reference says, “i.e., if I mistake not, God brought them 


out of Egypt, that he might bring them into the Land of Promise: but, for their wickedness, the contrary befell: for the greatest 
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in numbers; moreover, the miracles were wrought on their account: “‘and with an high arm brought 
He them out of it.” Of these things (the wonders) which were done in Egypt, the prophets are 
continually making mention. And observe, how he passes over the times of their calamities, and 
nowhere brings forward their faults, but only God’s kindness, leaving those for themselves to think 
over. “And about the time of forty years suffered He their manners in the wilderness.” (v. 18.) Then 
the settlement. “And when he had destroyed seven nations in the land of Canaan, He divided their 
land to them by lot.” (v. 19.) And the time was long; four hundred and fifty years. “And after that 
He gave unto them judges about the space of four hundred and fifty years, until Samuel the 
prophet.’ (v. 20.) Here he shows that God varied His dispensations towards them (at divers times). 
“And afterward they desired a king:” and (still) not a word of their ingratitude, but throughout he 
speaks of the kindness of God. “And God gave unto them Saul the son of Cis, a man of the tribe 
of Benjamin, by the space of forty years.” (v. 21.) “And when he had removed him, He raised up 
unto them David to be their king: to whom also He gave testimony, and said, I have found David 
the son of Jesse, a man after Mine own heart, which shall fulfil all My will. Of this man’s seed hath 
God according to His promise raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus.” (v. 22, 23.) This was no small 
thing that Christ should be from David. Then John bears witness to this: “When John had first 
preached before His coming the baptism of repentance to all the people of Israel. And as John 
fulfilled his course, he said, Whom think ye that Iam? I am not He. But, behold, there cometh one 
IN after me, whose shoes of His feet I am not worthy to loose.” (v. 24, 25.) And John too not merely 
183 bears witness (to the fact), but (does it in such sort that) when men were bringing the glory to him, 
he declines it: for it is one thing (not to affect) an honor which nobody thinks of offering; and 
another, to reject it when all men are ready to give it, and not only to reject it, but to do so with 
such humility. “Men and brethren, children of the stock of Abraham, and whosoever among you 


part of them perished in the wilderness.” It plainly refers to \woev—i.e. how is it said, that He exalted them in Egypt, where, 
on the contrary, they were brought low? This is true—but He did exalt them by increasing them into a great multitude, and by 
the miracles which He wrought on their behalf. 

664 Upon the reading of the T. R. (A.V.) the period of the Judges is here stated to have been 450 years. This agrees with the 
chronology of the book of Judges and of Josephus, but conflicts with 1 Kings vi. 1 where we are told that “in the four hundred 
and eightieth year after the children of Israel were come out of the land of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign over 
Israel, he began to build the house of the Lord.” This would give but 331 years for the period of the Judges. It is the view of 
many critics that Paul has here followed a different chronology from that of 1 Kings which was also in use among the Jews and 
was followed by Josephus (so Meyer.) But if the reading of Tischendorf, Lechler, and Westcott and Hort (R.V.) is adopted—and 
it is sustained by A. B.C. —the difficulty, so far as Acts xiii. 21 is concerned, disappears. This reading places peta tadta after 
WG ETEOL sq. and inserts a period after mevtr}Kovta. Then the translation would be, “He gave them their land for an inheritance 
for about four hundred and fifty years. And after these things He gave them judges,” etc. On this reading the 450 years is the 
period of their inheritance, approximately stated, up to the time of the judges. The point from which Paul reckoned is not stated 


and is uncertain. This is the preferable reading and explanation —G.B.S. 
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feareth God, to you is the word of this salvation sent. For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their 
rulers, because they knew Him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets which are read every sabbath 
day, they have fulfilled them in condemning Him. And though they found no cause of death in 
Him, yet desired they Pilate that He should be slain.” (v. 26-28.) On all occasions we find them 
making a great point of showing this, that the blessing is peculiarly theirs, that they may not flee 
(from Christ), as thinking they had nothing to do with Him, because they had crucified Him. 
“Because they knew Him not,” he says: so that the sin was one of ignorance. See how he gently 
makes an apology even on behalf of those (crucifiers). And not only this: but he adds also, that thus 
it must needs be. And®® how so? “By condemning Him, they fulfilled the voices of the prophets.” 
Then again from the Scriptures. “And when they had fulfilled all that was written of Him, they 
took Him down from the tree, and laid Him in a sepulchre. But God raised Him from the dead. And 
He was seen many days of them which came up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are His 
witnesses unto the people—’(v. 29-31) that He rose again. “And we declare unto you glad tidings, 
how that the promise which was made unto the fathers, God hath fulfilled the same unto us their 
children, in that He hath raised up Jesus again; as it is also written in the second Psalm, Thou art 
My Son, this day have I begotten Thee. And as concerning that He raised Him up from the dead, 
now no more to return to corruption, He said on this wise, I will give you the sure mercies of David. 
Wherefore he saith also in another Psalm, Thou shalt not suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption. 
For David, after he had served his own generation by the will of God, fell on sleep, and was laid 
unto his fathers, and saw corruption: but He, Whom God raised again, saw no corruption. Be it 
known unto you therefore, men and brethren, that through this Man is preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sins: and by Him all that believe are justified from all things, from which ye could 
not be justified by the law of Moses.” (v. 32-39.) Observe®®* how Paul here is more vehement in 
his discourse: we nowhere find Peter saying this. Then too he adds the terrifying words: “Beware 
therefore, lest that come upon you, which is spoken of in the prophets; Behold, ye despisers, and 
wonder, and perish: for I work a work in your days, a work which ye shall in no wise believe, 
though a man declare it unto you.” (v. 40, 41.) 


665 Kai 1d8ev Sti &véotn pot Kai udptupec ciotv. Eita NéALw and THV ypa~av, followed by v. 29-37. We read, Kai 168ev; 
Sti TAS PWVAS THV TPOG., KpivavtEc TobtOV ENA pWwoav. Eita ndArv dnd Tt. yp. v. 29-31, ending, Kai udptupec adtod eiow mpdc 
tov Aaov 6t1 &véotn. The mod. text “And that no man may say, And whence is this manifest that He rose again? He says that 
(word), And are His witnesses. Then again He presses them from the Scriptures, v. 29-37.” 

666 This comment, which in the mss. and Edd. is inserted after v. 37, refers to the following verses 38, 39, i.e. to what is there 


said of the insufficiency of the Law for justification: we have therefore transposed it. 
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(a) Observe®”’ how he twines (the thread of) his discourse (alternately) from things present, 
from the prophets. Thus, “from (this man’s) seed according to the promise”—(v. 23): (c) the 
name of David was dear to them; well then, is it not (a thing to be desired) that a son of his, he 
says, should be their king?—(b) then he adduces John: then again the prophets, where he says, “By 
condemning they fulfilled,” and again, “All that was written:” then the Apostles as witnesses of 
the Resurrection: then David bearing witness. For neither the Old Testament proofs seemed so 
cogent when taken by themselves as they are in this way, nor yet the latter testimonies apart from 
the former: wherefore he makes them mutually confirm each other. “Men and brethren,” etc. (v. 
26.) For since they were possessed by fear, as having slain Him, and conscience made them aliens 
(the Apostles), discourse not with them as unto Christicides, neither as putting into their hands a 
good which was not theirs, but one peculiarly their own. (d) “For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and 
their rulers:” as much as to say, not ye, but they: and again, apologizing even for those, “Because 

IN they knew Him not, and the voices of the Prophets which are read every sabbath day, in condemning 
184 Him, they fulfilled them.” A great charge it is against them that they continually hearing heeded 
not. But no marvel: for what was said above concerning Egypt and the wilderness, was enough to 

show their ingratitude. And observe how this Apostle also, as one moved by the Spirit Himself,°”° 
continually preaches the Passion, the Burial. (g) “Having taken Him down from the tree.” Observe, 

what a great point they make of this. He speaks of the manner of His death. Moreover they bring 

Pilate (conspicuously) forward, that (the fact of) the Passion may be proved by the mention of the 
tribunal (by which he was condemned), but at the same time, for the greater impeachment of those 

(His crucifiers), seeing they delivered Him up to an alien. And he does not say, They made a 


667 In the old text the parts lie in the order here shown by the letters a, b, etc. The confusion may be explained by the scribe’s 
copying in the wrong order from the four pages of his tablets: viz. in the first place, in the order 1, 3, 2, 4: then 2, 4, 1, 3: and 
lastly, 2, 1. In the modern text, a different arrangement is attempted by which all is thrown into worse confusion. Thus it was 
not perceived that Chrys. having in a cursory way read through v. 24-41, begins his exposition in detail with the remark of the 
Apostle’s passing and repassing from the Old to the New Test. and vice versa, viz. alleging first the Promise, then John, then 
the Prophets, then the Apostles, then David and Isaiah, v. 24—34; then comments upon the matters contained in these and the 
following verses, and then as usual goes over the whole again in a second exposition. Now the innovator makes the recapitulation 


begin immediately after (a), commencing it at v. 26, and collecting the comments in this order: v. 26-32: v. 24-36: v. 17-41. 


668 The transposition of the part (c), makes this read in the mss. and Edd. as if it were parallel with dm0 tHv napdévtwv (ie. 
New Testament facts), dno tHv Mpogntaév (Old Testament testimonies). 

669 It is probable that Chrys. has pointed out the true connection of thought as established by yap (27). “The word of this 
salvation is sent unto you (of the dispersion) on the ground that the Jews at Jerusalem have rejected it.” (So Meyer, Gloag.) The 
more common explanation is: The word is sent unto you because the Jews have fulfilled the prophecies which spoke of the 
rejection of the Messiah and have thus proved that He is the Messiah. (De Wette, Hackett, Lechler.)—G.B.S. 

670 i.e. Though not one of the original witnesses, v. 31, yet, being one who has been moved or raised up, Kexivnpevov, by 


the Spirit of Christ Himself, he preaches as they did, insisting much on the Passion, etc. 
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complaint (against Him), (Evétvyov, al. Evtvyyévet) but, “They desired, though having found no 
cause of death” (in Him), “that He should be slain. (e) Who appeared,” he says, “for many days to 
them that came up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem.” (Rom. xi. 2.) Instead of®”'** he says, 
“Who are His witnesses unto the people,” to wit, “The men which came up with Him from Galilee 
to Jerusalem.” Then he produces David and Esaias bearing witness. “The faithful (mercies),” the 
abiding (mercies), those which never perish. (f) Paul loved them exceedingly. And observe, he 
does not enlarge on the ingratitude of the fathers, but puts before them what they must fear. For 
Stephen indeed with good reason does this, seeing he was about to be put to death, not teaching 
them; and showing them, that the Law is even now on the point of being abolished: (ch. vii.) but 
not so Paul; he does but threaten and put them in fear. (f) And he does not dwell long on these,°” 
as taking it for granted that the word is of course believed; nor enlarge upon the greatness of their 
punishment, and assail that which they affectionately love, by showing the Law about to be cast 
out: but dwells upon that which is for their good (telling them), that great shall be the blessings for 
them being obedient, and great the evils being disobedient. 

But let us look over again what has been said. “Ye men of Israel,” etc. (v. 16-21.) The Promise 
then, he says, the fathers received; ye, the reality. (7) And observe, he nowhere mentions right deeds 
of theirs, but (only) benefits on God’s part: “He chose: Exalted: Suffered their manners:” these are 
no matters of praise to them: “They asked, He gave.” But David he does praise (and him) only, 
because from him the Christ was to come. “I have found David, the son of Jesse, a man after Mine 
own heart, which shall fulfil all My will.” (v. 22.) (i) Observe also; it is with praise (that he says 
of him), “David after that he had served the will of God:” just as Peter—seeing it was then the 
beginning of the Gospel—making mention of him, said, “Let it be permitted me to speak freely of 
the patriarch David.” (ch. ii. 29.) Also, he does not say, Died, but, “was added to his fathers. (k) 
Of this man’s seed,” etc. “When John,” he says, “had first preached before His entry”—by entry 
he means the Incarnation—“the baptism of repentance to all the people of Israel.” (v. 23-25.) Thus 
also John, writing his Gospel, continually has recourse to him: for his name was much thought of 
in all parts of the world. And observe, he does not say it “Of this man’s seed,” etc. from himself, 
but brings John’s testimony. 


671 "Avti tod, Oi d&vSpec of ovvavaPdvtec x. T. A. Perhaps the sense may be supplied thus: ’Avti tod, Ob mdvtec tuEic Eopev 
udptupes, ii. 32, ob Nueic udpt. gouev, iii. 15. Instead of saying as Peter does, “Whereof we are witnesses.” 

672 Kat ovk €yxpoviler tovtotc, as in the recapitulation on v. 40, 41. kai dpa, tpaxd ov ms Unotéuvetar. Hence it is clear 
that toUtotc refers not to “the sure mercies of David,” as in mss. and Edd. (end of e), but to the threats and terrors (end of h). 
Below, for dAA’ émitetver tv KOAaotv the sense of émiteivet (not as Ben. minatur, but intentat, “makes much of, aggravates, 
dwells upon the greatness of)”, and the whole scope of the passage, require us to read obdé. Then, kai wetépxetar with the 
negative extending to the whole clause, “and (like Stephen) assail that which is dear to them, (viz. their preéminence as Jews,) 


by showing the Law on the point of being cast out:” then, dAAd (so we restore for Kai) T@ ovpg. Evdiatp., but dwells, etc. 
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“Men and brethren, children of the stock of Abraham’—he also calls them after their 
father—“unto you was the word of this salvation sent.” (v. 26.) Here the expression, “Unto you,” 
does not mean, Unto (you) Jews, but it gives them a right to sever themselves from those who dared 
that murder. And what he adds, shows this plainly. “For,” he says, “they that dwell at Jerusalem, 
because they know Him not.” (v. 27.) And how, you will say, could they be ignorant, with John to 
tell them? What marvel, seeing they were so, with the prophets continually crying aloud to them? 
Then follows another charge: “And having found no cause of death in Him:” in which ignorance 

IN had nothing to do. For let us put the case, that they did not hold Him to be the Christ: why did they 
185 also kill Him? And “they desired of Pilate, he says, that He should be slain.” (v. 28.) “And when 
they had fulfilled all that was written of Him.” (v. 29.) Observe what a point he makes of showing 

that the (whole) thing was a (Divine) Dispensation. See,°" by saying what did they persuade men? 

(By telling them) that He was crucified? Why, what could be less persuasive than this? That He 

was buried—by them to whom it was promised that He should be salvation? that He who was 
buried forgives sins, yea, more than the Law (has power to do)? And (observe), he does not say, 
From which ye would not but, “from which ye could not be justified by the Law of Moses.” (v. 

39.) “Every one,” he says: be who he may. For those (ordinances) are of no use, unless there be 

some benefit (accruing therefrom.) This is why he brings in forgiveness later: and shows it to be 
greater, when, the thing being (otherwise) impossible, yet this is effected. “Who are His witnesses,” 

he says, “unto the people’—the people that slew Him. Who would never have been so, were they 

not strengthened by a Divine Power: for they would never have borne such witness to blood-thirsty 

men, to the very persons that killed Him. But, “He hath raised up Jesus again: This day,” he says, 

“T have begotten thee.”’°” (v. 33.) Aye, upon this the rest follows of course. Why did he not allege 

some text by which they would be persuaded that forgiveness of sins is by Him? Because the great 

point with them was to show, in the first place, that He was risen: this being acknowledged, the 

other was unquestionable. “Through this man,” nay more, by Him, “is remission of sins.” (v. 38.) 

And besides, he wished to bring them to a longing desire of this great thing. Well then, His death 


673 Edd. “But let us hear ti kai A€yovtec ot Andot. Enetoav, Sti EotavpwOn, by saying what, by what announcement, the 
Apostles persuaded (men) that He was crucified.” For ti tobtov dm0. B. has to t. &. “(yea), what is more incredible still.” Both 
clauses must be read interrogatively. The scope of the whole passage (which is obscure in the original) is, the supreme importance 
of the article of the Resurrection. Leave that out, and see what the preaching of the Apostles would have been; how it would 
have been received. 

674 The reading: “In the Second Psalm” is the best attested and is followed by the T. R., R.V. and Wescott and Hort. Tpwtw 
is found in D. and is supported by the Fathers. It is the more difficult reading and for this reason is preferred by Tischendorf, 
Lachmann, Meyer, Alford and Gloag. If it is correct, we must suppose that what we now call the first psalm was considered 
introductory and that our second psalm was counted as the first. In some Heb. mss. this order actually occurs. The reading 
devtépw, however, is better supported. The expression: “this day have I begotten thee” refers evidently to the resurrection of 
Christ. (Cf. Heb. i. 5; Rom. i. 4.) The resurrection is conceived as the solemn inauguration of Christ into his office as theocratic 


king represented under the figure of begetting —G.B.S. 
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was not dereliction, but fulfilling of Prophecy.—For the rest, he puts them in mind of historical 
facts, wherein they through ignorance suffered evils without number. And this he hints in the 
conclusion, saying, “Look, ye despisers, and behold.” And observe how, this being harsh, he cuts 
it short. Let not that, he says, come upon you, which was spoken for the others, that “I work a work 
which ye shall in no wise believe, though one declare it unto you.” (v. 41.) Marvel not that it seems 
incredible: this very thing was foretold from the first—(that it would not be believed). “Behold, ye 
despisers,” as regards those who disbelieve in the Resurrection. 

This too might with reason be said to us:°” “Behold ye despisers.” For the Church indeed is in 
very evil case, although ye think her affairs to be in peace. For the mischief of it is, that while we 
labor under so many evils, we do not even know that we have any. “What sayest thou? We are in 
possession of our Churches, our Church property, and all the rest, the services are held, the 
congregation comes to Church every day.”°’° True, but one is not to judge of the state of a Church 
from these things. From what then? Whether there be piety, whether we return home with profit 
each day, whether reaping some fruit, be it much or little, whether we do it not merely of routine 
and for the formal acquittance of a duty (4@~ootovuEvol). Who has become a better man by attending 
(daily) service for a whole month? That is the point: otherwise the very thing which seems to 
bespeak a flourishing condition (of the Church,) does in fact bespeak an ill condition, when all this 
is done, and nothing comes of it. Would to God (that were all), that nothing comes of it: but indeed, 
as things are, it turns out even for the worse. What fruit do ye get from your services? Surely if you 
were getting any profit by them, ye ought to have been long leading the life of true wisdom (trj¢ 
iAocogtac), with so many Prophets twice in every week discoursing to you, so many Apostles, 
and Evangelists, all setting forth the doctrines of salvation, and placing before you with much 
exactness that which can form the character aright. The soldier by going to his drill, becomes more 

ES perfect in his tactics: the wrestler by frequenting the gymnastic ground becomes more skilful in 
186 wrestling: the physician by attending on his teacher becomes more accurate, and knows more, and 
learns more: and thou—what hast thou gained? I speak not to those who have been members of 

the Church only a year, but to those who from their earliest age have been attending the services. 
Think you that to be religious is to be constant in Church-going (napaBdAAetv tr ovvééer)? This 

is nothing, unless we reap some fruit for ourselves: if (from the gathering together in Church) we 

do not gather (ovuvdywuev) something for ourselves, it were better to remain at home. For our 
forefathers built the Churches for us, not just to bring us together from our private houses and show 

us one to another: since this could have been done also in a market-place, and in baths, and in a 
public procession:—but to bring together learners and teachers, and make the one better by means 

of the other. With us it has all become mere customary routine, and formal discharge of a duty: a 

thing we are used to; that is all. Easter comes, and then great the stir, great the hubbub, and crowding 


675 We have transposed this clause from before, “Behold,” etc. preceding. 


676 Mod. text needlessly adds, Kai katappovobdpev; “And do we make light of these things?” 
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of—I had rather not call them human beings, for their behavior is not commonly human. Easter 
goes, the tumult abates, but then the quiet which succeeds is again fruitless of good. “Vigils, and 
holy hymn-singing.”—And what is got by these? Nay, it is all the worse. Many do so merely out 
of vanity. Think how sick at heart it must make me, to see it all like (so much water) poured into 
a cask with holes in it! But ye will assuredly say to me, We know the Scriptures. And what of that? 
If ye exemplify the Scriptures by your works, that is the gain, that the profit. The Church is a dyer’s 
vat: if time after time perpetually ye go hence without receiving any dye, what is the use of coming 
here continually? Why, the mischief is all the greater. Who (of you) has added ought to the customary 
practices he received from his fathers? For example: such an one has a custom of observing the 
memorial of his mother, or his wife, or his child: this he does whether he be told or whether he be 
not told by us, drawn to it by force of habit and conscience. Does this displease thee, you ask? God 
forbid: on the contrary, I am glad of it with all my heart: only, I would wish that he had gained 
some fruit also from our discoursing, and that the effect which habit has, were also the effect as 
regards us*”’ (your teachers)—the superinducing of another habit. Else why do I weary myself in 
vain, and talk uselessly, if ye are to remain in the same state, if the Church services work no good 
in you? Nay, you will say, we pray. And what of that? “Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of My Father which is in 
heaven.” (Matt. vii. 21.) Many a time have I determined to hold my peace, seeing no benefit accruing 
to you from my words; or perhaps there does accrue some, but I, through insatiableness and strong 
desire, am affected in the same way as those that are mad after riches. For just as they, however 
much they may get, think they have nothing; so I, because I ardently desire your salvation, until I 
see you to have made good progress, think nothing done, because of my exceeding eager desire 
that you should arrive at the very summit. I would that this were the case, and that my eagerness 
were in fault, not your sloth: but I fear I conjecture but too rightly. For ye must needs be persuaded, 
that if any benefit had arisen in all this length of time, we ought ere now to have done speaking. In 
such case, there were no need to you of words, since both in those already spoken there had been 
enough said for you,°” and you would be yourselves able to correct others. But the fact, that there 
is still a necessity of our discoursing to you, only shows, that matters with you are not in a state of 
high perfection. Then what would we have to be brought about? for one must not merely find fault. 
I beseech and entreat you not to think it enough to have invaded*®” the Church, but that ye also 


withdraw hence, having taken somewhat, some medicine, for the curing of your own maladies: 


677 Tovto Kai €¢’ NUGvV yevEoOon, EtEpav EmeroayxOfjvar ovvyGEetav. Morel. Ben. ag’ nudv, “By our means,” idque unum 
probandum, Ed. Par. but €g’ nudv is not as he renders it, in nobis; the meaning is, “where habit works, this is the effect (in the 
case of habit): wish it were so in the case of us (where we work).” 

678 Mod. text “Having been so sufficiently spoken, that ye are able to correct others, efye dnévtwv wpéAeré t1¢ bpiv 
mpooeyiveto, since in their absence some benefit accrued to you.” 

679 omwe Eig "ExxAnotav eubadAnte, GAN Stwe t1 Kal Aabdvtes dvayxwprite. (Above we had the phrase mapabdAderv th 


ouvvééet.) Here the metaphor is taken from an invading army. So below, p. 188, un gubdAns eis ayopav. 
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and, if not from us, at any rate from the Scriptures, ye have the remedies suitable for each. For 
instance, is any passionate? Let him attend to the Scripture-readings, and he will of a surety find 
such either in history or exhortation. In exhortation, when it is said, “The sway of his fury is his 
destruction” (Ecclus. 1. 22); and, “A passionate man is not seemly” (Prov. xi. 25); and such like: 
and again, “A man full of words shall not prosper” (Ps. cxl. 11); and Christ again, “He that is angry 
IN with his brother without a cause” (Matt. v. 22); and again the Prophet, “Be ye angry, and sin not” 
187 (Ps. iv. 4); and, “Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce.” (Gen. xlix. 7.) And in histories, as when 
thou hearest of Pharaoh filled with much wrath, and the Assyrian. Again, is any one taken captive 
by love of money? let him hear, that “There is not a more wicked thing than a covetous man: for 
this man setteth even his own soul for sale” (Ecclus. ix. 9); and how Christ saith, ““Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon” (Matt. vi. 24); and the Apostle, that “the love of money is a root of all evils” 
(1 Tim. vi. 10); and the Prophet, “If riches flow in, set not your heart upon them” (Ps. Ixii. 10); and 
many other like sayings. And from the histories thou hearest of Gehazi, Judas, the chief scribes, 
and that “gifts blind the eyes of the wise.” (Exod. xxiii. 8 and Deut. xvi. 19.) Is another proud? Let 
him hear that “God resisteth the proud” (James iv. 6); and, “Pride is the beginning of sin” (Ecclus. 
x. 14) and, “Every one that hath a high heart, is impure before the Lord.” (Prov. xvi. 5.) And in the 
histories, the devil, and all the rest. In a word, since it is impossible to recount all, let each choose 
out from the Divine Scriptures the remedies for his own hurts. 

So wash out, if not the whole at once, a part at any rate, part today, and part tomorrow, and then 
the whole. And with regard to repentance too, and confession, and almsgiving, and justice also, 
and temperance, and all other things, thou wilt find many examples. “For all these things,” says 
the Apostle, “were written for our admonition.” (1 Cor. x. 11.) If then Scripture in all its discoursing 
is for our admonition, let us attend to it as we ought. Why do we deceive ourselves in vain? I fear 
it may be said of us also, that “our days have fallen short in vanity, and our years with haste.” (Ps. 
Ixxvii. 33.) Who from hearing us has given up the theatres? Who has given up his covetousness? 
Who has become more ready for almsgiving? I would wish to know this, not for the sake of 
vainglory, but that I may be inspirited to more zeal, seeing the fruit of my labors to be clearly 
evident. But as things now are, how shall I put my hand to the work, when I see that for all the rain 
of doctrine pouring down upon you shower after shower, still our crops remain at the same measure, 
and the plants have waxed none the higher? Anon the time of threshing is at hand (and) He with 
the fan. I fear me, lest it be all stubble: I fear, lest we be all cast into the furnace. The summer is 
past, the winter is come: we sit, both young and old, taken captive by our own evil passions. Tell 
not me, I do not commit fornication: for what art thou the better, if though thou be no fornicator 
thou art covetous? It matters not to the sparrow caught in the snare that he is not held tight in every 
part, but only by the foot: he is a lost bird for all that; in the snare he is, and it profits him not that 
he has his wings free, so long as his foot is held tight. Just so, thou art caught, not by fornication, 
but by love of money: but caught thou art nevertheless; and the point is, not how thou art caught, 
but that thou art caught. Let not the young man say, Iam no money-lover: well, but perchance thou 
art a fornicator: and then again what art thou the better? For the fact is, it is not possible for all the 
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passions to set upon us at one and the same time of life: they are divided and marked off, and that, 
through the mercy of God, that they may not by assailing us all at once become insuperable, and 
so our wrestling with them be made more difficult. What wretched inertness it shows, not to be 
able to conquer our passions even when taken one by one, but to be defeated at each several period 
of our life, and to take credit to ourselves for those which (let us alone) not in consequence of our 
own hearty endeavors, but merely because, by reason of the time of life, they are dormant? Look 
at the chariot-drivers, do you not see how exceedingly careful and strict they are with themselves 
in their training-practice, their labors, their diet, and all the rest, that they may not be thrown down 
from their chariots, and dragged along (by the reins)?—See what a thing art is. Often even a strong 
man cannot master a single horse: but a mere boy who has learnt the art shall often take the pair in 
hand, and with ease lead them and drive them where he will. Nay, in India it is said that a huge 
monster of an elephant shall yield to a stripling of fifteen, who manages him with the utmost ease. 
To what purpose have I said all this? To show that, if by dint of study and practice we can throttle 
into submission (yxouev) even elephants and wild horses, much more the passions within us. 
Whence is it that throughout life we continually fail (in every encounter)? We have never practised 
this art: never in a time of leisure when there is no contest, talked over with ourselves what shall 
be useful for us. We are never to be seen in our place on the chariot, until the time for the contest 
IN is actually come. Hence the ridiculous figure we make there. Have I not often said, Let us practise 
188 ourselves upon those of our own family before the time of trial? With our servants (maidac) at home 
we are often exasperated, let us there quell our anger, that in our intercourse with our friends we 
may come to have it easily under control. And so, in the case of all the other passions, if we practised 
ourselves beforehand, we should not make a ridiculous figure in the contests themselves. But now 
we have our implements and our exercises and our trainings for other things, for arts and feats of 
the paleestra, but for virtue nothing of the sort. The husbandman would not venture to meddle with 
a vine, unless he had first been practised in the culture of it: nor the pilot to sit by the helm, unless 
he had first practised himself well at it: but we, in all respects unpractised, wish for the first prizes! 
It were good to be silent, good to have no communication with any man in act or word, until we 
were able to charm (katemddetv) the wild beast that is within us. The wild beast, I say: for indeed 
is it not worse than the attack of any wild beast, when wrath and lust make war upon us? Beware 
of invading the market-place (1 EubdAns eis &yopdv) with these beasts, until thou have got the 
muzzle well upon their mouths, until thou have tamed and made them tractable. Those who lead 
about their tame lions in the market-place, do you not see what a gain they make of it, what 
admiration they get, because in the irrational beast they have succeeded in producing such 
tameness—but, should the lion suddenly take a savage fit, how he scares all the people out of the 
market-place, and then both the man that leads him about is himself in danger, and if there be loss 
of life to others, it is his doing? Well then do thou also first tame thy lion, and so lead him about, 
not for the purpose of receiving money, but that thou mayest acquire a gain, to which there is none 
equal. For there is nothing equal to gentleness, which both to those that possess it, and to those who 
are its objects, is exceeding useful. This then let us follow after, that having kept in the way of 
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virtue, and with all diligence finished our course therein, we may be enabled to attain unto the good 
things eternal, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and 
the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XXX. 


Acts XIII. 42 


“And as they were going out (text rec. ‘from the syn. of the Jews,’) they besought (the Gentiles) 
that these words might be spoken unto them on the following sabbath.” 


Do you mark Paul’s wisdom? He not only gained admiration at the time, but put into them a 
longing desire for a second hearing, while in what he said he dropped some seeds (einwv tiva 
OmEpuata) as it were, and forbore to solve (the questions raised), or to follow out the subject to its 
conclusion, his plan being to interest them and engage their good-will to himself, and not make 
(people) listless and indifferent by casting all at once into the minds of those (who first heard him). 
He told them the fact, that “through this Man is remission of sins announced unto you,” but the 
how, he did not declare. “And when the congregation was broken up, many of the Jews and 
worshipping proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas”—after this point he puts Paul first®*'—“who, 
speaking unto them, persuaded them to continue in the grace of God.” (v. 43.) Do you observe the 
eagerness, how great it is? They “followed” them, it says. Why did they not baptize them 
immediately? It was not the proper time: there was need to persuade them in order to their steadfast 
abiding therein. “And the next sabbath day came almost the whole city together to hear the word 
of God.” (v. 44.) “But when the Jews saw the multitudes, they were filled with envy, and contradicted 
the things spoken by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming.” (v. 45.) See malice wounded in wounding 
others: this made the Apostles more conspicuous—the contradiction which those offered. In the 

IN first instance then they of their own accord besought them to speak (and now they opposed them): 
189 “contradicting,” it says, “and blaspheming.” O recklessness! “Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, 


680 mss. and Edd. damdptioot kai oiker@oa1 €avt@. The Catena has preserved the true reading d&vaptijoat. in the sense, to 
make them hang upon (him for further communications).—Below, 1@ m&vta dOpdov Eig tas Exeivwv P& 178par puxac, the 
éxetvwv distinguishes the first hearers from the people generally: if he had spoken all at once to those, the consequence would 
have been yavvotépous Epydoao8a1, not that “nearly the whole city” should assemble on the following sabbath. 

681 Edd. from E .F. avtoc éaxvtod instead of tob MavAod. We have restored the comments to their proper clauses in the 


Scripture text. 
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and said, It was necessary that the word of God should first have been spoken to you: but seeing 
ye put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 
(v. 46.) Do you mark how by their contentious behavior they the more extended the preaching, and 
(how the Apostles here) gave themselves the more to the Gentiles, having (by this very thing) 
pleaded their justification, and made themselves clear of all blame with their own people (at 
Jerusalem)? (c) See* how by their “envy” they bring about great things, other (than they looked 
for): they brought it about that the Apostles spake out boldly, and came to the Gentiles! For this is 
why he says, “And speaking out boldly, Paul and Barnabas said.” They were to go out to the 
Gentiles: but observe the boldness coming with measure:*? for if Peter pleaded in his justification, 
much more these needed a plea, none having called them there. (ch. xi. 4.) But by saying “To you 
first,” he showed that to those also it was their duty (to preach), and in saying “Necessary,” he 
showed that it was necessary to be preached to them also. “But since ye turn away from it”’—he 
does not say, “Woe unto you,” and “Ye are punished,” but “We turn unto the Gentiles.” With great 
gentleness is the boldness fraught! (a) Also he does not say, “Ye are unworthy,” but “Have judged 
yourselves unworthy. Lo, we turn unto the Gentiles. For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, 
I have sent thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of 
the earth.” (v. 47.) For that the Gentiles might not be hurt at hearing this, as if the case were so 
that, had the Jews been in earnest, they themselves would not have obtained the blessings, therefore 
he brings in the prophecy, saying, “A light of the Gentiles,” and, “for salvation unto the ends of 
the earth. And hearing” (this) “the Gentiles” (v. 48)—this, while it was more cheering to them, 
seeing the case was this, that whereas those were of right to hear first, they themselves enjoy the 
blessing, was at the same time more stinging to those—‘“‘and the Gentiles,” it says, “hearing” (this) 
“were glad, and glorified the word of the Lord: and believed, as many as were ordained unto eternal 
life”: ie., set apart for God.®° Observe how he shows the speediness of the benefit: ““And the word 


682 The order of the exposition in the mss. and Edd. marked by the letters a, b, etc. is much confused, but not irremediably. 
The matter falls into suitable connection, when the parts are taken in the order c, a, d, b. 

683 GAN Spa trv nappnotav peta pEtpov yivouevnvy. A. uETa TO WETPOV. Mod. text yEétpw. If this be not corrupt, it may be 
explained by the clause at the end of c, moAAfjc Emterketas 1 Mapp. Yeuovoa, but then the connection with the following ei yap 
Métpoc x. t. A. is obscure. Perhaps from A. we may restore peta to Ilétpov: “the boldness coming to them after the affair of 
Peter.” 

684 WC EK Tis Exetvwv onovdiic un (om. A. B. ) tuyyxavovta tOv dyadov. 

685 The expression: “As many as were ordained to eternal life believed,” has been both minimized and exaggerated. Chrys. 
points the way to its correct interpretation in saying: “set apart for God” and adding later: “not in regard of necessity.” The writer 
is by no means seeking to define a doctrine of the divine plan in its bearing upon human self-determination, but pointing out a 
historical sequence. Those who became believers were as truly so in God’s plan as they are so in fact. The passage says nothing 
of the relation of God’s ordainment to the believer’s choice. It is an example of the Pauline type of thought which grounds 


salvation upon the eternal purpose of God. Whoever are saved in fact, were saved in God’s purpose. If as matter of fact they are 
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of the Lord was borne through all the region,” (v. 49) diemépeto, instead of dexopileto, “was 
carried or conveyed through (it).” (d) “But the Jews stirred up the devout and honorable women, 
and the chief men of the city, and raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled them 
out of their coasts.” (v. 50.) “The devout women,” (b)**’ instead of the proselyte-women. They did 
not stop at “envy,” but added deeds also. (e) Do you see what they effected by their opposing the 
preaching? to what dishonor they brought these (“honorable women’)? “But they shook off the 
dust of their feet against them, and came unto Iconium.” (v. 51.) Here now they used that terrible 
sign which Christ enjoined, “If any receive you not, shake off the dust from your feet” (Matt. x. 
14; Mark vi. 11); but these did it upon no light ground, but because they were driven away by them. 
This was no hurt to the disciples; on the contrary, they the more continued in the word: “And the 
disciples were filled with joy, and with the Holy Ghost” (v. 52) for the suffering of the teacher does 
not check his boldness, but makes the disciple more courageous. 
“And it came to pass in Iconium, that they went both together into the synagogue of the Jews.” 
(ch. xiv. 1.) Again they entered into the synagogues. See how far they were from becoming more 
Ss timid! Having said, “We turn unto the Gentiles,” nevertheless* (by going into the synagogues) 
190 they superabundantly fortify their own justification (with their Jewish brethren). “So that,” it says, 
“a great multitude both of Jews and Greeks believed.” For it is likely they discoursed as to Greeks 
also. “But the unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and made their minds evil affected against 
the brethren.” (v. 2.) Together (with themselves) now they took to stirring up the Gentiles too, as 
not being themselves sufficient. Then why did the Apostles not go forth thence? Why, they were 
not driven away, only attacked. “Long time therefore abode they speaking boldly in the Lord, which 
gave testimony unto the word of His grace, and granted signs and wonders to be done by their 
hands.” (v. 3.) This caused their boldness; or rather, of their boldness indeed their own hearty 


saved on condition of faith and not through the enforcement of a decretum absolutum, then it is certain that their salvation as 
foreseen in God’s purpose does not exclude their self-determination and personal acceptance.—G.B.S. 

686 drepépeto, was published, E.V. diapéperv cyyeAtac, “to bear tidings,” and d1apépetat 6 Adyos, “the saying is bruited,” 
are classical, but perhaps the expression was not familiar to Chrysostom’s hearers. 

687 "Avti Tod, oUK Eotnoav pExpi Tob CfjAov. As in the mss. this clause follows that at the end of a, &vti tod, diexopteto, the 
avti tod may be only an accidental repetition. At the end of this clause, the mss. have dpa mdéAtv mc (om. A. C. Cat.) dtwKdpevor, 
and then, mc (C. Cat.) Etepa kataox. (beginning of c.) The former clause, as the conclusion of b, may be completed with “they 
extend the preaching,” or the like. But probably 51wxdpevot is due to the scribes, who seem to have understood by ¢rjAovu here 
the zeal of the Apostles, not the envy of the Jews, v. 45. 

688 &k TOAAts MEptovoias SuWS avaipodotv abt@v trv amoAoyiav. The sense is evidently as above, but dvaip. will hardly 
bear this meaning, and perhaps was substituted for some other word by the copyist, who took it to mean, “They leave the Jews 
no excuse.” —The connection is, It was not because they were less bold than when they said, ““We turn unto the Gentiles,” that 
they still went to the Jews first: but ex abundanti they enabled themselves to say to their brethren at Jerusalem, We did not seek 


the Gentiles, until repulsed by the Jews. 
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good-will was the cause—therefore it is that for a long while they work no signs—while the 
conversion of the hearers was (the effect) of the signs, though their boldness also contributed 
somewhat. “But the multitude of the city was divided: and part held with the Jews, and part with 
the Apostles.” (v. 4.) No small matter this dividing. And this was what the Lord said, “I am not 
come to bring peace, but a sword.” (Matt. x. 34.) “And when there was an assault made both of the 
Gentiles, and also of the Jews with their rulers, to use them despitefully, and to stone them, they 
were ware of it, and fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, and unto the region that lieth 
round about: and there they preached the Gospel.” (v. 5—7.) Again, as if they purposely wished to 
extend the preaching after it was increased, they once more sent them out. See on all occasions the 
persecutions working great good, and defeating the persecutors, and making the persecuted 
illustrious. For having come to Lystra, he works a great miracle, by raising the lame man. “And 
there sat a certain man at Lystra, impotent in his feet, being a cripple from his mother’s womb, who 
never had walked: the same heard Paul speak: who steadfastly beholding him, and perceiving that 
he had faith to be healed, said with a loud voice” —why with a loud voice? that the multitude should 
believe—“Stand upright on thy feet.” (v. 8, 9.) But observe, he gave heed, it says, to the things 
spoken by Paul.®! Do you mark the elevation of the man’s mind (@iAocogiav)? He was nothing 
defeated (mapeBAd&fn) by his lameness for earnestness of hearing. “Who fixing his eyes upon him, 
and perceiving,” it says, “that he had faith to be made whole.” He was already predisposed in 
purpose of mind.® And yet in the case of the others, it was the reverse: for first receiving healing 
in their bodies, they were then taken in hand for cure of their souls, but this man not so. It seems 
to me, that Paul saw into his soul. “And he leaped,” it says, “and walked.” (v. 10.) It was a proof 
of his perfect cure, the leaping. “And when the people saw what Paul had done, they lifted up their 
voices, saying in the speech of Lycaonia, The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men. 
And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercurius, because he was the chief speaker. Then 
the priest of Jupiter, which was before their city, brought oxen and garlands unto the gates, and 
would have done sacrifice with the people.” (v. 11-13.) But this purpose was not yet manifest, for 
they spake in their own tongue, saying, “The gods in the likeness of men are come down to us:” 


689 TOV onpEiwv nv. A. has onusiov fv. In the preceding clause, C. yexpi ToAAOD onEia To10b01, the rest ob no1obo1. The 
antithesis trv pEv (om. A.) napprotav...to dé miotedoat must be rendered as above: not as Ben. immo fiduciam addebat ipsorum 
alacritas....Quod autem auditores crederent inter signa reputandum. 

690 Here all the mss. have kai peyaAn tH Pwvi] (to which mod. text adds kai mds, dKove.) then the text 8, 9, 10, followed by 
Ava tt, WEY. TH @. and so all the Edd. But in fact that clause is only the reporter’s abbreviation of the Scripture text, kai [év 
Avotpotc....to] peyaAn tH Pwvij, followed by its comment. 

691 Mod. text adds, todto yap ott to rKovoev.—Below napebAcbn is an expression taken from the foot-race: this was a 
race in which his lameness was no hindrance. 

692 "Hdn wketwto trv mpoaipeorv. Strangely rendered by Erasmus, Jam preelectione assumptus familiariter erat, and Ben. 


Jam preelectionem in familiaritatem assumserat. 
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therefore the Apostle said nothing to them as yet. But when they saw the garlands, then they went 

out, and rent their garments, “Which when the Apostles, Barnabas and Paul, heard of, they rent 

their clothes, and ran in among the people, crying out, and saying, Sirs, why do ye these things? 

We also are men of like passions with you.” (v. 14, 15.) See how on all occasions they are clean 

from the lust of glory, not only not coveting, but even repudiating it when offered: just as Peter 

also said, “Why gaze ye on us, as though by our own power or holiness we had made him to walk” 

(ch. iii. 12)? so these also say the same. And Joseph also said of the dreams, “Is not their 

interpretation of God?” (Gen. Ix. 8.) And Daniel in like manner, “And to me also, not through the 

wisdom that is in me was it revealed.” (Dan. 11. 30.) And Paul everywhere says this, as when he 

iN says, “And for these things who is sufficient? Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think (aught) 

191 as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God.” (2 Cor. ii. 16; 111. 5.) But let us look over again what 
has been said. 

(Recapitulation.) “And when they were gone out,” etc. (v. 42). Not merely were the multitudes 
drawn to them, but how? they besought to have the same words spoken to them again, and by their 
actions they showed their earnestness. “Now when the congregation,” etc. (v. 43.) See the Apostles 
on all occasions exhorting, not merely accepting men, nor courting them, but, “speaking unto them,” 
it says, “they persuaded them to continue in the grace of God. But when the Jews,” etc. (v. 45.) 
Why did they not contradict before this? Do you observe who on all occasions they were moved 
by passion? And they not only contradicted, but blasphemed also. For indeed malice stops at nothing. 
But see what boldness of speech! “It was necessary,” he says, “that the word should have been 
spoken first to you, but since ye put it from you,’—(v. 46) it®? is not put as affronting (though) it 
is in fact what they did in the case of the prophets: “Talk not to us,” said they, “with talk” —(Is. 
xxx. 10): “but since ye put it from you”’—it, he saith, not us: for the affront on your part is not to 
us. For that none may take it as an expression of their piety (that he says,) “Ye judge not yourselves 
worthy,” therefore he first says, “Ye put it from you,” and then, “We turn unto the Gentiles.” The 
expression is full of gentleness. He does not say, We abandon you, but so that it is possible—he 
would say—that we may also turn hither again: and this too is not the consequence of the affront 
from you, “for so hath (the Lord) commanded us.”—(v. 47.) “Then why have ye not done this?” 


693 obdév UPptotiKdv, 6 51 Kal Em THV TPO@. Emoiovv. The meaning appears from the context to be: he speaks throughout 
with much émieiketa. When he says dnw0eio8e, he does not upbraid them with this as bBpic, a personal outrage to himself and 
Barnabas, though in fact he might have done so, being just what their fathers did to the prophets: but he does not say, Ye repulse 
us, for the affront is not to us. And he says it to show that in what he is going to say, “Ye judge yourselves not worthy of eternal 
life,” he does not mean that they do this of humility. In short, he says it not by way of complaint, but to justify what he adds, 
“Lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 

694 Mod. text omits this clause, which we take as an interlocution: q. d. “If the Lord ordered you to go to the Gentiles, why 
did ye not do this in the first instance.” In the next sentence, A. C. kai todto ob map NUdv Tap LUdv Sé yEyoveE TO, pd DUGv 
(B., with accidental omission, Kai todto 1pd DUdv. OUtw yap), meaning, “And this is not our doing, but yours, the ‘before you:’ 


i.e. the Gentiles hearing the word before you. But Cat., kai tobto ov 10 LUV, Tap budv de k. T. A. (attested by the mutilated 
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It was indeed needful that the Gentiles should hear, and this not before you: it is your own doing, 
the “before you.” “For so hath the Lord commanded us: I have set thee for a light of the Gentiles, 
that thou shouldest be for salvation,” i.e. for knowledge which is unto salvation, and not merely of 
the Gentiles, but of all men, “unto the ends of the earth—As many as were ordained unto eternal 
life” (v. 48.): this is also a proof, that their having received these Gentiles was agreeable with the 
mind of God. But “ordained,” not in regard of necessity: “whom He foreknew,” saith the Apostle, 
“He did predestinate.” (Rom. viii. 29.) “And the word of the Lord,” etc. (v. 49.) No longer in the 
city (only) were (their doctrines) disseminated, but also in the (whole) region. For when they of 
the Gentiles had heard it, they also after a little while came over. “But the Jews stirred up the devout 
women, and raised persecution”—observe even of what is done by the women, they are the 
authors—“and cast them,” it says, “out of their coasts” (v. 50), not from the city merely. Then, 
what is more terrible, “they shook off the dust of their feet against them, and came unto Iconium. 
But the disciples, it says, were filled with joy, and with the Holy Ghost.” (v. 51, 52.) The teachers 
were suffering persecution, and the disciples rejoiced. 

“And so spake, that a great multitude,” etc. (ch. xiv. 1.) Do you mark the nature of the Gospel, 
the great virtue it has? “Made their minds evil-affected,” it says, “against the brethren:” (v. 2.) 1.e. 
slandered the Apostles, raised numberless accusations against them: (these people, being simple,”° 
they “made evil-affected,” disposed them to act a malignant part. And see how on all occasions he 
refers all to God. “Long time,” he says, “abode they speaking boldly in the Lord, which gave 
testimony unto the word of His grace.” (v. 3.) Think not this (expression, “Gave testimony,”’) hath 
aught derogatory®® (to the Lord’s Divine Majesty): “Who witnessed,” it is said, “before Pontius 
Pilate.” (1 Tim. vi. 13.) Then the boldness—“and granted signs and wonders to be done by their 


reading in B.) which we have expressed in the translation.—The mod. text has mArv tobto ov Tap NUOV, Tap DUdv dé yEyovE 
TO TPO ULV O@etAov: which Ben. takes to be corrupt, but leaves in the text, only adopting in the translation 16 map NUdv 
dgeiAov, which interpres legisse videtur. Downe ap. Sav. proposes 10 1p6 tobtwv Uyiv dgetAduevov vel dgEiAov. Sed prestare 
videtur lectio quam propono, quamque secutus est vetus Interpres Latinus, Ben. forgetting that the Latin version is Erasmus’s 
(Veruntamen hoc non ex nobis facimus. A vobis autem factum est, quod a nobis oportebat, Erasm.) and was made from E. which 
has no such reading here. Ed. Par. Ben. 2. expresses the sense of E. thus, Quod nos oporteat ante vos gentes erudire,’ it is your 
doing that it is become our duty to teach the Gentiles before you. 

695 amAdotous Svtac (i.e. the Gentiles who would otherwise have received the Apostles) kaxoUpywe d1é0nKav, evidently 
the interpretation of éxdxwoav: not evil-treated the Apostles, etc. 

696 Mi tobto gAattWoEWws Eivat voutons. The innovator (Edd.), mistaking the meaning, connects this and the following 
clauses thus: “For when they said, dte yap éAeyov, “Which witnessed,” saith it, “before Pontius P., then the (His?) boldness was 
shown, but here he speaks concerning the people:” what he meant is not easy to see, nor does it much matter. Below, évtad0a 
Ttepi Tob Aaod ~Pnovy, i.e. the mappnota is in reference to their own nation (Israel): they spake boldly to the Gentiles, fearless of 


the reproaches of the Jews. 
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192 


hands.” Here he speaks it as concerning their own nation. “And the multitude of the city,” etc. (v. 
4,5.) Accordingly they did not wait for it, but saw the intention of attacking them,*” and fled, on 
no occasion kindling their wrath, “to the cities of Lycaonia, Lystra, and Derbe, and the adjacent 
region.” (v. 6.) They went away into the country, not into the cities only.—Observe both the 
simplicity of the Gentiles, and the malignity of the Jews. By their actions they showed that they 
were worthy to hear: they so honored them from the miracles only. The one sort honored them as 
gods, the other persecuted them as pestilent fellows: and (those) not only did not take offence at 
the preaching, but what say they? “The gods, in the likeness of men, are come down to us;” but the 
Jews were offended. “And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercurius.” (v. 11, 12.) I suppose 
Barnabas was a man of dignified appearance also. Here was a new sort of trial, from immoderate 
zeal, and no small one: but hence also is shown the virtue of the Apostles, (and) how on all occasions 
they ascribe all to God. 

Let us imitate them: let us think nothing our own, seeing even faith itself is not our own, but 
more God’s (than ours). “For by grace are ye saved through faith; and this,” saith he, “not of 
ourselves; it is the gift of God.” (Eph. ii. 8.) Then let us not think great things of ourselves, nor be 
puffed up, being as we are, men, dust and ashes, smoke and shadow. For say, Why dost thou think 
great things of thyself? Hast thou given alms, and lavished thy substance? And what of that? Think, 
what if God had chosen not to make thee rich? think of them that are impoverished, or rather, think 
how many have given (not their substance only, but) their bodies moreover, and after their 
numberless sacrifices, have” felt still that they were miserable creatures! Thou gavest for thyself, 
Christ (not for Himself, but) for thee: thou didst but pay a debt, Christ owed thee not.—See the 
uncertainty of the future, and “be not high-minded, but fear’ (Rom. xi. 20); do not lessen thy virtue 
by boastfulness. Wouldest thou do something truly great? Never let a surmise of thy attainments 


697 It seems clear from the fact that the apostles are said to have been aware (v. 6) of what the Jews had done against them, 
that the word opp (v. 5) can hardly mean an “assault” (A.V.) or even “onset” (R.V.) in the sense of any open violence. There 
would be no propriety in Luke adding that they became aware of an attack upon them. ‘Opp must have here the sense of appetitus 
animi—a strong movement of mind, an intention to attack them—‘Trieb” “Drang.” (Meyer.) The word occurs in but one other 
passage (Jas. iii. 4) where the opun of the pilot is spoken of as directing the ship, evidently, meaning the “purpose” or “intention.” 
(So Trench, Gloag, Meyer, Lechler, Alford.)—G.B.S. 

698 obdapod tov OvpOV avToV Exkatovtes (restored to its fitting-place after katépvyov), i.e. as on all occasions we find 
them forbearing to kindle the wrath of their enemies, so here, seeing the intended assault, they fled. Mod. text EvOa obdapo0d 
and éxxatetv ny, “fled to Derbe,” etc. where (the enemies) had nowhere power to let their wrath blaze against them: so that they 
went away into the country-parts, etc. 

699 So the order must be restored instead of, kai to6td prot 51a miotews obK EF NU’ GAA TO TAEOV Tob Oeod: Geod yap 
(noi to S@pov. The mod. text, “And that it is not ours, but the more (part) God’s:” hear Paul saying, “And this not of ourselves, 
it is the gift of God:” omitting 51a miotews, which is essential to the sense.—Perhaps we may read, Kai tobdto, pnot, tO “Sid 1.” 


700 EXUTOUG ETAACVIOAY, “not as thou, ExvTOVS EMaKdploav.” 
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as great enter thy mind. But thou art a virgin? So were those in (the Gospel) virgins, but they got 
no benefit from their virginity, because of their cruelty and inhumanity.””' (Matt. xxv. 12.) Nothing 
like humility: this is mother, and root, and nurse,and foundation, and bond of all good things: 
without this we are abominable, and execrable, and polluted. For say—let there be some man raising 
the dead, and healing the lame, and cleansing the lepers, but with’” proud self-complacency: than 
this there can be nothing more execrable, nothing more impious, nothing more detestable. Account 
nothing to be of thyself. Hast thou utterance and grace of teaching? Do not for this account thyself 
to have aught more than other men. For this cause especially thou oughtest to be humbled, because 
thou hast been vouchsafed more abundant gifts. For he to whom more was forgiven, will love more 
(Luke vii. 47): if so,” then oughtest thou to be humbled also, for that God having passed by others, 
took notice of thee. Fear thou because of this: for often this is a cause of destruction to thee, if thou 
be not watchful. Why thinkest thou great things of thyself? Because thou teachest by words? But 
this is easy, to philosophize in words: teach me by thy life: that is the best teaching. Sayest thou 
that it is right to be moderate, and dost thou make a long speech about this thing, and play the orator, 
pouring forth thy eloquence without a check? But “better than thou is he” shall one say to thee, 
“who teaches me this by his deeds”—for not so much are those lessons wont to be fixed in the mind 
which consist in words, as those which teach by things: since if thou hast not the deed, thou not 
only hast not profited him by thy words, but hast even hurt him the more—‘better thou wert silent.” 
Wherefore? “Because the thing thou proposest to me is impossible: for I consider, that if thou who 
hast so much to say about it, succeedest not in this, much more am | excusable.” For this cause the 
IN Prophet says, “But unto the sinner said God. Why declarest thou My statutes?” (Ps. lx. 16.) For 
193 this is a worse mischief, when one who teaches well in words, impugns the teaching by his deeds. 
This has been the cause of many evils in the Churches. Wherefore pardon me, I beseech you, that 
my discourse dwells long on this evil affection (181). Many take a deal of pains to be able to 
stand up in public, and make a long speech: and if they get applause from the multitude, it is to 
them as if they gained the very kingdom (of heaven): but if silence follows the close of their speech, 
it is worse than hell itself, the dejection that falls upon their spirits from the silence! This has turned 
the Churches upside down, because both you desire not to hear a discourse calculated to lead you 
to compunction, but one that may delight you from the sound and composition of the words, as 
though you were listening to singers and minstrels (k18apwdSav Kai KiWaplotwv, supra p. 68): and 
we too act a preposterous and pitiable part in being led by your lusts, when we ought to root them 


701 did THY WPOTHTA Kai Tv dnavOpwrtav. A strong expression, but so in the Homily on the Parable of the Virgins, Matt. 
p. 751, Am. Ed. p. 470, he interprets that the oil is charity (alms-giving), and that even virgins, lacking this, “are cast out with 
the harlots:” Kai tov dndvOpwrov Kal tov dveAEnpova totnot HET AvTHv (sc. THV T6PVWV). 

702 peta amovotac, so Hom. xxxi. p. 196, ov dmevor|Onoav, “they did not bear themselves proudly.” 

703 obkobv Kal tanetvobo8at xpr}. “if he to whom most is forgiven, loveth most, so ought he to whom more is given, to 


humble himself more.” 
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out. And™ so it is just as if the father of a poor cold-blooded child (already, more delicate than it 
ought to be), should, although it is so feeble, give it cake and cold (drink) and whatever only pleases 
the child, and take no account of what might do it good; and then, being reproved by the physicians, 
should excuse himself by saying, “What can I do? I cannot bear to see the child crying.” Thou poor, 
wretched creature, thou betrayer! for I cannot call such a one a father: how much better were it for 
thee, by paining him for a short time, to restore him to health forever, than to make this short-lived 
pleasure the foundation of a lasting sorrow? Just such is our case, when we idly busy ourselves 
about beautiful expressions, and the composition and harmony of our sentences, in order that we 
may please, not profit: (when) we make it our aim to be admired, not to instruct; to delight, not 
prick to the heart; to be applauded and depart with praise, not to correct men’s manners! Believe 
me, I speak not other than I feel—when as I discourse I hear myself applauded, at the moment 
indeed I feel it as a man (for why should I not own the truth?): Iam delighted, and give way to the 
pleasurable feeling: but when I get home, and bethink me that those who applauded received no 
benefit from my discourse, but that whatever benefit they ought to have got, they lost it while 
applauding and praising, I am in pain, and groan, and weep, and feel as if I had spoken all in vain. 
I say to myself: “What profit comes to me from my labors, while the hearers do not choose to 
benefit by what they hear from us?” Nay, often have I thought to make a rule which should prevent 
all applauding, and persuade you to listen with silence and becoming orderliness. But bear with 
me, I beseech you, and be persuaded by me, and, if it seem good to you, let us even now establish 
this rule, that no hearer be permitted to applaud in the midst of any person’s discourse, but if he 
will needs admire, let him admire in silence: there is none to prevent him: and let all his study and 
eager desire be set upon the receiving the things spoken.—What means that noise again?” I am 
laying down a rule against this very thing, and you have not the forbearance even to hear me!—Many 
will be the good effects of this regulation: it will be a discipline of philosophy. Even the heathen 
philosophers—we hear of their discoursing, and nowhere do we find that noisy applause accompanied 
their words: we hear of the Apostles, making public speeches, and yet nowhere do the accounts 
add, that in the midst of their speeches the hearers interrupted the speakers with loud expressions 
of approbation. A great gain will this be to us. But let us establish this rule: in quiet let us all hear, 


704 Kai tabtov yivetan, lov dv Ei Tig TaTIp Woxpod (mod. text om.) Kai népa Tob Séovtos yaABaKkod narSiou k. T. A. TAaKodvta 
én18@ Kal Woxpov Kai Goa tépmer povov k. t. A. Erasmus translates loosely, videns puerum, quem supra modum tenere amat, 
egrotum, illi frigida et queecumque oblectant, porrigat. Ben., si pater nimis molli puero, etsi infirmanti, frigidam placentam et 
que solum oblectant porrigat. If the text be not corrupt, mépa tod 5. uaA8. may mean, “brought up more tenderly than need be 
although ill,” and Wuxpod, “silly.” But the puxpov following may rather imply the physical sense as above expressed: the child 
is a poor creature, with no warmth or life in it, yet the father instead of warm and nourishing food, gives it cake and cold drink, 
etc. 

705 Aid ti Expotrjoate; even now while he was protesting against this evil custom, derived from the theatres, some of the 
hearers could not refrain from expressing their approbation by applause —Comp. de Sacerdot. lib. v. init. Hom. xv. in Rom. fin, 


Hom, vii. in Laz. §I. xvii. in Matt. §7. 
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and speak the whole (of what we have to say). For if indeed it were the case that we departed 
retaining what we had heard, what I insist upon is, that even so the praise is not beneficial’°—but 
not to go too much into particulars (on this point); let none tax me with rudeness —but since nothing 
is gained by it, nay, it is even mischievous, let us loose the hindrance, let us put a stop to the 
boundings, let us retrench the gambollings of the soul. Christ spoke publicly on the Mount: yet no 
one said aught, until He had finished His discourse. I do not rob those who wish to be applauded: 
on the contrary, I make them to be more admired. It is far better that one’s hearer, having listened 
IN in silence, should by his memory throughout all time applaud, both at home and abroad, than that 
194 having lost all he should return home empty, not possessed of that which was the subject of his 
applauses. For how shall the hearer be otherwise than ridiculous? Nay, he will be deemed a flatterer, 
and his praises no better than irony, when he declares that the teacher spoke beautifully, but what 
he said, this he cannot tell. This has all the appearance of adulation. For when indeed one has been 
hearing minstrels and players, it is no wonder if such be the case with him, seeing he knows not 
how to utter the strain in the same manner: but where the matter is not an exhibition of song or of 
voice, but the drift and purport of thoughts and wise reflection (giooogias), and it is easy for 
every one to tell and report what was said, how can he but deserve the accusation, who cannot tell 
what the matter was for which he praised the speaker? Nothing so becomes a Church as silence 
and good order. Noise belongs to theatres, and baths, and public processions, and market-places: 
but where doctrines, and such doctrines, are the subject of teaching, there should be stillness, and 
quiet, and calm reflection, and a haven of much repose (piAocogia Kai noAvs 6 Aiur). These 
things I beseech and entreat: for I go about in quest of ways” by which I shall be enabled to profit 
your souls. And no small way I take this to be: it will profit not you only, but us also. So shall we 
not be carried away with pride (ExtpaynAifeo8at), not be tempted to love praises and honor, not 
be led to speak those things which delight, but those which profit: so shall we lay the whole stress 
of our time and diligence not upon arts of composition and beauties of expression, but upon the 
matter and meaning of the thoughts. Go into a painter’s study, and you will observe how silent all 
is there. Then so ought it to be here: for here too we are employed in painting portraits, royal 


708 


portraits (every one of them), none of any private man, by means”® of the colors of virtue—How 


706 HdALota pEv OVE OUTW Xprotos O Ematvos. i.e. as appears from the context, “to the preacher:” it does him no good, it 
is even a harm, both by hindering him (k®Avpa) and by elating his mind (oxiptrjpata kai mndyuata tis Wuyiic). In the intermediate 
clause, GAA’ obk &v yKptboAoynoduny, UN LE TIc cypotKias ypa~étw, the meaning implied seems to be—‘as it would be easy 
to show, were it not ungracious to point out to you how little your praise is worth.” 

707 Nepte yap tovtous Cntav. Read tpdmouc. Mod. text adds n&vtac eidéva to the former sentence, and here . yap Kai 
AUTOS TPOTOUG TAaVTOtOUS EMICnTOv. 

708 did TOV XPWHATWV Tis dpetiis. Erasm. and Ben. ungrammatically, propter (ob) coloris virtutem; as meaning that such 
is the virtue or value of the colors, that they are fit to be employed only on imperial portraits. But the connection is plainly this: 


“the colors are the hues of virtue, the pencil is the tongue, the Artist the Holy Spirit.” In the next sentence the old text has: obx 
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now? Applauding again? This is a reform not easy, but (only) by reason of long habit, to be 
effected—The pencil moreover is the tongue, and the Artist the Holy Spirit. Say, during the 
celebration of the Mysteries, is there any noise? any disturbance? when we are baptizing 
(BantiG@pe8a), when we are doing all the other acts? Is not all Nature decked (as it were) with 
stillness and silence?” Over all the face of heaven is scattered this charm (of repose).—On this 
account are we evil spoken of even among the Gentiles, as though we did all for display and 
ostentation. But if this be prevented, the love of the chief seats also will be extinguished. It is 
sufficient, if any one be enamoured of praise, that he should obtain it after having been heard, when 
all is gathered in.”” Yea, I beseech you, let us establish this rule, that doing all things according to 
God’s will, we may be found worthy of the mercy which is from Him, through the grace and 
compassion of His only begotten Son our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father together 
with the Holy Spirit be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


= Homily XXXI. 


Acts XIV. 14, 15 


“Which when the Apostles, Barnabas and Paul, heard of, they rent their clothes, and ran in among 
the people, crying out and saying, Sirs, why do ye these things? We also are men of like passions 
with you, and preach unto you that ye should turn from these vanities unto the living God, which 
made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein.” 


Mark the vehemence with which all this is done by the Apostles: “rent their clothes, ran in, 
cried out,” all from strong affection of the soul, revolted”"' by the things that were done. For it was 


EVKOAOV TOTO GAA TO UN] MOAAH ovvnPeta KatopOwOr\va1, which is corrupt, unless indeed it may be construed, “but (it is) the 
not being, by reason of long habit, successfully achieved: 1.e. it only shows that I have not, such is the force of long habit, 
succeeded in carrying my point.” The mod. text OK ebk. TO Tpayua SoxKEi, Kai TODTO OV PUoEI GAAK TH ovvnOEi& 139° MoAAF 
Untw KatopSodv avto pEUaOnKévat. “It seems to be no easy matter, this: and this, not naturally, but by reason that from long 
habit you have not yet learnt to effect this reformation.” 

709 obk Novxt& 139° Kai oryf (mss. rYouxta Kat oryr)) Ta Ta&VTa KEKOopNTaL (mod. text katéxe1). We alter the punctuation, 
and understand by ta mé&vta not “all the proceedings in Church,” but “all nature.” 

710 Stav ma&vta ovAAEyn, when all (that he has spoken) is gathered in by diligent attention of the hearers. Mod. text dtav 
Tous Kapmous ovAAEyn, “when he collects the fruits.” 


71 A.B. C. Cat. dnootpepopévns Mod. text dnootpepdyevot, and adds Kai mévBous onueia morobvtes, and so CEcumen. 
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a grief, indeed a grief inconsolable, that they should needs be thought gods, and introduce idolatry, 
the very thing which they came to destroy! This also was a contrivance of the devil—but he did 
not prevail.’’” But what say they? “We also are men of like passions with you.” At the very outset 
they overthrew the evil. They said not simply, “Men,” but “As ye.” Then, that they may not seem 
to honor the gods, hear what they add: “Preaching unto you, that ye should turn from these vanities 
unto the living God, Who made heaven, the sea, and all things that are therein.” Observe how they 
nowhere mention things invisible.’!° (b) For’'* they had learnt that one should study not so much 
to say somewhat worthy of God, as to say what is profitable for the hearers. (a) What then? if He 
be Maker of all things, why does He not also attend to these things by His Providence?—‘‘Who in 
times past suffered all nations to walk in their own ways” (v. 16)—but wherefore He suffered them, 
this he does not say, for at present he keeps to the matter of immediate importance, nowhere bringing 
in the name of Christ. Observe, he does not wish to swell the accusation against them, but’ rather 
that they themselves should refer all to God. “Nevertheless, He left not Himself without witness, 


712 A. B.C. dA’ obx notbyacav. The true reading is preserved by Cat. dAA’ odx toyuoev. Mod. text GAA’ obx Novydovolv. 

713 All our mss. t®v mpo@ntdv. From the recapitulation we restore tv dopdtwv. The meaning may be, He abstains from 
the mention of things invisible, because he would recall them from their polytheism, therefore avoids whatever would seem to 
favor the notion of inferior gods. With the restoration dopd&twv we obtain a suitable connection for the part b, both grammatically 
(in respect of the plur. Zua8ov), and in respect of the sense: they spoke only of things visible, for they had learned not always 
to speak according to the dignity of the subject, but according to the needs of the hearers. In the next sentence (a) in A. B. C. ti 
ovv; ei Tavtwv goti Snutoupyds, Sid ti pr} Kal eic tata mpovoei; we may understand by eic tata “the nations of the world, or 
their doings:” but the sense perhaps would be improved by supplying cic after ci, and restoring cic for cic. Perhaps also tadta 
is a corruption of md&vta. “If One be the Maker of all, why not One also direct all by His Providence:” i.e. if One Creator, why 
not One Providence? Why imagine a number of inferior Providences?—Mod. text “nowhere mentioning the Prophets, nor, saying 
for what reason, being Maker of all, He left the Gentiles independent, ta 8vn dgijKev adtévopa.” 

714 From this point to the end of the recapitulation the matter required to be rearranged. The letters show the sequence of the 
parts in the old text: in the mod. text a partial restoration of the order has been attempted. The “method” of the derangement 
explains itself thus—the true order being denoted by the figures 1, 2, 3, etc. we have two portions transposed into the order, 2, 
1; (a, b): then four portions taken alternately in the order 1, 3, 2, 4. (c to f): then again two portions in the order 2, 1, (g, 4): then 
again four portions in the alternate order 1, 3, 2, 4, (Z to m): and lastly, two in the order 2, 1. 

715 GAAG WAAAOV ET TOV OEdv TO Nav kyEtv abtoOUs Exeivous, A. B.C. As v. 17, “Nevertheless,” etc. is placed in the mss. 
before “Observe, he does not wish,” etc. the intention is that t6 m&v should refer to the contents of that verse: “he does not say 
this to increase their culpability, but he wishes them to refer all to God.” But then éxeivous is idle, accordingly mod. text 
substitutes maideve1. We have removed the text v. 17. to the end of this sentence, so that its comment is (c) dpa mac AavOavévtws 
k.t. A. and dpa ov BovAetat x. t. A. will belong to v. 10, and to m&v will refer to their ignorance and walking in their own 
ways.—So Cat. seems to take it, reading cye1 | abtovs Exetvous, viz. he rather refers the whole to God, than to those (the heathen) 


themselves. 
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in that He did good, giving you rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts with food 
and gladness.” (v. 17.) (c) See how covertly he puts the accusation “in that He did good,” etc. And 
yet if God did this, He could not have “let them alone;” on the contrary, they ought to be punished, 
for that, enjoying so great benefits, they had not acknowledged Him, not even as their feeder.’!° 
“From heaven,” he says, “giving you rain.” Thus also David said, “From the fruit of their corn and 
wine and oil were they made to abound” (Ps. iv. 7), and in many places speaking of Creation, he 
N\ brings forward these benefits: and Jeremiah mentions first Creation, then Providence (shown) by 
196 the rains, so that the Apostle here discourses as taught from those Scriptures. “Filling,” he says, 
“with food and gladness.” (Jer. v. 24.) With large liberality (piAotiptac) the food is given, not 
merely for a frugal sufficiency, nor stinted by the need. “And saying these things, they scarcely 
stopped the multitudes” (v. 18)—indeed by this very thing they gained most admiration—“from 
sacrificing to them.” Do you observe that this was the point with them to put an end to that madness? 
“But there came,” it says, “certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium” (v. 19).—Indeed children of 
the devil, that not in their own cities only, but also beyond them, they did these things, and as much 
made it their study to make an end of the preaching, as the Apostles were in earnest to establish 
it!—“and having persuaded the multitude and stoned Paul, they dragged him out of the city.” (e) 
So then, the Gentiles regarded them as gods, but these “dragged” him, “out of the city, supposing 
he had been dead. Having persuaded the multitude’—for it is not likely that all thus reverenced 
them. In the very city in which they received this reverence, in the same were they thus terribly ill 
treated. And this also profited the beholders. “Lest any man,” he says, “should think of me above 
that which he seeth me to be, or that he heareth aught from me.” (v. 20.)—“Howbeit as the disciples 
stood round about him, he rose up and came into the city.” (d) Here is fulfilled that saying, “My 
grace is sufficient for thee, for My strength is made perfect in weakness.” (2 Cor. xii. 9.) Greater 
this than the raising of the lame man! (f) “Came into the city.” Do you mark the zeal, do you mark 
how fervent he’”’ is, how set on fire! He came into the city itself again: for proof that if on any 


716 There was doubtless something polemic in the words of vv. 16, 17 inasmuch as the apostle ascribes to the “living God” 
alone the blessings which the heathen were wont to attribute to their divinities. The language has also a conciliatory element. 
Their guilt is mitigated, no doubt, by their limited light, but by no means removed, because God had given them evidences of 
his goodness and power in the return of seasons and harvests. The thought is closely akin to that in the address at Athens (xvii. 
23-31) where God is said to have overlooked the times of the ignorance of the heathen, and to that of Rom. i. 18-32; Rom. ii. 
14, 15, where emphasis is laid upon the revelation of God to the heathen world which renders their sinful lives without excuse. 
The three passages combined yield the following ideas: (1) God has revealed Himself to the heathen in nature and conscience. 
(2) This revelation is sufficient to found responsibility. (3) As obedience to this inner law would merit God’s approval (Rom. 
ii. 14), so disobedience to it would merit his displeasure. (4) As matter of fact the Gentiles have not followed the light which 
they had and thus they have wickedly brought upon themselves the wrath of God and the penalties of his moral law.—G.B.S. 

117 B. and mod. text have md68ov “his affection,” C. and Cat. om. A. “his zeal, fervent and set on fire.” Below, for 


KateonapKéval, mod. text BobAEoOat oneipat, “because he wished to sow the word (elsewhere).” 
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occasion he did retire, it was because he had sown the word, and because it was not right to inflame 
their wrath. () Then they went over all the cities in which they had been in danger. “And on the 
morrow,” it says, “he went forth with Barnabas to Derbe. And when they had preached the Gospel 
to that city, and had taught many, they returned again to Lystra, and to Iconium, and Antioch, 
confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting them to continue in the faith, and that we must 
through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” (v. 21, 22.) This they said, this they 
showed. But it is purposely so done, not only by’’ the Apostles, but by the disciples also, that they 
may learn from the very outset both the might of the preaching, and that they must themselves also 
suffer such things, that they may stand nobly, not idly gaping for the miracles, but much more 
(ready) for the trials. Therefore also the Apostle himself said, “Having the same conflict which ye 
saw in me and heard.” (Phil. i. 30.) Persecutions succeeded to persecutions: wars, fightings, stonings. 
(g) These things, not less than the miracles, both made them more illustrious, and prepared for them 
a greater rejoicing. The Scripture nowhere says that they returned rejoicing because they had done 
miracles, but (it does say that they rejoiced), that “they were counted worthy for that Name to suffer 
shame.” (ch. v. 41.) And this they were taught of Christ, saying, “Rejoice not that the devils obey 
you.” (Luke x. 20.) For the joy indeed and without alloy is this, to suffer aught for Christ’s sake. 
(i) “And that through much tribulation:” what sort of cheering (mpotpomn) is this? how did they 
persuade them, by telling them at the outset of tribulations? Then also another consolation.’!° “And 
when they had appointed for them elders in every Church,” and had prayed with fasting, they 
commended them to the Lord, on whom they believed.” (v. 23.) Do you mark Paul’s ardor?—Then 
other consolation: “Commended them,” it says, “to the Lord. And after they had passed throughout 


718 ob d1d THV &nooTOAWwv k. T. A. so all our mss. The sense rather requires 510 tovc am. or Evexa THv am. “for the sake of 
the Apostles,” etc. 

719 TapauvOta i.e. by the ordination of elders, as explained below in the recap. “‘but there they needed moAAfjc napapuiac, 
and especially they of the Gentiles, who behooved to be taught much.”—The Ogpydtnes of Paul, shown in his zeal for the 
establishment of the Gospel among the Gentiles: see below at the end of the recap. Then, eita éAAn napapvOta, if it be not an 
accidental repetition of the clause before v. 23. must be referred to the clause, “They commended them to the Lord,” which it 
follows in the mss. 

720 The appointment of elders in every church (which the apostles visited on this journey) is made by Paul and Barnabas. 
Meyer supposes that the apostles only superintended the popular choice by the church itself. The word employed (xe1potovéw), 
meaning to stretch forth the hand, as in voting would seem especially appropriate to the idea of a popular election, but the 
participle here employed (xe1potovrjoavtes) has not the church but Paul and Barnabas for its subject. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to take it in the general and derived sense—to elect—to choose. There were several elders for each church as there 
had been several for each synagogue, the model for the constitution of the early churches. They were also called bishops 
(emtoxomo1). These with the deacons were the only church officers. (Phil. i. 1.) Their duty was to be leaders, teachers, and rulers 
in the churches. They were at once pastors, teachers and rulers. Their functions were codrdinate. No one of them was above the 


others in any particular church. Each church had several co-pastors, teachers or bishops.—G.B.S. 
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Pisidia, they came to Pamphylia. And when they had preached the word in Perga, they went down 

into Attalia (v. 24, 25): (J) and thence sailed to Antioch, from whence they had been recommended 

IN to the grace of God for the work which they fulfilled.” (v. 26.) Why do they come back to Antioch? 

197 To report what had taken place yonder. And besides, there is a great purpose of Providence 

concerned: for it was needful that they should thenceforth preach with boldness to the Gentiles. 

They come therefore, reporting these things, that they may be able to know them: and it is 

providentially ordered, that just then came those who forbade to keep company with the Gentiles 

in order that from Jerusalem they might obtain great encouragement, and so go their ways with 

boldness. And besides, it shows that in their temper there was nothing of self-will: for they come, 

at the same time showing their boldness, in that without the authority of those (at Jerusalem) they 

had preached to the Gentiles, and their obedience, in that they refer the matter to them: for they 

were not made arrogant, as (anevorOnoav) having achieved so great successes. “Whence,” it says, 

“they had been recommended to the grace of God for the work which they had fulfilled.” And yet 

moreover the Spirit had said, “Separate Me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 

them.” (ch. xiii. 2.) “And when they were come, and had gathered the Church together, they rehearsed 

all that God had done with them, and how He had opened the door of faith unto the Gentiles. And 

there they abode long time with the disciples.” (v. 27, 28.) For the city being great had need of 
teachers.—But let us look over again what has been said. 

(Recapitulation.) “Which when the Apostles,” etc. (v. 14). First by the sight they checked them, 
by rending their garments. This did Joshua the son of Nun upon the occasion of the defeat of the 
people. Then think not that this action was unworthy of them: for such was the eagerness, they 
would not otherwise have restrained it would not otherwise have quenched the conflagration (mUpav). 
Therefore when need is to do something that is fit to be done, let us not decline it. For if even after 
all this they hardly persuaded them, if they had not acted thus, what might have been the 
consequence? For if they had not done thus, they would have been thought to make a show of 
humility (tame1vo8povetv), and to be all the more desirous of the honor. And observe their language, 
how in rebuking it is moderated, alike full of wonder and of rebuke. This above all it was that 
hindered them, the saying, “Preaching unto you to turn from these vanities unto God.” (v. 15.) We 
are men indeed, they say, but greater than these: for these are dead things. Mark how they not only 
subvert (the false), but teach (the true), saying nothing about things invisible—“Who made,” say 
they, “heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein. Who in times past,” etc. (v. 16, 
17.) He names as witnesses even the years (in their courses).”' “And there came thither certain 
Jews,” etc. (v. 19.) O that Jewish madness! Among a people that had so honored the Apostles, they 
had the hardihood to come, and to stone Paul. “And they dragged him out of the city,” being afraid 


721 tous éviavtovc. Cat. tovs Eviavoiaious vEtous, “the yearly rains.” —Below, our mss. have, “And out of the city,” being 
afraid of those, O the madness! “they dragged him.” etc. (@ tijg wavias! repeated from above).—Mod. text But “out of the city 


they dragged” (him). perhaps being afraid of him, éxeivov. 
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of those (others),—‘‘Supposing he had been dead.” (k) “Howbeit,” etc. “and came into the city.” 
(v. 20.) For that the spirits of the disciples might not be downcast because they who were accounted 
gods suffered such treatment, they came in unto them and discoursed. “Then on the morrow,” etc. 
And observe, first he goes forth to Derbe, and then comes back to Lystra and Iconium and Antioch, 
(v. 21) giving way to them while their passions are roused, but when they have ceased, then attacking 
them again. Do you mark, that it was not by (supernatural) grace that they managed all that they 
did, but by their own diligence? “Confirming,” it says “the souls of the disciples:” EniotnpiJovtec, 
“further establishing;” so that they were established, but they added more thereto. “And that we 
must,” etc. (v. 22): they foretold (this), that they might not be offended. “And when they had 
appointed for them,” etc. Again the ordinations accompanied with fastings: and again fasting, that 
purifying of our souls. (m) “And having prayed,” it says, “with fastings, they commended them 
unto the Lord” (v. 23): they taught them to fast also in their trials. (0) Why did they not make elders 
in Cyprus nor in Samaria? Because the latter was near to Jerusalem, the former to Antioch, and the 
word was strong there; whereas in those parts they needed much consolation, especially they of 
the Gentiles, who behooved to have much instruction. “And when they were come,” etc. (v. 27.) 
They came, teaching them that with good reason had they been ordained by the Spirit. (n) They 
said not what they themselves, but “what God had done with them.” It seems to me, that they mean 
their trials. It was not for nothing that they come here, nor to rest, but providentially guided by the 
iN Spirit, to the end that the preaching to the Gentiles might be firmly established. (p) And mark Paul’s 
198 ardor. He does not ask whether it be right to speak to Gentiles, but he straightway speaks: therefore 
it is that he says, “I did not refer myself to flesh and blood.” (Gal. i. 16.) 

For it is indeed” a great thing, a great, a generous soul (like this)! How many have since 
believed, and none of them all has shone like him! What we want is earnestness, exceeding ardor, 
a soul ready to encounter death. Else is it not possible to attain unto the Kingdom, not being crucified. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. For if in war it is impossible to come off safe while living daintily, 
and trafficking, and huckstering and idling, much more in this war. Or think ye not that it is a war 
worse than all others? Unfra, p. 204, note 1.) “For we wrestle not,” he says, “against flesh and 
blood.” (Eph. vi. 12.) Since even while taking our meals and walking, and bathing, the enemy is 
present with us, and knows no time of truce, except that of sleep only: nay, often even then he 
carries on the war, injecting into us unclean thoughts, and making us lewd by means of dreams. 
We watch not, we do not rouse ourselves up, do not look to the multitude of the forces opposed to 
us, do not reflect, that this very thing constitutes the greatest misfortune—that though surrounded 
by so great wars, we live daintily as in time of peace. Believe me, worse than Paul suffered may 
have to be suffered now. Those enemies wounded him with stones: there is a wounding with words, 
even worse than stones. What then must we do? The same that he did: he did not hate those who 


722 Méya yap Ovtws ueyaAn Woxn yevvata: for this, which is evidently meant as eulogy of St Paul. the mod. text substitutes 
Méya Svtwe cya8ov 1 OAiWic: Kal UeyaAns Woyiis Kai yevvatac KatopOwya. “A great benefit indeed is affliction, and an 


achievement of a great and generous soul.” 
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cast stones at him, but after they had dragged him out, he entered again into their city, to be a 
benefactor to those who had done him such wrongs. If thou also endurest him who harshly insults 
thee, and has done thee wrongs, then hast thou too been stoned. Say not, “I have done him no 
injury.” For what injury had Paul done, that he should be stoned? He was announcing a Kingdom, 
he was bringing men away from error, and bringing them to God: benefits these, worthy of crowns, 
worthy of proclamation by voice of herald, worthy of a thousand good things—not of stones. And 
yet (far from resenting) he did’? just the contrary. For this is the splendid victory. “And they dragged 
him,” (v. 19) it says. These too they often drag: but be not thou angry; on the contrary, preach thou 
the word with gentleness. Hath one insulted thee? Hold thy peace, and bless if thou canst, and thou 
also hast preached the word, hast given a lesson of gentleness, a lesson of meekness. I know that 
many do not so smart under wounds, as they do under the blow which is inflicted by words: as 
indeed the one wound the body receives the other the soul. But let us not smart, or rather feeling 
the smart let us endure. Do you not see the pugilists, how, with their heads sorely battered, they 
bite their teeth into their lips, and so bear their smarts kindly? No need to grind the teeth, no need 
to bite (the lips). Remember thy Master, and by the remembrance thou hast at once applied the 
remedy. Remember Paul: reflect that thou, the beaten hast conquered, and he the beater, is defeated; 
and by this hast thou cured the whole. It’ is the turning of the scale a moment and thou hast 
achieved the whole: be not hurried away, do not even move, thou hast extinguished the whole (fire). 
Great’* eloquence of persuasion there is in suffering aught for Christ: thou preachest not the word 


of faith, but thou preachest the word of patience (eiAocogtac). But, you will say, the more he sees 
my gentleness, the more he sets upon me. Is it for this then that thou art pained, that he increases 
thy rewards the more? “‘But”® this is the way,” you say, “to make him unbearable.” This is mere 
pretext of thine own littleness of mind: on the contrary, the other is the way to make him unbearable, 
namely, that thou avenge thyself. If God had known, that through forbearance of revenge, the unjust 
became unbearable, He would not have done”’ this Himself: on the contrary, He would have said, 
Avenge thyself: but He knew, that other than this is the more likely way to do good. Make not thou 
a law contrary to God: do as He bids thee. Thou art not kinder than He that made us. He hath said, 


723 GAN Spws tavavtia énoter. But A. EnaB_ev, mod. text Enaoyev, “the treatment he received was just the opposite to these 
(honors).” 
724 touc od6vtac Evdcxvovotv. Erasm. dentibus studentes, E€vdaxdvtec mod. text for which, as “gnashing the teeth” does not 


suit the context, Ben. gives dentes excussi. 

725 porn EoT1, Kal TO Nav KatTMpPOWoas EVBEWS, UN] ovvapTayyis WNSE KIvNOfic. Mod. text ponn éot, “be not hurried, and 
thou” etc; un K1v., “do not move, and,” etc.—Below peydAn napapvOia. meaning either consolation to the beholders, or rather 
as below, a soothing of the excited passions of the opponent. 

726 "AAN cxpnotos yivetan: i.e. “It is bad for himself that he should go unpunished: so he becomes good for nothing.” 

727 émotnoev: i.e. “He would not Himself have exercised this forbearance.” Mod. text émétaéev, “He would not have enjoined 


this.” 
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“Bear to be wronged:” thou sayest, “I requite wrong for wrong, that he may not become unbearable.” 
ies Hast thou then more care for him than God has? Such talk is mere passion and ill temper, arrogance 
199 and setting up laws against God’s laws. For even if the man were hurt (by our forbearance), would 
it not be our duty to obey? When God orders anything, let us not make a contrary law. “A submissive 
answer,” we read, turneth away wrath” (Prov. xvi. 1): not an answer of opposition. If it profits thee, 
it profits him also: but if it hurts thee who art to set him right, how much more will it hurt him? 
“Physician, heal thyself.” Hath one spoken ill of thee? Commend him thou. Hath he reviled thee? 
Praise him thou. Hath he plotted against thee? Do him a kindness. Requite him with the contrary 
things, if at least thou at all carest for his salvation and wish not thou to revenge thine own suffering. 
And yet, you will say, though he has often met with long-suffering from me he has become worse. 
This is not thine affair, but his. Wilt thou learn what wrongs God suffered? They threw down His 
altars, and slew His prophets (1 Kings xix. 10), yet He endured it all. Could He not have launched 
a thunderbolt from above? Nay, when He had sent His prophets, and they killed them, then He sent 
His Son (Matt. xxi. 37), when they wrought greater impieties, then He sent them greater benefits. 
And thou too, if thou seest one exasperated, then yield the more: since this madness has greater 
need of soothing (mapauOtac). The more grievous his abuse of thee, the more meekness does he 
need from thee: and even as a gale”* when it blows strong, then it requires yielding to, so also he 
who is in a passion. When the wild beast is most savage, then we all flee: so also should we flee 
from him that is angry. Think not that this is an honor to him: for is it an honor we show to the wild 
beast, and to madmen, when we turn aside out of their way? By no means it is a dishonor and a 
scorn: or rather not dishonor and scorn, but compassion and humanity. Seest thou not how the 
sailors, when the wind blows violently, take down their sails, that the vessel may not sink? how, 
when the horses have run away with the driver, he only leads them into the (open) plain, and does 
not pull against them that he may not voluntarily exhaust his strength? This do thou also. Wrath is 
afire, it is a quick flame needing fuel: do not supply food to the fire, and thou hast soon extinguished 
the evil. Anger has no power of itself; there must be another to feed it. For thee there is no excuse. 
He is possessed with madness, and knows not what he does; but when thou, seeing what he is, 
fallest into the same evils, and art not brought to thy right senses by the sight, what excuse can 
there be for thee? If coming to a feast thou see at the very outset of the feast some one drunken and 
acting unseemly, would not he, who after seeing him makes himself drunk, be much more 
inexcusable? Just so it is here. Do we think it any excuse to say, I was not the first to begin? This 
is against us, that even the sight of the other in that condition did not bring us to our right senses. 
It is just as if one should say, “I did not murder him first.” For this very thing makes thee deserving 
of punishment, that even upon the warning of such a spectacle thou didst not restrain thyself. If 
thou shouldest see the drunken man in the act of vomiting, retching, bursting, his eyes strained, 
filling the table with his filthiness, everybody hurrying out of his way, and then shouldest fall into 


728 All our mss. kai ka8dnep mupetos Stav opodpov mv_evon, and this the Edd. retain without remark. We restore nvebua, 


or &vepos...opddpa. Between mvedua and &vepos as an interlinear correction arose the absurd reading mupetoc. 
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the same state thyself, wouldest thou not be more hateful? Like him is he that is in a passion: more 
than he who vomits, he has his veins distended, his eyes inflamed, his bowels racked; he vomits 
forth words far more filthy than that food; all crude what he utters, nothing duly digested, for his 
passion will not let it be. But as in that case excess of fumes (xuuWv), making an uproar in the 
stomach, often rejects all its contents; so here, excess of heat, making a tumult in the soul suffers 
him not to conceal what it were right to leave unsaid, but things fit and unfit to be spoken, he says 
all alike, not putting the hearers but himself to shame. As then we get out of the way of those that 
vomit, so let us from those who are angry. Let us cast dust upon their vomit: By doing what?” By 
holding our peace: let us call the dogs to eat up the vomit. I know that ye are disgusted at hearing 
this: but I wish you to feel this same disgust when ye see these things take place, and not to be 
pleased at the thing. The abusive man is filthier than the dog that returneth to its own vomit. For if 
indeed having vomited once he were done with it, he would not be like that dog: but if he vomits 
the same things again, it is plain that he does so from having eaten the same again. What then is 
IN more abominable than such an one? What filthier than that mouth which chews such food? And 
200 yet this is a work of nature, but the other not or rather both the one and the other are contrary to 
nature. How? Since it is not according to nature to be causelessly abusive, but against nature: he 
speaks nothing then like a man, but part as beast, part as madman. As then the disease of the body 
is contrary to nature, so also is this. And to show that it is contrary to nature, if he shall continue 
in it, he will perish by little and little: but if he continue in that which is natural, he will not perish. 
I had rather sit at table with a man who eats dirt, than with one who speaks such words. See ye not 
the swine devouring dung? So also do these. For what is more stinking than the words which abusive 
men utter? It is their study to speak nothing wholesome, nothing pure, but whatever is base, whatever 
is unseemly, that they study both to do and say: and what is worse, they think to disgrace others, 
while they in fact are disgracing themselves. For that it is themselves they disgrace is plain. For, 
leaving out of the question those who speak lies (in their railings), say it be some notorious harlot, 
or even from the stage some other (abandoned creature), and let that person be having a fight with 
some other person: then let the latter cast this up to the former (what she or he is), and the former 
retort upon the latter the same reproach: which of them is most damaged by the words? For” the 
former is but called what in fact he or she is, which is not the case with the other: so that the first 
gets nothing more in the way of shame (than there was before), while to the other there accrues a 


729 In the mod. text ti moiobvtes; is placed before Koviv emip and o1y@vtes is connected with tovs Kivac KaA@pev: “by 
holding our peace let us call the dogs,” etc. 

730 In the original the sense is perplexed by the negligent use of the demonstr. obtoc and éxeivoc, supra p. 42. The meaning 
is: “B. (the second person mentioned) says to A. (suppose a népvn TEpipavrs), “You are so and so,” such being the fact: she 
retorts with a like reproach, which is not true: whether is most damaged (UBptotat)? Not she, for being what the other calls her 
she is just where she was before. The disgrace is to him; and that, not from her words, for they do not fit: but from his own 
indecent railing: so that he thinking to disgrace her has more disgraced himself. He is more disgraced by calling the other the 


thing that she is, than by being called by her the thing that he is not.” 
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great accession of disgrace. But again, let there be some hidden actions (mod. text eipyaoueva 
“which have been done”’), and let only the person abusing know of them: then, holding his peace 
until now, let him openly parade (€xmoumevétw) the reproach: even so, he himself is more disgraced 
than the other. How? by making himself the herald of the wickedness, so”! getting for himself 
either the imputation of not being privy to any such thing, or the character of one not fit to be 
trusted. And you shall see all men forthwith accuse him: “If indeed he had been privy to a murder 
being done, he ought to have revealed it all:” and so they regard him with aversion as not human 
even, they hate him, they say he is a wild beast, fierce and cruel: while the other they pardon much 
rather than him. For we do not so much hate those that have wounds, as those that compel one to 
uncover and show them. Thus that man has not only disgraced the other, but himself as well and 
his hearers, and the common nature of men: he has wounded the hearer, done no good. For this 
reason Paul says: “If there be any word that is good for edifying, that it may minister grace unto 
the hearers.” (Eph. iv. 29.) Let us get a tongue speaking only good things, that we may be lovely 
and amiable. But indeed, everything is come to that pitch of wickedness, that many boast of the 
very things, for which they should hide their faces. For the threats of the many are of this kind: 
“thou canst not bear my tongue,” say they. Words, these, worthy only of a woman, of an abandoned 
drunken old hag, one of those that are dragged (to punishment)’ in the forum, a procuress. Nothing 
more shameful than these words, nothing more unmanly, more womanlike, than to have your 
strength in the tongue, and to think great things of yourself because you can rail, just like the fellows 
in processions, like the buffoons, parasites, and flatterers. Swine they are rather than men, who 
pride themselves upon this. Whereas you should (sooner) have buried yourself, and if another gave 
you this character, should recoil from the charge as odious and unmanly, instead of that you have 
made yourself the herald of (your own) disgrace (bBpewv). But you will not be able to hurt him 
you speak ill of. Wherefore I beseech you, considering how the wickedness is come to such a height, 
that many boast of it, let us return to our senses, let us recover those who are thus mad, let us take 
away these councils’? out of the city, let us make our tongue gracious, let us rid it of all evil speaking, 
I, that being clean from sins, we may be able to draw down upon us the good-will from above, and 
201 to have mercy vouchsafed unto us from God, through the grace and compassion of His only-begotten 
Son, with Whom to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, 
world without end. Amen. 


731 covveldnotas émiotov 56€av AaBwv: which being unintelligible, must be restored by replacing 1 before aovuv. and before 
dmiotou(so mod. text rightly for émtotov). “He gets the 56a either of dovvets. in which case he is a foul calumniator, or of an 
dmotoc:” which latter in the way in which it is put supra Hom. xiv. p. 193: “as regards himself, he has shown all men that he 
is not to be trusted, as not knowing how to screen his neighbor’s faults.” 

732 TOV EW dyopas ovpopevwv, not as Ben. eorum qui forum frequentant: but, “one of those old hags, bawds, and the like, 
whom for their crimes you may see dragged by the officers to punishment, and screaming out their foul-mouthed railings.” 


733 Tadta EK Tis MOAEWS Ta ovvEedpia. So all our mss.: perhaps tavtas—tas ovvnGEras. 
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Homily XXXI1. 


Acts XV. 1 


“And certain men which came down from Judea taught the brethren, and said, Except ye be 
circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.” 


Mark’ how at every step of the right progress in respect of the Gentiles, the beginning is 
brought in as matter of necessity. Before this (Peter) being found fault with, justified himself, and 
said all that he said in the tone of apology, which was what made his words acceptable: then, the 
Jews having turned away, upon this (Paul) came to the Gentiles. Here again, seeing another 
extravagance coming in, upon this (the apostle) enacts the law. For as it is likely that they, as being 
taught of God, discoursed to all indifferently, this moved to jealousy them of the Jews (who had 
believed). And they did not merely speak of circumcision, but they said, Ye cannot even be saved. 
Whereas the very opposite to this was the case, that receiving circumcision they could not be saved. 
Do you mark how closely the trials succeed each other, from within, from without? It is well ordered 
too, that this happens when Paul is present, that he may answer them. “When therefore Paul and 
Barnabas had no small dissension and disputation with them, they determined that Paul and Barnabas, 
and certain other of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the apostles and elders about this question.” 
(v. 2.) And Paul does not say, What? Have I not a right to be believed after so many signs? but he 
complied for their sakes. “And being brought on their way by the Church, they passed through 
Phenice and Samaria, declaring the conversion of the Gentiles: and they caused great joy unto all 
the brethren.” (v. 3.) And observe, the consequence is that all the Samaritans also, learn what has 
come to the Gentiles: and they rejoiced. “And when they were come to Jerusalem, they were received 
of the Church, and of the apostles and elders, and they declared all things that God had done with 
them.” (v. 4.) See what a providence is here! “But there rose up certain of the sect of the Pharisees 
which believed, saying, That it was needful to circumcise them, and to command them to keep the 
law of Moses. And the apostles and elders came together to consider of this matter. And when there 
had been much disputing, Peter rose up and said unto them, Men and brethren, ye know how that 


734 “Opa navtaxod tis cic ta Ov SiopO\wWoews (the putting things right, the introduction of the right and proper course: mod. 
text petabdoews) dvayKatav trv apxrv eioayouévnv. Mod. text an’ abtav eioay. which Ben. renders, vide ubique transitum 
ad Gentes necessario a Judeis inductum. But the meaning is: “Throughout, it is so ordered by the Providence of God, that the 
Apostles do not seem to act spontaneously in this matter, but to be led by the force of circumstances.” The persons (Peter, Paul, 
James) are not specified, the sense being: First, upon fault being found, there is apologizing and self-justifying: then, upon the 
Jews’ open aversion, the preaching comes to the Gentiles: now, upon a new emergency, a law is enacted.—In the next sentence, 


B.C. d1agdpwes: A. and mod. text dd1apdpws, which we retain. 
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of old days God made choice among us, that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of 
the Gospel, and believe.” (v. 5-7.) Observe Peter from the first standing aloof (kexwpioyévov) 
from the affair, and even to this time judaizing. And yet (says he) “ye know.” (ch. x. 45; xi. 2.) 
Perhaps those were present who of old found fault with him in the matter of Cornelius, and went 
in with him (on that occasion): for this reason he brings them forward as witnesses. “From old 
days,” he says, “did choose among you.” What means, “Among you?” Either, in Palestine, or, you 
being present. “By my mouth.” Observe how he shows that it was God speaking by him, and no 
human utterance. “And God, that knoweth the hearts, gave testimony unto them:” he refers them 
to the spiritual testimony: “by giving them the Holy Ghost even as unto us.” (v. 8.) Everywhere he 
puts the Gentiles upon a thorough equality. “And put no difference between us and them, having 
purified their hearts by faith.” (v. 9.) From faith alone, he says, they obtained the same gifts. This 
is also meant as a lesson to those (objectors); this is able to teach even them that faith only is needed, 
IN not works nor circumcision. For indeed they do not say all this only by way of apology for the 
202 Gentiles, but to teach (the Jewish believers) also to abandon the Law. However, at present this is 
not said. “Now therefore why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples?” (v. 10.) 
What means, “Tempt ye God?” As if He had not power to save by faith. Consequently, it proceeds 
from a want of faith, this bringing in the Law. Then he shows that they themselves were nothing 
benefited by it, and he turns the whole (stress of his speech) against the Law, not against them, and 
(so) cuts short the accusation of them: “which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear. But we 
believe that through the grace of the Lord Jesus we shall be saved, even as they.” (v. 11.) How full 
of power these words! The same that Paul says at large in the Epistle to the Romans, the same says 
Peter here. “For if Abraham,” says (Paul), “was justified by works, he hath whereof to glory, but 
not before God.” (Rom. iv. 2.) Do you perceive that all this is more a lesson for them than apology 
for the Gentiles? However, if he had spoken this without a plea for speaking, he”* would have been 
suspected: an occasion having offered, he lays hold of it, and speaks out fearlessly. See on all 
occasions how the designs of their foes are made to work with them. If those had not stirred the 
question, these things would not have been spoken, nor what follows.”*° 


735 Mod. text iowe obSapdc brontoc fy, “perhaps he would not have been any way suspected.” 

736 With Luke’s narrative of the Apostolic council at Jerusalem should be compared Paul’s (Gal. ii.) which gives additional 
particulars. The conference marked an epoch in the history of the church. Here came into decisive conflict two opposing 
tendencies—the Pharisaic tendency which insisted that the Gentiles must enter the Kingdom through the door of the law, and 
the catholic spirit which, following the principles of Stephen’s apology and appreciating the revelations made to Peter, insisted 
that adherence to the Mosaic law was not only unnecessary, but was positively inconsistent with the freedom and completeness 
of Christ’s salvation. The decree of the council was, no doubt, of great service in checking the Judaizing tendencies of the early 
church. It was in the line of this decree that the work of Paul was done, as the champion of catholic Christianity. The chief points 
to be noted in v. 1-12 are: (1) The representatives of the narrower Jewish view came to Antioch on purpose to antagonize the 


work of Paul and Barnabas among the Gentiles (v. 1). (2) They took the extreme position that salvation depended on circumcision 
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(Recapitulation.) (b) But”’ let us look more closely at what has been said. “And certain men,” 
etc. In Jerusalem, then, there were not any believers from among the Gentiles: but in Antioch of 
course there were. Therefore”* there came down certain yet laboring under this disease of the love 
of rule, and wishing to have those of the Gentiles attached to them. And yet Paul, though he too 
was learned in the Law, was not thus affected. ““When therefore Paul and Barnabas had no small 
disputation with them,” etc. (v. 2.) But when he returned from thence, the doctrine also became 
more exact. For if they at Jerusalem enjoin no such thing, much more these (have no right to do 
so). “And being brought on their way,” etc, “they caused no small joy to the brethren.” (v. 3.) Do 
you mark, as many as are not enamoured of rule, rejoiced in their believing? It was no ambitious 
feeling that prompted their recitals, neither was it for display, but in justification of the preaching 
to the Gentiles. (v. 4.) Thus they say nothing of what had happened in the matter of the Jews.’° 
“But there arose up certain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed,” etc. (v. 5.) (a) But even if 
they would needs bring over the Gentiles to their side, they learn that neither must the Apostles 
overlook it.”° “And the Apostles and elders,” etc. (v. 6.) “Among us,” he says, “God chose:” and 
“from old days:” long ago, he says, not now. And™' this too is no small point—at a time when Jews 


and caused great anxiety and debate among the Gentile Christians regarding their relations to the Mosaic law (v. 2). (3) The 
Apostles and messengers who were sent to appeal the question to the leaders of the mother church at Jerusalem answered their 
objections by the fact of the Gentiles’ conversion (v. 3-5). (4) Peter’s position was now clear and pronounced. This is implied 
even in his subsequent conduct at Antioch whence he withdrew from the Gentiles (Gal. ii. 11 sq.) which Paul represents as an 
inconsistency. (5) Peter’s view is first given both on account of his prominence among the Apostles and because he had been 
the first to bear the gospel to the Gentiles.—G.B.S. 

737 In the mss. and Edd. the part marked (b) is transposed to the beginning (c) of the remarks introductory to the morale, so 
that the Recapitulation (announced by mod. text at the end of the first sentence of (a) is split into two halves and the latter given 
first. In the old text the two parts (b) (c) make the entire Recapitulation, so that it is by no means dxpiféotEepov. 

738 Mod. text “Therefore they depart (thither) and stay no short time there (ch. xiv. 28). ’ But there arose certain of the Pharisees 
(v. 5) yet laboring under the disease,” etc. 

739 TOV Eig TOUS lovdatous ovuberKdtwv: i.e. of the dispute about circumcision, see below p. 203, note 7. The first sentence 
of (c) “Great effrontery (this) of the Pharisees,” etc., would come in suitably here, but it is required for introduction of the sentence 
which follows it, “But see the Apostles,” etc. 

740 Here mod. text has the formula, ’AAN’ idwuev dvwOev ta cipnueva. 

741 Kai todto 8 ov piKpov, Tovdatwv MLotevovTWv Kal TOUTWV OVK ATOOTPAPEVTWV, ATO TOD TOTO, dO Tod Ka1pob. Mod. 
text substitutes the sense of the latter words: 500 toUtotc 6 Aéye1 MLotODTUN, TH Ka1p@ kal TH tonw: but for the former, ob prKkpdov 
dé TO Kal Tovdaiwv MloTEVd6VTWV TodTO anooTPAGr Val, quod etiam Judwis credentibus hoc avertatur. Ben. We reject tovtwv, 
which disturbs the sense. He says: “Long ago—therefore why raise this question now, which was settled in those early days, 
when Jews received the faith, not rejected it with aversion? which aversion of theirs is now the occasion of the preachers’ turning 
to the Gentiles. Yet even then the will of God was plainly declared. Thus the Apostle argues strongly both from the place—here 


in the midst of the Jews—and from the time.” 
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believed, not turned away (from the Gospel). “Among us;” an argument from the place: “of old 
days,” from the time. And that expression, “Chose:” just as in their own case” he says not, (so) 
willed it, but, “Chose that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the Gospel and believe.” 
IN Whence is this proved? From the Spirit. Then he shows that the testimony given them is not of 
203 grace merely, but of their virtue. “And God which knoweth the hearts bare them witness” (v. 8); 
having afforded to them nothing less (than to us), for, he says, “Put no difference between us and 
them.” (v. 9.) Why then, hearts are what one must everywhere look to.”? And it is very appositely 
said, ‘““God that knoweth the hearts bare them witness:” as in the former instance, “Thou, Lord, that 
knowest the hearts of all men.” (ch. 1. 24.) For to show that this is the meaning, observe what he 
adds, “Put no difference between us and them.” When he has mentioned the testimony borne to 
them, then he utters that great word, the same which Paul speaks, “Neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision.” (1 Cor. vii. 19.) “That he may make the twain one in Himself.” 
(Eph. ii. 5.) Of all these the seeds lie in Peter’s discourse. And he does not say (between) them of 
the circumcision, but “Between us,” that is the Apostles, “and them.” Then, that the expression, 
“no difference” may not seem an outrage, After faith, he says—‘“Having purified their hearts by 
faith” (v. 10)—He thoroughly cleansed them first.“ Then he shows, not that the Law was evil, but 
themselves weak.—‘“But we believe that through the grace of the Lord Jesus we shall be saved 
even as they.” (v. 11.) Mark how he ends with a fearful consideration. He” does not discourse to 
them from the Prophets, but from things present, of which themselves were witnesses. Of course” 
(the Prophets) also themselves anon add their testimony (infra v. 15), and make the reason stronger 
by what has now come to pass. And observe, he first permits the question to be moved in the Church, 
and then speaks. “And put no difference between’”—he said not, them of the circumcision, but “us 


742 Worep én’ avtOv: referring to i. 24. as below on kapdioyvwotns. He means, “It was a purpose of the Lord, and a high 
distinction: therefore he does not say, He would, or was willing that the Gentiles should hear, but He elected me for this work, 
as He elected us to the Apostleship.” 

743 “Apa Kapdtas dei navtaxod Cnteiv. i.e. “He implies that God, as knowing the hearts of all men saw the fitness of these 
Gentiles, therefore chose them, and made no distinction between us and them in point of fitness. Consequently, the heart, not 
circumcision, is what we must everywhere look to. Nay, he adds, this same expression, kapS1oyvwortngs was used by the Apostles 
on the occasion above referred to: so that Peter, by using it here also, declares the Gentiles to be upon a par with the Apostles 
themselves: no difference between us the Apostles, and them.” 

744 mss. "EexdOape mpdtepov tov Adyov, Kal tote k. T. A. Either tov Adyov has come in from another place (perhaps after 
cic poBepov katéAnée below), or some words are lost, e.g. miotet tf Eig TOV Adyov. 

745 The pofepov is in the ka’ ov tpdmov Kdxeivot. “Our danger, through the Law, is greater than theirs. Not only are they 
put upon a par with us, but we may be thankful to be put upon a par with them.” To bring out this point, he reviews the tenor 
and drift of St. Peter’s speech. 

746 Eixétwe¢ Kai avtoi Aoimov Emtpaptupovor: that abtoi means the Prophets (cited by St. James), seems to be shown by toi 


15n yevouévoiec, “what they long ago foretold, which is even now come to pass.” 
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and them,” i.e. the Gentiles: for” this (gradual advance) little by little is stronger. “Why therefore 
tempt ye God?” who is become (the) God of the Gentiles: for this was tempting:”* * * * whether 
He is able to save even after the Law. See what he does. He shows that they are in danger. For if, 
what the Law could not do, faith had power to do, “we believe that through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus we shall be saved even as they” (comp. Gal. ii. 16): but faith falling off, behold, themselves 
(are) in destruction. And he did not say, Why do ye disbelieve? which was more harsh, but, ““T'empt 
God,” and that when the fact is demonstrated. 

(c) Great effrontery this, of the Pharisees, that even after faith they set up the Law, and will not 
obey the Apostles. But see these, how mildly they speak, and not in the tone of authority: such 
words are amiable, and more apt to fix themselves in the mind. Observe, it is nowhere a display of 
words, but demonstration by facts, by the Spirit. And yet, though they have such proofs, they still 
speak gently. And observe they” do not come accusing those at Antioch, but “declaring all things 
that God had done with them:” (v. 4) but thence again these men lay hold upon the occasion (to 
compass their own objects), “but there rose up,” etc. (v. 1.) Such were the pains they took in their 
love of power: and it was not with the knowledge of the Apostles that they Paul and Barnabas were 
blamed. But still they brought forward none of these charges: but when they have proved the matter, 
then (the Apostles) write in stronger terms. 


For gentleness’ is everywhere a great good: gentleness, I say, not stupid indifference; gentleness, 

iN not adulation: for between these there is a vast difference. Nothing ruffled Paul, nothing discomposed 

204 Peter. When thou hast convincing proofs, why lose thy temper, to render these of none effect? It 
747 TO yap KaTALIKPOV TObTO isxUPSTEPOV YEVOLEVOV TOV EOVHV' TobTO yap NElpsCovtos Tv K. T. A. Mod. text toto yap 


Kata piKpov érayduevov éytveto ioxupdstepov: éxeivo Sé me1p. 1v.—The meaning is: “He does not come at once to the point, 
but advances to it gradually: first, ‘Put no difference—though, as he afterwards shows, if there be a difference it is in their favor: 
we are not to think it much that they are to be saved as we, but that we may trust to be saved even as they.’” 

748 Above, it was “disbelieving God, as not able to save by faith.” Here, “You are tempting God by your unbelief: whereas 
the question is not so much whether He can save without the Law, as ei dbvatat Kai peta vouov (B. tod vépov) o@oat.” 

749 obk anépxovtat diaPdAAovtes tovs Ev ’Avt. This also shows the émeixeta of Paul and Barnabas, that when they come 
to Jerusalem, we do not find them complaining of the Jews who had come to Antioch, but they confine themselves to the recital 
of ‘‘all that God had done with them,” v. 4; as he had said above, ovdév Agyouot mEpi tHv Eis TOUS Iovdaious ovpPebnKdtwv. 
The next clause, AAA’ éxeiOev maArv Aap bdvovoty dpopurv may be referred to the Apostles, “they again take advantage of this 
opportunity, viz. of the Judaizing opposition, to establish the freedom of the Gentiles.” We have referred it to the Pharisaic 
brethren, v. 5, for the sake of connection with the following oUtws eueAetwv tO puapxeiv.—tIn the next clause, Kai (mod. text 
ol Kal), ovK E15dTwWV THV dmooTOAWV ELEUMONoav, Sav. marg. has ‘neuMOnoav, “these Judaizers were not sent with knowledge 
of the Apostles.” 

750 ’Emetxeia, gentleness, in the sense of moderation and forbearance, keeping one’s temper: here distinguished from the 
temper of the uxpoc, which is unruffled only because he does not feel, and that of the flatterer, who puts up with everything 


for the sake of pleasing. 
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is impossible for one who is out of temper ever to persuade. Yesterday also we discoursed about 
anger; but there is no reason why we should not to-day also; perchance a second exhortation coming 
directly after the first will effect somewhat. For indeed a medicine though of virtue to heal a wound, 
unless it be constantly renewed, mars all. And think not that our continual discoursing about the 
same things is a condemning of you: for if we condemned you, we should not discourse; but now, 
hoping that you will gain much, we speak these things. Would indeed that we did speak constantly 
of the same things: would that there were no other subject of our discourses, than how we might 
overcome our passions. For is it not contrary to all reason, that while emperors, living in luxury 
and so great honor, have no subject of discourse either while sitting at table, or at any other time, 
save only how to overcome their enemies”!—and therefore it is that they hold their assemblies 
each day, and appoint generals and soldiers, and demand taxes and tributes; and that of all state 
affairs, the moving causes are these two, the overcoming of those who make war upon them, and 
the establishing of their subjects in peace—we have no mind for such themes as this, nor ever even 
dream of conversing upon them: but how we may buy land, or purchase slaves, and make our 
property greater, these are subjects we can talk about every day, and never be tired of them: while 
concerning things in ourselves and really our own, we neither wish to speak ourselves, nor so much 
as dream of tolerating advice, nor of enduring to hear others speaking about them? But answer me, 
what do you talk about? About dinner? Why that is a subject for cooks. Of money? Nay, that is a 
theme for hucksters and merchants. Of buildings? That belongs to carpenters and builders. Of land? 
That talk is for husbandmen. But for us, there is no other proper business, save this, how we may 
make wealth for the soul. Then let not the discourse be wearisome to you. Why is it that none finds 
fault with the physician for always discoursing of the healing art, nor with people of other crafts 
for talking about their peculiar arts? If indeed the mastery over our passions were really achieved, 
so that there were no need of putting us in mind, we might reasonably be taxed with ambition and 
display: or rather, not then either. For even if it were gained, for all that, there would be need of 
discoursing, that one might not relapse and remain uncorrected: as in fact physicians discourse not 
only to the sick, but also to the whole, and they have books on this subject, on the one part how to 
free from disease, on the other how to preserve health. So that even if we are well, still we must 
not give over, but must do all in order to the preserving of our health. And when we are sick there 
is atwofold necessity for advice: first, that we may be freed from the disease; secondly, that having 
been freed, we may not fall into it again. Well then, we are discoursing now by the method of 
treating the sick, not by the rules for the treatment of the healthy. 


751 He means, that to BaotAeic, when there is an enemy in the field against them, the engrossing theme of discourse, even at 
table, is how to overcome their enemies. Such was probably the state of things when this Homily was preached: for the note of 
time in Hom. xliv. implies that it was delivered either at the close of 400 or the beginning of 401 a.d.: now the former of these 
years was signalized by the revolt and defeat of Gainas. Hence the following passage might be rendered, “they are holding 


assemblies each day, appointing generals and demanding taxes,” etc. The war ended Dec. 400, in the defeat of Gainas. 
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How then may one root out this evil passion? how subdue (UmooxeAtoete) this violent fever? 
Let us see whence it had its birth, and let us remove the cause. Whence is it wont to arise? From 
arrogance and much haughtiness. This cause then let us remove, and the disease is removed together 
with it. But what is arrogance? whence does it arise? for perhaps we are likely to have to go back 
to a still higher origin. But whatever course the reason of the thing may point out, that let us take, 
that we may go to the bottom of the mischief, and pluck it up by the roots. Whence then comes 
arrogance? From our not looking into our own concerns, but instead of that, busying ourselves 
about the nature of land, though we are not husbandmen, and the nature of gold, though we are not 
merchants, and concerning clothing, and everything else: while to ourselves and our own nature 
we never look at all. And who, you will say, is ignorant of his own nature? Many: perhaps all, save 
a few: and if ye will, I will show the proof of it. For, tell me, what is man? If one were asked, will 
he be able to answer outright to the questions, In what he differs from the brutes, in what he is akin 
to the heavenly inhabitants, what can be made of man? For as in the case of any other material, so 
also in this case: man is the subject-matter, but of this can be made either an angel or a beast. Does 
not this seem a strange saying? And yet ye have often heard it in the Scriptures. For of certain 
human beings it was said, “he is the angel of the Lord” (Mal. ii. 7): and “from his lips,” saith it, 

IN “they shall seek judgment” (Mal. iii. 1): and again, “I send My angel before Thy face:” but of some, 
205 “Serpents, generation of vipers.” (Matt. xii. 34.) So then, it all depends upon the use. Why do I say, 
an angel? the man can become God, and a child of God. For we read, “I have said, Ye are gods, 
and all of you are children of the Most High.” (Ps. Ixxxii. 6.) And what is greater, the power to 
become both God and angel and child of God is put into his own hands. Yea, so it is, man can be 
the maker of an angel. Perchance this saying has startled you? Hear however Christ saying: “In the 
Resurrection they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are like unto the angels.” (Matt. xxii. 
30.) And again, “He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” (Matt. xix. 12.) In a word, it is 
virtue which makes angels: but this is in our power: therefore we are able to make angels, though 
not in nature, certainly in will. For indeed if virtue be absent, it is no advantage to be an angel by 
nature; and the Devil is a proof of this, who was an angel once: but if virtue be present, it is no loss 
to be a man by nature; and John is a proof of this, who was a man, and Elias who went up into 
heaven, and all those who are about to depart thither. For these indeed, though with bodies, were 
not prevented from dwelling in heaven: while those others, though without bodies, could not remain 
in heaven. Let no one then grieve or be vexed with his nature as if it were a hindrance to him, but 
with his will. He (the Devil) from being incorporeal became a lion: for lo! it saith, “Our adversary, 
as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour” (1 Pet. v. 8): we from being 
corporeal, become angels. For just as if a person, having found some precious material, should 
despise it, as not being an artificer, it will be a great loss to him, whether it be pearls, or a pearl 
shell, or any other such thing that he has seen; so we likewise, if we are ignorant of our own nature, 
shall despise it much: but if we know what it is, we shall exhibit much zeal, and reap the greatest 
profits. For from this nature is wrought a king’s robe, from this a king’s house, from this nature 
are fashioned a king’s members: all are kingly. Let us not then misuse our own nature to our hurt. 
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He has made us “a little lower than the angels,” (Ps. viii. 5), I mean, by reason of death: but even 
that little we have now recovered. There is nothing therefore to hinder us from becoming nigh to 
the angels, if we will. Let us then will it, let us will it, and having exercised ourselves thoroughly, 
let us return honor to the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, now and ever, world without 
end, Amen. 


Homily XXXII. 


Acts XV. 13, 15 


“And after they had held their peace, James answered, saying, Men and brethren, hearken unto 
me: Symeon hath declared how God at the first did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a 
people for his name. And to this agree the words of the prophets.” 


This (James) was bishop, as they say, and therefore he speaks last, and herein is fulfilled that 
saying, “In the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be established.” (Deut. xvii. 6; 
Matt. xviii. 16.) But observe the discretion shown by him also, in making his argument good from 
the prophets, both new and old.’” For he had no acts of his own to declare, as Peter had and Paul. 
And indeed it is wisely ordered that this (the active) part is assigned to those, as not intended to be 
locally fixed in Jerusalem, whereas (James) here, who performs the part of teacher, is no way 
responsible for what has been done, while however he is not divided from them in opinion.”® (b) 
“Men and brethren,” he says, “hearken unto me.” Great is the moderation of the man. His also is 


752 All our mss. and the Cat. dm6 te véwv a6 te naAaidv PeBarovuevon Tv Mpopytav tov Adyov, which must be rendered, 
“Confirming the word of the prophets:” so Ed. Par. Ben. 2, where the other Edd. have mad. mpog. Bef. x. t. A., which is in fact 
what the sense requires: “from the prophets, new (as Symeon) and old.” 

753 This was James, the Lord’s brother (Gal. 1. 19), who, according to the uniform tradition of the early church, was the 
Bishop of Jerusalem. He evidently was the chief pastor, as he presides at this conference, and when Judaizing teachers afterwards 
went down to Antioch from Jerusalem they are spoken of as coming “from James” (Gal. ii. 12). From this it has been inferred 
that he was the leader of a Judaistic party, but this view is inconsistent with his address here and also with Paul’s testimony who 
says that the “pillar” apostles “imparted nothing” to him, that is, did not correct or supplement his teaching. He was no doubt of 
a conservative tendency respecting the questions in dispute and may not have been always self-consistent, as Peter certainly was 
not, but there can be no doubt of his substantial agreement with Paul. His doctrine of justification by works as well as by faith 
in his epistle is not against this view, since he uses both the words “faith” and “works” in a different sense from Paul, meaning 
by the former “belief” and by the latter the deeds which are the fruit of the Christian life, instead of meritorious obedience to 


the Mosaic law.—G.B.S. 
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a more complete oration, as indeed it puts the completion to the matter under discussion. (a) 
“Symeon,” he says, “declared: (namely,) in Luke, in that he prophesied, “Which Thou hast prepared 
before the face of all nations, a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel.” 

IN (c) “How God at the first did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for His Name.” (Luke 
206 ii. 25.) Then, since that (witness), though’® from the time indeed he was manifest, yet had not 
authority by reason of his not being ancient, therefore he produces ancient prophecy also, saying, 

“And to this agree the words of the Prophets, as it is written: After this I wilt return, and will build 

again the tabernacle of David which is fallen down; and I will build again the ruins thereof, and I 

will set it up.” (v. 16.) What? was Jerusalem raised up? Was it not rather thrown down? What’? 

sort of raising up does he call that which took place after the return from Babylon? “That the residue 

of men,” he says, “may seek the Lord, even all the Gentiles upon whom My Name is called.” (v. 

17.) Then, what makes his word authoritative—‘Saith the Lord, which doeth all these things:” and, 

for that this is no new thing, but all was planned from the beginning, “Known unto God are all His 
works from everlasting.”’”’ (v. 18.) And then again his authority (kai to &&iwpa méAtv) (as Bishop): 
“Wherefore my sentence is, that we trouble not them, which from among the Gentiles are turned 

to God: but that we write unto them, that they abstain from pollution of idols, and from fornication, 

and from things strangled, and from blood. For Moses of old time hath in every city them that 


754 Edd. émiywpidCerv, Cat. €yxpoviletv, substituted for the less usual €yywptaCeww of A. B. C. Sav.— Below, Zvpewv, pnoiv, 
eEnynoato Ev tH AovKa mpopntevoac. Cat. “He who in Luke prophesied, Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart.”—It is 
remarkable that it does not occur to Chrys. that Symeon is Simon Peter, though 2 Pet. i. 1 has Zupéwv Métpos in the Cod. 
Alexandr., and many other mss. In the Mod. text Chrys. is made to say: “Some say that this is he who is mentioned by Luke: 
others, that he is some other person of the same name. (Acts xiii. 1?) But whether it be the one or the other is a point about which 
there is no need to be particular; but only to receive as necessary the things which the person declared.” 

755 md pev tod xpdvov SfAoc Hv, tO 5é &E1dm0tTov ov« eixe: the former clause seems to be corrupt. The sense in general is, 
He was manifestly (a prophet), but had not the same authority as the old prophets. Probably the form of opposition was this: 
ére81] Exeivoc amo pev * * Sf{Aoc Hv, amd 5é Tod xpdvov Td dELSTOTOV Ok EixE Sick TO [N} MaAAaLd¢ Eivat. “Since Symeon, though 
from * * he was manifestly (a prophet), yet from time had not the like authority because he was not ancient.” 

756 Mod. text, “But it is not of these things that he speaks. And what raising up, you will say, does he mean? That after 
Babylon.” We point it, motav A€ye €yepow trv peta BabvA@va; “Was it raised up? was it not rather razed to the ground (by 
the Romans)? True it was rebuilt after the return from Babylon, but what sort of raising up does he call that?” For the answer to 
these questions, not given here, see the Recapitulation (note 4, p. 207). 

757 Most modern texts omit m&vta at the end of v. 17 and then join directly to it yywotd am’ d1vos only, dropping out the 
words of the T. R.: ott T BEG mavta ta Epya avtov. This reading yields the following translation: “the Gentiles upon whom 
my name is called, saith the Lord, who maketh these things known from the beginning of the world.” (So Tischendorf, Alford, 
Meyer, Westcott and Hort, Gloag. R.V.). This reading encounters the difficulty that the words yywota dm’ ai& 242°voc are 
considered as a part of the quotation which, in reality, they are not. It is probable that this fact may have led to their expansion 


into an independent sentence.—G.B.S. 
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preach him, being read in the synagogues every sabbath day.” (v. 19-21.) Since” then they had 
heard of the Law, with good reason he enjoins these things from the Law, that he may not seem to 
make it of no authority. And (yet) observe how he does not let them be told these things from the 
Law, but from himself, saying, It is not that I heard these things from the Law, but how? “We have 
judged.” Then the decree is made in common. “Then pleased it the Apostles and elders, together 
with the whole Church, to choose men of their own company”—do you observe they do not merely 
enact these matters, and nothing more?—“and send them to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas: 
namely, Judas surnamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief men among the brethren: and they wrote letters 
by them after this manner.” (v. 22.) And observe, the more to authenticate the decree, they send 
men of their own, that there may be no room for regarding Paul and his company with suspicion. 
“The Apostles and elders and brethren send greeting unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia.” (v. 23.) And mark’”® with what forbearance of all harsh vituperation 
of those (brethren) they indite their epistle. “Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain which went 
out from us have troubled you with words, subverting your souls, saying, Ye must be circumcised, 
and keep the Law: to whom we gave no such commandment.” (v. 24.) Sufficient was this charge 
against the temerity of those men, and worthy of the Apostles’ moderation, that they said nothing 
beyond this. Then to show that they do not act despotically, that all are agreed in this, that with 
deliberation they write this—“It seemed good to us, being assembled with one accord, to send men 
of ours whom we have chosen” (v. 25)—then, that it may not look like disparagement of Paul and 
Barnabas, that those men are sent, observe the encomium passed upon them—“together with our 
beloved Barnabas and Paul, men that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus 
iN Christ. We have sent therefore Judas and Silas; who shall also tell you the same things by mouth. 
207 For it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us” —it is not man’s doing, it says—“to lay upon you 
no greater burden”—again it calls the Law a burden: then apologizing even for these 
injunctions—“‘save these necessary things” (v. 26—28): "That ye abstain from meats offered to idols, 
and from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication from which if ye keep yourselves, 
ye shall do well. (v. 29.) For these things the New Testament did not enjoin: we nowhere find that 
Christ discoursed about these matters; but these things they take from the Law. “From things 
strangled,” it says, “‘and from blood.” Here it prohibits murder. (Comp. Gen. ix. 5.) “So when they 
were dismissed, they came to Antioch: and when they had gathered the multitude together, they 
delivered the epistle: which when they had read, they rejoiced for the consolation.” (v. 30, 31.) 
Then those (brethren) also exhorted them: and having established them, for towards Paul they were 


758 All our mss. ére151] ob Hoav aknKkodtec tod vopov, which contradicts v. 21. We restore éme151) ovv. In B. C. v. 21, with 
the words éme181) obk roav ak. To vopov is repeated after, “We have judged.” 

759 mss. and Edd. Kai dpa 1c poptikic Exetvouc SiabaAAovtes EntotéAAovotv. The sense absolutely requires mdc¢ ov opt. 
It would be strange if Chrys. made to poptikov and to dia BcAAetv matter of commendation: moreover in his very next remark 


he says just the contrary, and below, p. 209. 
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contentiously disposed, so departed from them in peace. “And Judas and Silas, being prophets also 
themselves, exhorted the brethren with many words, and confirmed them. And after they had tarried 
there a space, they were let go in peace from the brethren unto the Apostles.” (v. 32, 33.) No more 
factions and fightings, but thenceforth Paul taught.’ 

(Recapitulation.) “Then all the multitude kept silence,” etc. (v. 12.) There was no arrogance in 
the Church. After Peter Paul speaks, and none silences him: James waits patiently, not starts up” 
(for the next word). Great the orderliness (of the proceedings). No word speaks John here, no word 
the other Apostles, but held their peace, for James was invested with the chief rule, and think it no 
hardship. So clean was their soul from love of glory. “And after that they had held their peace, 
James answered,” etc. (v. 13.) (b) Peter indeed spoke more strongly, but James here more mildly: 
for thus it behooves one in high authority, to leave what is unpleasant for others to say, while he 
himself appears in the milder part. (a) But what means it, “How God first (1pdtov) did visit?” (v. 
14.) (It means) from the beginning (€& d&pytic).”” (c) Moreover he well says, “Symeon expounded” 


(g&nyrjoato) (or, interpreted), implying that he too spake the mind of others. “And to this agree,” 
etc. Observe how he shows that this is a doctrine of old time. “To take out of the Gentiles,” he says, 
“a people for His Name.” (v. 15.) Not simply, Chose, but, “for His Name,” that is for His glory. 
His Name is not shamed by the taking (mpoAnwer) the Gentiles first, but it is even a greater 
glory.—Here some even great thing is hinted at: that these are chosen before all.’ “After this I 


760 MabAos 5€ Aoundv edi5aoxev. Perhaps this may belong to the Recapitulation, v. 12.—In the mod. text the matter is a good 
deal transposed, without any necessity, and the Recapitulation is made to begin after the sentence ending, “love of glory.” —This 
seems to be the proper place for the first of the sentences following the Recapitulation, p. 210, note 3, viz. “No more faction. 
On this occasion I suppose it was that they received the right hand, as he says himself, ‘They gave to me and Barnabas the right 
hands of fellowship.’ On this (same) occasion he says, “They added nothing to me.’ For they confirmed his view: they praised 
and admired it.” 

761 énumnda N. Cat. (énnmida sic A. B. C ) mod. text anonndéa, “recoils” from hearing Paul. 

762 The scribes did not perceive that 2& dpyfic is the answer to the question, Ti gottv, Ka8we mp@tov k. t. A.therefore transposed 
this sentence and gave é& &pyfic to the sentence (a) (Cat. omits them.) Mod. text, the question being thus left unanswered, 
substitutes “Symeon hath declared” —xaOwe mp. k. T. A. "EE dpxtis opodpdtepov pev. 

763 5t1 1p Na&vtwv ovTOL. Here also, and in tf MpoAHWet TOV EOvOv, there seems to be a reference to np@tov, as if the 
meaning were, God “looked upon the Gentiles first to take from them,” before the Jews, etc.—After the text, the questions left 
unanswered above (see note 2, p. 206) might be advantageously introduced. “How could that restoration (after Babylon) be 
called an Zyepotc, especially as the city was eventually razed to the ground by the Romans? True: but the kingdom of David is 
in fact more gloriously raised up, in the reign of David’s offspring throughout the world. As for the buildings and city, what loss 
is that? Nay, David himself is more glorious now than he was before, sung as he is in all parts of the world. If then this which 
the Prophet foretold is come to pass—this is put as St. James’s arguments—namely that the city was raised from its ruins (and 


the subsequent overthrow, when the end of that restoration was attained, does not invalidate the fulfilment), then must the 514 
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will return, and rebuild the tabernacle of David which is fallen down.” (v. 16.) But if one would 
look into the matter closely, the kingdom of David does in fact now stand, his Offspring reigning 
everywhere. For what is the good of the buildings and the city, with none obeying there? And what 
is the harm arising from the destruction of the city, when all are willing to give their very souls? 
There is that come which is more illustrious than David: in all parts of the world is he now sung. 
This has come to pass: if so, then must this also come to pass, “And I will build again the ruins 
thereof, and I will set it up:” to what end? “that the residue of men may seek the Lord, and all the 
Gentiles, upon whom My Name is called.” (v. 17.) If then it was to this end that the city rose again 
(namely) because of Him (that was to come) of them, it shows that of the building of the city the 
cause is, the calling of the Gentiles. Who are “the residue?” those who are then left.’ “And all the 
Gentiles, upon whom My Name is called:” but observe, how he keeps the due order, and brings 
them in second. “Saith the Lord, which doeth these things.” Not “saith” (only), but “doeth.” Why 
IN then, it was God’s work.—“But the question is other than this (namely), what Peter spoke more 
208 plainly, whether they must be circumcised. Then why dost thou harangue about these matters?” 
For what the objectors asserted, was not that they must not be received upon believing, but that it 
must be with the Law. And upon this Peter well pleaded: but then, as this very thing above all others 
troubled the hearers, therefore he sets this to rights again (Gepanevet). And observe, that which was 
needful to be enacted as a rule, that it is not necessary to keep the Law, this Peter introduced: but 
the milder part,’”® the truth which was received of old, this James saith, and dwells upon that 
concerning which nothing is’ written, in order that having soothed their minds by that which is 
acknowledged, he may opportunely introduce this likewise. “Wherefore,” saith he, “my sentence 
is, not to trouble them which from among the Gentiles do turn unto God” (v. 19), that is, not to 
subvert: for, if God called them, and these observances subvert, we fight against God. And””’ again, 


t1 of this restoration also come to pass, namely, that the residue shall seek the Lord, and all the Gentiles upon whom that Name 
is called. The city, was raised up for the sake of Christ, to come of them, and to reign over all nations. Consequently, the Prophet 


shows that the aitiov (i.e. the 814 t1, or final clause) of the building of the city is—the calling of the Gentiles, to ta €0vny 


KAn Ova.” 
764 ot UmoAEinépevoi tote, the Jews whom that (the Babylonian) judgment leaves. 
765 mss. and Edd. to d¢ nuétepov. We must read 10 5€ Nuepwrepov, as above: in the preceding clause something is wanted 


for antithesis, probably kai dpa, TO UEV PopTIKWTEpoV, SEP K. T. A. 

766 brép ob obSév yéypantat. This also requires emendation. The sense demands, “About which there is no dispute.” The 
yéypantai may have come in from the text referred to: “to wit, KaOws yéypantat,” etc. 

767 The report seems to be defective here; and in fact N. (Sav. marg.) inserts after the text, “showing both God’s care towards 
them and mercy, and their ready mind and piety in obeying: and he says well,” etc. But this addition is unknown to A. B.C. 
Cat., and N. frequently adds to or otherwise alters the original text, where the sense or connection is obscure.—Perhaps however 
these two sentences may be better transposed to follow the part (b), so that the connection would be, “And again, observe he 


has been speaking concerning the Gentile converts, not openly of the Jewish believers, and yet in fact what he says is no less 
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“them which from the Gentiles,” he saith, “do turn.” And he says well, with authority, the “my 
sentence is. But that we write unto them that they abstain from pollutions of idols, and from 
fornication” —(b) and yet they often insisted upon these points in discoursing to them’*—but, that 
he may seem also to honor the Law (he mentions), these also, speaking (however) not as from 
Moses but from the Apostles, and to make the commandments many, he has divided the one into 
two (saying), “and from things strangled, and from blood.” (v. 20.) For these, although relating to 
the body, were necessary to be observed, because (these things) caused great evils, “For Moses 
hath of old times in every city,” etc. (v. 21.) This above all quieted them. (&vémavoev) (a) For this 
cause I affirm that it is good (so “to write to them.”) Then why do we not write the same injunctions 
to Jews also? Moses discourses unto them. See what condescension (to their weakness)! Where it 
did no harm, he set him up as teacher, and indulged them with a gratification which hindered 
nothing, by permitting Jews to hear him in regard of these matters, even while leading away from 
him them of the Gentiles. See what wisdom! He seems to honor him, and to set him up as the 
authority for his own people, and by this very thing he leads away the Gentiles from him!”” “Being 


for them.”—Mod. text with partial transposition, “And he well says, To them, etc. declaring both the purpose of God from the 
beginning with respect to them, and their obedience and readiness for the calling. What means it? I judge? Instead of, With 
authority I say that this is so. ‘But that we write to them,’ he says, ‘to abstain from’ etc. For these, though bodily, etc. (as below.) 
And that none may object, why then do we not enjoin the same thing to the Jews? He adds, ‘For Moses,’ etc.: i.e. Moses discourses 
to them continually: for this is the meaning of, ‘Being read every Sabbath day.’ See what condescension!” 

768 Kaito1 ye TOAAGKIC avTOIs UTEP (not MEpi as Ben. renders, de his) dieAexOfjoav mod. text d1eAEyOn, referred perhaps to 
Moses or the Law, as in the trajection this sentence follows the last of (a). The clause seems to refer to “pollutions of idols and 
fornication.” q. d. “Why mention these in the decree? The Apostles, especially Paul, often discoursed to them on behalf of these 
points of Christian duty, i.e. the abstaining from all approach to idolatry, as in the matter of eiSwAd8uta, and from fornication.” 
The answer is: “He mentions them, for the purpose of seeming to maintain the Law, (though at the same time he does not rest 
them on the authority of the Law, but on that of the Apostles: still the Jewish believers would be gratified by this apparent 
acknowledgment of the Law), and (with the same view) to make a greater number of évtoAai, for which reason also he divides 
the one legal prohibition of blood into the two, dn TOV NviKTOV Kat 1d Tod aiuatos. The latter, he says, though owpatikai, 
are necessary to be observed because the non-observance of this law on which the Jews laid so much stress led to great 
evils—especially made it impossible for Jewish and Gentile believers to eat at the same table. For in every city Moses is preached 
to Jews and proselytes. Therefore I say it is good that we charge them by letter to abstain from these things.” Then, giving a 
different turn to the reason, “for Moses of old times,” etc. he adds. “this is for them which from the Gentiles,” etc., as for the 
Jewish believers, they have Moses to teach them. Thus again seeming to uphold Moses, while in fact he shows, what they might 
learn from Moses himself, that the Law is come to an end for the Jews also. 

769 The prohibitions imposed by the council upon the Gentiles were chiefly concessions to Jewish prejudice and opinion. 
Abstinence from meat which had been offered in idols’ temples and from things strangled and from blood was forbidden in the 
Mosaic law (Ex. xxxiv. 15; Lev. xvii. 10-14). Failure to abstain from these would expose the Gentile converts needlessly to the 
suspicions of the Jewish Christians. The prohibition of fornication must rest upon another ground. It is a warning against the 


custom among Gentiles, which had become so prevalent as to provoke little rebuke or comment. The ground assigned for requiring 
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read in the synagogues every sabbath day.” Then why do they not learn (what is to be learnt) out 

of him, for instance * *?’” Through the perversity of these men. He shows that even these (the 

Jews) need observe no more (than these necessary things). And if we do not write to them, it is not 

bs that they are bound to observe anything more, but only that they have one to tell them. And he does 
209 not say, Not to offend, nor to turn them back,” which is what Paul said to the Galatians, but, “not 


to trouble them:” he shows that the point (katép@wua) if carried is nothing but a mere troubling. 
Thus he made an end of the whole matter;’” and while he seems to preserve the Law by adopting 
these rules from it, he unbinds it by taking only these. (c)’”? There was a design of Providence in 
the disputation also, that after the disputation the doctrine might be more firm. “Then pleased it the 
Apostles to send chosen men of their own company,” etc., no ordinary persons, but the “leading 
men; having written” (letters) “by them after this manner. To those in Antioch,” it says, “and Syria 
and Cilicia.” (v. 22, 23) where the disease had its birth. Observe how they say nothing harsher 
(PoptiKWTtEpPoV) against those men, but look to one thing only, namely, to undo (the mischief) 
which has been done. For this would make even the movers of the faction there to confess (that 
they were wrong). They do not say, The seducers, the pestilent fellows, or suchlike: though where 
need is, Paul does this, as when he says, “O full of all guile” (ch. xiii. 10): but here, the point being 
carried, there was no need. And observe, they do not put it, That certain from us ordered you to 
keep the Law, but, “Troubled you with words, subverting your souls,’—nothing could be more 
proper (kupiwtepov) than that word: none (of the other speakers) has so spoken of the things done 
by those men. “The souls,” he says, already strongly established, these persons are dvaoyevdCovtEec 
as in speaking of a building, “taking them down again:” displacing them (uetati8évtec) from the 
foundation).’” “To whom,” he says, “we gave no such commandment. It seemed good therefore 


to us being assembled with one accord, to send chosen men unto you together with our beloved 


these abstinences is that Moses is read every Sabbath in the synagogues of the Jews and therefore these very points are kept 
prominently before the people and therefore unless these indulgences were abandoned, the synagogue preaching would constantly 
stimulate in the Jews and Judeo-Christians a dislike of the Gentile believers. There is less ground for the view of Chrys. that v. 
21. means that the Jewish Christians have no need of instruction on these points because they hear the law read every Sabbath, 
an explanation, however, which is adopted by such modern scholars as Wordsworth and Neander.—G.B.S. 

710 A.B. anny. ta 20vn €& adtob. Ava ti obv pr} Tap adtOb pave.; C. dmry. to gE abtod ndvta, oiov ta £6vN. Ala Ti K. T. A. 


Cat. dary. ta £& abtob pave. Hence we read, anrjyaye ta ZOvn. Ard ti obv Uh Ta €E abTOD LavOdvovoty, oiov (ta Zvi?) * * *; 


7™7 KATAOTPEPELV, mss. Perhaps, pEtaotpEpor from Gal. i. 7. 
772 é&€Avoe 16 ma&v, “untied the whole knot,” or perhaps “took out of the Law all its strength,” as below Avet. 
723 Perhaps the sentence, todto pdAtota adtovcs dvénavoev, retained above as the end of (b), may belong here, in the sense, 


“This was conclusive; this made the Judaizers desist, if anything could.” 
714 KaOdrep Eni oiKOdSopt|s Ta UM’ Exetvwv yeyevnueva petatiWévtec. Mod. text from E. 110€évtec, “putting, as in respect of 
a building, the things done by those (Judaizers).” We have transposed ta vm’ €x yey. to its proper place. He interprets &vaox. 


with reference to Gal. i. 6. uetatibeoOe. 
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Barnabas and Paul, men that have hazarded their lives for the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (v. 
25, 26.) If “beloved,” they will not despise them, if they “have hazarded their lives,” they have 
themselves a right to be believed. “We have sent,” it saith, “Judas and Silas, who shall also tell you 
the same things by word of mouth.” (v. 27.) For it was necessary that there should be not merely 
the Epistle there by itself, lest they should say that Paul and Barnabas had suppressed’” (the real 
purport), that they said one thing instead of another. The encomium passed upon Paul stopped their 
mouths. For this is the reason why neither Paul comes alone nor Barnabas (with him), but others 
also from the Church; that he may not be suspected, seeing it was he that advocated that doctrine: 
nor yet those from Jerusalem alone. It shows that they have a right to be believed. “For it seemed 
good,” say they, “to the Holy Ghost and to us” (v. 28): not making themselves equal (to 
Him’”’)—they are not so mad. But why does it put this (so)? Why did they add, “And to us,” and 
yet it had sufficed to say, “To the Holy Ghost?” The one, “To the Holy Ghost,” that they may not 
deem it to be of man; the other, “To us,” that they may be taught that they also themselves admit 
(the Gentiles), although themselves being in circumcision. They have to speak to men who are still 
weak and afraid of them: this is the reason why this also is added. And it shows that it is not by 
way of condescension that they speak, neither because they spared them, nor as considering them 


775 ovvrjpmaoav Ben. ipsos extorsisse: but the word is used in the Greek of Chrysostom’s time, in the sense “conceal,” for 
which Schneider s. v. refers to Valesius on Harpocrat. p. 145. Gronov. in which sense we have rendered it above. Or perhaps, 
“had wrested it” to make it speak in their favor. TO G(ntobuevov ovvapmdcetv is a logical phrase, used of one who commits a 
petitio principii. St. Chrys. however can hardly be correctly reported here: for the letter itself would show, if it were believed to 
be genuine, that Paul and Barnabas neither ovviipracav nor c&AAa avi’ GAAwv einav. He may rather be supposed to have said 
in substance as follows: “Had Paul and Barnabas returned alone as the bearers of an oral communication, it might be suspected 
that they gave their own account of the matter: had they come alone, bearing the Epistle, its genuineness might have been called 
in question: but by sending the Epistle by the hands of men of their own and of high consideration, they left no room for doubt 
as to the fact of their decision. On the other hand, to have sent these men alone, would have looked like putting a slight upon 
Barnabas and Paul: but by sending the messengers with them, they showed 611 d&16m1otot eioty, and by the eulogy expressed in 
the Epistle itself they stopped the mouths of the gainsayers.” 

716 The innovator completely mistakes the meaning of this clause: not having the text to guide him, he supposes it to refer 
to Silas and Judas, and alters thus: “It shows how worthy of credit they are: not making themselves equal, ‘it says: they are not 
so mad. In fact, this is why it adds that expression, Which have hazarded their lives, etc. And why does it say, “It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us,” and yet it had sufficed.” etc—Below, he has “‘To lay upon you no greater burden.’ This they say, 
because they have to speak,” etc. But all this belongs to g50€ev nyiv q.d. “You need not fear us, neither is it of condescension 


that we speak, or to spare you as being weak—quite the contrary—it seems good to the Holy Ghost “and to us.” 
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weak, but the contrary; for great was the reverence of the teachers also.’” “To lay upon you no 
greater burden”—they’” are ever calling it a burden—and again, “save these necessary things:” 
for that was a superfluous burden. See here a brief Epistle, with nothing more in it (than was needed), 
neither arts of persuasion (kataoKevdc) nor reasonings, but simply a command: for it was the 
Spirit’s legislating. “So when they were dismissed they came to Antioch, and having gathered the 
multitude together, they delivered to them the epistle.” (v. 30.) After the epistle, then (Judas and 
Silas) also themselves exhort them by word (v. 31): for this also was needful, that (Paul and 
Barnabas) might be quit of all suspicion. “Being prophets also themselves,” it says, exhorted the 
brethren “with many words.” It shows here the right that Paul and Barnabas have to be believed. 
For Paul also might have done this, but it behooved to be done by these.”” “And after they had 
tarried there a space, they were let go in peace. (v. 33.) 

No’? more faction. On this occasion, I suppose, it was that they received the right hand, as he 
says himself, “They gave to me and Barnabas right hands of fellowship.” (Gal. 11. 9.) There he says, 
“They added nothing to me.”’”*' (ib. 6.) For they confirmed his view: they praised and admired 
it.—It shows that even from human reasonings it is possible to see this, not to say from the Holy 
Ghost only, that they sinned a sin not easy to be corrected. For such things need not the Spirit —It 
shows that the rest are not necessary, but superfluous, seeing these things are necessary. “From 
which if ye keep yourselves,” it saith, “ye shall do well.” It shows that nothing is lacking to them, 
but this is sufficient. For it might have been done also without letters, but that there may be a law 
in writing (they send this Epistle): again, that they may obey the law (the Apostles), also told those 
men (the same things), and they did this, “and confirmed them, and having tarried a space were let 
go in peace.” 


777 TOAAT yap Kal TOV SiSacKéAwv aiSwc rv. It is not clear whether this means, Great was the reverence shown by the 
teachers also towards them—as in St. Peter’s Womep kdKeivoi—and therefore they did not treat them as ““weak;” or, great was 
their reverence towards their teachers, so that had they laid upon them a greater burden, they would have bore it. 

718 mss. and Edd. have this clause, &vw Kétw Bapos KoAobot after Ivebuatoc yap rv vopoSeola, and give the Kai maArv to 
ovvayayovtec. After the clause “For that was a superfluous burden” seems to be the proper place for these sentences from below, 
see note 3, infra. “It shows that the rest are not necessary but superfluous, seeing these things are necessary. “From which if ye 
keep yourselves ye shall do well.” It shows that nothing is lacking to them, but this is sufficient.” 

7719 Here insert from below: “For it might have been done also without letters—they did this.” 

780 What follows consists of notes which the redactor did not bring to their proper places. “No more faction—admired it,” 
see note 1, p. 207. “It shows—the Spirit,” may belong either to the comment on xptvw Ey, or to that on “It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us.” —“It shows that the rest—sufficient,” see note 1. These parts being removed, the remainder forms the 
continuation of the sentence, “it behooved to be done by these,” note 2. The concluding words kai yet’eiprvne are the reporter’s 
abridgment of the text “xai [EneotrpiEav, noujoavtes dé xpdvov dmeAvOnoav] yet eiprivis. 

781 The author here assumes the identity of the two visits of Paul to Jerusalem contained in Acts xv. and Gal i. and ii. This 


has always been the prevailing view. For a full discussion of this and other views, see Gloat, Com. on the Acts ii. 80-84.—G.B.S. 
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Let us not then be offended on account of the heretics. For look, here at the very outset of the 
preaching, how many offences there were: I speak not of those which arose from them that were 
without; for these were nothing: but of the offences which were within. For instance, first Ananias, 
then the “murmuring,” then Simon the sorcerer; afterwards they that accused Peter on account of 
Cornelius, next the famine,” lastly this very thing, the chief of the evils. For indeed it is impossible 
when any good thing has taken place, that some evil should not also subsist along with it. Let us 
not then be disturbed, if certain are offended, but let us thank God even for this, because it makes 
us more approved. For not tribulations only, but even temptations also render us more illustrious. 
A man is no such great lover of the truth, only for holding to it when there is none to lead him astray 
from it: to hold fast to the truth when many are drawing him away, this makes the proved man. 
What then? Is this why offences come? I am not speaking as if God were the author of them: God 
forbid! but I mean, that even out of their wickedness He works good to us: it was never His wish 
that they should arise: “Grant to them,” He saith, “that they may be one” (John xvii. 21): but since 
offences do come, they are no hurt, to these, but even a benefit: just as the persecutors unwillingly 
benefit the Martyrs by dragging them to martyrdom, and yet they are not driven to this by God; 
just so is it here. Let us not look (only at this), that men are offended: this very thing is itself a proof 
of the excellence of the doctrine—that many stimulate and counterfeit it: for it would not be so, if 
it were not good. And this I will now show, and make on all hands plain to you. Of perfumes, the 
fragrant spices are they which people adulterate and counterfeit; as, for instance, the amomum leaf. 
For because these are rare and of necessary use, therefore there come to be spurious imitations 
likewise. Nobody would care to counterfeit any common article. The pure life gets many a false 
pretender to it: no man would care to counterfeit the man of vicious life; no, but the man of monastic 
life—What then shall we say to the heathen? There comes a heathen and says, “I wish to become 
a Christian, but I know not whom to join: there is much fighting and faction among you, much 
confusion: which doctrine am I to choose?” How shall we answer him? “Each of you” (says he) 
“asserts, ‘I speak the truth.’” (b) No” doubt: this is in our favor. For if we told you to be persuaded 
by arguments, you might well be perplexed: but if we bid you believe the Scriptures, and these are 
simple and true, the decision is easy for you. If any agree with the Scriptures, he is the Christian; 
if any fight against them, he is far from this rule. (a) “But which am I to believe, knowing as I do 
nothing at all of the Scriptures? The others also allege the same thing for themselves. What then 
(c)if the other come, and say that the Scripture has this, and you that it has something different, 
and ye interpret the Scriptures diversely, dragging their sense (each his own way)?” And you then, 
I ask, have you no understanding, no judgment? “And how should I be able (to decide),” says he, 


782 The famine is mentioned among the offences within, perhaps because it may have led some to question the Providence 
of God: see above, p. 159. 

783 mss. and Edd. transpose the parts marked a and b. The old text, however, by retaining ti obv at the end of a, as well as 
at the beginning of c, enables us to restore the order, so that then the clause pndév dAws cide Ev taic 'paatic, no longer disturbs 


the sense. 
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“IT who do not even know how to judge of your doctrines? I wish to become a learner, and you are 
making me forthwith a teacher.” If he say this, what, say you, are we to answer him? How shall 
we persuade him? Let us ask whether all this be not mere pretence and subterfuge. Let us ask 
whether he has decided (katéyvwxe) against the heathen (that they are wrong). The fact’ he will 
assuredly affirm, for of course, if he had not so decided, he would not have come to (enquire about) 
our matters: let us ask the grounds on which he has decided, for to be sure he has not settled the 
matter out of hand. Clearly he will say, “Because (their gods) are creatures, and are not the uncreated 
God.” Good. If then he find this in the other parties (aipgoeic), but among us the contrary, what 
argument need we? We all confess that Christ is God. But let us see who fight (against this truth), 
and who not. Now we, affirming Him to be God speak of Him things worthy of God, that He hath 
power, that He is not a slave, that He is free, that He doeth of Himself: whereas the other says the 
reverse. Again I ask: if you would learn (to be) a physician,”® * * *? And yet among them are many 
(different) doctrines. For if you accept without more ado just what you are told, this is not acting 
like a man: but if you have judgment and sense, you shall assuredly know what is good. We affirm 
the Son to be God, we verify (€maAnSevouev) what we affirm: but they affirm indeed, but (in fact) 
confess not.—But”™ to mention (something) even plainer: those have certain persons from whom 
they are called, openly showing the name of the heresiarch himself, and each heresy in like manner: 
with us, no man has given us a name, but the faith itself. However, this (talk of yours) is mere 
pretence and subterfuge. For answer me: how is it that if you would buy a cloak, though ignorant 
of the art of weaving, you do not speak such words as these—“I do not know how to buy; they 
cheat me”—but do all you can to learn, and so whatever else it be that you would buy: but here 
you speak these words? For at this rate, you will accept nothing at all. For let there be one that has 
no (religious) doctrine whatever: if he should say what you say about the Christians—‘“There is 
such a multitude of men, and they have different doctrines; this a heathen, that a Jew, the other a 
Christian: no need to accept any doctrine whatever, for they are at variance one with another; but 


784 Edd. navtwe 1 Epet. A. B. C. n&vtwe dt1 épet. “In any wise he will affirm the 6t1, therefore let us ask the aittag 51 dc.” 

785 el iatpoc péAAotcg pavOdverv. Mod. text adds, “Say, Do you accept out of hand and as it chances, whatever you are told?” 
The connection is: “Apply your mind to what you hear, whether from us or from them, and see whether of us is consistent. Just 
as you would if you wished to learn medicine: there also you would find conflicting opinions and you would exercise your 
judgment upon them, not accept all without examination. Do so here; and in the instance which has been taken, you will see that 
we, affirming the Son to be God, carry out our affirmation consistently; whereas they (the Arians) say indeed that He is God but 
in fact deny Him the essential properties of Deity.” —Edd. and all our mss. Yi& 232'v A€youev eis EmaAnBevou_Ev k. t. A. We 
must read either O<dv or Yi& 232'v Ogov. 

786 Connection: I have mentioned one simple criterion: here is another palpable and visible mark. Heretics take their names 
from men, the founders of their sects, tod aipeoidpxou SnAobvtos A. B. KaAobvtos C., tO 6vopa Sav. marg. SnAobvtec, which 


we adopt. But indeed the reasons you allege are mere pretence, etc. 
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I am a learner, and do not wish to be a judge”’”*’—but if you have yielded (so far as) to pronounce 


against (KaTaytvWoxKetv) one doctrine, this pretext no longer has place for you. For just as you were 

able to reject the spurious, so here also, having come, you shall be able to prove what is profitable. 

For he that has not pronounced against any doctrine at all, may easily say this: but he that has 
pronounced against any, though he have chosen none, by going on in the same way, will be able 

to see what he ought to do. Then let us not make pretexts and excuses, and all will be easy. For, to 

show you that all this is mere excuse, answer me this: Do you know what you ought to do, and 

what to leave undone? Then why do you not what you ought? Do that, and by right reason seek of 

God, and He will assuredly reveal it to thee. “God,” it saith, “is no respecter of persons, but in every 

nation he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.” (ch. x. 34, 35.) It 

iN cannot be that he who hears without prejudice should not be persuaded. For just as, if there were 
212 arule, by which everything behooved to be put straight, it would not need much consideration, but 
it would be easy to detect the person who measures falsely (tov mapauetpovUvta AaPétv), so is it 

here. “Then how is it they do not see it at a glance?” Many things are the cause of this: both 
preconceived opinion, and human causes (aitiat). The others, say you, say the same thing about 

us. How? For are we separated from the Church? have we our heresiarchs? Are we called after 
men—as one of them has Marcion,’** another Manicheus, a third Arius, for the author and leader 

(of his sect)? Whereas if we likewise do receive an appellation from any man, we do not take them 
that have been the authors of some heresy, but men that presided over us, and governed the Church. 
We have no “masters upon the earth’—God forbid—we have “One Master that is in heaven.” 
(Matt. xxii. 9, 10.) “And those also,” says he, “say the same.” But there stands the name set over 
them, accusing them, and stopping their mouths.—How”™ is it, there have been many heathen, and 
none of them asked these questions: and among the philosophers there were these (differences), 
and yet none of those holding the right party (atpeotv) was hindered (thereby)?—Why did not 
(those believers) say, when (the others) raised these questions, “Both these and those are Jews: 
which must we believe?” But they believed as they ought. Then let us also obey the laws of God, 


99 66, YL 


787 The sentence is left unfinished: “it would be no wonder,” “this would be at least consistent,” or the like: then ei 5 ciEw 


B.C. 7&w(sic) A., fw D. Mod. text obdé Ew: all corrupt. The sense seems to require, “If you have thought fit,” or “gone so far 
as.” 

788 Sav. marg. adds “another, Paul of Samosata.” 

789 Aid ti moAAOl yeyovaot “EXAnves, kai ovdeic kK. t. A. Mod. text omits 514 11. The first clause seems to be corrupt, or 
misplaced: for to say that “there have been many heathen, and none of them has asked these questions” (about Christian doctrines), 
would contradict all that precedes: and if it means, There were many Greeks, and diverse schools of philosophy among them, 
and yet none was deterred from the study of philosophy by those differences, this would not be true. But if this be transposed 
to the following sentence, which relates to the “EAAnves at Antioch, then Chrys. says: “Among philosophers also there were 
these differences, and yet) etc. How is it that (at Antioch) many Greeks became (Christians) and yet none of them asked these 


questions? Why did they not say,” etc. 
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and do all things according to His good pleasure,” that having virtuously passed this life present, 
we may be enabled to attain unto the good things promised to them that love Him, by the grace and 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together, be glory, 
dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XXXIV. 


Acts XV. 35 


“Paul also and Barnabas continued in Antioch, teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with 
many others also.” 


Observe again their humility, how they let others also take part in the preaching. “And some 
days after Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go again and visit our brethren in every city where we 
have preached the word of the Lord, and see how they do. And Barnabas determined to take with 
them John, whose surname was Mark. But Paul thought not good (Ziov see note 3, p. 213) to take 
him with them, who departed from them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work. 
And the contention (or exasperation) was so sharp between them, that they departed asunder one 
from the other.” (v. 36-39.) And already indeed Luke has described to us the character of the 
Apostles,”! that the one was more tender and indulgent, but this one more strict and austere. For 
the gifts are diverse—(the gifts, I say), for that this is a gift is manifest—but the one befitting one, 
the other another set of characters, and if they change places, harm results instead of good. (b) In 
the Prophets”” too we find this: diverse minds, diverse characters: for instance, Elias austere, Moses 
meek. So here Paul is more vehement. And observe for all this, how gentle he is. “Thought not 
good,” it says, “to take him with them that had departed from them from Pamphylia.” (a) And there 


790 Edd. have a longer peroration from F, partly followed by D. “And live according to His will while we are yet in this life 
present, that with virtue having accomplished the remaining time of our life, we may be able, etc., and together with them which 
have pleased Him be found worthy of honor, by the grace and loving-kindness of His only-begotten Son, and the All-holy and 
Life-giving Spirit, the One true Godhead, now and ever, world without end.” Amen. 

791 mss. and Edd. after tv dnootéAwv add tav Aoindv, which we omit as evidently out of place: for “the Apostles” here 
are Paul and Barnabas. Possibly it should be 514 t@v Aoindv, “by the rest of the particulars related on former occasions,” but if 
so, this must be placed after tév dm. TO 7006. 

792 The notes of this Homily have fallen into extreme confusion, and we have but partially succeeded in restoring the true 


order. 
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seems indeed to be exasperation (1apoévoypds), but in fact the whole matter is a plan of the Divine 
Providence, that each should receive his proper place: and it behooved that they should not be upon 
IN a par, but the one should lead, and the other be led. “And so Barnabas took Mark, and sailed unto 
213 Cyprus; and Paul chose Silas, and departed, being recommended by the brethren unto the grace of 
God. And he went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the Churches.” (v. 39-41.) And this also 
is a work of Providence. For the Cyprians had exhibited nothing of the like sort as they at Antioch 
and the rest: and those needed the softer character, but these needed such a character as Paul’s. 
“Which” then,” say you, “did well? he that took, or he that left?” *** (c) For just as a general 
would not choose to have a low person always to his baggage-bearer, so neither did the Apostle. 
This corrected the other’s, and instructed (Mark) himself. “Then did Barnabas ill?” say you. “And 
how is it not amiss (4tomov), that upon so small a matter there should arise so great an evil?” In 
the first place then, no evil did come of it, if, sufficing each for whole nations, they were divided 
the one from the other, but a great good. And besides, they would not readily have chosen to leave 
each other. But admire, I pray you, the writer, how he does not conceal this either. “But at any 
rate,” say you, “if they must needs part, let it be without exasperation.” Nay, but if nothing more, 
observe this, that in this too is shown what was of man™ (in the preaching of the Gospel). For if 
the like behooved to be shown (even) in what Christ did, much more here. And besides, the 
contention cannot be said to be evil, when each disputes for such objects (as here) and with just 
reason. I grant you, if the exasperation were in seeking his own, and contending for his own honor, 
this might well be (reproved): but if wishing, both the one and the other, to instruct and teach, the 
one took this way and the other that, what is there to find fault with? For in many things they acted 
upon their human judgment; for they were not stocks or stones. And observe how Paul impeaches 
(Mark), and gives the reason. For of his exceeding humility”® he reverenced Barnabas, as having 
been partner with him in so great works, and being with him: but still he did not so reverence him, 
as to overlook (what was necessary). Now which of them advised best, it is not for us to pronounce: 


793 Mod. text omits this question: C. for &geic has dqeOeic, “he that was left, or, dismissed.” Part of the answer has dropped 
out, “Paul did well: for” etc. The interlocutor rejoins: “Then if Paul did well, Barnabas did ill?” Here Edd. and all our mss. 
obKobv, Pro, KAKO 6 BapvaPac; to which mod. text adds, “By no means: but it is even exceedingly absurd to imagine this. 
And how is it not absurd to say, that for so small a matter this man became evil?” We restore ovKobdv KaK®c 6 Bapvabac; 

794 udAtota pev obv Kal évtedOev (as by other instances of human infirmity, so by this also) Sefkvutai ta évOpumiva, ie. 
we are shown what in the preaching of the Gospel proceeded from man: that man, as man, did his part, which part is betokened 
by the ordinary characters of human nature. If even in Christ it behooved that He should not do all as God, but that His Human 
Nature should also be seen working, much more was it necessary that the Apostles, being but men, should work as men, not do 
all by the immediate power of the Spirit. 

795 This refers to néfou in the sense “he begged,” as he says below, in the beginning of the Recapitulation, Katto obk Zde1 


aE1odv abtov Zxovta KatnyopEiv pETa TadTa. 
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but thus far (we may affirm), that it was a great arrangement of Providence, if these”® were to be 
vouchsafed a second visitation, but those were not to be visited even once.” 

(a) “Teaching and preaching the word of the Lord.” (v. 35.) They”® did not simply tarry in 

Antioch, but taught. What did they “teach,” and what “preach” (evangelize)? They both (taught) 

those that were already believers, and (evangelized) those that were not yet such. “And some days 

after,” etc. (v. 36.) For because there were offences without number, their presence was needed. 

(d) “How they do,” he says. And this he did not know: naturally. See him ever alert, solicitous, not 

bearing to sit idle, though he underwent dangers without end. Do you mark, it was not of cowardice 

that he came to Antioch? He acts just as a physician does in the case of the sick. And the need of 

visiting them he showed by saying, “In which we preached the word. And Barnabas determined,” 

etc. (v. 37-40.) (So) Barnabas” “departed, and went not with (him).” (b) The point to be considered, 

is not that they differed in their opinions, but that they accommodated themselves the one to the 

other (seeing), that thus it was a greater good their being parted:*” and the matter took a pretext 

IN from this. What then? did they withdraw in enmity? God forbid! In fact you see after this Barnabas 

214 receiving many encomiums from Paul in the Epistles. There was “sharp contention,” it says, not 

enmity nor quarrelling. The contention availed so far as to part them. “And Barnabas took Mark,” 


796 If this sentence be in its place, something is wanting for connection: e.g. (It was a great oixovouta) for the more extended 
preaching of the word: since on Barnabas’s plan these “‘at Cyprus” were to have a second visitation, but those “in Asia” not even 
once. But it may be suspected that this part is altogether misplaced: and that the obto1 are the brethren “in the cities where we 
have preached,” and éxeivot the people of Macedonia," etc. See end of Recap. where Chrys. says, had it not been for this parting, 
the word would not have been carried into Macedonia. 

797 Chrys. has treated the dissension of Paul and Barnabas with discrimination, without, however, placing quite the emphasis 
upon n&{ov—“he thought good not to”—“he determined not to”—and upon tov énootévta—“who had fallen away 
from—apostatized from,’—which those terms seem to require. The conduct of Mark in returning to Jerusalem from Pamphylia 
(Acts xiii. 13) was clearly regarded as reprehensible by Paul, apparently as an example of fickleness in the service of Christ. It 
is not strange that Barnabas, Mark’s cousin (Col. iv. 10) should have been more lenient in his judgment of his conduct. It is 
certain that this difference of opinion regarding Mark did not lead to any estrangement of Paul and Mark, for in his imprisonment 


the apostle speaks of Mark as a trusted fellow-worker (Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 11).—G.B.S. 


798 The method of the derangement here is, that there being five portions, these were taken alternately, in the order 1, 3, 5, 
and then 2, 4. 
799 So Edd. and all our mss. dnéotn am’ abtov 6 Bapvabas: which may mean, “And so the same may now be said of Barnabas, 


viz. that he departed (from Paul),” etc. The same word dméotn is applied to Barnabas below, p. 216. 

800 ovykaténoav GAANAoIc obtw UEIZov &ya8dv Eival Td xwploOfjva1. The meaning is as below, that they parted kat 
obveotv. Mod. text “ovykat. aAA. ideiv. The point required is to see that,” etc. Then, OUtw U. &. yéyove TO xwp. “Thus their being 
parted became a greater good,” etc.—Kai mpdqaov Ex tovtou tO mpaypa Edae, i.e. “They saw that it was best to part viz.: that 
so the word would be more extensively preached, and this difference gave a pretext for so doing.” He means that the contention 


was oikovoyia (see the Recap.), the object being, partly this which is here mentioned, partly a lesson to Mark. 
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etc. And with reason: for what each supposed to be profitable, he did not forego*' thereafter, because 
of the fellowship with the other. Nay, it seems to me that the parting took place advisedly (kata 
obveotv), and that they said one to another, “As I wish not, and thou wishest, therefore that we may 
not fight, let us distribute the places.” So that in fact they did this, altogether yielding each to the 
other: for Barnabas wished Paul’s plan to stand, therefore withdrew; on the other hand, Paul wished 
the other’s plan to stand, therefore he withdrew. Would to God we too made such separations, as 
to go forth for preaching. A wonderful man this is; and exceedingly great! To Mark this contest 
was exceedingly beneficial. For the awe inspired by Paul converted him, while the kindness of 
Barnabas caused that he was not left behind: so that they contend indeed, but the gain comes to 
one and the same end. For indeed, seeing Paul choosing to leave him, he would be exceedingly 
awed, and would condemn himself, and seeing Barnabas so taking his part, he would love him 
exceedingly: and so the disciple was corrected by the contention of the teachers: so far was he from 
being offended thereby. For if indeed they did this with a view to their own honor, he might well 
be offended: but if for his salvation, and they contend for one and the same object, to show that he 


802 what is there amiss (&tomov) in it? 


who honored him * * * had well determined, 

(e) “But Paul,” it says, “departed, having chosen Silas, and being commended to the grace of 
God.” What is this? They prayed it says: they besought God. See on all occasions how the prayer 
of the brethren can do great things. And now he journeyed by land, wishing even by his journeying 
to benefit those who saw (tovc Opdvtac) him. For when indeed they were in haste they sailed, but 
now not so. (c) “And he went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the Churches. Then came he 
to Derbe and Lystra.” (v. 41.) Mark the wisdom of Paul: he does not go to other cities before he 
has visited them which had received the Word. For it is folly to run at random. This let us also do: 
let us teach the first in the first place, that these may not become an hindrance to them that are to 
come after. 

“And, behold a certain disciple was there, named Timotheus, the son of a certain woman, which 
was a Jewess, and believed; but his father was a Greek: which was well reported of by the brethren 
that were at Lystra and Iconium. Him would Paul have to go forth with him; and took and 
circumcised him because of the Jews which were in those quarters; for they knew all that his father 
was a Greek.” (ch. xvi. 1-3.) It is indeed amazing, the wisdom of Paul! He that has had so many 
battles about circumcision, he that moved all things to this end, and did not give over until he had 
carried his point, now that the decree is made sure, circumcises the disciple. He not only does not 
forbid others, but himself does this thing. (b) “Him,” it says, “he would have to go forth with him.” 


801 Edd. and mss. ob mpoorjkato, against the sense of the passage, whence (Ecum. omits the negative, not much improving 
it. The Catena has preserved the true reading, ov mporjKato. See instances of confusion the other way in Mr. Field’s Index to 
Hom. in Matt. s. v. mpootnut. 

802 wote deiEat tov tiproavta avtov KaAdc BeBovdAevpEvov. The sense requires TOV TIL. AUTOV Kal TOV PT] TLL OaVTa KOAGS 


Bef. or the like: “that both Barnabas and Paul had taken the course which was for his (Mark’s) own good.” 
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And the wonder is this, that he even took him unto him.*” “Because of the Jews,” it says, “which 
were in those parts:” for they would not endure to hear the word from one uncircumcised. (a) 
Nothing could be wiser. So that in all things he looked to what was profitable: he did nothing upon 
his own preference (mpoAnwWet). (c) And what (then)? Mark the success: he circumcised, that he 
might take away circumcision: for he preached the decrees of the Apostles. “And as they went 
through the cities, they delivered them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the Apostles 
and elders which were at Jerusalem. And so were the Churches established in the faith, and increased 
in number daily.” (v. 4, 5.) Dost thou mark fighting, and by fighting, edification? Not warred upon 
by others, but themselves doing contrary things, so they edified the Church! They introduced a 
decree not to circumcise, and he circumcises! “And so were the Churches,” it says, “established in 
the faith,” and in multitude: “increased,” it says, “in number daily.” Then he does not continue to 
tarry with these, as having come to visit them: but how? he goes further. “Now when they had gone 
IN throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia, and were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the 
215 word in Asia,” (v. 6.) having left Phrygia and Galatia, they hastened into the interior. For, it says, 
“After they were come to Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia: but the Spirit suffered them 
not.” (v. 7.) Wherefore they were forbidden, he does not say, but that they were “forbidden,” he 
does say, teaching us to obey and not ask questions, and showing that they did many things as men. 
“And the Spirit,” it says, “suffered them not: but having passed by Mysia they came down to Troas.” 
(v. 8.) “And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; There stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed 
him, saying, Come over into Macedonia, and help us.” (v. 9.) Why a vision, and not the Holy Ghost? 
because He forbade the other.** He would even in this way draw them over: since to the saints also 
He appeared in a dream, and in the beginning (Paul) himself saw a vision, “a man coming in and 
laying his hands upon him.” (ch. ix. 12.) In®® this manner also Christ appears to him, saying, ““Thou 
must stand before Cesar.” Then for this reason also He draws him thither, that the preaching may 
be extended. This is why he was forbidden to tarry long in the other cities, Christ urging him on. 
For these were to enjoy the benefit of John for a long time, and perhaps did not extremely need 
him (Paul), but thither he behooved to go. And now he crosses over and goes forth. “And after he 
had seen the vision, immediately we endeavored to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that 
the Lord had called us for to preach the Gospel unto them.” (v. 10.) Then the writer mentions also 
the places, as relating a history, and showing where he made a stay (namely), in the greater cities, 
but passed by the rest. “Therefore loosing from Troas, we came with a straight course to Samothracia, 


803 Ott Kal Emryyeto avtdov. The meaning seems to be, (but the confusion into which the text has fallen, leaves it very uncertain), 
“The wonder is that he took Timothy, being as he was the son of a heathen father, and uncircumcised.” 

804 Ott Exeivo ExWAvoEv. Mod. text Kai pr] TO Iv. to A. ExéAevoev; But see the Recap. where the question is explained, viz., 
How is it that when they were to be kept from preaching, the Holy Ghost spoke to them, but here a vision, and that in a dream, 
is all? 

805 In the mss. this sentence is placed before “And now he crosses over,” etc. v. 10.—‘“In this manner:” i.e. in a night-vision 


or dream; the allusion is to xxiii. 11, “the Lord stood by him,” confused with xxvii, 23, “the Angel of the Lord.” 
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and the next day to Neapolis; and from thence to Philippi, which is the chief city of that part of 
Macedonia, and a colony.” (v. 11, 12.) It is a high distinction for a city, the being a colony. “And 
in this city we were tarrying certain days.” But let us look over again what has been said. 
(Recapitulation.) “And after some days, Paul said,” etc. (ch. xv. 36.) He put to Barnabas a 
necessity for their going abroad, saying “Let us visit the cities in which we preached the word.” 
“But Paul begged,” etc. (v. 38.) And yet no need for him to beg, who had to make an accusation 
presently. This®*° happens even in the case where God and men are the parties: the man requests, 
God is wroth. For instance, when He saith, “If her father had spit in her face” (Num. xii. 14): and 
again, “Let me alone, and in Mine anger I will blot out this people.” (Ex. xxxii. 32.) And Samuel 
when he mourns for Saul. (1 Sam. xv. 35.) For by both, great good is done. Thus also here: the one 
is wroth, the other not so. The same happens also in matters where we are concerned. And the sharp 
contention with good reason, that Mark may receive a lesson, and the affair may not seem mere 
stage-playing. For it is not to be thought that he*”’ who bids, “Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath,” (Eph. iv. 26) would have been wroth because of such a matter as this: nor that he who on 
all occasions gave way would not have given way here, he who so greatly loved Paul that before 
this he sought him in Tarsus, and brought him to the Apostles, and undertook the alms in common 
with him, and in common the business relating to the decree. But they take themselves so as to 
instruct and make perfect by their separation them that need the teaching which was to come from 
them. And he rebukes others indeed, but bids do good to all men. As in fact he does elsewhere, 


806 i.e. just displeasure on the one side; lenity, compassion, intercession, etc. on the other. Thus God is wroth with Miriam, 
Moses pleads for her, and so in the other cases. 

807 Mod. text omits this clause relating to St. Paul, as in the old text it is incomplete, the remainder of the sentence (“would 
not have been wroth,” etc.) having been transposed to the end of what relates to Barnabas, after “relating to the decree.” —Below, 
GAA AauBdvovoty Eavtovs, may perhaps be Eautoic, sc. Tovs SeouEevous below, i.e. choose their spheres of action where each 
was most needed. But the context rather seems to require this sense: “There is no animosity between them, but they take their 
parts in this dispute for the good of those who, as Mark, need the instruction which was to be derived from the gentleness of 
Barnabas, and the severity of Paul’s character. Paul indeed is stern, but his object is to do good: as 2 Thess. iii. 13, where (comp. 
the context) rebuking, and enjoining severity to be shown to the disorderly, he says, “And be not weary in well-doing.” We have 
changed the order of the two sentences, “And he rebukes,” etc. and, “As he does elsewhere,” etc.—Todto kat év tf ovvnbei& 
139: mo1obpEv. i.e. this putting on a show of anger, to do good to one whom we would correct: or perhaps, of altercation, as 
when, for instance, father and mother take opposite parts, the one for punishing, the other for sparing an erring 
child—ovvayavaxtijoot tw MavA@. Ben.indignati esse in Paulum. But whether it means this, or “to have had indignation together 
with Paul,” there is nothing to show: nor is it clear what is the reference of the following sentences; unless it be, But he would 
not allow these persons who were indignant along with, or at, him, to retain this feeling: he takes them apart, makes them see 
the thing in its right light, and so departs in peace, “being commended by the brethren to the grace of God,” with the prayers of 
concord and charity. Great is the power of such prayer. (See the former comment on this verse, p. 214.)—Kav brép peyaAov 
&E10ic, Kav dvéEt0c Hc. Perhaps it should be f, “Whether it be on behalf of a great man (as Paul), or whether the person be 


unworthy,” etc. 
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saying, “But ye, be not weary in well-doing.” (2 Thess. 111. 13.) This we also do in our common 
practice. Here it seems to me that others also were alike displeased with Paul. And thereupon taking 
them also apart, he does all, and exhorts and admonishes. Much can concord do, much can charity. 
Though it be for a great matter thou askest; though thou be unworthy, thou shalt be heard for thy 
purpose of heart: fear not. 

“He went,” it says, “through” the cities “And, behold, there was a disciple, by name Timothy, 
who had a good report of the brethren which were in Lystra and Iconium.” (v. 41; xvi. 1.) Great 
was the grace of Timothy. When Barnabas departed (dméotn), he finds another, equivalent to him. 
Of him he saith, “Remembering thy tears and thy unfeigned faith, which dwelt first in thy 
grandmother Lois, and in thy mother Eunice.” (2 Tim. i. 5.) His father continued to be a Gentile,*® 
and therefore it was that (Timothy) was not circumcised. (a) Observe the Law already broken. Or 
if not so, I suppose he was born after the preaching of the Gospel but this is perhaps not so. (c) He 
was about to make him a bishop, and it was not meet that he should be uncircumcised. (e) And this 
was not a small matter, seeing it offended after so long a time:*” (b) “for from a child,” he says, 
“thou hast known the Holy Scriptures.” (ib. iii. 15.) (d) “And as they went through the cities, they 
delivered them the decrees for to keep.” (v. 4.) For until then, there was no need for the Gentiles 
to keep any such. The beginning of the abrogation was the Gentiles’ not keeping these things, and 
being none the worse for it: nor having any inferiority in respect of faith: anon, of their own will 
they abandoned the Law. (f) Since therefore he was about to preach, that he might not smite the 
Jews a double blow, he circumcised Timothy. And yet he was but half (a Jew by birth),*"° his father 
being a Greek: but yet, because that was a great point carried in the cause of the Gentiles, he did 


808 So in Gen. Serm. ix. text iv. 695. D. Chrys. infers from this passage with 2 Tim. i. 5, that the father guetvev év ti doePeta 
kal ov peteBaAAEto. Hom. i. in 2 Tim. p. 660. E. “Because of his father who was a Gentile, and because of the Jews he took and 
circumcised him. Do you mark how the Law began to be dissolved, in the taking place of these mixed marriages?” (so here dpa 
15n tov vVopov AvdpeEvov.) In the mss. all this is extremely confused by transpositions (the method; 1, 4: 2, 5: 3, 6) and misplacing 
of the portions of sacred text (where these are given). Thus here, “And therefore because of the Jews which were in those parts 
he circumcised him. Ovx fv éumepttopos.”—Mod. text “thy mother Eunice. And he took and circumcised him. And wherefore, 
he himself goes on to say: Because of the Jews, etc. For this reason then he is circumcised. Or also because of his father: for he 
continued to be a Greek. So then he was not circumcised. Observe the Law already broken. But some think he was born,” etc. 
He is commenting on the fact, that Timothy was uncircumcised: viz., because his father was a heathen. Here then was a devout 
man, who from a child had known the Holy Scriptures, and yet continued uncircumcised. So that in these mixed marriages we 
see the Law already broken, independently of the Gospel. It may be indeed that he was born after the conversion of his mother 


to the faith, and therefore she was not anxious to circumcise him. But this (he adds) is not likely. 


809 For Timothy from a child had been brought up religiously as a Jew, yet now it was an offence that he should continue 
uncircumcised. 
810 Therefore he might have been exempt by the Apostles’ decree. St. Paul, however, having carried his point in securing 


the immunity of the Gentile converts, did not care to insist upon this in behalf of Timothy. 
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not care for this: for the Word must needs be disseminated: therefore also he with his own hands 
circumcised him.*!! “And so were the churches established in the faith.” Do you mark here also 
how from going counter (to his own object) a great good results? “And increased in number daily.” 
(v. 5.) Do you observe, that the circumcising not only did no harm, but was even of the greatest 
service? “And a vision appeared unto Paul in the night.” (v. 9.) Not now by Angels, as to Philip, 
as to Cornellius, but how? By a vision it is now shown to him: in more human sort, not now as 
before (i.e., v. 6, 7) in more divine manner. For where the compliance is more easy, it is done in 
more human sort; but where great force was needed, there in more divine. For since he was but 
urged to preach, to this end it is shown him in a dream: but to forbear preaching, he could not readily 
endure: to this end the Holy Ghost reveals it to him. Thus also it was then with Peter, “Arise, go 
down.” (ch. x. 20.) For of course the Holy Spirit did not work what was otherwise easy: but (here) 
even a dream sufficed him. And to Joseph also, as being readily moved to compliance, the appearance 
is in a dream, but to the rest in waking vision. (Matt. i. 20; 11. 13, 19.) Thus to Cornelius, and to 
Paul himself. “And lo, aman of Macedonia,” etc. and not simply enjoining, but “beseeching,” and 
from the very persons in need of (spiritual) cure. (ch. x. 3; ix. 3.) “Assuredly gathering,” it says, 
“that the Lord had called us.” (v. 10), that is, inferring, both from the circumstance that Paul saw 
it and none other, and from the having been “forbidden by the Spirit,” and from their being on the 
borders; from all these they gathered. “Therefore loosing from Troas, we came with a straight 
course,” etc. (v. 11.) That is, even the voyage made this manifest: for there was no tardiness. It 
IN became the very root of Macedonia.*”” It was not always in the way of “sharp contention” that the 
217 Holy Spirit wrought: but this so rapid progress (of the Word) was a token that the thing was more 


811 Our author correctly apprehends the ground on which Paul circumcised Timothy—an act which has often been thought 
to be inconsistent with his steadfast resistance to the imposition of the Jewish law. It is noticeable that he did not allow Titus to 
be circumcised (Gal. ii. 3) when the Jewish-Christian faction desired it. The two cases are materially different in the following 
particulars: (1) Titus was a Gentile; Timothy was born of a Jewish mother. (2) The circumcision of Titus was demanded by the 
Judaizers; that of Timothy was performed for prudential reasons as a concession to unbelieving Jews in order that Paul might 
the better win them to Christ. (3) The question of circumcising Titus was a doctrinal question which was not the case in the 
instance before us. Meyer well says: “Paul acted according to the principle of wise and conciliatory accommodation, not out of 
concession to the Judaistic dogma of the necessity of circumcision for obtaining the Messianic salvation.” —G.B.S. 

812 A.B.C. Cat. cig abtiyy try p& 176°Cav tig Makedoviac Eyéveto (Cat. Eyévovto). OV del (Cat., ovk Gv ei) KATA MAPOEVSPOV 
Evripynoe tO Iv. to “A. The former sentence may possibly mean, that Philippi became the root of the Churches in Macedonia. 
But it is more probable that the text is mutilated here, and that Chrys. speaks of the parting of Paul and Barnabas, as having 
become the very root or cause of the extension of the Gospel (into Macedonia and Greece). In the next sentence, the reading of 
Cat. may perhaps deserve the preference. “Not, if (they had parted) in a state of exasperation, would the Holy Ghost have (thus) 
wrought.”—Mod. text “And besides, even the voyage showed this: for there was no long time ere they arrive at the very root of 
Macedonia (60€v éic...napaytvovtat). So that the sharp contention is providentially ordered to be for the best. For (otherwise) 


the Holy Ghost would not have wrought, Macedonia would not have received the Word. But this so rapid progress,” etc. 
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than human. And yet it is not said that Barnabas was exasperated, but, “Between them there arose 
a sharp contention.” (v. 39.) If the one was not exasperated neither was the other. 

Knowing this, let us not merely pick out (€xAgéywuev) these things, but let us learn and be taught 
by them: for they were not written without a purpose. It is a great evil to be ignorant of the Scriptures: 
from the things we ought to get good from, we get evil. Thus also medicines of healing virtue, 
often, from the ignorance of those who use them, ruin and destroy: and arms which are meant to 
protect, are themselves the cause of death unless one know how to put them on. But the reason is, 
that we seek everything rather than what is good for ourselves. And in the case of a house, we seek 
what is good for it, and we would not endure to see it decaying with age, or tottering, or hurt by 
storms: but for our soul we make no account: nay, even should we see its foundations rotting, or 
the fabric and the roof, we make no account of it. Again, if we possess brute creatures, we seek 
what is good for them: we call in both horse-feeders and horse-doctors, and all besides:*!? we attend 
to their housing, and charge those who are entrusted with them, that they may not drive them at 
random or carelessly, nor take them out by night at unseasonable hours nor sell away their provender; 
and there are many laws laid down by us for the good of the brute creatures: but for that of our soul 
there is no account taken. But why speak I of brute creatures which are useful to us? There are 
many who keep small birds (or “sparrows”’) which are useful for nothing except that they simply 
amuse, and there are many laws even about them, and nothing is neglected or without order, and 
we take care for everything rather than for our own selves. Thus we make our selves more worthless 
than all. And if indeed a person abusively call us “dog,” we are annoyed: but while we are 
opprobrious to ourselves, not in word, but in deed, and do not even bestow as much care on our 
soul as on dogs, we think it no great harm. Do you see how all is full of darkness? How many are 
careful about their dogs, that they may not be filled with more than the proper food, that so they 
may be keen and fit for hunting, being set on by famine and hunger: but for themselves they have 
no care to avoid luxury: and the brute creatures indeed they teach to exercise philosophy, while 
they let themselves sink down into the savageness of the brutes. The thing is a riddle. “And where 
are your philosophic brutes?” There are such; or, say, do you not take it to be philosophy, when a 
dog gnawed with hunger, after having hunted and caught his prey, abstains from the food; and 
though he sees his meal ready before him, and with hunger urging him on, yet waits for his master? 
Be ashamed of yourselves: teach your bellies to be as philosophic. You have no excuse. When you 
have been able to implant such philosophic self-command in an irrational nature, which neither 
speaks nor hears reason, shall you not much more be able to implant it in yourself? For that it is 
the effect of man’s care, not of nature is plain: since otherwise all dogs ought to have this habit. 
Do you then become as dogs. For it is you that compel me to fetch my examples thence: for indeed 
they should be drawn from heavenly things; but since if I speak of those, you say, “Those are (too) 


813 Kal m&vta KaAobpeEv. Mod. text substitutes the proverbial expression, kai mavta KéAwv Kivobpev, “we put every rope in 
motion,” which is hardly suitable here, and not at all necessary. “We call to our aid horse-feeders, and doctors, and every one 


else who can help us.” 
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great,” therefore I speak nothing of heavenly things: again, if I speak of Paul, you say, “He was an 
Apostle:” therefore neither do I mention Paul: if again I speak of a man, you say, “That person 

could do it:” therefore I do not mention a man even, but a brute creature; a creature too, that has 

not this habit by nature, lest you should say that it effected this by nature, and not (which is the 

fact) from choice: and what is wonderful, choice not self-acquired, but (the result of) your care. 

The creature does not give a thought to the fatigue, the wear and tear it has undergone in running 

down the prey, not a thought to this, that by its own proper toil it has made the capture: but casting 

away all these regards, it observes the command of its master, and shows itself superior to the 
cravings of appetite. “True; because it looks to be praised, it looks to get a greater meal.” Say then 

to yourself, that the dog through hope of future pleasure, despises that which is present: while you 

I, do not choose for hope of future good things to despise those which are present; but he indeed 
218 knows, that, if he tastes of that food at the wrong time and against his master’s will, he will both 
be deprived of that, and not get even that which was apportioned to him, but receive blows instead 

of food: whereas you cannot even perceive this, and that which he has learnt by dint of custom, 

you do not succeed in acquiring even from reason. Let us imitate the dogs. The same thing hawks 

also and eagles are said to do: what the dogs do with regard to hares*"* and deer, the same do those 

with regard to birds; and these too act from a philosophy learnt from men. These facts are enough 

to condemn us, these enough to convict us. To mention another thing:—they that are skilled in 
breaking horses, shall take them, wild, fierce, kicking, biting, and in a short time so discipline them, 

that though the teacher be not there, it is a luxury to ride them, their paces are so thoroughly 
well-ordered: but the paces of the soul may be all disordered, and none cares for it: it bounds, and 

kicks, and its rider*’> is dragged along the ground like a child, and makes a most disgraceful figure, 

and yet no one puts curbs on her, and leg-ties, and bits, nor mounts upon her the skilful rider—Christ, 
I mean. And therefore it is that all is turned upside down. For when you both teach dogs to master 
the craving of the belly, and tame the fury in a lion, and the unruliness of horses, and teach the 
birds to speak plainly, how inconsistent must it not be—to implant achievements of reason in natures 
that are without reason, and to import the passions of creatures without reason into natures endowed 
with reason? There is no excuse for us, none. All who have succeeded (in mastering their passions) 
will accuse us, both believers and unbelievers: for even unbelievers have so succeeded; yea, and 
wild beasts, and dogs, not men only: and we shall accuse our own selves, since we succeed, when 
we will, but when we are slothful, we are dragged away. For indeed many even of those who live 
a very wicked life, have oftentimes changed themselves when they wished. But the cause is, as I 
said, that we go about seeking for what is good for other things, not what is good for ourselves. If 
you build a splendid house, you know what is good for the house, not what is good for yourself: if 
you take a beautiful garment, you know what is good for the body, not for yourself: and if you get 


814 Our mss. have dAdéywv: Savile (from N.?) Aayav, which we adopt. 
815 Kal ovpetar xopar KaOdrEp Tadtov, Kai cdoxnpovet pupta: this cannot be meant for the horse, but for the rider. Perhaps 


Kal ovdeic, Kav ovpEeTar KT. A. 
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a good horse, it is so likewise. None makes it his mark how his soul shall be beautiful; and yet, 
when that is beautiful, there is no need of any of those things: as, if that be not beautiful, there is 
no good of them. For like as in the case of a bride, though there be chambers hung with tapestry 
wrought with gold, though there be choirs of the fairest and most beautiful women, though there 
be roses and garlands, though there be a comely bridegroom, and the maidservants and female 
friends, and everybody about them be handsome, yet, if the bride herself be full of deformity, there 
is no good of all those; as on the other hand if she were beautiful, neither would there be any loss 
arising from (the want of) those, nay just the contrary; for in the case of an ugly bride, those would 
make her look all the uglier, while in the other case, the beautiful would look all the more beautiful: 
just so, the soul, when she is beautiful, not only needs none of those adjuncts, but they even cast a 
shade over her beauty. For we shall see the philosopher shine, not so much when in wealth, as in 
poverty. For in the former case many will impute it to his riches, that he is not superior to riches:*"° 
but when he lives with poverty for his mate, and shines through all, and will not let himself be 
compelled to do anything base, then none claims shares with him in the crown of philosophy. Let 

us then make our soul beauteous, if at least we would fain be rich. What profit is it, when your 

mules indeed are white and plump and in good condition, but you who are drawn by them are lean 

and scurvy and ill-favored? What is the gain, when your carpets indeed are soft and beautiful, full 

of rich embroidery and art, and your soul goes clad in rags, or even naked and foul? What the gain, 

when the horse indeed has his paces beautifully ordered, more like dancing than stepping, while 

the rider, together with his choral*"’ train and adorned with more than bridal ornaments, is more 
crooked than the lame, and has no more command over hands and feet than drunkards and madmen? 

iN Tell me now, if some one were to give you a beautiful horse, and to distort your body, what would 
219 be the profit? Now you have your soul distorted, and care you not for it? Let us at length, I beseech 
you, have a care for our own selves. Do not let us make our own selves more worthless than all 

beside. If anyone insult us with words, we are annoyed and vexed: but insulting ourselves as we 

do by our deeds, we do not give a thought to it. Let us, though late, come at last to our senses, that 

we may be enabled by having much care for our soul, and laying hold upon virtue, to obtain eternal 


816 kai tO but Sav. Marg. kai t@ pi} Kpetttova xpnpdtwv eivar: some slight emendation is necessary, but it is not clear 
whether it should be, Kai p11) TO....‘‘and not to his being above wealth:” i.e. good in spite of his riches: or kai 6 un... with some 
verb supplied, i.e. “and make it a reproach to him that (though a good man) he is not above riches,” seeing he does not abandon 
his wealth—Mod. text kai t@ wn Evdee yonudtwv eivat 

817 HGAAOV PETE Tig MopEtas Kal KOOHW KEKOOUNLEVOS VUEPIKG’ O dé Enikad. k. t. A. The passage is corrupt: perhaps, as in 
the Translation, it should be paAAov 1] vve@iKG, but this as a description of the horse is evidently out of place. For mop., we 
read xopeiac as in mod. text (which has Kai peta tic xopetas KdouW KEK. 1] VUE@IKG.) Then transposing this, we read 6 Sé 
émiKka., METH THIS XoP., Kal.—Below, B. C. av oxoArdn: A. and mod. text doxwA1dé¢n—alluding to the game of leaping on 


greased bladders or skins, unctos salire per utres; which does not suit Tv YwA@v. 
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good things, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, 
together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and evermore, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XXXV. 


Acts XVI. 13, 14 


“And on the sabbath we went out of the city by a river side, where prayer was wont (Chrys. “was 
thought likely”) to be made; and we sat down, and spake unto the women which resorted thither. 
And a certain woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira, which worshipped 
God, heard us: whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the things which were 
spoken of Paul.” 


See again Paul judaizing. “Where*!* it was thought,” it says, both from the time and from the 
place, “that prayer would be.—Out of the city, by ariver side:” for it is not to be supposed that they 
prayed only where there was a synagogue; they also prayed out of synagogue, but then for this 
purpose they set apart, as it were, a certain place, because as Jews they were more corporeal—and, 
“on the sabbath-day,” when it was likely that a multitude would come together.®”? “And we sat 
down, and spake to the women which resorted thither.” Mark again the freedom from all pride. 
“And a certain woman:” a woman and she of low condition, from her trade too: but mark (in her) 
a woman of elevated mind (@~iAdco@ov). In the first place, the fact of God’s calling her bears 
testimony to her: “And when she was baptized,” it says, “she and her household’”—mark how he 
persuaded all of them—‘she besought us, saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, 
come into my house, and abide there. And she constrained us®*”’ (v. 15): then look at her wisdom, 


818 mss. and Edd. place ob év. mpocevyi) eivan after dd tod tér0v, so that it reads, “See Paul again judaizing both from the 
time and from the place.” Chrys. here explains the €voutCeto (in the sense “was thought”): viz. St. Paul expected to find a 
congregation assembled for prayer, both because the place was set apart for that purpose, and because it was the sabbath. 


819 Two variations of text occur in v. 13, which materially affect the meaning. Modern critics read nUAng St. mOAEwWs—‘‘they 


went outside the gate” and évoutZopev instead of évoutleto—“where we supposed there was a place of prayer.” (So B. C.&, 


R.V., Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort.) If the reading évopieto is retained, it more probably means; “where a place of prayer 
was wont to be” rather than (as Chrys.) “where, it was thought, that prayer would be.” The mpooevxai were places of prayer 
situated often in the open air, and chosen in the neighborhood of streams on account of the custom of washing the hands before 
prayer. They served the purposes of synagogues in places where they did not exist —G.B.S. 


820 GAN adtovdc aeiike Kuptouc iva, kal. Mod. text, obk defiKe k. g. dAAG Kal. 
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how she importunes (Svowzet), the Apostles how full of humility her words are, how full of wisdom. 
“If ye have judged me faithful,” she says. Nothing could be more persuasive. Who would not have 
been softened by these words? She did not request (or, “claim’’) did not entreat simply: but she left 
them to decide, and (yet) exceedingly forced them: “And she constrained us,” it says, by those 
words. And again in a different way: for see how she straightway bears fruit, and accounts it a great 
gain. “If ye have judged me,” that is, That ye did judge me is manifest, by your delivering to me 
such (holy) mysteries (i.e. sacraments, see p. 225, note 3): and she did not dare to invite them before 
this. But why was there any unwillingness on the part of Paul and those with them, that they should 
need to be constrained? It was either by way of calling her to greater earnestness of desire, or 
because Christ had said, “Enquire who is worthy, and there abide.” (Luke x. 8.) (It was not that 
they were unwilling), but they did it for a purpose.**'—“And it came to pass,” it says, “as we went 


to prayer, a certain damsel possessed with a spirit of divination met us,*” 


which brought her masters 
I, much gain by soothsaying: the same followed Paul and us, and cried, saying, These men are the 
220 servants of the most high God, which show unto us the way of salvation.” (v. 16, 17.) What may 
be the reason that both the demon spoke these words, and Paul forbade him? Both the one acted 
maliciously, and the other wisely: the demon wished in fact to make himself credible.** For if Paul 

had admitted his testimony, he would have deceived many of the believers, as being received by 

him: therefore he endures to speak what made against himself, that he may establish what made 

for himself: and so the demon himself uses accommodation (ovyxatafdoet) in order to destruction. 

At first then, Paul would not admit it, but scorned it, not wishing to cast himself all at once upon 
miracles; but when it continued to do this, and pointed to their work (kai to Epyov éd5etkvv) “who 

preach unto us the way of salvation,” then he commanded it to come out. For it says, “Paul being 
grieved, turned and said to the spirit, | command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of 


821 "AAAG Si oikovopiav Enotovv, B. Cat. “their seeming reluctance was ‘economy.”” A. C., “OAa di oix. én. Mod. text, “Qote 
Tavta di ik. EM. 


es Most critical editions read in v. 16. tU0wva st. TU8Wvoc (following A. B. C. &). In this case the word is in apposition 


with mvebua and has the force of an adjective, “having a Pythonic spirit,” in allusion to the serpent which was said to have 
guarded Delphi and to have been slain by Apollo. From this feat the God was called Pythius, and in his temple the priestess was 


called “the Pythian,” as being inspired by Apollo. Hence the term became equivalent to a da1poviov pavtikdv. In later times 


the power of the ventriloquist was attributed to such a Pythonic spirit (as by Plutarch) and the LXX. render the word 28 by 


éyyaotpipvGoc in accordance with this view. Meyer maintains that this damsel had the power of ventriloquism which the people 
attributed to a mvedpa mUOWwva. The apostle did not share this opinion but treated the case as one of demoniacal possession.—G.B.S. 
823 B. and Cat. gBovAEto Aoindv dEté6mt1otov Eautov (B. adtov) mo1eiv. The other mss. EBovAEto (EBovAEveto A.C.) yap uN 
aé. avtOV Moleiv: wished to make him (Paul) not credible. That the former is the true reading, is shown by what follows: fva 
otron ta UmEp Eavtod: i.e., to gain credit with the believers in order to deceive them afterwards. In the next clause, we read with 


Cat. and Sav. ta xa0’ Exvtod, our mss. Exutove, and so the other Edd. 
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her. And he came out the same hour. (a)*** And when her masters saw that the hope of their gains 
was gone, they caught Paul and Silas.” (v. 18, 19.) (d) So then Paul did all, both miracles and 
teaching, but of the dangers Silas also is partaker. And why says it, “But Paul being grieved?” It 
means, he saw through the malice of the demon, as he saith, “For we are not ignorant of his devices.” 
(2 Cor. ii. 11.) (b) “And when her masters saw that the hope of their gains was gone.” Everywhere 
money the cause of evils. O that heathen cruelty! they wished the girl to be still a demoniac, that 
they might make money by her. “They caught Paul and Silas,” it says, “and dragged them into the 
marketplace unto the rulers, and brought them unto the magistrates, saying, These men, being Jews, 
do exceedingly trouble our city!” (v. 20): by doing what? Then why did you not drag them (hither) 
before this? “Being Jews:” the name was in bad odor. “And teach customs, which are not lawful 
for us to receive, neither to observe, being Romans.” (v. 21.) They made a charge of treason of it 
(cic KaBootwotv ryayov). (e) Why did they not say, Because they cast out the demon, they were 
guilty of impiety against God? For this was a defeat to them: but instead of that, they have recourse 
to a charge of treason (€m1 Ka8o0oiwotv): like the Jews when they said, “We have no king but Cesar: 
whoso maketh himself a king speaketh against Cesar.” (John xix. 14, 12.) (c) “And the multitude 
rose up together against them: and the magistrates rent off their clothes, and commanded to beat 
them.” (v. 22.) O the irrational conduct! They did not examine, did not allow them to speak. And 
yet, such a miracle having taken place, ye ought to have worshipped them, ought to have held them 
as saviors and benefactors. For if money was what ye wished, why, having found so great wealth, 
did ye not run to it? This makes you more famous, the having power to cast out demons than the 
obeying them. Lo, even miracles, and yet love of money was mightier. (f) “And when they had laid 
many stripes upon them, they cast them into prison.”—great was their wrath—“charging the jailer 
to keep them safely” (v. 23): “who, having received such a charge, thrust them into the inner prison, 
and made their feet fast in the stocks.” (v. 24.) Observe, he also again thrust them into the “inner” 
prison: and this too was done providentially, because®” there was to be a great miracle.*” 
(Recapitulation.) “Out of the city.” (v. 13.) The place was convenient for hearing the word, 
aloof from troubles and dangers. (b) “On the sabbath.” As there was no work going on, they were 
more attentive to what was spoken. (a) “And a certain woman, named Lydia, a seller of purple” 
(v. 14): observe how the writer of the history is not ashamed of the occupations (of the converts): 
(c) moreover neither was this city of the Philippians a great one. Having learnt these things, let us 


824 The scribe has copied the parts in the order 1, 3, 5: 2, 4, 6. See p. 213, note 5. 

825 Edd. have ’Ene151) yap, and join this sentence with the following. The compiler of the Catena perceived that the 
Recapitulation begins with the next sentence, which he therefore gives to v. 13, though he repeats it wrongly under v. 24.—Mod. 
text, inserts the AAA’ iSwyev x. t. A. before ['vin, @., TopPuPOTMWAIC. 

826 This is the first recorded instance of the persecution of Christians by the Roman power. Hitherto the persecutions have 
proceeded from the Jews and here it is inflicted upon the Christians because they are considered to be Jews who were now under 


special disfavor, having been shortly before banished from Rome by Claudius.—G.B.S. 
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also be ashamed of no man. Peter abides with a tanner (ch. 1x. 43): (Paul) with a woman who was 
a seller of purple, and a foreigner. Where is pride? “Whose heart the Lord opened.” Therefore we 
need God, to open the heart: but God opens the hearts that are willing: for there are hardened hearts 
NN to be seen.*”’ “So that she attended to the things which were spoken of Paul.” The opening, then, 
221 was God’s work, the attending was hers: so that it was both God’s doing and man’s. And she was 
baptized (v. 15), and receives the Apostles with such earnestness of entreaty; with more than that 
used by Abraham. And she speaks of no other token than that whereby she was saved (Gen. xviii. 
3): she says not, “If ye have judged me” a great, a devout woman; but what? “faithful to the Lord:” 
if to the Lord, much more to you. “If ye have judged me:” if ye do not doubt it. And she says not, 
Abide with me, but, “Come into my house and abide:” with great earnestness (she says it). Indeed 
a faithful woman!—“A certain damsel possessed with a spirit of Python.” (v. 16.) Say, what is this 
demon? The god, as they call him, Python: from the place he is so called. Do you mark that Apollo 
also is a demon? And (the demon) wished to bring them into temptation: (therefore) to provoke 
them, “the same followed Paul and us, and cried, saying, These men are the servants of the most 
high God, which show unto us the way of salvation.” (v. 17.) O thou accursed, thou execrable one! 
if then thou knowest that it is “His way of salvation” that “they show,” why dost thou not come 
out freely? But just what Simon wished, when he said, “Give me, that on whomsoever I lay my 
hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost” (ch. viii. 19), the same did this demon: since he saw them 
becoming famous, here also he plays the hypocrite: by this means he thought to be allowed to 
remain in the body, if he should preach the same things. But if Christ “receive not testimony from 
man,” (John v. 34), meaning John, much less from a demon. “Praise is not comely in the mouth of 
a sinner” (Ecclus. xv. 9), much less from a demon. For*’* that they preach is not of men, but of the 
Holy Ghost. Because they did not act in a spirit of boasting. “And Paul being grieved,” etc. By 
their clamor and shouting they thought to alarm them (the magistrates): saying, “These men do 
exceedingly trouble our city.” (v. 18—20.) What sayest thou? Dost thou believe the demon? Why 
not here also? He saith, They are “servants of the most high God;” thou sayest, “They exceedingly 
trouble our city:” he saith, “They show us the way of salvation;” thou sayest, “They teach customs 
which are not lawful for us to receive.” (v. 21.) Observe, how they do not attend even to the demon, 
but look only to one thing, their covetousness. But observe them (Paul and Silas), how they do not 
answer, nor plead for themselves; (b) “For when,” saith he, “I am weak, then am I strong. My grace 
is sufficient for thee, for My strength is made perfect in weakness” (2 Cor. xii. 9): so that by reason 
of their gentleness also they should be admired. (a) “And the magistrates,” etc., “charging the jailer 


827 Here mod. text. “But let us look over again what has been said. ‘A woman,’ it says, ‘a seller of purple,’” etc. 
828 mss. and Edd. to yap xnpUtterv ovk dvOpmnwv GANG IIv. Enel obv dAaZovikds éroiovv Podvtec k. t. A. The passage 
needs emendation. We read ovx for obv. “They did not catch at praise, least of all from a demon: for they were no braggarts, 


knowing that the power to preach was not of men,” etc. 
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to keep them safely” (v. 22): that they may be the means*” of a greater miracle. (c) The stricter the 
custody, the greater the miracle. It was probably from the wish to cut short the disturbance, that 
the magistrates did these things; because they saw the crowd urgent, and wished to stay their passion 
at the instant, therefore they inflicted the stripes: at the same time it was their wish to hear the 
matter, and that was why they cast them into prison and gave charge “to keep them safely.” And, 
it says, “he made them fast in the stocks” (v. 24), (to EUAov) as we should say, the nervum (vépBov). 

What tears do not these things call for! (Think) what they suffer, while we (live) in luxury, we 
in theatres, we perishing and drowning (in dissolute living), seeking always idle amusement, not 
enduring to suffer pain for Christ, not even as far as words, not even as far as talk. These things I 
beseech you let us ever call to mind, what things they suffered, what things they endured, how 
undismayed they were, how unoffended. They were doing God’s work, and suffered these things! 
They did not say, Why do we preach this, and God does not take our part? But even this was a 
benefit to them, even apart** from the truth, in the thing itself; it made them more vigorous, stronger, 
intrepid. “Tribulation worketh endurance.” (Rom. v. 4.) Then let us not seek loose and dissolute 
living. For as in the one case the good is twofold, that the sufferers are made strong, and that the 
rewards are great; so in the other the evil is twofold, that such are rendered more enervated, and 
that it is to no good, but only evil. For nothing can be more worthless than a man who passes all 

IN his time in idleness and luxury. For the man untried, as the saying is, is also unapproved; unapproved 

220 not only in the contests, but also in everything else. Idleness is a useless thing, and in luxury itself 

nothing is so unsuited to the end proposed as the leading a luxurious life: for it palls with satiety, 

so that neither the enjoyment of the viands is so great, nor the enjoyment of relaxation, but all 
becomes vapid, and runs to waste. 

Then let us not seek after this. For if we will consider which has the pleasanter life, he that is 
toiled and hardworked, or he that lives in luxury, we shall find it to be the former. For in the first 
place,**! the bodily senses are neither clear nor sound, but dull (yatvat) and languid; and when 
those are not right, even of health there is plainly no enjoyment. Which is the useful horse, the 


829 tva petJovoc Batpatos aitior yévwvtar. B. Cat. Sav. marg. The other mss. read tva petJovoc &E101 Babu. y., “They forbear 
to answer, so as to become worthy of more admiration.” Hence this clause has been transposed. We refer it to v. 23. “The 
magistrates give order for their safe custody, thereby becoming the means of a greater miracle.” 

830 B.C, Kai xwpic tic dAnPetac, Ev avtTH TH mpcypati. A. and mod. text, kai x. tis BonPEetac adtAH. tH. mp., “even without 
the Divine succour, even though that had been withheld, yet their sufferings were ipso facto a benefit.” But this alteration is not 
necessary. “Even apart from the Truth which they preached,—irrespectively of the fact that they were preachers of the Truth—their 
sufferings were a benefit. Even though they were deceived, and not preachers of the Truth, they gained by suffering: it made 
them strong,” etc. 

831 As no “secondly” follows this “first,” the scribes have supplied the seeming deficiency: thus N. (Sav. marg.) mp@tov pEvV 
OTL TO Opa dveritrSElov Mpc Md&vta Kai Exveveuplopevov Eott’ Sevtépov SE St1 Kai—. Mod. text Ip. wEv yap tod to1ovtov 


TO OPA AvTO EkAvUTOV Kal TEMAASNKOG EnEIta Kai—. 
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pampered or the exercised? which the serviceable ship, that which sails, or that which lies idle? 
which the best water, the running or the stagnant? which the best iron, that which is much used, or 
that which does no work? does not the one shine bright as silver, while the other becomes all over 
rusty, useless, and even losing some of its own substance? The like happens also to the soul as the 
consequence of idleness: a kind of rust spreads over it, and corrodes both its brightness and 
everything else. How then shall one rub off this rust? With the whetstone of tribulations: so shall 
one make the soul useful and fit for all things. Else, how, I ask, will she be able to cut off the 
passions, with her edge turned (4vaKxAwons) and bending like lead? How shall she wound the 
devil?—And then to whom can such an one be other than a disgusting spectacle—a man cultivating 
obesity, dragging himself along like a seal? I speak not this of those who are naturally of this habit, 
but of those who by luxurious living have brought their bodies into such a condition, of those who 
are naturally of a spare habit. The sun has risen, has shot forth his bright beams on all sides, and 
roused up each person to his work: the husbandman goes forth with his spade, the smith with his 
hammer, and each artisan with his several instruments, and you will find each handling his proper 
tools; the woman also takes either her distaff or her webs: while he, like the swine, immediately at 
the first dawn goes forth to feed his belly, seeking how he may provide sumptuous fare. And yet 
it is only for brute beasts to be feeding from morning to night; and for them, because their only use 
is to be slaughtered. Nay, even of the beasts, those which carry burdens and admit of being worked, 
go forth to their work while it is yet night. But this man, rising from his bed, when the (noon-tide) 
sun has filled the market-place, and people are tired of their several works, then this man gets up, 
stretching himself out just as if he were indeed a hog in fattening, having wasted the fairest part of 
the day in darkness. Then he sits there for a long time on his bed, often unable even to lift himself 
up from the last evening’s debauch, and having wasted (still) more time in this (listlessness), 
proceeds to adorn himself, and issues forth, a spectacle of unseemliness, with nothing human about 
him, but with all the appearance of a beast with a human shape: his eyes rheumy from the effect 
of wine,*” * * * while the miserable soul, just like the lame, is unable to rise, bearing about its bulk 
of flesh, like an elephant. Then he comes and sits in (various) places, and says and does such things, 
that it were better for him to be still sleeping than to be awake. If it chance that evil tidings be 
announced, he shows himself weaker than any girl; if good, more silly than any child; on his face 
there is a perpetual yawn. He is a mark for all that would do harm, if not for all men, at least for 
all evil passions; and wrath easily excites such a man, and lust, and envy, and all other passions. 
All flatter him, all pay court to him, rendering his soul weaker than it is already: and each day he 
goes on and on, adding to his disease. If he chance to fall into any difficulty of business, he becomes 
dust and ashes,** and his silken garments are of no help to him. We have not said all this without 
a purpose, but to teach you, that none of you should live idly and at random. For idleness and luxury 


832 Mod. text, “his eyes watery, his mouth smelling of wine.” It is evident that Chrys. is very imperfectly reported here. 
833 TEPPA Kal KviC yivetat. Unless there be an hiatus here, the meaning is, he has no more solidity in him than so much 


ashes and dust. 
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are not conducive to work, to good reputation, to enjoyment.*** For who will not condemn such a 
man? Family, friends, kinsfolk (will say), He is indeed a very encumbrance of the ground. Such a 
man as this has come into the world to no purpose: or rather, not to no purpose, but to ill purpose 
against his own person, to his own ruin, and to the hurt of others. But that this is more pleasant—let 
us look to this; for this is the question. Well then, what can be less pleasant than (the condition of) 
IN aman who has nothing to do; what more wretched and miserable? Is it not worse than all the fetters 
223 in the world, to be always gaping and yawning, as one sits in the market-place, looking at the passers 
by? For the soul, as its nature is to be always on the move, cannot endure to be at rest. God has 
made it a creature of action: to work is of its very nature; to be idle is against its nature. For let us 
not judge of these things from those who are diseased, but let us put the thing itself to the proof of 
fact. Nothing is more hurtful than leisure, and having nothing to do: indeed therefore hath God laid 
on us a necessity of working: for idleness hurts everything. Even to the members of the body, 
inaction is a mischief. Both eye, if it perform not its work, and mouth, and belly, and every member 
that one could mention, falls into the worst state of disease: but none so much as the soul. But as 
inaction is an evil, so is activity in things that ought to be let alone. For just as it is with the teeth, 
if one eats not, one receives hurt to them, and if one eats things unfitting, it jars them, and sets them 
on edge:** so it is here; both if the soul be inactive, and if inactive in wrong things, it loses its 
proper force. Then let us eschew both alike; both inaction, and the activity which is worse than 
inaction. And what may that be? Covetousness,** anger, envyings, and the other passions. As 
regards these, let us make it our object to be inactive, in order that we may obtain the good things 
promised to us, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, 
together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XXXVI. 


Acts XVI. 25, 26 


834 Mod. text, mpd 5d€av pdvov, npdc fdovnv: “but only to vainglory, to pleasure.” 

835 MOLE AVTOUG PpvxEIv Kai Wpodiév (r. QUWSta&v). In Jer. xxxi. (Gr. xxxviii.) 29, the phrase is 656vtEs THV TEKVWV 
YHwdiaoav and so Hippocrat. uses the verb. aipwédiav. But as Ed. Par. Ben. 2, remarks, the passage of Jer. is sometimes cited 
with Mpwdtaoav; Synops. Athanas. t. ii. 167. Isidor. Pelus. iv. Ep. 4. 

836 Here, Edd. before Par. Ben. 2, adopt the amplified peroration of D. F. “Covetings, wrath, envyings, strifes, grudgings, 
emulations, and all the other passions. In these we ought to aim at being inactive, and with all earnestness to do the work of the 


virtues, that we may attain,” etc. 
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“And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises unto God: and the prisoners heard them. 
And suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that the foundations of the prison were shaken, 
and immediately all the doors were opened, and every one’s bands were loosed.” 


What could equal these souls? These men had been scourged, had received many stripes, they 
had been misused, were in peril of their lives, were thrust into the inner prison, and set fast in the 
stocks: and for all this they did not suffer themselves to sleep, but kept vigil all the night. Do you 
mark what a blessing tribulation is? But we, in**’ our soft beds, with none to be afraid of, pass the 
whole night in sleep. But belike this is why they kept vigil, because they were in this condition. 
Not the tyranny of sleep could overpower them, not the smart of pain could bow them, not the fear 
of evil east them into helpless dejection: no, these were the very things that made them wakeful: 
and they were even filled with exceeding delight. “At midnight,” it says, “and the prisoners listened 
to them:” it was so strange and surprising! “And suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that the 
foundations of the prison were shaken, and immediately, all the doors were opened, and every one’s 
bands were loosed. And the keeper of the prison awaking out of his sleep, and seeing the prison 
doors open, drew out his sword, and would have killed himself, supposing that the prisoners had 
been fled.” (v. 27.) There was an earthquake, that the keeper should be roused from sleep, and the 
doors flew open, that he should wonder at what had happened: but these things the prisoners saw 
not: otherwise they would all have fled:*** but the keeper of the prison was about to slay himself, 
thinking the prisoners were escaped. “But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm: 
for we are all here” (v. 28.) (b) “Then he called for lights, and sprang in, and came trembling, and 
fell down before Paul and Silas; and brought them out, and said, Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” 

IN (v. 29, 30.) Do you mark how the wonder overpowered him? (a) He wondered more at Paul’s 
224 kindness; he was amazed at his manly boldness, that he had not escaped when he had it in his power, 
that he hindered him from killing himself.’ (c) “And they said, believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 

and thou shalt be saved, and thy house. And they spake unto him the word of the Lord, and to all 

that were in his house.” (v. 31, 35) and (so) immediately gave proof of their kindness towards him. 

“And he took them the same hour of the night and washed their stripes; and was baptized, he and 

all his, straightway.” (v. 33.) He washed them, and was himself baptized, he and his house. “And 

when he had brought them into his house, he set meat before them, and rejoiced, believing in God 


837 Mod. text rei 5é obdE Ev AmaAoic k. tT. A. but Sav. justly rejects o0dSé, and even Ben. omits it in the Latin. 

838 The explanation of Chrys. that Paul and Silas could not have known that the doors were open, else they would have 
escaped, is clearly out of harmony with the narrative. The unwillingness of Paul (v. 37) to go forth from the prison without an 
explicit vindication from the authorities who had imprisoned him without just cause, shows that he was not bent upon an escape. 
This would be all the more true in view of the miraculous interposition in their behalf —G.B.S. 

839 i.e. “The miracle amazed him, but he was more astonished at Paul’s boldness, was more moved to admiration by his 
kindness.” But besides the transposition marked by the letters, the clauses of (a) may perhaps be better re-arranged thus: “He 


more marvelled at Paul’s boldness, in not escaping etc., he was amazed at his kindness in hindering,” etc. 
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with all his house. And when it was day, the magistrates sent the sergeants, saying, Let those men 
go.” (v. 34, 35.) It is likely the magistrates had learnt what had happened, and did not dare of 
themselves to dismiss them. “And the keeper of the prison told these words to Paul, saying, the 
magistrates have sent to let you go: now therefore depart, and go in peace. But Paul said unto them, 
they have beaten us openly uncondemned, being Romans, and have cast us into prison; and now 
do they thrust as out privily? nay verily; but let them come themselves and fetch us out. And the 
sergeants told these words unto the magistrates: and they feared, when they heard that they were 
Romans. And they came and besought them, and brought them out, and desired them to depart out 
of the city. And they went out of the prison, and entered into the house of Lydia: and when they 
had seen the brethren, they comforted them, and departed.” (v. 36-40.) Even*” upon the declaration 
of the magistrates Paul does not go out, but for the sake both of Lydia and the rest he puts them in 
fear: that they may not be supposed to have come out upon their own request, that they may set the 
rest in a posture of boldness. The impeachment was twofold: that “being Romans,” and 
“uncondemned,” they had openly cast them into prison. You see that in many things they took their 
measures as men. 

(Recapitulation) “And at midnight,” etc. (v. 25.) Let us compare, beloved, with that night these 
nights of ours, with their revellings, their drunkenness, and wanton excesses, with their sleep which 
might as well be death, their watchings which are worse than sleep. For while some sleep without 
sense or feeling, others lie awake to pitiable and wretched purpose, plotting deceits, anxiously 
thinking about money, studying how they may be revenged upon those who do them wrong, 
meditating enmity, reckoning up the abusive words spoken during the day: thus do they rake up 
the smouldering embers of wrath, doing things intolerable.*’ Mark how Peter slept. (ch. xii. 6.) 
Both there, it was wisely ordered (that he should be asleep); for the Angel came to him, and it 
behooved that none should see what happened; and on the other hand it was well ordered here (that 
Paul should be awake), in order that the keeper of the prison might be prevented from killing 
himself. “And suddenly there was a great earthquake.” (v. 26.) And why did no other miracle take 
place? Because this was, of all others, the thing sufficient for his conversion, seeing he was personally 
in danger: for it is not so much miracles that overpower us, as the things which issue in our own 
deliverance. That the earthquake should not seem to have come of itself, there was this concurrent 


840 The report seems to be defective, but the meaning may be, that in taking this high tone with the magistrates the Apostle 
was not influenced by personal feelings; but acted thus for the assurance of Lydia and the other believers, by letting it be seen 
that they were not set at liberty upon their own request. In the recapitulation another consideration is mentioned, viz. in respect 
of the jailer—Mod. text “perhaps for the sake of Lydia and the other brethren: or also putting them in fear that they may not, 
etc., and that they may set the others also in a posture of boldness.” Then, TpinAodv, cyanntoil, k. t. A. the third point being Kai 
dnpoot& 139°. We reject this kai though all our mss. have it. We have also transferred the cyanntoi, which is out of place here 
to the beginning of the recapitulation. 


841 TH Kopyta EpyaCdpevor: perhaps, “in imagination wreaking upon their enemies an intolerable revenge.” 
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circumstance, bearing witness to it: “the doors were opened, and all their bonds were loosed.” And 

it appears in the night-time; for the Apostles did not work for display, but for men’s salvation. “And 

the keeper of the prison,” etc. (v. 27.) The keeper was not an evil-disposed man that he “thrust them 

into the inner prison,” (v. 24) was because of his “having received such a command,” not of himself. 

The man*” was all in a tumult of perturbation. “What shall I do to be saved?” he asks. Why not 

IN before this? Paul shouted, until he saw, and is beforehand with him saying, “We are all here. And 

225 having called for lights,” it says, “he sprang in, and fell down at the feet’ of the prisoner; he, the 

prison keeper, saying, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” (v. 28-30.) Why, what had they said? 

Observe, he does not, on finding himself safe, think all is well; he is overcome with awe at the 
miraculous power. 

Do you mark**? what happened in the former case, and what here? There a girl was released 
from a spirit, and they cast them into prison, because they had liberated her from the spirit. Here, 
they did but show the doors standing open, and it opened the doors of his heart, it loosed two sorts 
of chains; that (prisoner)*“ kindled the (true) light; for the light in his heart was shining. “And he 
sprang in, and fell before them;” and he does not ask, How is this? What is this? but straightway 
he says, “What must I do to be saved?” What then answers Paul? “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, thou and thine house.” (v. 31.) For this above all, wins men: that one’s 
house also should be saved. “And they spake the word to him, and to all that were in his house. 
And he took them the same hour of the night, and washed their stripes,” etc. (v. 32, 33), washed 
them and was washed: those he washed from their stripes, himself was washed from his sins: he 


842 Mod. text “And why did not Paul shout before this? The man was all in a tumult of perturbation, and would not have 
received (what was said). Therefore when he saw him about to kill himself, he is beforehand with him, and shouts saying, “We 
are all here.” Therefore also, “Having asked,” it says, “for lights, he sprang in, and fell before Paul and Silas.” The keeper falls 
at the feet of the prisoner. And he brings them out, and says, “Sirs,” etc. But the question, Aid tt ur] 1p0 ToUTOU; evidently cannot 
be meant for €Bdnoev 6 MabAoc. The meaning is, “Why did he not sooner ask, ‘What shall I do to be saved?’ Observe his first 
impulse is to kill himself—such was the tumult of his thoughts. Suddenly awaked, he sees the doors open, and supposes the 
prisoners were escaped. Therefore Paul shouted to him, to reassure him on that point, until he could satisfy himself with his own 
eyes: as, it says, ‘He called for lights,’ for that purpose: and then indeed, relieved of that fear, he is overcome with awe: and falls 
down at the feet of his prisoner saying, ‘What shall I do to be saved?’ Why, what had they said? Nothing more: but the religious 
awe now seizes him: for he does not think all is right and no need to trouble himself any further, because he finds himself safe 
from the temporal danger.” For this is the meaning of dpa avnov ovk, Eme1dr 51E0WOn, Emi TOUTW otépyovta, GAAG trv SUvaptv 
éxmAayévta: not as Ben. vide illum non ab hoc diligere quod servatus esset, sed quod de virtute obstupesceret. 

843 This is the sequel to what was said above: “It is not so much miracles that overpower or convince us (aipei), as the sense 
of benefits received.” For, they saw the miracle of dispossession wrought upon the girl, and they cast the doers of it into prison: 
whereas here the jailer sees but the doors open (the prisoners safe, the Apostle’s manliness in not escaping, and their kindness 
to himself), and he is converted. The doors were open, and the door of his heart (like Lydia’s) was opened: the prisoner’s chains 
were loosed, and worse chains were loosed from himself: he called for a light, but the true light was lighted in his own heart. 


844 Tw ev éxeivoc 10 Pédc. Edd. (from D. F.) éxeivo. 
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fed and was fed.*° “And rejoiced,” it says: although there was nothing but words only and good 
hopes: “having believed in God with all his house (v. 34): this was the token of his having 
believed—that he was released of all. What worse than a jailer, what more ruthless, more savage? 
He entertained them with great honor. Not, because he was safe, he made merry, but, having believed 
God. (a) “Believe on the Lord,” said the Apostle: therefore it is that the writer here says, “Having 
believed.*“*—(d) Now therefore,” it says, “depart, and go in peace” (v. 36): that is, in safety, fearing 
no man. (b) “But Paul said unto them” (v. 37): that he may not seem to be receiving his liberty as 
one condemned, and as one that has done wrong: therefore it is that he says, “Having openly beaten 
us uncondemned,” etc.—that it may not be matter of grace on their part. (e) And besides, they wish 
the jailer himself to be out of danger, that he may not be called to account for this afterwards. And 
they do not say, “Having beaten us,” who have wrought miracles: for they (the magistrates) did 
not even heed these: but, that which was most effectual to shake their minds, “uncondemned, and 
being Romans.” (c) Observe how diversely grace manages things: how Peter went out, how Paul, 
though both were Apostles. “They feared,” (v. 38) it says: because the men were Romans, not 
because they had unjustly cast them into prison,™’ “And besought them to depart out of the city” 
(v. 39): begged them as a favor. And they went to the house of Lydia, and having confirmed her, 
so departed. For it was not right to leave their hostess in distress and anxiety. But they went out, 
not in compliance with the request of those rulers, but hasting to the preaching: the city having 
been sufficiently benefited by the miracle: for it was fit they should not be there any longer. For in 
the absence of them that wrought it, the miracle appeared greater, itself crying out more loudly: 
the faith of the jailer was a voice in itself. What equal to this? He is put in bonds, and looses, being 
bound: looses a twofold bond: him that bound him, he looses by being bound. These are indeed 
works of (supernatural) grace. 


(f) Let us constantly bear in mind this jailer,*“* 


not the miracle: how, prisoner as he was (the 
BS Apostle), persuaded his jailer. What say the heathen? “And of what things,” say they, “was such a 


226 man as this to be persuaded—a vile, wretched creature, of no understanding, full of all that is bad 


845 EOpeWe kal Etpagn: probably meaning the Holy Eucharist immediately after the baptism. So above p. 219, tooadta 
wvotripia, in the case of Lydia. 

846 Edd. “Having believed, that he may not seem to be liberated,” etc., as if this (b) were said of the jailer. (Here again the 
method of the derangement is 1, 3, 5: 2, 4, 6: as in p. 213, note 5, 220, note 2). 

847 In two respects the treatment of Paul and Silas at Philippi was unjust. It was contrary to natural justice to punish them 
“ancondemned”—without a fair and impartial trial. Moreover the Lex Valeria (254 U. C.) forbade the punishment of Roman 
citizens with whips and rods. It was this last violation of law which, upon reflection, the magistrates wished to hush up. Hence 
their eager desire that Paul and Silas go free forthwith. Every hour of detention was an accusation against themselves.—G.B.S. 

848 All our mss. deopo@vAakos, but Savile 5eopwtov. adopted by Ben. We retain the old reading—Mod. text “What say the 
heathen? how being a prisoner,” etc. Then: “Kai tiva, prot, meroOfjvat Expr, 1 wtapov x. t. A. And what man (say they) was 


(more) to be persuaded than, etc. Moreover, they allege this also: for who but a tanner tic yap 1 BupoEvc)....believed?”—We 
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and nothing else, and easily brought over to anything? For these, say they, are the things, a tanner, 
a purple-seller, an eunuch, slaves, and women believed.” This is what they say. What then will they 
be able to say, when we produce the men of rank and station, the centurion, the proconsul, those 
from that time to the present, the rulers themselves, the emperors? But for my part, I speak of 
something else, greater than this: let us look to these very persons of no consideration. “And where 
is the wonder?” say you. Why, this, I say, is a wonder. For, if a person be persuaded about any 
common things, it is no wonder: but if resurrection, a kingdom of heaven, a life of philosophic 
self-command, be the subjects, and, discoursing of these to persons of mean consideration, one 
persuades them, it will be more wonderful than if one persuaded wise men. For when there is no 
danger attending the things of which one persuades people, then (the objector) might with some 
plausibility allege want of sense on their part: but when (the preacher) says—to the slave, as you 
will have it—‘“TIf thou be persuaded by me, it is at thy peril, thou wilt have all men for thine enemies, 
thou must die, thou must suffer evils without number,” and yet for all this, convinces that man’s 
soul, there can be no more talk here of want of sense. Since, if indeed the doctrines contained what 
was pleasant, one might fairly enough say this: but if, what the philosohers would never have chosen 
to learn, this the slave does learn, then is the wonder greater. And, if you will, let us bring before 
us the tanner himself, and see what were the subjects on which Peter conversed with him: or if you 
will, this same jailer. What then said Paul to him? “That Christ rose again,” say you; “that there is 
a resurrection of the dead, and a kingdom: and he had no difficulty in persuading him, a man easily 
led to anything.” How? Said he nothing about the mode of life; that he must be temperate, that he 
must be superior to money, that he must not be unmerciful, that he must impart of his good things 
to others? For it cannot be said, that the being persuaded to these things also was from the want of 
power of mind; no, to be brought to all this required a great soul. For be it so, that as far as the 
doctrines went, they were rendered more apt to receive these by their want of intelligence: but to 
accept such a virtuous, self-denying rule of life, how could that be owing to any defect of 
understanding? So that the less understanding the person may have, if nevertheless he is persuaded 
to things, to which even philosophers were unable to persuade their fellow-philosophers, the greater 
the wonder—when women and slaves are persuaded of these truths, and prove it by their actions, 
of which same truths the Platos and all the rest of them were never able to persuade any man. And 


take tiva to be acc. plur. sc. }6yyata. The heathen objection is this, You may see by the character of the first converts, such as 
this jailer, what is the character of the doctrines: “Since what doctrines behooved (a man like this) to be persuaded of?” St. Chrys. 
says, “Let us bear in mind this jailer—not to dwell upon the miracle, but to consider how his prisoner persuaded him: how he 

induced a man like this not only to receive the doctrines, but to submit to the self-denying rule of the Gospel. The heathen raise 
a prejudice against the Gospel from the very fact, that such men as these were converted. What, say they, must be the teaching 
to be received by a wretched creature like this jailer? The doctrines were well matched with their first converts, tanner, purple-seller, 
eunuch,” etc. (So in the remarkable argument on this same subject in the Morale of Hom. vii. in 1 Cor. p. 62, E. “but it is objected: 
Those who were convinced by them were slaves, women, nurses, eunuchs:” whence it seems, as here, that the case of the eunuch, 


Acts viii. was made a reproach, as if he must needs be a person of inferior understanding). 
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why say I, “any man?” Say rather, not themselves even: on the contrary, that money is not to be 
despised, Plato persuaded (his disciples) by getting, as he did, such an abundance of property, and 
golden rings, and goblets; and that the honor to be had from the many is not to be despised, this 
Socrates himself shows, for all that he may philosophize without end on this point: for in everything 
he did, he had an eye to fame. And if you were conversant with his discourses, I might go at great 
length into this subject, and show what a deal of insincerity (cipwvetav) there was in them,—if at 
least we may believe what his disciple says of him,—and how that all his writings have their 
ground-work in vainglory. But, leaving them, let us direct the discourse to our own selves. For 
besides the things that have been said, there is this also to be added, that men were persuaded of 
these things to their own peril. Be not thou therefore shameless, but let us think over that night, the 
stocks, and the hymns of praise. This let us also do, and we shall open for ourselves—not a prison, 
but—heaven. If we pray, we shall be able even to open heaven. Elias both shut and opened heaven 
by prayer. (James v. 17.) There is a prison in heaven also. ““Whatsoever,” He saith, “ye shall bind 
on earth, shall be bound in heaven.” (Matt. xvi. 19.) Let us pray by night, and we shall loose these 
bonds. For that prayers loose sins, let that widow convince us, let that friend convince us, who at 
that untimely hour of the night persists and knocks (Luke xi. 5): let Cornelius convince us, for, “thy 
prayers,” it says, “and thine alms are come up before God.” (ch. x. 4.) Let Paul convince us, who 
IN says, “Now she that is a widow indeed and desolate, trusteth in God, and continueth in supplications 
207 night and day.” (1 Tim. v. 5.) If he speaks thus of a widow, a weak woman, much more would he 
of men. I have both before discoursed to you on this, and now repeat it: let us arouse ourselves 
during the night: though thou make not many prayers, make one with watchfulness, and it is enough, 
I ask no more: and if not at midnight, at any rate at the first dawn. Show that the night is not only 
for the body, but also for the soul: do not suffer it to pass idly, but make this return to thy Master: 
nay rather (the benefit) itself returns to thee. Say, if we fall into any difficult strait, to whom do we 
not make request? and if we soon obtain our request, we breathe freely again. What a boon were 
it for thee, to have a friend to go to with thy request, who shall be ready to take it as a kindness, 
and to be obliged to thee for thy asking? What a boon, not to have to go about and seek one to ask 
of, but to find one ready? to have no need of others through whom thou mayest solicit? What could 
be greater than this? Since here is One who then does most, when we make not our requests of 
others than Himself: just as a sincere friend then most complains of us for not trusting in his 
friendship, when we ask of others to make request to him. Thus also let us act.*” “But what,” you 
will ask, “if I should have offended Him?” Cease to give offence, and weep, and so draw near to 
Him, and thou wilt quickly render Him propitious as to thy former sins. Say only, I have offended: 
say it from thy soul and with a sincere mind, and all things are remitted to thee. Thou dost not so 
much desire thy sins to be forgiven, as He desires to forgive thee thy sins. In proof that thou dost 
not so desire it, consider that thou hast no mind either to practice vigils, or to give thy money freely: 


849 oUtTW Kal Nets: which mod. text needlessly expands into: “(Thus also we) act in the case of those who ask of us: we then 


most oblige them, when they approach us by themselves not by others.” 
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but He, that He might forgive our sins, spared not His Only-begotten and True Son, the partner of 
His throne. Seest thou how He more desires to forgive thee thy sins (than thou to be forgiven )? 
Then let us not be slothful, nor put off this any longer. He is merciful and good: only let us give 
Him an opportunity. 

And (even) this (He seeks), only that we may not become unprofitable, since even without this 
He could have freed us from them: but like as we (with the same view) devise and arrange many 
things for our servants to do, so does He in the matter of our salvation. “Let us anticipate His face 
with thanksgiving.” (Ps. xcv. 2. “Let us come before His presence.” E.V.), since He is good and 
kind. But if thou call not upon Him, what will He do? Thou dost not choose to say, Forgive; thou 
wilt not say it from thy heart, but with thy mouth only. What is it, to call in truth? (To call) with 
purpose of heart, with earnestness, with a sincere mind; just as men say of perfumes, “This is 
genuine, and has nothing spurious,” so here. He who truly calls on Him, he who truly prays to Him, 
continually attends to it, and desists not, until he obtain (his request): but he who does it in a merely 
formal manner (a@oo.obuEvos), and even this only by way of fulfilling a law, does not call in truth. 
Whosoever thou art, say not only, “I ama sinner,” but be earnest also to rid thyself of this character; 
say not this only, but also grieve. If thou grievest, thou art in earnest: if thou art not in earnest, thou 
grievest not: if thou grievest not, thou triflest. What sort of man is he who shall say, “I am sick,” 
and not to do all to be freed from his sickness? A mighty weapon is Prayer. “If ye,” saith the Lord, 
“know how to give good gifts to your children, how much more your Father?” (Luke xi. 13.) Then 
wherefore art thou unwilling to approach Him? He loves thee, He is of more power than all besides. 
Both willing is He and able, what is there to hinder? Nothing. But then, on our part, let us draw 
near with faith, draw near, offering the gifts that He desires, forgetfulness of wrongs, kindness, 
meekness. Though thou be a sinner, with boldness shalt thou ask of Him forgiveness of thy sins, 
if thou canst show that this has been done by thyself: but though thou be righteous, and possess not 
this virtue of forgetfulness of injuries, thou art none the better for it. It cannot be that a man who 
has forgiven his neighbor should not obtain perfect forgiveness: for God is beyond comparison 
more merciful than we. What sayest thou? If thou sayest, “I have been wronged, I have subdued 
my anger, I have endured the onset of wrath because of Thy command, and dost Thou not forgive?”’*° 
Full surely He will forgive: and this is plain to all. Therefore let us purge our soul from all 
resentment. This is sufficient for us, in order that we may be heard; and let us pray with watching 
and much perseverance, that having enjoyed His bountiful mercy, we may be found worthy of the 
good things promised, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the 
Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 


850 Kal ov ok apt& 219°c; Mod. text, obk de—rjoet Kai avTOG; “will not He also forgive?” 
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N\ 


= Homily XXXVI. 


Acts XVII. 1, 2,3 


“Now when they had passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica, where 
was a synagogue of the Jews: and Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them, and three sabbath 
days reasoned with them out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging that Christ must needs 
have suffered, and risen again from the dead; and that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is 
Christ.” 


Again they haste past the small cities, and press on to the greater ones, since from those the 
word was to flow as from a fountain into the neighboring cities. “And Paul, as his manner was, 
went into the synagogue of the Jews.” Although he had said, “We turn to the Gentiles” (ch. xiii. 
46), he did not leave these alone: such was the longing affection he had towards them. For hear 
him saying, “Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved” 
(Rom. x. 1): and, “I wished myself accursed from Christ for my brethren.” (ib. ix. 3.) But he did 
this**' because of God’s promise and the glory: and this, that it might not be a cause of offence to 
the Gentiles. “Opening,” it says, “from the Scriptures, he reasoned with them for three sabbaths, 
putting before them that the Christ must suffer.” Do thou mark how before all other things he 
preaches the Passion: so little were they ashamed of it, knowing it to be the cause of salvation. 
“And some of them believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas; and of the devout Greeks a great 
multitude, and of the chief women not a few.” (v. 4.) The writer mentions only the sum and substance 
of the discoursing: he is not given to redundancy, and does not on every occasion report the sermons. 
“But the Jews which believed not (the best texts omit “which believed not’), moved with envy, 
took unto them certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gathered a company, and set all the city 
on an uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason, and sought to bring them out to the people. And 
when they found them not, they drew Jason and certain brethren unto the rulers of the city, crying, 
These that have turned the world upside down are come hither also; whom Jason hath received: 
and these all do contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying that there is another king, one Jesus.” (v. 
5-7.) Oh! what an accusation! again they get up a charge of treason against them, “saying, there is 
another king (one) Jesus. And they troubled the people and the rulers of the city, when they heard 


851 This seems meant to refer to the sequel of the passage cited, Rom. ix. 4. “who are Israelites, to whom pertaineth the 
adoption and the glory...and the promises:” then tobdto énotet refers to €BovAdUNy, indicatively, “I wished:” but Kai tobto (mod. 
text omits tobto), “And this solicitude he showed for the sake of the Gentiles also, to whom the unbelief of the Jews might be 
a stumbling-block:”—unless kai tooto refers to v. 3, the discourse of Christ’s death and resurrection—that the Cross might not 


be an offence to the devout Greeks. 
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these things. And when they had taken security of Jason, and of the other, they let them go.” (v. 8, 
9.) A man worthy to be admired, that he put himself into danger, and sent them away from it. “And 
the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas by night unto Berea: who coming thither went 
into the synagogue of the Jews. These were more noble,” it says, “than they of Thessalonica: more 
noble,” i.e. more gentle (€metkéotepot) (in their behavior): “in that they received the word with all 


852 


readiness,” and this not inconsiderately, but with a strictness wherein*” was no passion, “searching 


the Scriptures whether these things were so.” (v. 10, 11.) “Therefore many of them believed; also 

of honorable women which were Greeks, and of men, not a few. But when the Jews of Thessalonica 

had knowledge that the word of God was preached of Paul at Berea, they came thither also, and 
stirred up the people. And then immediately the brethren sent away Paul to go as it were to the sea: 

but Silas and Timotheus abode there still.” (v. 12—14.) See how he at one time gives way, at another 
presses on, and in many things takes his measures upon human considerations. “And they that 
conducted Paul brought him unto Athens: and receiving a commandment unto Silas and Timotheus 

for to come to him with speed, they departed.” (v. 15.) But let us look again at what has been said. 

IN (Recapitulation.) “Three sabbath-days,” it says, being the time when they had leisure from 
229 work, “he reasoned with them, opening out of the Scriptures” (v. 2): for so used Christ also to do: 
as on many occasions we find Him reasoning from the Scriptures, and not on all occasions (urging 

men) by miracles. Because to this*** indeed they stood in a posture of hostility, calling them deceivers 

and jugglers; but he that persuades men by reasons from the Scriptures, is not liable to this 
imputation. And on many occasions we find (Paul) to have convinced men simply by force of 
teaching: and in Antioch “the whole city was gathered together” (ch. xiii. 44): so** great a thing is 

this also, for indeed this itself is no small miracle, nay, it is even a very great one. And that they 
might not think that they did it all by their own strength, but rather that God permitted it, two 


852 eta dxptBeiac ZvOa n&80¢ obx HV. It is not easy to see what else this can mean. Below in the Recapitulation ob 6& 192un 
obdé CrAw.—Mod. text “With exactness they explored the Scriptures—for this is the meaning of dvéxptvov—wishing from 
them to derive assurance rather concerning the Passion: for they had already believed.” The last statement, like some other 
additions in the mod. text, seems to be borrowed from the Catena (Ammonius) whence it is adopted also by CEcumentus: but 
this was certainly not Chrysostom’s meaning. 

853 Mp0 TOvTO, i.e. the working of miracles. Not only it did not win them: they set themselves against it, taxing the doers of 
the miracles with imposture and magical art, etc.—Mod. text “For because to Him (todtov, Christ) they were opposed, and 
slandered Him that He was a deceiver and juggler, therefore it is that He also reasons from the Scriptures. For he that attempts 
to persuade by miracles alone may well be suspected: but he that persuades from the Scriptures,” etc. 

854 A.B. obtw pHEya TL Kal TOTO EoTt Kai TO Mav. C. omits this: we place it after toxvoavin the next sentence, where mod. 
text has it. This thought is brought out more fully below, p. 230. The persuading men by telling them that which even with 
miracles was hard to believe—a Messiah crucified!—was itself a miracle. 

855 GAN’ 6 O€0c ovvexWpnoev, if not corrupt, must mean “but that God permitted all: i.e. that all depended on God’s permission, 


not on their strength,—8vo éyéveto, i.e. some believed v. 4., others opposed, v. 5. The sense is confused in the mss. and Edd. 
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things resulted, namely, “Some of them were persuaded,” etc. (c) “And of devout Greeks a great 
multitude, and of the chief women not a few:’** but those others did the contrary: “the Jews moved 
with envy,” etc. (v. 4, 5) (b) and, from the fact that the being called was itself a matter of God’s 
fore-ordering, (a) they neither thought great things of themselves as if the triumph were their own, 
nor were terrified as being responsible (for all). But how comes it that he said, ““That we should go 
unto the heathen, and they unto the circumcision” (Gal. ii. 9), and yet discoursed to the Jews? («) 
He did this as a thing over and above. (8) For*”’ he did other things also more than he was obliged. 
For instance, Christ ordained that they should “live by the Gospel” (1 Cor. ix. 14; i. 17), but our 
Apostle did it not: Christ sent him not to baptize, yet he did baptize. Mark how he was equal to all. 
Peter to the circumcision, he to the Gentiles, to the greater part. («) Since if it was necessary for 
him to discourse to Jews, how said he again: “For He that wrought effectually in him toward the 
circumcision, the same was mighty also in me toward the Gentiles” (Gal. ii. 8)? In the same way 
as those Apostles also had intercourse with the Gentiles, though they had been set apart for the 
circumcision, so likewise did our Apostle. The more part of his work indeed was with the Gentiles: 
still he did not neglect the Jews either, that they might not seem to be severed from them. And how 
was it, you will ask, that he entered in the first place into the synagogues, as if this were his leading 
object? True; but he persuaded the Gentiles through the Jews, and from the things which he 
discoursed of to the Jews. And he knew, that this was most suitable for the Gentiles, and most 
conducive to belief. Therefore he says: “Inasmuch as I am the “Apostle of the Gentiles.” (Rom. xi. 
13.) And his Epistles too all fight against the Jews.—‘‘That the Christ,” he says, “must needs have 
suffered.” (v. 3.) If there was a necessity for His suffering, there was assuredly a necessity for His 


by the transposition of the sentences marked c and a. In c, verse 2is substituted for v. 4, which we restore. In b, we read t@ te 
(A. B. t6 te) oikovopiav eivat Kal tO KaAEioba1 for Kai tT KaA. The meaning is, And so by reason of the fact that t6 kaAgio®ar 
is itself oikovopta—that is of God’s ordering, according to His own pleasure, who are called and who not—the preachers are 
not left either to think too much of themselves when they succeed, ws abtoi kaB_eAdvtes, nor to be terrified by failure we, 
vmevOvvot, as if they were responsible for men’s unbelief.—Mod. text, “And that they may not think that they did it all by their 
own strength, God suffers them to be driven away (€Aavveo8a1). For two things came of this: they neither etc. nor etc. So (much) 


299 


was even the being called a matter of God’s ordering. ‘And of the devout Greeks,’” etc. 

856 The “devout Greeks” would include such as were Jewish proselytes and such as were worshippers of the true God and 
attended the synagogue services, without being connected with Judaism. The “first women” were probably female proselytes to 
Judaism. These heard the Apostle with interest, but the more ardent and fanatical Jews, reinforced by the baser element—the 
loungers from the market place, made a tumult of opposition —G.B.S. 

857 Between the Exposition and the Moral, the original editor or transcriber has thrown together a set of disconnected notes. 


These are here inserted in what seems to be their proper connection. In the mss. and Edd, the parts lie in the order as shown by 


the letters a, B prefixed. 
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rising again: for the former** was far more wonderful than the latter. For if He gave Him up to 
death Who had done no wrong, much rather did He raise Him up again. “But the Jews which 
believed not took unto them certain of the baser sort, and set all the city on an uproar (v. 5): so that 
the Gentiles were more in number. The Jews thought not themselves enough to raise the disturbance: 
for because they had no reasonable pretext, they ever effect such purposes by means of uproar, and 
by taking to themselves base men. “And when they found them not,” it says, “they haled Jason and 
certain brethren.” (v. 6.) O the tyranny! dragged them without any cause out of their houses. “These 
IN all,” say they, “do contrary to the decrees of Cesar’ (v. 7): for since they spoke nothing contrary 
230 to what had been decreed, nor made any commotion in the city, they bring them under a different 
charge: “saying that there is another king, one Jesus.*° And they troubled the people,” etc. (v. 8.) 
And what are ye afraid of, seeing He is dead? (6) “And when they had taken security,” etc. (v. 9.) 
See how by giving security Jason sent Paul away: so that he gave his life (to the hazard) for him.* 
(a) “And brethren,” etc. (v. 10.) See how the persecutions in every case extend the preaching. “Now 
these,” it says, “were more noble than those in Thessalonica” (v. 11): i.e. they were not (men) 
practising base things, but some**! were convinced, and the others (who were not), did nothing (of 
that sort). (6) “Daily,” it says, “searching the Scriptures whether these things were so:” not merely 
upon a sudden impetus or (burst of) zeal. “More noble,” it says: 1. e. in point of virtue(a)“Therefore 
many of them,” etc. (v. 12.) And here again are Greeks. (6) “But when the Jews of Thessalonica,” 
etc. (v. 13), because there were lewd persons there. And yet that city was greater. But it is no wonder 
in the greater city the people were worse: nay, of course to the greater city there go the worse men, 
where the occasions of disturbances are many. And as in the body, where the disease is more violent 


862 


for having** more matter and fuel, just so is it here. (x) But look, I beg you, how their fleeing was 


providentially ordered, not from cowardice: otherwise they would have ceased to preach, and would 


858 We adopt the reading of B. éxeivo, “the suffering;” tovtov, “the rising again.” The others, éxeivov, tobto: reversing 
Chrysostom’s meaning. 

859 The accusation is artfully made. They are accused of the crimen majestatis—treason against Cesar. The Jews knew well 
that to accuse them of disturbing their worship or opposing their opinions would produce no effect. To arouse the Roman feeling 
against them it was necessary to prevent their teaching concerning the Kingship of Jesus so as to make it seem to the rulers of 
this free city as a treasonable doctrine against the Roman state—G.B.S. 

860 “When they had taken security’—AdBovtec tO ixavov, a legal term—satisfactionem accipere, it is doubtful if, as Chrys. 
supposes, Jason became surety in person. The surety was more probably a deposit of money and had for its object the guaranty 
that the peace should be kept, and nothing done contrary the Emperor and the state—G.B.S. 

861 Mod. text mistaking the meaning, has: “But they indeed were persuaded, but these do just the contrary, making an uproar 
among them.” 

862 Edd. ka®dnep yap év compari, Stav 1} vococ xahenwrtépa f, TAEtova exer tiv VANv Kai tiv tpo@ryv. Neander, der heil. 
Chrysost. t. i. p. 2. note, corrects the passage thus, kaOdmep yap €v owpatt 1 voooc xaAerwrtépa, Stav 1A. Exo1 trv VAN. But 


A.C. preserve the true reading €xovoa. 
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not have exasperated them still more. But from this (flight) two things resulted: both the rage of 
those (Jews) was quenched, and the preaching spread. But in terms befitting their disorderly conduct, 
he says, “Agitating the multitude.” (6) Just what was done at Iconium—that they may have the 
additional condemnation of destroying others besides themselves. (ch. xiv. 2, 19.) This is what Paul 
says of them: “Forbidding to preach to the Gentiles, to fill up their sins alway, for the wrath is come 
upon them to the uttermost.” (1 Thess. ii. 16.) Why did he not stay? for if (at Lystra, ch. xiv. 19, 
21) there, where he was stoned, he nevertheless stayed a long time, much more here. Why? (The 
Lord) did not wish them to be always doing signs; for this is itself a sign, not less than the working 
of signs—that being persecuted, they overcame without signs. So that just as now He prevails 
without signs, so was it on many occasions His will to prevail then. Consequently neither did the 
Apostles run after signs: as in fact he says himself, “We preach Christ crucified” (1 Cor. i. 23)—to 
them that crave signs, to them that crave wisdom, we give that which cannot even after signs 
persuade, and yet we do persuade! So that this was a mighty sign. See then, how when the preaching 
is extended, they are not in a hurry to run after signs.** For it was right that thenceforth the believers 
should be mighty signs to the rest. Howbeit, by retreating and advancing they did these things. (a) 
“And immediately,” it says, “the brethren sent away Paul.” (v. 14.) Here now they send Paul alone: 
for it was for him they feared, lest he should suffer some harm, the head and front of all being in 
fact none other than he. (§) “They sent him away,” it says, “as it were to the sea:” that it might not 


be easy for them to seize him. For“ 


at present they could not have done much by themselves; and 

with him they accomplished and achieved many things. For the present, it says, they wished to 

rescue him. («) So far is it from being the case, that (supernatural) Grace worked all alike on all 

occasions: on the contrary, it left them to take their measures upon human judgment, (only) stirring 

them up and rousing them out of sleep, and making them to take pains.*® Thus, observe, it brought 

them safe only as far as Philippi, but no more after that. “And receiving,” it says, “a commandment 

unto Silas and Timotheus for to come to him with all speed, they departed.” (v. 15.) For though he 

I, _was a Paul, nevertheless he needed them. And with good reason are they urged by God to go into 
231 Macedonia, for there lay Greece moreover bright (before them). (ch. xvi. 9.) 

See what zeal the rest of the disciples showed with respect to their leaders: not as it is now with 

us, who are separated and divided into great and small: some of us exalted, while others are envious: 

for this is the reason why those are envious, because we are puffed up, because we will not endure 


863 Of the Edd. Savile alone has adopted the true reading mc ob taxéwe EmitpExXovot Tois onpeEtotc, preserved by B. The 
other mss. and Edd. omit ov. 

864 Here again Savile (with B.) has the true reading obmw yap, the rest oUtw. 

865 Here (because it seems unsuitable to refer this to yé&ptc, i.e. supernatural grace, or special miraculous interposition,) B. 
substitutes, GAN iva neipav AdBwot, draviotWoav abtovs Kal SwmviGovoav Kal Eig UEpIvav EuPaAAOVOAY, EmotEL AVTOUG Kat 
avOpwniva ndoxetv, “but in order that they may get experience, rousing and waking, and making them take pains, (the Lord) 


made them to suffer (or be affected) after the manner of men.”—Below, for “Philippi” the same has “‘Athens.” 
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to be put upon a par with them. The reason why there is harmony in the body, is because there is 
no puffing up: and there is no puffing up, because the members are of necessity made to stand in 
need of each other, and the head has need of the feet. And God has made this to be the case with 
us, and, for all that, we will not endure it: although even without this, there ought to be love among 
us. Hear ye not how they that are without accuse us when they say, “Needs make friendships?” 
The laity have need of us; and we again exist for them. Since teacher or ruler would not exist, if 
there were not persons to be taught, nor would he perform his part, for it would not be possible. As 
the land has need of the husbandman, and the husbandman of the land, so is it here. What reward 
is there for the teacher to receive, when he has none to produce that he has taught? and what for 
the taught, who have not had the benefit of the best teaching? So that we need each other alike in 
turn, both the governed, them that govern,*® and leaders, them that obey: for rulers are for the sake 
of many. Since no one is sufficient to do anything by himself alone, whether need be to ordain 
(xElpotovrjoat), or to examine men’s counsels and opinions, but they become more honorable by 
assembly and numbers. For instance, the poor need givers, the givers again need receivers. 
“Considering one another” he says, “to provoke unto love and to good works.” (Heb. x. 24.) On 
this account the assembly of the whole Church has more power: and what each cannot do by himself 
singly, he is able to do when joined with the rest. Therefore most necessary are the prayers offered 
up, here, for the world, for the Church, from the one end of the earth to the other, for peace, for 
those who are in adversities. And Paul shows this when he says, “That for the gift bestowed upon 
us by the means of many persons thanks may be given by many on our behalf” (2 Cor. i. 11); that 
is, that He might confer the favor on many. And often he asks for their prayers. See also what God 
says with regard to the Ninevites: “And shall not I spare that city, wherein dwell more than six 
score thousand persons?” (Jonah iv. 11.) For if, “where two or three,” He says, “are gathered together 
in My Name” (Matt. xviii. 20), they prevail much, how much more, being many? And yet thou 
mayest prevail, though thou be but one; yet not equally so. For why art thou but one? Why dost 
thou not make many? Why dost thou not become the maker of love? Why dost thou not create 
(kataoKevd etc) friendship? Thou lackest the chief excellence of virtue. For as men’s being bad 
by agreement together more provokes God; so for men to be good by unanimity delights Him more. 
“Thou shalt not follow a multitude,” He says, “to do evil.” (Ex. xxiii. 2.) “They are all gone out of 
the way, they are together become unprofitable” (Rom. iii. 12), and have become as it were men 
singing in concert in their wickedness. Make for thyself friends in preference to domestics, and all 
besides. If the peacemaker is a son of God, how much more he who makes friends also? (Matt. v. 
9.) If he who reconciles only is called a son of God, of what shall not he be worthy, who makes 
friends of those who are reconciled? Let us engage ourselves in this trade, let us make those who 
are enemies to each other friends, and those who are not indeed enemies, but are not friends, them 
let us bring together, and before all, our own selves. For as he who is at enmity in his house, and 
has differences with his wife, carries no authority when reconciling others, but will be told, 


866 mss. Kal dpxovtEs aPXoUEVWV, Kal NYOUPEVOT (mod. text TYOUPEVOS) UnNKOwv. 
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“Physician, heal thyself’ (Luke iv. 23), so will a man be told in this case. What then is the enmity 
that is in us? That of the soul against the body, that of vice against virtue. This enmity let us put an 
end to, this war let us take away, and then being in peace we shall also address others with much 
boldness of speech, our conscience not accusing us. Anger fights against gentleness, love of money 
against contempt of it, envy against goodness of heart. Let us make an end of this war, let us 
overthrow these enemies, let us set up these trophies, let us establish peace in our own city. We 
have within us a city and a civil polity, and citizens and aliens many: but let us banish the aliens, 
that our own people may not be ruined. Let no foreign nor spurious doctrine enter in, no carnal 
desire. See we not that, if any enemy has been caught in a city, he is judged as a spy? Then let us 
not only banish aliens, but let us drive out enemies also. If we see one, let us deliver up to the ruler, 
IN (that is), to conscience (td) vd)), that imagination which is indeed an alien, a barbarian, albeit tricked 
232 out with the garb of a citizen. For there are within us many imaginations of this kind, which are by 
nature indeed enemies, but are clad in sheep’s skins. Just as the Persians, when they have put off 
the tiara, and the drawers, and the barbarian shoes, and put on the other dress which is usual with 
us, and have shorn themselves close, and converse in our own tongue, conceal war under their 
outward garb: but once apply the tortures (Baodvous or “tests”), and thou bringest to light what is 
hidden: so here, examine (or “put to the test,”) by torture again and again such an imagination as 
this, and thou wilt quickly see that its spirit is that of a stranger. But to show you also by way of 
example the sort of spies which the devil sends into us to spy out what is in us, come let us strip 
one of them, and examine it strictly at the tribunal: and if you please, let us bring forward some of 
those which were detected by Paul. “Which things,” he says, “have indeed a show of wisdom in 
will-worship, and humility, and neglecting of the body: not in any honor to the satisfying of the 
flesh.” (Col. it. 23.) The devil wished to bring in Judaism: now if he had introduced it in its own 
form, he would not have carried his point. Accordingly, mark how he brought it about. “You must 
neglect the body,” he says: “this is (the true) philosophy, not to admit of meats, but to guard against 
them: this is humility.” And now again in our own times, in the case of the heretics, he wished to 
bring us down to the creature. See then how he dressed up his deceit. Had he said, “Worship a 
creature,” he would have been detected: but what says he? “God” (viz. the Son and the Holy Ghost), 
he says, “is a created being.” But let us lay bare for the decision of the judges the meaning of the 
Apostolic writings: there let us bring him: themselves will acknowledge both the preaching and 
the language. Many make gains “that they may have wherewith to give to the poor,” unjust gains: 
this too is a wicked imagination. But let us undress it, let us convict it, that we may not be taken 
by it, but that having escaped all the devices of the devil, and holding to the sound doctrines with 
strictness, we may be able both to pass in safety through this life present, and to obtain the good 
things promised, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father, 
together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 
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Homily XXX VIII. 


Acts XVII. 16, 17 


“Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the city 
wholly given to idolatry. Therefore disputed he in the synagogue with the Jews, and with the 
devout persons, and in the market daily with them that met with him.” 


Observe how he meets with greater trials among the Jews than among the Gentiles. Thus in 

Athens he undergoes nothing of this kind; the thing goes as far as ridicule, and there an end: and 

yet he did make some converts: whereas among the Jews he underwent many perils; so much greater 

was their hostility against him.—“His spirit,” it says, “was roused within him when he saw the city 

all full of idols.”” Nowhere else were so many objects*” of worship to be seen. But again “he disputed 

with the Jews in the synagogue, and in the market daily with them that met with him. Then certain 

of the philosophers of the Stoics and Epicureans encountered him.” (v. 18.) It is a wonder the 
philosophers did not laugh him to scorn, speaking in the way he did. “And some said, What does 

this babbler mean to say?” insolently, on the instant:***—this is far from philosophy. “Other some 

said, He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods,” from the preaching, because he had no 
arrogance. They did not understand, nor comprehend the subjects he was speaking of—how should 

they? affirming as they did, some of them, that God is a body; others, that pleasure is the (true) 

I, happiness.®*® “Of strange gods, because he preached unto them Jesus and the Resurrection:” for in 
233 fact they supposed “‘Anastasis” (the Resurrection) to be some deity, being accustomed to worship 
female divinities also.*” “And having taken him, they brought him to the Areopagus” (v. 19)—not 


867 The old text has me1paopove, perhaps for oeBaopots. Mod. text, tooabta etdwAa. 

868 Old text, obtws abtobd pbeyyouevou UppiotiKis evOEws (comp. Recapitulation) paKpav todto PocoPtac’ a0 Tod 
Knpbyuatoc. Sti obdéva tHqov eixev. Hence Mod. text, ob5é dnennSnoav and tod Knp., cindvtec’ wakpov TobTO PIA. & 169°OT1 
ovd. T. cixev’ dAAwe Sé St1 obK Evdovv x. T. A. The insertion of the texts removes some of the difficulties. Perhaps én6 tod np. 
is opposed to evOéwse;: the one sort straightway expressed their disdain, with a supercilious, “What does this oneppoAdyoc mean 
to say?” the other sort did listen, and condescended to comment on the matter of the preaching, having heard it—dno tod xnp. 
(as in the phrase dn tot Seinvod)—saying, “He seemeth,” etc. Of these Chrys. may have said, 5t1 obSéva to@ov Eixov, Opp. 
to UBpiottkdc. But all the mss. have eiyev, and so we have rendered it. 

869 Here the mss. have the text v. 18, and v. 19, 20 after “female divinities also.” 

870 The view of Chrys. that the Greeks supposed Paul to designate by the Anastasis some goddess, has been shared by many 
more recent interpreters, but seems very improbable. The apostle could hardly have spoken so abstractly of the resurrection as 


to give rise to such a misapprehension. Paul doubtless spoke of Jesus’ own resurrection and of its relation to that of believers 
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to punish, but in order to learn*’'—“to the Areopagus” where the trials for murder were held. Thus 
observe, in hope of learning (they ask him), saying, “May we know what is this new doctrine spoken 
of by thee? For thou bringest certain strange matters to our ears” (v. 20): everywhere novelty is the 
charge: “we would fain know therefore, what these things may mean.” It was a city of talkers, that 
city of theirs. “For all the Athenians and strangers which were there spent their time in nothing 
else, but either to tell, or to hear some new thing. Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars hill, and 
said, Ye men of Athens, I look upon you as being in all things” (v. 21, 22)—he puts it by way of 
encomium: (the word) does not seem to mean anything offensive—de1odoipoveotépous, that is, 
evAaBeotépous, “more religiously disposed. For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found 
an altar with his inscription, To an Unknown God. What therefore ye ignorantly worship, this 
declare I unto you.” (v. 23.)—“On which was inscribed, To an Unknown God.” The Athenians, 
namely, as on many occasions they had received gods from foreign parts also—for instance, the 
temple of Minerva, Pan, and others from different countries—being afraid that there might be some 
other god not yet known to them, but worshipped elsewhere, for more assurance, forsooth, erected 
an altar to that god also: and as the god was not known, it was inscribed, “To an Unknown God.” 
This God then, he tells them, is Christ; or rather, the God of all.*” “Him declare I unto you.” Observe 
how he shows that they had already received Him, and “it is nothing strange,” says he, “nothing 
new that I introduce to you.” All along, this was what they had been saying: “What is this new 


(vid. 1 Cor. xv.), although in the text the absence of avtod permits us to find only the idea of the general resurrection 
expressed.—G.BS. 

871 mss. and Edd. oby dote pabeiv, AN’ Wote koAdoat. But this cannot be Chrysostom’s meaning: for in the opening of the 
Hom. he remarks, that there was nothing of persecution here (comp. the opening of Hom. xxxix.), and in the Recapitulation, that 
the Athenians at this time were under Roman Law. Also in the following sentence, he explains that their questions were prompted 
by the hope of learning, “Opa yoov (i. e. to show that this was their meaning) kai év €Amid1 tod padeiv. In the Recapitulation 
indeed, he says, they brought him ws katanArovtes, but this is a different thing from dote koAdoat. Therefore we have 
transposed the order of the words. The clause év8a ai povixat dixor (and in the Recapitulation €vOa tac g. 5. E5tkaov, which 
we retain from B.), seems to be meant to show that they did not bring him there for trial. 

872 The principal points to be noted for the interpretation of v. 23 are as follows: (1) Pausanias (a.d. 174) and Philostratus 
(a.d. 244) testify to the existence at Athens of altars with the inscription: dyvWotw 8e@. (2) “Upon important occasions, when 
the reference to a god known by name was wanting, as in public calamities of which no definite god could be assigned as the 
author, in order to honor or propitiate the god concerned by sacrifice, without lighting on a wrong one, altars were erected which 
were destined and designated &yvwotw 0é& 254°.” (Meyer.) (3) By these inscriptions the Athenians referred to no particular 
divinities, but to supposed benefactors or avengers to whom they, in their religious system, could attach no name. (4) No reference 
is to be found in these inscriptions to the God of the Jews. The true text: 5 obv dyvoobvtec evoePeite, Tobto gym KatayyéAW 
UpIv (instead of the masculine 6v—todtov of the cursives and the T. R.) does not require the supposition of such a reference. 
They acknowledged an unknown—lying beyond their pantheon. Paul declares what this is: the true God as revealed in Jesus 


Christ. They would only partially and gradually understand his full meaning.—G.B.S. 
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doctrine spoken of by thee? For thou bringest certain strange matters to our ears.” _ Immediately 
therefore he removes this surmise of theirs: and then says, “God that made the world and all things 
therein, He being Lord of heaven and earth’—for, that they may not imagine Him to be one of 
many, he presently sets them right on this point; adding, “dwelleth not in temples made with hands” 
(v. 24), “neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as though he needed anything”—do you observe 
how, little by little, he brings in the philosophy? how he ridicules the heathen error? “seeing it is 
He that giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; and hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” This is peculiar to God. Look, then, whether these things 
may not be predicated of the Son also. “Being Lord,” he saith, “of heaven and earth”—which they 
accounted to be God’s. Both the creation he declares to be His work, and mankind also.*” “Having 
determined,” he says, “the times®” assigned to them, and the bounds of their habitation,” (v. 25, 
26), “that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, and find Him, though He 
be not far from every one of us: for in Him we live, and move, and have our being: as certain also 
of your own poets have said, For we are also His offspring.” (v. 27, 28.) This is said by Aratus the 
poet. Observe how he draws his arguments from things done by themselves, and from sayings of 
their own. “Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art.” (v. 29.) And yet for this reason we ought.®” By 


IN no means: for surely we are not like (to such), nor are these souls of ours. “And imagination of 


234 man.” How so? * * But some person might say, “We do not think this.” But it was to the many that 
873 mpootet. E.V. “before appointed” (mpotet). 
874 Edd. kai trv Snpioupyiav EdhAwoe Kal tovs dvOpwrouc. Comp. Recapitulation, whence it appears that he means “Both 


heaven and earth, and mankind also were created, not generated or emanated.” 

875 Kat pry 810 todto o@eiAopev. Mod. text inserts a pnotv, to make this an interlocution, in the sense, “Nay but for this 
reason, viz., being His offspring, we ought to think of Him as in the likeness of man.” But this cannot be Chrysostom’s meaning. 
Perhaps Chrys. said, o0d€ tobto, viz., after the following sentence, so that the sense will be, “We ought not to think the Godhead 
like unto gold, etc., the graven work of man’s art. By no means: for certainly we ourselves, our souls, are not like unto such. 
Nay, more, we ought not to think even this, that the Godhead is like unto aught that man’s imagination can conceive, as the 
Apostle adds, kai évOuprjoews dvOpwrov TO Oeiov Eikat Suotov.” (See the Recapitulation.) He proceeds: ti Sijmote; ic. Why 
having said xapa&ypyati téxvns does he add kai €vOup. OvOp.? The answer, not expressed here, is, “Because neither is it subject 
to any other human conception,” (Siavo{& 139°, Recapitulation). Then, the old text has, obk got1 Tpd¢ PiAocOgIav: THs OOV 
TGA tO CntovbuEvov’ TOUS PEV ObV Xpov. kK. T. A. Here we insert from the Recapitulation a sentence, which, where it stands, is 
superfluous (p. 236, note 6): AAA’ etro1 kv Tic, OU TodTO VoutZopEV. AAA Tpdc TOUS MOAAOUS 6 Adyoc Hv abt, and then, oUKett 
(so we correct ovK E01) Mpds PiAocogiav. i.e. “Philosophers may say, We do not so think of the Godhead. But he is not dealing 
with Philosophy, but mpdc tovc noAAovc. Méic obv ob> Ebpov; or the like; dA 16 ZytoUpevov. Again coming to the question 
in hand (An ‘Unknown’ God, Whom ye ‘ignorantly worship, he says). Now the times of ignorance,” etc.—Mod. text. “Why did 


he not immediately come (otn) to Philosophy, and say, God is incorporeal by nature, invisible and without form? Because it 
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he was addressing himself, not now to Philosophy. How then did they think so unworthily of Him? 
Again, putting it upon their ignorance, he says, “Now the times of ignorance God overlooked.” 
Having*” agitated their minds by the fear, he then adds this: and yet he says, “but now he 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” (v. 30.) “Because He hath appointed a day, in the 
which He will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom He hath ordained; whereof He 
hath given assurance unto all men, in that He hath raised Him from the dead.” (v. 31.) But let us 
look over again what has been said. 

(Recapitulation.) (b) “And while Paul waited,” etc. (v. 16.) It is providentially ordered that 
against his will he stays there, while waiting for those others. (a) “His spirit,” it says, “within him” 
Tapwevveto. It does not mean there anger or exasperation: just as elsewhere it says, “There was 
Tapogvopoc between them.” (ch. xv. 30.) (c) Then what is mapw&bveto? Was roused: for the gift 
is far removed from anger and exasperation. He could not bear it, but pined away.*” “He reasoned 
therefore in the synagogue,” etc. (v. 17.) Observe him again reasoning with Jews. By “devout 
persons” he means the proselytes. For the Jews were dispersed everywhere before (mod. text 
“since’”’) Christ’s coming, the Law indeed being henceforth, so to say, in process of dissolution, but 
at the same time (the dispersed Jews) teaching men religion.*”* But those prevailed nothing, save 
only that they got witnesses of their own calamities. (e) “And certain philosophers,” etc. (v. 18.) 
How came they to be willing to confer with him? (They did it) when they saw others reasoning, 


seemed superfluous at present to say these things to men who had not yet (urjnw om. E.) learned that there is but one God. 
Therefore leaving those matters, he addresses himself ({otatat) to the matter in hand, and says, Now the times,” etc. 

876 Old text inserts here the whole of v. 30, 31, then, kattotyé prot, DploEv Nu. cvaotroas abtov Ex veKpOv. Kataoeioas 
avTav trv diavoiav tH Pdpw, tote Emcyet tobto. It appears from the Recapitulation that kat. t@ ¢. refers to the preceding 
verses, being explained by dei&ac &dvanoAoyrjtous: and encyei tooto to the first clause of v. 30, the overlooking of the times of 
ignorance. We have arranged the matter accordingly —Mod. text, v. 30, 31. “See, having agitated their minds by saying, ‘He 
hath appointed a day,’ and terrified them, then he seasonably adds this, ‘Having raised Him from the dead.’” Which is clearly 
not Chrysostom’s meaning. 

877 obk Eqepev, GAN’ Etrjketo. The latter word seems incongruous, unless there be a reference to what St. Paul says of the 
state of his mind while waiting at Athens, in 1 Thess. ii. 1. q.d. this is not the state of feeling in which one is apt to give way to 
anger and irritation. 

878 Ga HEV TOD vopou AvopEvov egnotv Aoitov, dua Sé Si5coKovtec evogPetav tovs dvOpwrouc. i.e. “of which dispersion 
the consequence was indeed a breaking down, it may be said, of the Law (by intermarriages, etc.), but withal a spreading of the 
true religion among men.” Mod. text, having mistakenly changed mp0 to a6, inserts €& éxeivovu “from that time” before tod 
vopou: and also omits @rnotv Aomov, which the innovator did not understand.— AAW’ oddév toxvoav (mod. text, Exépdavav) 
éxeivo1. But those Jews, for all their success in spreading their religion, availed nothing, save that they got (more) witnesses 
(uaptupias perhaps should be ydptupac) of their own proper calamities (when the wrath came upon them to the uttermost), i.e. 
they prepared the way for the Gospel. but for themselves they availed nothing, but only to increase the number of those who 


should bear witness to the truth of God’s judgment upon them for their unbelief. 
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and the man having repute (in the encounter). And observe straightway with overbearing insolence, 
“some said, What would this babbler say? For the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit.” 
(1 Cor. ii. 14.) Other some, He seemeth to be a setter-forth of strange deities: da1oviwv, for so 
they called their gods. “And having taken him, they brought him,” etc. (v. 19.) (a) The Athenians 
no longer enjoyed their own laws, but were become subject to the Romans. (g) (Then) why did 
they hale him to the Areopagus? Meaning to overawe him—(the place) where they held the trials 
for bloodshed. “May we know, what is this new doctrine spoken of by thee? For thou bringest 
certain strange things to our ears; we would fain know therefore what these things mean. For all 
the Athenians and strangers which were there spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell, or 
to hear some new thing.” (v. 20, 21.) Here the thing noted is, that though ever occupied only in this 
telling and hearing, yet they thought those things strange—things which they had never heard. 
“Then Paul standing in the midst of the Areopagus said, Ye men of Athens, I look upon you as 
being in all things more religiously disposed” (v. 22): (f) for the cities were full of gods (Sotpdvwv, 
al. cidWAwv): (A) this is why he says de1o1datpoveotépous. For as I passed by and viewed the 
objects of your worship —he does not say simply tovc datuovac (the demons, or deities), but paves 
IN the way for his discourse: “I beheld an altar,” etc. (v. 23.) This is why he says, “I look upon you 
235 as being more religiously disposed,” viz. because of the altar. “God,” he says, “that made the world.” 
(v. 24.) He uttered one word, by which he has subverted all the (doctrines) of the philosophers. For 
the Epicureans affirm all to be fortuitously formed and (by concourse) of atoms, the Stoics held it 
to be body and fire (ExnUpwotv). “The world and all that is therein.” Do you mark the conciseness, 
and in conciseness, clearness? Mark what were the things that were strange to them: that God made 
the world! Things which now any of the most ordinary persons know, these the Athenians and the 
wise men of the Athenians knew not. “Seeing He is Lord of heaven and earth:” for if He made 
them, it is clear that He is Lord. Observe what he affirms to be the note of Deity—creation. Which 
attribute the Son also hath. 

For the Prophets everywhere affirm this, that to create is God’s prerogative. Not as those affirm*” 
that another is Maker but not Lord, assuming that matter is uncreated. Here now he covertly affirms 
and establishes his own, while he overthrows their doctrine.**° “Dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands.” For He does indeed dwell in temples, yet not in such, but in man’s soul. He overthrows the 
corporeal worship. What then? Did He not dwell in the temple at Jerusalem? No indeed: but He 


879 This, as it stands seems to be meant rather for the Manichzans than the heathen philosophers, to whom, he has just before 
said, the very notion of creation was strange. But the whole exposition is most inadequately given, through the carelessness or 
incompetency of the reporter. To be referred to the heathen, it should be cAAov gv eivat kUpiov (as Jupiter) ob momntrv 5é: and 
this is favored, perhaps, by the unnecessary tryv 5€ (omitted by A. B.) as remaining from ob nomntiv S€ dyévvntov CAN 
bnotiBevtec. 

880 EvtadOa Aomrov aiviypatwodic cine 16 abtob Kai Zotnoe—.e. in speaking of God, he at the same time hints at the coequal 


Godhead of the Son: for He also is Creator and Lord. See p. 233 in the comments on v. 23, and v. 25, 26. 
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wrought therein. “Neither is worshipped by men’s hands.” (v. 25.) How then was He worshipped 
by men’s hands among the Jews? Not by hands, but by the understanding. “As though He needed 
anything:” since even those (acts of worship) He did not in this sort seek, “‘as having need. Shall I 
eat,” saith He, “the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats?” (Ps. 1. 13.) Neither is this enough—the 
having need of naught—which he has affirmed: for though this is Divine, yet a further attribute 
must be added. “Seeing it is He that giveth unto all, life and breath and all things.” Two proofs of 
Godhead: Himself to have need of naught, and to supply all things to all men. Produce here Plato 
(and) all that he has philosophized about God, all that Epicurus has: and all is but trifling to this! 
“Giveth,” he says, “life and breath.” Lo, he makes Him the Creator of the soul also, not its begetter. 
See again how he overthrows the doctrine about matter. ““And made,” he says, “of one blood every 
nation of men to dwell upon all the face of the earth.” (v. 26.) These things are better than the 
former: and what an impeachment both of the atoms and of matter, that (creation) is not partial 
(work), nor the soul of man either.**' But this, which those say, is not to be Creator.**’°—But by the 
mind and understanding He is worshipped.—“It is He that giveth,” etc. He not the partial (uepikol 
datpoves) deities. “And all things.” It is “He,” he saith How man also came into being.***—First 
he showed that “He dwelleth not,” etc., and then declared*™ that He “is not worshipped as though 
He had need of aught.” If God,*** He made all: but if He made not, He is not God. Gods that made 
not heaven and earth, let them perish. He introduces much greater doctrines, though as yet he does 
not mention the great doctrines; but he discoursed to them as unto children. And these were much 
greater than those. Creation, Lordship, the having need of naught, authorship of all good—these 
he has declared. But*** how is He worshipped? say. It is not yet the proper time. What equal to this 
sublimity? Marvellous is this also—of one, to have made so many: but also, having made, Himself 
sustains them (ovyKpatet) in being, “giving life and breath and all things. (b) And hath determined 
the times appointed, and the bounds of their habitation, that they should seek God, if haply they 


881 OTL OVK EoTL HEPIKT, OVSE WUT] TO dvOpwmov. “This is very obscure, and seems remote from the matter in hand. Hales 
ap. Sav. thinks it has come into the text from some other place. I should rather think the passage either mutilated or corrupt.” 
Ben. “There is nothing either obscure or corrupt in the passage.” Ed. Par. The meaning seems to be, As the whole creation is the 
work of One God, not pepik@c but tO ka8dAov, so are all mankind, universally, His work; the soul too, as well as the body. 

882 This and the following sentences seem to be fragments belonging to the preceding exposition. But the whole is too 
confused and mangled to admit of any satisfactory restoration. 

883 dg Kai &vOpwros yéyove. Or (see note 2.) “How He (the Son) became man”—as belonging to some other place; e.g. 
after obSénw ta wéyaAa eimev. Or this may be put in the place of nc Sepanev_etar, note 8. Mod. text. “Having before shown, 


how the heaven was made, then he declared,” etc. 


884 ameprvato: above, to undévoc deio8a1, SmEp dmE—rvato. 

885 This also may be part of the argument against the Arians, which Chrys. seems to have brought into his exposition. See 
note 2. 

886 This is clearly out of place. Perhaps 1c kai &dvOpwnos yéyove (note 5.) belongs here. 
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might feel after Him and find Him.” (v. 27.) (a) It means either this, that He did not compel them 
to go about and seek God, but according to the bounds**’ of their habitation: (c) or this, that He 
determined their seeking God, yet not determined this (to be done) continually, but (determined) 


I, _ certain appointed times (when they should do so): showing** 


now, that not having sought they had 
236 found: for since, having sought, they had not found, he shows that God was now as manifest as 
though He were in the midst of them palpably (wynAa@wue_vos). (e) “Though He be not far,” he 
saith, “from every one of us,” but is near to all. See again the power (or, “what it is to be God,”) 
of God. What saith he? Not only He gave “life and breath and all things,” but, as the sum and 
substance of all, He brought us to the knowledge of Himself, by giving us these things by which 
we are able to find and to apprehend Him. But we did not wish to find Him, albeit close at hand. 
“Though He be not far from every one of us.” Why look now, He is near to all, to every one all the 
world over! What can be greater than this? See how he makes clear riddance of the parcel deities 
(tovs uEpiKovc)! What say I, “afar off?” He is so near, that without Him we live not: “for in Him 
we live and move and have our being.” (v. 28.) “In him;” to put it by way of corporeal similitude, 
even as it is impossible to be ignorant of the air which is diffused on every side around us, and is 
“not far from every one of us,” nay rather, which is in us. (d) For it was not so that there was a 
heaven in one place, in another none, nor yet (a heaven) at one time, at another none. So that both 
at every “time” and at every “bound” it was possible to find Him. He so ordered things, that neither 
by place nor by time were men hindered. For of course even this, if nothing else, of itself was a 
help to them—that the heaven is in every place, that it stands in all time. (f) See how (he declares) 
His Providence, and His upholding power (ovyxpatnotv); the existence of all things from Him, 
(from Him) their working (to évepyetv), (from Him their preservation) that they perish not. And 
he does not say, “Through Him,” but, what was nearer than this, “In him.”—That poet said nothing 
equal to this, “For we are His offspring.” He, however, spake it of Jupiter, but Paul takes it of the 
Creator, not meaning the same being as he, God forbid! but meaning what is properly predicated 
of God: just as he spoke of the altar with reference to Him, not to the being whom they worshipped. 
As much as to say, “For certain things are said and done with reference to this (true God), but ye 
know not that they are with reference to Him.” For say, of whom would it be properly said, “To 
an Unknown God?” Of the Creator, or of the demon? Manifestly of the Creator: because Him they 
knew not, but the other they knew. Again, that all things are filled (with the presence)—of God? 
or of Jupiter—a wretch of a man, a detestable impostor! But Paul said it not in the same sense as 


887 Kata tac opo8_ectac. Perhaps Chrys. may have read kata tac op. in his copy of the Acts: as Cod. Beze and S. Irenzus, 
KAaTa Tv OpobEctav. 
888 Mod. text spoiling the sense; “And this he says showing that not even now had they, having sought, found: although He 


was as plain to be found as anything would be that was (set) in the midst to be handled.” 
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he, God forbid! but with quite a different meaning. For he says we are God’s offspring, i.e. God’s 
own," His nearest neighbors as it were. 

For lest, when he says, “Being the offspring of God” (v. 29), they should again say, Thou 
bringest certain strange things to our ears,*”’ he produces the poet. He does not say, “Ye ought not 
to think the Godhead like to gold or silver,” ye accursed and execrable: but in more lowly sort he 
says, “We ought not.” For what (says he)?*! God is above this? No, he does not say this either: but 
for the present this—“We ought not to think the Godhead like unto such,” for nothing is so opposite 
to men. “But we do not affirm the Godhead to be like unto this, for who would say that?” Mark*” 
how he has introduced the incorporeal (nature of God) when he said, “In Him,” etc., for the mind, 
when it surmises body, at the same time implies the notion of distance. (Speaking) to the many he 
says, “We ought not to think the Godhead like unto gold, or silver, or stone, the shaping of art,’”*°* 
for if we are not like to those as regards the soul, much more God (is not like to such). So far, he 
withdraws them from the notion. But neither is the Godhead, he would say, subjected to any other 
human conception. For*” if that which art or thought has found—this is why he says it thus, “of 

NN art or imagination of man”—f that, then, which human art or thought has found, is God, then even 
237 in the stone (is) God’s essence.—How comes it then, if “in Him we live,” that we do not find Him? 
The charge is twofold, both that they did not find Him, and that they found such as these. The 
(human) understanding in itself is not at all to be relied upon.—But when he has agitated their soul 


889 Old text: Tovtéotw, oixetous, Eyyutatous WonEp Mapotkous Kai yeitovac dtav Aéyn: so Cat. The two last words are out 
of place; we insert them with the text-words after “Iva yap pn). The sense is: He does not mean, with the heathen poet, that 
mankind came from God by generation or emanation: but that we are very near to Him. 

890 Here mss. and Edd, have obdév yap ottws dvOpwrors Evavtiov, as if it meant, “nothing so goes against men as strangeness.” 
We place it in what seems a more suitable connection: “We ought not to think,” etc. for so far from “the Godhead” being “like 
unto such,” nothing is so much the reverse of like unto men, who “are his offspring.” 

891 Ti yap; UmEp TOOTO OEdc; OVdE TOdTO’ GAAG TEWS TodTO’ A. B. C, ti yap tO UNEP TodTO BEdc OSE kK. T. A. Cat. om. Ti yap 
TO, and GAAG tTéws todto. Mod. text, GAA’ UEP Todto. tt Sai tO UNEP TobTO; OEdc’ GAN’ OVSE TOTO, EvEepyEiag yap EotIv Svouc’ 
GANG TEWS TOTO. 

892 Possibly the connection may be, “He is not addressing himself to the notions of philosophers, (supra, note 1, p. 234). for 
them he insinuated tO dowpatov by the Ev abt@ C@pev, the intimate presence of Deity, the denial of body by the denial of 
dicéotnpa which is necessarily implied in the notion of body. But he speaks to the many, and puts it to them in this way, We, 
being in respect of the soul, akin to God, ought not to think,” etc—Mod. text omits mpdc¢ tov moAAovs. 

893 Here the mss. and Edd. have the sentence dA’ etro1 &v t1c—o Adyos abt, which we have transferred above, p. 234, 
note 1. In the next sentence, ei yap NuEeic obK EouEv Suotol Exetvotc TO Kata Wuyrv, A. B. C. omit the negative, which Cat. and 
mod. text retain. 

894 Ei yap 4 téxvn ff Sidvoia ebpe, A. B. C. but Cat. om. ei yap, mod. text 7} yap téxvn 7 5. ebpe. Aid tobto obtwe eimev: A. 
also has this last clause, which is unknown to B. C. Cat. In the translation we assume the reading to be, Ei yap omep 1 t. 75. 


evpe—d1d todto obitwc “téxv. f Evo. &.”—Srep obv Ht. 45. &. EdpE, TOHTO 6 OEdc, Kai Ev AfOw ovcia BEod. 
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by showing them to be without excuse, see what he says: “The times of ignorance God overlooked, 
but now commands all men everywhere to repent.” (v. 30.) What then? Are none of these men to 
be punished? None of them that are willing to repent. He says it of these men, not of the departed, 
but of them whom He commands to repent. He does not call you to account, he would say. He does 
not say, Took no notice (mapeidsev); does not say, Permitted: but, Ye were ignorant. “Overlooked,” 
i.e. does not demand punishment as of men that deserve punishment. Ye were ignorant. And he 
does not say, Ye wilfully did evil; but this he showed by what he said above.*°—“All men 
everywhere to repent:” again he hints at the whole world. Observe how he takes them off from the 
parcel deities! “Because He has appointed a day, in the which He will judge the world in 
righteousness by that Man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath given assurance to all men, 
in that He raised Him from the dead.” (v. 31.) Observe how he again declares the Passion. Observe 
the terror again: for, that the judgment is true, is clear from the raising Him up: for it is alleged in 
proof of that. That all he has been saying is true, is clear from the fact that He rose again. For He 
did give*” this “assurance to all men,” His rising from the dead: this (ie. judgment), also is 
henceforth certain. 

These words were spoken indeed to the Athenians: but it were seasonable that one should say 
to us also, “that all men everywhere must repent, because he hath appointed a day, in the which He 
will judge the world.” See how he brings Him in as Judge also: Him, both provident for the world, 
and merciful and forgiving and powerful and wise, and, in a word possessing all the attributes of 
a Creator. “Having given assurance to all men,” i.e. He has given proof in the rising (of Jesus) from 
the dead.**’ Let us repent then: for we must assuredly be judged. If Christ rose not, we shall not be 
judged: but if he rose, we shall without doubt be judged. “For to this end,” it is said, “did He also 
die, that he might be Lord both of the dead and living.” (Rom. xiv. 9.) “For we shall all stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may receive according to that he hath done.” (Rom. xiv. 
10, and 2 Cor. v. 10.) Do not imagine that these are but words. Lo! he introduced also the subject 
of the resurrection of all men; for in no other way can the world be judged. And that, “In that He 
hath raised Him from the dead,” relates to the body: for that was dead, that had fallen. Among the 
Greeks, as their notions of Creation, so likewise of the Judgment, are children’s fancies, ravings 
of drunken men. But let us, who know these things accurately, do something that is to the purpose: 
let us be made friends unto God. How long shall we be at enmity with Him? How long shall we 
entertain dislike towards Him? “God forbid!” you will say: “Why do you say such things?” I would 
wish not to say the things I say, if ye did not do the things ye do: but as things are, what is the use 
now in keeping silence from words, when the plain evidence of deeds so cries aloud? How then, 


895 i.e. in v. 27. “that they should seek the Lord...being, as He is, not far from every one of us.” But text refers it to the 
following clause, by adding einwv. 

896 Naor yap tavtryv mapetxe niotwv, i.e. God; but C. and mod. text napetxov, as if it meant “the Apostles gave assurance of 
Christ’s resurrection,” overlooking the miotiv mapaoywv of the text.’ 


897 Mod. text “The things spoken have given proof of His rising from the dead.” 
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how shall we love Him? I have told you thousands of ways, thousands of times: but I will speak it 
also now. One way I seem to myself to have discovered, a very great and admirable way. Namely,*” 
after acknowledging to Him our general obligations,—what none shall be able to express (I mean), 

what has been done for each of us in his own person, of these also let us bethink ourselves, because 

these are of great force: let each one of us reckon them up with himself, and make diligent search, 

and as it were in a book let him have the benefits of God written down; for instance, if at any time 

having fallen into dangers he has escaped the hands of his enemies; if ever having gone out on a 
journey at an untimely hour, he has escaped danger; if ever, having had an encounter with wicked 

men, he has got the better of them; or if ever, having fallen into sickness, he has recovered when 

all had given him over: for this avails much for attaching us to God. For if that Mordecai, when 

the services done by him were brought to the king’s remembrance, found them to be so available, 

IN that he in return rose to that height of splendor (Esther vi. 2-11): much more we, if we call to mind, 
238 and make diligent enquiry of these two points, what sins we have committed against God, and what 
good He has done to us, shall thus both be thankful, and give Him freely all that is ours. But no 

one gives a thought to any of these things: but just as regarding our sins we say that we are sinners, 

while we do not enquire into them specifically, so with regard to God’s benefits (we say), that God 

has done us good, and do not specifically enquire, where, and in how great number and at what 

time. But from this time forth let us be very exact in our reckoning. For if any one can recall even 

those things which happened long ago, let him reckon up all accurately, as one who will find a 

great treasure. This is also profitable to us in keeping us from despair. For when we see that he has 

often protected us, we shall not despair, nor suppose that we are cast off: but we shall take it as a 

strong pledge of His care for us, when we bethink us how, though we have sinned, we are not 
punished, but even enjoy protection from Him. Let me now tell you a case, which I heard from a 

certain person, in which was a child, and it happened on a time that he was in the country with his 
mother, being not yet fifteen years old. Just then there came a bad air, in consequence of which a 

fever attacked them both, for in fact it was the autumn season. It happened that the mother succeeded 

in getting into the town before (they could stop her); but the boy, when the physicians on the spot*”” 
ordered him, with the fever burning within him, to gargle his throat, resisted, having forsooth his 

own wise view of the matter, and thinking he should be better able to quench the fire, if he took 


898 A.B.C. peta yap tabta KaBoAiKas eidévat abta. The sense would be satisfied by eta TO tag Ka. eidevor avTH Xapitas. 
Mod. text. “Together with the reckoning up of what God has done for us in common (benefits), so many that none is able even 
to number them, and giving Him thanks for all these, let us all bethink us of what has been done for each one of us, and reckon 
them up day by day. Since then these,” etc. 

899 TOV 1atp@v tHv Exet. Mod. text omits tHv, and adds pévetv, Kat: “the physicians ordering him to stay there.” The mss., 
except A. which has preserved the true reading eipEato, have tipEato, whence Erasm. Ben. cwpit gargarizare—just what the 
boy refused to do. He would not take the gargle, nor any other medicine or food.—For ofévvutat we restore with mod. text 
ofevvivoi —we d7/8ev piAocoedv either as above, or “to show his strength of mind forsooth.”—onep piroveixtac, B. prdotipias. 


(Erasmus’ translation is altogether wide of the sense.) 
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nothing whatever, therefore, in his unseasonable spirit of opposition, boy-like, he would take 
nothing. But when he came into the town, his tongue was paralyzed, and he was for a long time 
speechless, so that he could pronounce nothing articulately; however, he could read indeed, and 
attended masters for a long time, but” that was all, and there was nothing to mark his progress. So 
all his hopes (in life) were cut off, and his mother was full of grief: and though the physicians 
suggested many plans, and many others did so too, yet nobody was able to do him any good, until 
the merciful God loosed the string of his tongue (cf. Mark vii. 35), and then he recovered, and was 
restored to his former readiness and distinctness of speech. His mother also related, that when a 
very little child, he had an affection in the nose, which they call a polypus: and then too the 
physicians had given him over and his father cursed him (for the father was then living), and (even) 
his mother prayed for him to die;*"' and all was full of distress. But he on a sudden having coughed, 
owing to the collection of mucus, by the force of the breath expelled the creature (to Onpiov) from 
his nostrils, and all the danger was removed. But this evil having been extinguished, an acrid and 
viscid running from the eyes formed such a thick gathering of the humors (tac Aras), that it was 
like a skin drawn over the pupil, and what was worse, it threatened blindness, and everybody said 
this would be the issue. But from this disease also was he quickly freed by the grace of God. So 
far what I have heard from others: now I will tell you what I myself know. Once on a time a suspicion 
of tyrants was raised in our city—at that time I was but a youth—and all the soldiers being set to 
watch without the city as it chanced, they were making strict” inquisition after books of sorcery 
and magic. And the person who had written the book, had flung it unbound (dKatacKévactov) into 
the river, and was taken, and when asked for it, was not able to give it up, but was carried all around 
the city in bonds: when, however, the evidence being brought home to him, he had suffered 
punishment, just then it chanced that I, wishing to go to the Martyrs’ Church, was returning through 
the gardens by the riverside in company with another person. He, seeing the book floating on the 
water at first thought it was a linen cloth, but when he got near, perceived it was a book, so he went 
down, and took it up. I however called shares in the booty, and laughed about it. But let us see, 


900 amas dé (kai mod. text.) donua. Meaning perhaps, “being speechless, he read and heard, but could not give tokens of 
understanding what he learned.” 

901 MSS. KALO TATIP AUTH KATNHPATO, Kal TEAEUTFOUL NVXETO Kat 1 UNTIP’ ETL yap EtvxE CHv 6 nathp avdtod. Mod. text. “His 
mother prayed for him to die, and his father cursed him, for he was yet living.” 

902 TvxXOv dnAdcotws Cntovvtwv: meaning perhaps, in earnest, not for form’s sake. The occasion of this strictness was doubtless 
the affair of Theodorus the Sicilian, see t. i. 343 B. and 470 D. (Ipo 5éxa tovtwv Etav ExAwoav Eni tupavvidt tivéc kK. T. A.) 
For the history of the treasonable and magical practices against Valens at Antioch, in which Theodorus was implicated, and of 
the severities exercised in consequence of that attempt, see Ammianus Marcell. xxix. init. Comp. Zosimus iv. 13, 3, Sozomen 


vi. 35, Socrates iv. 19. 
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says he, what in the world it is. So he turns back a part of the page, and finds the contents to be 
ks magic. At that very moment it chanced that a soldier came by: * * * then having taken from within,” 
239 he went off. There were we congealed with fear. For who would have believed our story that we 
had picked it up from the river, when all were at that time, even the unsuspected, under strict watch? 
And we did not dare to cast it away, lest we should be seen, and there was a like danger to us in 
tearing it to pieces. God gave us means, and we cast it away, and at last we were free for that time 
from the extreme peril. And I might mention numberless cases, if I had a mind to recount all. And 
even these I have mentioned for your sakes, so that, if any have other cases, although not such as 
these, let him bear them in mind constantly: for example, if at any time a stone having been hurled, 
and being about to strike thee, has not struck thee, do thou bear this ever in thy mind: these things 
produce in us great affection towards God. For if on remembering any men who have been the 
means of saving us, we are much mortified if we be not able to requite them, much more (should 
we feel thus) with regard to God. This too is useful in other respects. When we wish not to be 
overmuch grieved, let us say: “If we have received good things at the hand of the Lord, shall not 
we endure evil things?” (Job i1. 10.) And when Paul told them from whence he had been delivered, 
(2 Tim. iv. 17) the reason was that he might put them also in mind. See too how Jacob kept all these 
things in his mind: wherefore also he said: “The Angel which redeemed me from my youth up” 
(Gen. xlviii. 16); and not only that he redeemed him, but how and for what purpose. See accordingly 
how he also calls to mind the benefits he had received in particular. “With my staff,” he says, “T 
passed over Jordan.” (Gen. xxxii. 10.) The Jews also always remembered the things which happened 
to their forefathers, turning over in their minds the things done in Egypt. Then much more let us, 
bearing in mind the special mercies which have happened to us also, how often we have fallen into 
dangers and calamities, and unless God had held his hand over us, should long ago have perished: 
I say, let us all, considering these things and recounting them day by day, return our united thanks 
all of us to God, and never cease to glorify Him, that so we may receive a large recompense for 
our thankfulness of heart, through the grace and compassion of His only begotten Son, with Whom 
to the Father, together with the Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without 
end. Amen. 


Homily XXXIX. 


903 eita EvSo0ev AaPov anrjev anencyn tH Sée1 It is not easy to see what this means, unless the sense intended be, “the 
soldier paced backward and forward, so that we were intercepted between his walk and the river.”—Mod. text, eita ¢. A, dre 
Kal dnenryet t@ dée1 Erasm. qui hoc animadvertens abiit, et timere nos fecit. Ben. Hinc. vero socius. illo occultato abiit et timore 


tabescebat. We must certainly read dnendynv, or dmencynuev. 
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Acts XVII. 32-34, XVIII. 1 


“And when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some mocked: and others said, We will hear 
thee again of this matter. So Paul departed from among them. Howbeit certain men clave unto 
him, and believed: among the which was Dionysius the Areopagite and a woman named Damaris, 
and others with them. After these things Paul departed from Athens, and came to Corinth.” 


What can be the reason that, having persuaded (some so far as to say) that they would hear him 
again, and there being no dangers, Paul is so in haste to leave Athens? Probably he knew that he 
should do them no great good; moreover he was led by the Spirit to Corinth. (b) For the Athenians, 
although fond of hearing strange things, nevertheless did not attend (to him); for this was not their 
study, but only to be always having something to say; which was the cause that made them hold 
off from him. But if this was their custom, how is it that they accuse him, “he seemeth to be a setter 
forth of strange gods?” (ch. xvii. 18.) Yes, but these were matters they did not at all know what to 

IN make of. Howbeit, he did convert both Dionysius the Areopagite, and some others. For those who 
240 were careful of (right) living, quickly received the word; but the others not so. It seemed to Paul 
sufficient to have cast the seeds of the doctrines. (a) To Corinth then, as I said, he was led by the 
Spirit, in which city he was to abide. (c) “And having found a certain Jew named Aquila, of Pontus 

by birth, lately come from Italy”—for the greater part of his life had been passed there—‘‘and 
Priscilla his wife, because that Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart from Rome.” (v. 

2.) For though it was in the reign of Nero that the war against the Jews was consummated, yet from 

the time of Claudius and thenceforward it was fanning up, at a distance indeed,” so that, were it 

but so, they might come to their senses, and from Rome they were now driven as common pests. 

This is why it is so ordered by Providence that Paul was led thither as a prisoner, that he might not 

as a Jew be driven away, but as acting under military custody might even be guarded there. (Having 
found these,) “he came to them, and because he was of the same craft, he abode with them and 
wrought: for by occupation they were tent-makers.” (v. 3.) Lo, what a justification he found for 
dwelling in the same house with them! For because here, of all places, it was necessary that he 
should not receive, as he himself says, “That wherein they glory, they may be found, even as we” 


904 Here in mss. and Edd. the order is confused by the insertion of the text xvii. 34; xviii. 1-3, and the transposition of the 
sentence marked (a), in consequence of which the first sentence of (c) has been misunderstood, as if it meant that St. Paul thought 
it enough merely to sow the seeds at Athens (téws mod. text Cat. tv Adywv), “because the greater part of his life was now 
passed.” So Cat. is further betrayed into a misconception of the following words émi pév yap NEpwvoc éteAe1wOn, adding 6 
MabAos, as if it referred to St. Paul’s martyrdom: and so Ben. mistakes the matter, major’ enim pars vite illius jam (€vtab8a) 
transacta erat. Nam sub Nerone consummatus est, as Erasm. occisus est:’ though the opposition to the émi pév N. in the following 
clause do 5€ KA., might have obviated this misapprehension. 


905 See Recapitulation, p. 239, note 1. 
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(2 Cor. xi. 12), it is providentially ordered that he there abides. “And he reasoned in the synagogue 
every sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and the Greeks. And when Silas and Timotheus were come 
from Macedonia, Paul was straitened in the word,” testifying to the Jews that Jesus is the Christ.” 
(v. 4, 5.) “And when the Jews opposed and blasphemed,” i.e. they tried to bear him down 
(€mnpéaov), they set upon him—What then does Paul? He separates from them, and in a very 
awful manner: and though he does not now say, “It was need that the word should be spoken unto 
you,” yet he darkly intimates it to them:—‘and when they opposed themselves, and blasphemed, 
he shook his raiment, and said unto them, Your blood be upon your own heads; I am clean: from 
henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles.” (v. 6.) “And he departed thence, and entered into a certain 
man’s house, named Justus, one that worshipped God, whose house joined hard to the synagogue.” 
See how having again said, ““Henceforth—’ for all that, he does not neglect them; so that it was to 
rouse them that he said this, and thereupon came to Justus, whose house was contiguous to the 
synagogue, so that®”’ even from this they might have jealousy, from the very proximity. “And 
Crispus, the chief ruler of the synagogue, believed on the Lord with all his house.” This also was, 
of all things, enough to bring them over. “And many of the Corinthians hearing believed, and were 
baptized. Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, and hold 
not thy peace: for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee: for I have much people 
in this city.” (v. 8-10.) See by how many reasons He persuades him, and how He puts last the 
reason which of all others most prevailed with him, “I have much people in this city.” Then how 
was it, you may ask, that they set upon him? And” yet, the writer tells us, they prevailed nothing, 
but brought him to the proconsul. “And he continued there a year and six months, teaching the 
word of God among them. And when Gallio was proconsul of Achaia, the Jews made insurrection 
with one accord against Paul, and brought him to the judgment-seat.” (v. 11, 12.) Do you mark 
why those men were ever contriving to give a public turn to the misdemeanors (they accused them 
of)? Thus see here: (b) “Saying, This fellow seduceth men contrary to the law to worship God. And 
when Paul was about to open his mouth, Gallio said: If indeed it were any wrong-doing or wicked 
lewdness, O ye Jews, reason would that I should bear with you. But if it be a question of words 
and names, and of your law, look ye to it; for I will be no judge of such matters. And he drave them 
from the judgment-seat.” (v. 13-16.) This Gallio seems to me to have been a sensible man. (a) 
Thus observe, when these had said, “Against the law he seduceth men to worship God,” he “cared 
for none of these things:” and observe how he answers them: “If indeed it were” any matter affecting 


906 A.B. C. t@ Adyw: so the best mss. of the Acts, Gr. and Lat. instabat verbo. 

907 A.B. C. @ote kai dm (B. om.) tod CrjAov (GijAov C.) Exetv am Tic yettvidoews. Cat. has preserved the true reading, 
amo tovtov CijAov. 

908 This would be better transposed thus: Kai ur}v, proty, ryayov avtOv mpdc TOV avO., KAN’ ovdEev oxvoav. Mod. text, “but 
they only brought him,” etc. What follows is confused by the transposition after dpa yobv évtabd0a of the part (a) beginning with 


the same words. 
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the city, “any wrong-doing or wicked lewdness,” etc. (c) “Then all the Jews*” took Sosthenes the 

ruler of the synagogue, and beat him before the judgment-seat: and Gallio cared for none of these 

IN things” (v. 17): but their beating him he did not take as an insult to himself. So petulant were the 
241 Jews. But let us look over again what has been said. 

(Recapitulation.) “And when they heard,” (ch. xvii. 32) what great and lofty doctrines, they did 
not even attend, but jeered at the Resurrection! “For the natural man,” it saith, “receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit.” (1 Cor. 11. 14.) “And so,” it says, “Paul went forth.” (v. 33.) How? Having 
persuaded some; derided by others. “But certain men,” it says, “clave unto him, and believed, 
among whom was also Dionysius the Areopagite and some others.””'° (v. 34.) “And after these 
things,” etc. “And having found a certain Jew by name Aquila, of Pontus by birth, lately come from 
Italy, because that Claudius had ordered all Jews to depart from Rome, he came to them, and because 
he was of the same craft, he abode with them, and wrought: for by their occupation they were 
tent-makers.” (ch.xviii. 1-3.) Being of Pontus, this Aquila * * * .°!' Observe how, not in Jerusalem, 
nor near it (the crisis), was hasting to come, but at a greater distance. And with him he abides, and 
is not ashamed to abide, nay, for this very reason he does abide, as having a suitable lodging-place, 
for to him it was much more suitable than any king’s palace. And smile not thou, beloved, to hear 
(of his occupation). For (it was good for him) even as to the athlete the palzestra is more useful than 
delicate carpets; so to the warrior the iron sword (is useful), not that of gold. “And wrought,” though 
he preached. Let us be ashamed, who though we have no preaching to occupy us, live in idleness. 
“And he disputed in the synagogue every sabbath day, and persuaded both Jews and Greeks” (v. 
4): but “when they opposed and blasphemed” he withdrew, by this expecting to draw them more. 
For wherefore having left that house did he come to live hard by the synagogue? was it not for this? 


909 The mss. have to’EAAnves as in some copies of the Acts and Elz., but the best authorities Gr. and Lat. simply m&vtec. 
We adopt ot Iovdaio1 from the Catena, and Chrys. evidently understood it of the Jews. 

910 Here A. B.C. insert the sentence dpa toug miotous kK. t. A. which mod. text rightly removes to the comment on v. 8, and 
after it, dpa 1H>¢ 6 vVO"os KataAvEtar Aomndv: which unless it means, “See here the beginning of the judgment on the Jews, the 
dissolution of their Law, and overthrow of their nation,” of which Chrys. speaks in this sentence, is out of place here, and belongs 
to the comment on v. 18, i.e. to the beginning of Hom. 40, which in fact opens with these words. So mod. text understands them. 
“Mark how the Law begins to be dissolved from henceforth. For this man, being a Jew, having after these things shorn his head 
in Cenchrea, goes with Paul into Syria. Being a man of Pontus, not in Jerusalem nor near it did he haste to come, but at a greater 
distance.” The innovator’s meaning seems to have been, that he shore his head in fulfilment of his vow, not in Jerusalem, nor 
near Jerusalem, but at a greater distance, viz. in Cenchrea.” But St. Chrys. is here commenting on Claudius’ edict (see above, 
p. 240, on v. 2): “See here the beginning of the judgment on the Jews: it was hasting to come, but it began not in Jerusalem, nor 
in Palestine, but at a greater distance—at Rome, in this edict of the Emperor: ovx év ‘TepoooAtvpotc, obdé nAnoiov Eonevdev 
ENOEiv GAAG paKpotépw.” 

911 The sentence may be completed with: “had spent the greater part of his life at Rome,” etc.; see above, p. 236, but the 


copyist make obtoc nom. to obk gonevdev éAOeiv. 
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For it was not that he saw any danger here. But therefore it is that Paul having testified to them—not 
teaches now, but testifies—“having shaken his garments,” to terrify them not by word only but by 
action, “said unto them, Your blood be upon your own heads” (v. 6): he speaks the more vehemently 
as having already persuaded many. “I,” says he, “am clean.” Then we also are accountable for the 
blood of those entrusted to us, if we neglect them. “From this time forth I will go to the Gentiles.” 
So that also when he says, “Henceforth let no man trouble me” (Gal. vi. 17), he says it to terrify. 
For not so much did the punishment terrify, as this stung them. “And having removed thence he 
came into the house of one named Justus, that worshipped God, whose house was contiguous to 
the synagogue” (v. 7), and there abode, by this wishing to persuade them that he was in earnest 
(mpoc ta E8vnN NmEtyeto) to go to the Gentiles. Accordingly, mark immediately the ruler of the 
synagogue converted, and many others, when he had done this. “Crispus the ruler of the synagogue 
believed in the Lord, with his whole house: and many of the Corinthians hearing believed, and 
were baptized.”—(v. 8.) “With his whole house:’””” observe the converts in those times doing this 
with their entire household. This Crispus he means where he writes, “I baptized none save Crispus 
and Gaius.” (1 Cor. i. 14.) This (same) I take to be called Sosthenes—(evidently) a believer, 
insomuch that he is beaten, and is always present with Paul.’ “And the Lord said in the night,” 
etc. Now even the number (of the “much people’’) persuaded him, but Christ’s claiming them for 


His own (moved him) more.’ 


Yet He says also, “Fear not:” for the danger was become greater 
IN now, both because more believed, and also the ruler of the synagogue. This was enough to rouse 


242 him. Not that he was reproved’" as fearing; but that he should not suffer aught; “I am with thee, 


912 To this clause, mod. text rightly refers the comment, dpa tovs Motos TOTE PETE THs OiKtac ToOtTO MoLobvtTas OAOKAN pov, 
which the original text has after kai Etepot tivéc of xvii. 34. 

913 There is no sufficient ground for the supposition of Chrys. that the Sosthenes here mentioned was a Christian and the 
same who is saluted in 1 Cor. i. 1. On the contrary, he was the leader of the Jewish party who persecuted the ruler of the synagogue, 
perhaps the successor of Crispus who had become a Christian. The reading ot Iovdaio1 of some inferior mss. in v. 17 which is 
followed by Chrys. would easily give rise to this misconception. The true text is most probably mdvtec, meaning the officers of 
the governor. The representatives of the Roman government, then, attacked Sosthenes, the leader of the party which was 
persecuting Paul. Thus their effort ended in failure. And so indifferent was Gallio that he in no way interfered. Paul’s accusers 
were thus themselves beaten and the whole effort at prosecution miserably failed —G.B.S. 

914 11 8€ oiketwots tod . mAgov. Sed familiaritas Christi magis. Ben. Chrys. said above, that the most powerful consideration 
was this which is put last, “For I have much people in this city.” The meaning here is, That there was “much people” to be 
converted, was a cheering consideration: that Christ should say, Aadc pot MoAUs Eottv, speaking of them as “His own,” was the 
strongest inducement. 

915 B.C. d6t1 NAEyx8n PofovpeEvos fH obK NAEyXOn Wote pT (C. pundé) naeiv. A., Ste EAEXON Hote SE uN Ma8Eiv, (which is 
meant for emendation: “This was enough to rouse him when it was spoken: but, that he should not suffer,” etc.) Mod. text, 6t1 
NA. PoPovpEVOG, ff OVK NA. LEV, GAN’ ote NSE TobTO NaBEiv. We read OUk St1 NAEyXON ws PohotuEvos. & 244ote 5é yn] MaBEtv, 


"Ey@ eit Weta ood. The accidental omission of ovK may have been corrected in the margin by the gloss fj ovK nA. But the sense 
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and none shall set upon thee to hurt thee.” (v. 9, 10.) For He did not always permit them to suffer 
evil, that they might not become too weak. For nothing so grieved Paul, as men’s unbelief and 
setting themselves (against the Truth): this was worse than the dangers. Therefore it is that (Christ) 
appears to him now. “And he continued a year and six months,” etc. (v. 11.) After the year and six 
months, they set upon him. “And when Gallio was proconsul of Achaia,” etc. (v. 12, 13), because 
they had no longer the use of their own laws.’'® (c) And observe how prudent he is: for he does not 
say straightway, I care not, but, “If,” says he, “it were a matter of wrong-doing or wicked lewdness, 
O ye Jews, reason would that I should bear with you; but if it be a question of doctrine and words 
and of your law, see ye to it, for I do not choose to be a judge of such matters.” (v. 14, 15.) (g) He 
taught’”’ them that not such are the matters which crave a judicial sentence, but they do all things 
out of order. And he does not say, It is not my duty, but, “I do not choose,” that they may not trouble 
him again. Thus Pilate said in the case of Christ, “Take ye Him, and judge him according to your 
law.” (John xviii. 31.) But they were just like men drunken and mad. (d) “And he drave them from 
the judgment-seat” (v. 16)—he effectually closed the tribunal against them. “Then all” (the Jews) 
“having seized Sosthenes the ruler of the synagogue, beat him before the judgment-seat. And Gallio 
cared for none of these things.” (v. 17). (a) This thing, of all others, set them on (to this 
violence)—their persuasion that the governor would not even let himself down (to notice it). (e) It 
was a splendid victory. O the shame they were put to! (b) For it is one thing to have come off 
victorious from a controversy, and another for those to learn that he cared nothing for the affair. 
(f) “And Gallio cared for none of these things:” and yet the whole was meant as an insult to him! 
But, forsooth, as if they had received authority (they did this). Why did he (Sosthenes), though he 
also had authority, not beat (them)? But they were (otherwise) trained: so that the judge should 
learn which party was more reasonable. This was no small benefit to those present—both the 
reasonableness of these, and the audacity of those. (4)*'* He was beaten, and said nothing. 

This man let us also imitate: to them that beat us, let us return blow for blow, by meekness, by 
silence, by long-suffering. More grievous these wounds, greater this blow, and more heavy. For to 
show that it is not the receiving a blow in the body that is grievous, but the receiving it in the mind, 
we often smite people, but since it is in the way of friendship, they are even pleased: but if you 
smite any indifferent person in an insolent manner, you have pained him exceedingly, because you 


seems to be otherwise confused by transpositions. “It is true, even the number, and still more Christ’s oixeiwotc of them, prevailed 
with him. This was enough to rouse him. But Christ begins by saying, “Fear not,” etc. And in fact the danger was increased, etc. 
Not that Paul was reproved as being afraid, etc. 

916 From this point to the end of the Exposition all is confused. To make something like connection, it has been necessary 
to rearrange the parts, but the restoration is still unsatisfactory. 

917 Kai ed15dev Sti ta torabta dixaotixiis wri@ou [ov, this we supply,] deitar bAAG a&téKtws né&vta noL1obotv. Mod. text 
edidak_e yap (i te toUTwv ‘Emtetketa Kal Exetvwv Opaottng, from f) 6t1 ta Tor. dik. Wri. deitan. 

918 Here, between the parts g and h, the mss. have two sentences retained by Edd. but clearly out of place, unless they form 


part of a second recapitulation: “Therefore he departed from Athens.” “Because there was much people here.” 
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have touched his heart. So let us smite their heart. But that meekness inflicts a greater blow than 
fierceness, come, let us prove, so far as that is possible, by words. For the sure proof indeed is by 
acts and by experience: but if you will, let us also make the enquiry by word, though indeed we 
have often made it already. Now in insults, nothing pains us so much, as the opinion passed by the 
spectators; for it is not the same thing to be insulted in public and in private, but those same insults 
we endure even with ease, when we suffer them in a solitary place, and with none by to witness 
them, or know of them. So true is it that it is not the insult, as it is in itself, that mortifies us, but 
the having to suffer it in the sight of all men: since if one should do us honor in the sight of all men, 
and insult us in private, we shall notwithstanding even feel obliged to him. The pain then is not in 
the nature of the insult, but in the opinion of the beholders; that one may not seem to be contemptible. 
What then, if this opinion should be in our favor? Is not the man attempting to disgrace us himself 
more disgraced, when men give their opinion in our favor? Say, whom do the bystanders despise? 
Him who insults, or him who being insulted keeps silence? Passion indeed suggests, that they 
despise him who is insulted: but let us look into it now while we are free from that excitement, in 
order that we may not be carried away when the time comes. Say, whom do we all condemn? 
IN Plainly the man who insults: and if he be an inferior, we shall say that he is even mad; if an equal, 
243 that he is foolish; if a superior, still we shall not approve of it. For which man, I ask, is worthy of 
approval, the man who is excited, who is tossed with a tempest of passion, who is infuriated like 
a wild beast, who demeans himself in this sort against our common nature, or he who lives in a 
state of calm, in a haven of repose, and in virtuous equanimity? Is not the one like an angel, the 
other not even like a man? For the one cannot even bear his own evils, while the other bears even 
those of others also: here, the man cannot even endure himself; there, he endures another too: the 
one is in danger of shipwreck, the other sails in safety, his ship wafted along the favoring gales: 
for he has not suffered the squall of passion to catch his sails and overturn the bark of his 
understanding: but the breath of a soft and sweet air fanning upon it, the breath of forbearance, 
wafts it with much tranquillity into the haven of wise equanimity. And like as when a ship is in 
danger of foundering, the sailors know not what they cast away, whether what they lay hands upon 
be their own or other men’s property, but they throw overboard all the contents without 
discrimination, alike the precious and what is not such: but when the storm has ceased, then reckoning 
up all that they have thrown out, they shed tears, and are not sensible of the calm for the loss of 
what they have thrown overboard: so here, when passion blows hard, and the storm is raised, people 
in flinging out their words know not how to use order or fitness; but when the passion has ceased, 
then recalling to mind what kind of words they have given utterance to, they consider the loss and 
feel not the quiet, when they remember the words by which they have disgraced themselves, and 
sustained most grievous loss, not as to money, but as to character for moderation and gentleness. 
Anger is a darkness. “The fool,” saith Scripture, “hath said in his heart, There is no God.” (Ps. xiii. 
1.) Perhaps also of the angry man it is suitable to say the same, that the angry man hath said, There 
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is no God. For, saith Scripture, “Through the multitude of his anger he will not seek” (after God).’” 
(Ps. x. 4.) For let what pious thought will enter in, (passion) thrusts and drives all out, flings all 
athwart. (b) When you are told, that he whom you abused uttered not one bitter word, do you not 
for this feel more pain than you have inflicted? (a) If you in your own mind do not feel more pain 
than he whom you have abused, abuse still; (but) though there be none to call you to account, the 
judgment of your conscience, having taken you privately, shall give you a thousand lashes, (when 
you think) how you poured out a flood of railings on one so meek, and humble, and forbearing. 
We are forever saying these things, but we do not see them exhibited in works. You, a human being, 
insult your fellow-man? You, a servant, your fellow-servant? But why do I wonder at this, when 
many even insult God? Let this be a consolation to you when suffering insult. Are you insulted? 
God also is insulted. Are you reviled? God also was reviled. Are you treated with scorn? Why, so 
was our Master also. In these things He shares with us, but not so in the contrary things. For He 
never insulted another unjustly: God forbid! He never reviled, never did a wrong. So that we are 
those who share with Him, not ye. For to endure when insulted is God’s part: to be merely abusive, 
is the part of the devil. See the two sides. “Thou hast a devil” (John vii. 20; ib. xvili. 22), Christ 
was told: He received a blow on the face from the servant of the high-priest. They who wrongfully 
insult, are in the same class with these. For if Peter was even called “Satan” (Matt. xvi. 23) for one 
word; much” more shall these men, when they do the works of the Jews, be called, as those were 
called, “children of the devil” (John viii. 44), because they wrought the works of the devil. You 
insult; who are you, I ask (that you do so)? Nay, rather the reason why you insult, is this, that you 
are nothing: no one that is human insults. So that what is said in quarrels, “Who are you?” ought 
to be put in the contrary way: “Insult: for you are nothing.” Instead of that the phrase is, “Who are 
you, that you insult?” “A better man than you,” is the answer. And yet it is just the contrary: but 
because we put the question amiss, therefore they answer amiss: so that the fault is ours. For as if 
we thought it was for great men to insult, therefore we ask, “Who are you, that you insult?” And 
therefore they make this answer. 

But, on the contrary, we ought to say: “Do you insult? insult still: for you are nobody:” whereas 
to those who do not insult this should be said: “Who are you that you insult not?—you have surpassed 
human nature.” This is nobility, this is generosity, to speak nothing ungenerous, though a man may 
deserve to have it spoken to him. Tell me now, how many are there who are not worthy to be put 

IN to death? Nevertheless, the judge does not this in his own person, but interrogates them; and not 
244 this either, in his own person. But if it is not to be suffered, that the judge, sitting in judgment, 
should (in his own person) speak with a criminal, but he does all by the intervention of a third 


919 Ps. x. 4. “The wicked, through the pride of his countenance, will not,” etc. E.V. 
920 mss. TOAA® PaAAOV odTOL TovSaior dxoboovtal, Stav Ta lovdatwv noWor Honep KéKeivor SiaBdAov tékva, éredy k. 


t. A. We omit Iovdaio1. 
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person, much more is it our duty not to insult our equals in rank; for*”! all the advantage we shall 
get of them will be, not so much to have disgraced them, as to be made to learn that we have 
disgraced ourselves. Well then, in the case of the wicked, this is why we must not insult (even 
them); in the case of the good there is another reason also because they do not deserve it: and for 
a third,°”* because it is not right to be abusive. But as things are, see what comes of it; the person 
abused is a man, and the person abusing is a man, and the spectators men. What then? must the 
beasts come between them and settle matters? for only this is left. For when both the wrong-doers 
and those who delight in the wrong-doing are men, the part of reconciler is left for the beasts: for 
just as when the masters quarrel in a house, there is nothing left but for the servants to reconcile 
them,—even if this be not the result, for the nature of the thing demands this,—just so is it here—Are 
you abusive? Well may you be so, for you are not even human. Insolence seemed to be a high-born 
thing; it seemed to belong to the great; whereas it belongs rather to slaves; but to give good words 
belongs to free men. For as to do ill is the part of those, so to suffer ill is the part of these.—Just 
as if some slave should steal the master’s property, some old hag,—such a thing as that is the 
abusive man. And like as some detestable thief and runaway,” with studied purpose stealing in, 
looks all around him, wishing to filch something: so does this man, even as he, look narrowly at 
all on every side, studying how to throw out some (reproach). Or perhaps we may set him forth by 
a different sort of example. Just as if?* one should steal filthy vessels out of a house, and bring 
them out in the presence of all men, the things purloined do not so disgrace the persons robbed, as 


921 ob yap oUTW TO Ubpioai MAEOVEKTIOOPEV AUTOV, We TO Sax O7jvai Sti Ubpioapev Eavtovc. B. and mod. text tH Ubp., TH 
515. The 6t1 om. by A. B. C. Sav. is supplied by mod. text. A has de1xOfjvat, Sav. diaAexOfjvat. The construction is tAeovexteiv 
ti t1vdc. “We may think we have got something, viz. the pleasure of having disgraced them; whereas all that we get, in advance 
of them, is the being taught that we have disgraced ourselves.” 

922 kai tpitov (om. C.), Sti bBpiotrv Eivan ov xpr}. This cannot be, “for a third reason,” or “in the third place,” but seems 
rather to mean “the third party” spoken of in the preceding sentence. Perhaps it may mean, As the judge does not himself arraign 
nor even interrogate the criminal, but by a third person, because the judge must not seem to be an Ufptotijc, so there is need of 
a third person, kai tpitov dei cic ugoov EAVEiv Ot1....But the whole scope of the argument is very obscure. 

923 Old text: Ubptotie, KAEntns Kata&patos Kat Spanétns’ Kal we Av Einot tig onOVvSs] Elolwv, KaAOdTEp ExETvos Tavtaxod 
nepipAgretar bpeAgoOan T1 or0vddCwv, obtw Kal ObTOSG Nd&vTa TEploKoreEi ExPaAAELV TI OEAWV. We read UBpiotic. Kai we av 
ef tig KAEntNS KaTap. Kol Span. omovdf cictwv, ave. nEpIBA. VE. TI HéAWV, OUTW Kal obtOS KaBdTED ExETVoc MAVTATEPIOK. 
exBdaAAetv ti onovddCwv. But it can hardly be supposed that Chrys. thus expressed himself. The purport seems to be this: To be 
abusive is to behave like a slave, like a foul-mouthed hag. (see p. 200.) And the abusive man, when he is eager to catch at 
something in your life or manners, the exposure of which may disgrace you, is like a thief who should slink into a house, and 
pry about for something that he can lay hold of—nay, like one who should purposely look about for the filthiest things he can 
bring out, and who in so doing disgraces himself more than the owner. 

924 Here again Wonep av einot t16, B. for Wonep &v ef tic, C-—The sentence ovyi ta b~atpeBEvta HoxuvE TOoOdTOV is 


incomplete; viz. “the owner, by the exposure of the noisomeness, as the stealer himself who produces it.” 
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they disgrace the thief himself: just so this man, by bringing out his words in the presence of all 
men, casts disgrace not on others but on himself by the words, in giving vent to this language, and 
be-fouling both his tongue and his mind. For it is all one, when we quarrel with bad men, as if one 
for the sake of striking a man who is immersed in putrefying filth should defile himself by plunging 
his hands into the nastiness. Therefore, reflecting on these things, let us flee the mischief thence 
accruing, and keep a clean tongue, that being clear from all abusiveness, we may be enabled with 
strictness to pass through the life present, and to attain unto the good things promised to those that 
love Him, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the 
Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


7 Homily XL. 


Acts XVIII. 18 


“And Paul after this tarried there yet a good while, and then took his leave of the brethren, and 
sailed thence into Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila; having shorn his head in Cenchrea: 
for he had a vow.” 


See how the Law was breaking up; see how they were bound by conscience. This, namely, was 
a Jewish custom, to shear their heads agreeably with a vow. But then there ought to be also a 
sacrifice (ch. xxi. 26), which was not the case here.°”—“Having yet tarried:” after the beating of 


925 Two points are much disputed in reference to the vow mentioned in v. 18: (1) What kind of a vow it was, whether the 
Nazarite vow or some other. (2) Whether it had been taken and whether the shaving of the head was done by Paul or by Aquila. 
The majority of interpreters maintain that this shaving of the head represented the termination of a Nazarite vow which had been 
taken by Paul. The view encounters two great difficulties: (1) How can we suppose that the champion of liberty from Jewish 
ceremonies and observances should himself be given to their observance? (2) Luke here places the name of the wife Priscilla 
first and then Aquila, and xeipctuevog stands next to this name. It is most naturally construed with the name to which it stands 
nearest, especially when this unexpected arrangement of the names of the husband and wife is taken into account. It is true that 
the same arrangement is found in the salutation of Paul (Rom. xvi. 3; 1 Tim. iv. 19), but this may be due to the predominant 
Christian activity of the wife; so also in v. 26, which may have been conformed to this passage. The former consideration is the 
one of chief importance. On the other side it must be acknowledged that there would be less motive for mentioning a vow of 
Aquila than of Paul. The vow taken was probably akin to that of the Nazarites. It is referred to Paul by the older interpreters by 
Bengel, Olshausen, Zeller, De Wette, Lange, Hackett, Gloag, Lechler, Bleek, Ewald; to Aquila, by the Vulgate, Grotius, Kuinoel, 
Wieseler, Meyer, Conybeare and Howson.—G.B.S. 
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Sosthenes.”° For it was necessary that he should yet tarry, and comfort them concerning these 
things. “He sailed for Syria.” Why does he desire again to come to Syria? It was there that “the 
disciples were ordered to be called Christians” (ch. xi. 26): there, that he had been “commended 
to the grace of God” (xiv. 26): there, that he had effected such things concerning the doctrine. “And 
with him Priscilla’”—lo, a woman also”’—“and Aquila.” But these he left at Ephesus. With good 
reason, namely, that they should teach. For having been with him so long time, they were learning 
many things: and yet he did not at present withdraw them from their custom as Jews. “And he came 
to Ephesus, and left them there: but he himself entered into the synagogue, and reasoned with the 
Jews. When they desired him to tarry longer time with them, he consented not; but bade them 
farewell, saying, I must by all means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem.” Therefore”* it was 
that he was hindered from coming into Asia, being impelled to what was of pressing moment. Thus 
observe him here, entreated (by them) to stay, but because he could not comply, being in haste to 
depart, “he bade them farewell.” However, he did not leave them without more ado, but with promise 
(to return): “But I will return again unto you, if God will. And he sailed from Ephesus.” (v. 19-21.) 
“And when he had landed at Cesarea, and gone up, and saluted the Church, he went down to 
Antioch. And after he had spent some time there, he departed, and went over all the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia in order, strengthening all the disciples.” (v. 22-23.) He came again to those 
places which he had previously visited. “And a certain Jew named Apollos, born at Alexandria, an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures, came to Ephesus.” (v. 24.) Lo, even learned men are 
now urgent, and the disciples henceforth go abroad. Do you mark the spread of the preaching? 
“This man was instructed in the way of the Lord; and being fervent in the Spirit, he spake and 
taught diligently the things of the Lord, knowing only the baptism of John. And he began to speak 
boldly in the synagogue: whom when Aquila and Priscilla had heard, they took him unto them, and 


926 Edd. without stop, r[t1¢ obk éyéveto PETA TO TUNTNOF val TOV LwoOEvnv.—B. N. Cat. éyéveto Et1, which is the ét1 of v. 
18, and explained by the following words. 

927 [S00 Kai yuvi: transposed from after the sentence, “For having been—custom as Jews.” Mod. text adds, to toov avdpéor 
torodo0a Kat d15céoKovoa. But perhaps the comment was, “and mentioned before her husband.” See Serm. in illud Salutate Prise. 
et Aquil. tom. iii. p. 176. B. where he comments on this position of the names, and adds that “she having taken Apollos, an 
eloquent man, etc. taught him the way of God and made him a perfect teacher.” 

928 Something is wanting here, for in €xwAveto Eic trv ’Aotav éAOeiv there seems to be a reference to xvi. 6. KWAVOEVTEG 
AaAfjoat tov Adyov Ev tH ’Aot& 139°, and again in ob pnv avtovcs anAdc Etaoev to ibid. 7. obK Elacev avTOUG TO Nvedua. He 
may have spoken to this effect: This was his first visit to Ephesus, for he was forbidden before to come into Asia.... Not however 
that the Spirit amAdc ov«K Eiaoev, but he says, with promise, I will come to you, etc. The prohibition was not absolute, but he 
was not permitted on the former occasion to preach in Asia (Procons.), because he was impelled to more urgent duties (in 
Macedonia and Greece); accordingly here also he has other immediate objects in view, and therefore cannot stay. So in Hom. 
xli. on xix. 10, 11. “For this reason also (the Lord) suffered him not to come into Asia, waiting (or reserving Himself) for this 


conjuncture.” 
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expounded unto him the way of God more perfectly.” (v. 25-26.) If this man°” knew only the 

IN baptism of John, how is it that he was “fervent in the Spirit,” for the Spirit was not given in that 
246 way? And if those after him needed the baptism of Christ, much”? more would he need it. Then 
what is to be said? For it is not without a meaning that the writer has strung the two incidents 
together. It seems to me that this was one of the hundred and twenty who were baptized with the 
Apostles: or, if not so, then the same that took place in the case of Cornelius, took place also in the 

case of this man. But neither does he receive baptism. That expression, then, “they expounded more 
perfectly,” seems**' to me to be this, that he behooved also to be baptized. Because the other twelve 

knew nothing accurate, not even what related to Jesus. And it is likely°” that he did in fact receive 


929 What St. Chrysostom said has been misconceived by the reporter or the copyists. He meant to remark two things concerning 
Apollos: 1. That having only the baptism of John he nevertheless had the Spirit, nay, was “fervent in the Spirit.” How so? He 
had it, as Cornelius had it; the baptism of the Spirit without the baptism of water. (See Recapitulation fin.) 2. That there is no 
mention of his receiving baptism, as the twelve did in the following narrative. St. Luke, he says, evidently had a meaning in this 
juxtaposition of the two incidents. Apollos had the baptism of the Spirit “therefore did not need the water.” (Hence whether he 
received it or not, the writer does not think need to mention it.) Those twelve had no accurate knowledge even of the facts relating 
to Jesus: nor so much as know whether there were a Holy Ghost.—The scribes did not comprehend this view of the case. Hence 
A.C. omit dAX’ od Bantifeta, retained by B. mod. text and Cat. CEc. («AX obde B.)—They take ot peta todtov (i.e. the twelve 
of the following incident) to mean the Apostles, and therefore make it TOAA@ UGAAOV Kai obTOs e5eNOn av, “if Christ’s own 
disciples after John’s baptism needed the baptism of Christ, a fortiori this man would need it.”—They find the baptism in the 
axpip. adt@ éF€Vevto, “this was one of the points they taught him—that he must be baptized.”—St. Chrys. probably spoke of 
the case of the hundred and twenty who were baptized with the Spirit on the Day of Pentecost: i.e. “Those having” the greater, 
the baptism of the Spirit, did not need the less, the baptism of water. The scribes absurdly make him suggest that Apollos may 
have been one of the hundred and twenty. 

930 Perhaps it should be, kai ei ol peta TodTOV...t00 X., TAs oby obTOS E5er]On dv; AAN’ OSE BartiZetar. Ti obv gott eineiv; 
ovdé yap anAdcs Epettic EOnkev aupdtepa. (By dug. perhaps the scribes understood the “knowing only the baptism of John,” 
and, the being “fervent in Spirit”) "Epot Soxei Smep Eni tHv Exatov Elkoor TOV PETA TOV AT. BantioBEvtwv, SmEpP El TOD 
KopvnAtov yéyove, yeyevytan kal Ei tovtov. 

931 Here (Ecumenius perceived that Chrys. was misrepresented. Accordingly, he reads, Tobtov obv dxpiBéic sEetaobEvtos 
(Cat. 16 obv axpibdic e&etacSEv Td, a confusion of the two readings), 5oxei todto pn Eivon St1...“This point being closely 
examined, it does not seem to mean this, that he also needed to be baptized.” But the scribes took it as above, and the innovator 
(with whom A. partly agrees) enlarges it thus: “But he is not baptized, but when “they expounded to him more perfectly.” But 
this seems to me to be true, that he did also need to be baptized: since the other twelve,” etc. On this the Paris Editor, supposing 
the twelve Apostles to be meant, strangely remarks, Itane? duodecim que Jesum spectabant nihil noverunt Imo ot Kp", i.e. ot 
éxatov eikoot. As if it were likely that those hundred and twenty could be so ignorant. 

932 Eixdc d¢ abtov Kai PantioOfjvat. If Chrys. said this (see note 7, p. 247), the meaning may be: “It is likely however that 
he did receive baptism,” viz. though the writer does not mention it. For this is the point—the writer mentions it in the case of 


those twelve, for it was the means by which they, ignorant hitherto of the existence of a Holy Ghost, received the Spirit; not so 
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baptism. But if these (disciples) of John,°*’ after that baptism again received baptism, was this 
needful for the disciples also? And wherefore the need of water? These are very different from 
him, men who did not even know whether there were a Holy Ghost.”* “He was fervent,” then, “in 
the Spirit, knowing only the baptism of John:” but these “expounded to him more perfectly. And 
when he was disposed to pass into Achaia, the brethren wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive 
him; who, when he was come, helped them much which had believed through grace.” (v. 27.) He 
wished then also to depart into Achaia, and these®* also encouraged (him to do so), having also 
given him letters. “Who when he was come, helped them much which had believed through grace: 
for he mightily convinced the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was 
Christ.” (v. 28.) “And it came to pass, that, while Apollos was at Corinth, Paul, having passed 
through the upper coasts”—meaning what we have read as to Cesarea and the other places—“came 
to Ephesus, and having found certain disciples (ch. xix. 1), “he said to them, Have ye received the 
Holy Ghost since ye believed? And they said unto him, We have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost. And he said unto them, Unto what then were ye baptized? And they said, 
Unto John’s baptism. Then said Paul, John verily baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying 
unto the people, that they should believe on Him who should come after him, that is, on Christ 
Jesus.” (v. 2-4.) For that they did not even believe in Christ is plain from his saying, “that they 
should believe on Him that was to come after him.” And he did not say, The baptism of John is 
nothing, but, It is incomplete. Nor does he add this (in so many words), but he taught them, and 
many received the Holy Ghost. “When they heard this, they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. And when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and they spake 
with tongues, and prophesied. And all the men were about twelve” (v. 5—7): so that it was likely 
they had the Spirit, but it did not appear.” “And all the men were about twelve.” 
IN (Recapitulation.) “And they came to Ephesus, and there he left them” (v. 19): for he did not 
247 wish to take them about with him, but left them at Ephesus. But they subsequently dwelt at Corinth, 


in the case of Apollos, for as he had already the baptism of the Spirit, the water was quite a subordinate consideration. See above, 
Hom, xxiv. p. 157, on the case of Cornelius. 

933 Still overlooking the reference to the following narrative, B. C. read Ei 5é avtoi ot Twdvvov—, “But if even John’s 
disciples,” etc.: mod. text and A., IAi\v ei Kai abtot—, reading the next clause affirmatively, Cat. and CEc., ci 5¢ obto1 of 
"Iwdvvov—, which we adopt. The scribes have further darkened the sense by inserting here v. 27 to the end, and xix. 1-7. 

934 The utter confusion of the text makes it uncertain what Chrys. said concerning Apollos. The probability is that he still 
stood upon the plane of John’s baptism and teaching, a zealous and able man, but not yet instructed in the Christian doctrine of 
the Spirit, nor understanding the significance of Christian baptism. It is probable that after receiving instruction he was re-baptized 
with the twelve at Ephesus (xix. 5—7).—G.B.S. 

935 Tpoetpéato (Sav, marg. évto) Kai obto¢ (A. obtwo). We read mpoetpsipavto 5é kai obTOL. 

936 Viz. the Spirit came upon them in baptism, but it did not appear until Paul had laid his hands upon them: then they spake 


with tongues, etc. 
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and he bears high testimony to them, and writing to the Romans, salutes them. (Rom. xvi. 3.) 
Whence it seems to me that they afterwards went back to Rome, in the time of Nero,**’ as having 
an attachment for those parts whence they had been expelled in the time of Claudius. “But”** he 
himself went into the synagogue.” It seems to me that the faithful still assembled there, for they 
did not immediately withdraw them. “And when they besought him to stay, he consented not” (v. 
20, 21), for he was hastening to Cesarea. “And having arrived at Cesarea,” etc., “passing through 
the region of Galatia and Phrygia, confirming all the disciples.” (v. 22, 23.) Through these regions 
also he merely passes again, just enough to establish them by his presence. “And a certain Jew, 
Apollos by name,” etc. (v. 24.) For he was an awakened man, travelling in foreign parts for this 
very purpose. Writing of him the Apostle said, “Now concerning Apollos our brother.’ (1 Cor. 
xvi. 12.) (8) “Whom when Aquila and Priscilla had heard,” etc. (v. 26.) It was not for nothing that 
he left them at Ephesus, but for Apollos’ sake, the Spirit so ordered it, that he might come with 
greater force to the attack (émiprjva1) upon Corinth. What may be the reason that to him they did 
nothing, but Paul they assault? They knew that he was the leader, and great was the name of the 
man. “And when he was disposed to pass into Achaia” (v. 27) i.e. in faith, he did all by faith; “the 
brethren wrote,” etc. nowhere envy, nowhere an evil eye. Aquila teaches, or rather this man lets 
himself be taught. He was minded to depart, and they send letters. (a) “For he mightily convinced 
the Jews, and that publicly,” etc. (v. 28.) Now by this, that he “publicly” convinced them, his 
boldness was shown: by the clearness of his arguing, his power was declared: by his convicting 
them out of the Scriptures, his skill (of learning). For neither boldness by itself contributes aught, 
where there is not power, nor power where there is not boldness. “He mightily convinced,” it says. 
(6) “And it came to pass,” etc. (ch. xix. 1.) But whence had those, being in Ephesus, the baptism 
of John? Probably they had been on a visit at Jerusalem at the time (of John’s preaching), and did 
not even know Jesus. And he does not say to them, Do ye believe in Jesus? but what? “Have ye 
received the Holy Ghost?” (v. 2.) He knew that they had not, but wishes themselves to say it, that 
having learnt what they lack, they may ask. “John verily baptized,” etc. (v. 4.) From the baptism 
itself he (John) prophesies:*”° and he leads them (to see) that this is the meaning of John’s baptism. 
(a) “That they should believe on Him that was to come:” on what kind (of Person)? “I indeed baptize 
you with water, but He that cometh after me, shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. tii. 


937 émi Népwvoc must be removed from the end of the sentence where the mss. and Edd. have it. 
938 Instead of this, Edd. have v. 22, 23. 
939 From this point to the end of the Exposition, all is confused, viz. in the old text the order is as here marked by the letters 


, «BB. .ie. it gives two expositions, severally imperfect, but completing each other. In mod. text the parts are rearranged, but 
so that the first of the portions marked 6 is placed after the second of those marked a. It also assigns some of the comments to 
wrong texts, and in many places alters the sense. 

940 Mod. text “From the baptism itself (i.e. immediately after it) they prophesy: but this the baptism of John had not; wherefore 


it was imperfect. But that they may be made worthy of such gifts, he more prepared them first.” 
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11.) “And when Paul,” it says, “had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and 
they spake with tongues, and prophesied.” (v. 6.) (8) The gift is twofold: tongues and prophesyings. 
Hence is shown an important doctrine, that the baptism of John is incomplete. And he does not 
say, “Baptism” of forgiveness, but, “of repentance.” What” (is it) then? These had not the Spirit: 
they were not so fervent, not even instructed. And why did (Apollos) not receive baptism?** (The 
case) seems to me to be this: Great was the boldness of the man. “He taught diligently the things 
concerning Jesus,” but he needed more diligent teaching. Thus, though not knowing all, by his zeal 
he attracted the Holy Ghost, in the same manner as Cornelius and his company. 

Perhaps it is the wish of many, Oh that we had the baptism of John now! But (if we had), many 
would still be careless of a life of virtue, and it might be thought that each for this, and not for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake, aimed at virtue. There would be many false prophets: for then “they 
which are approved” would not be very “manifest.” (1 Cor. xi. 19.) As, “blessed are they that have 
not seen and yet have believed” (John xx. 29), so they that (believe) without signs. “Except,” saith 
(Christ), “ye see signs, ye will not believe.” (Ib. iv. 48.) For we lose nothing (by lack of miracles), 
if we will but take heed to ourselves. We have the sum and substance of the good things: through 

IN baptism we received remission of sins, sanctification, participation of the Spirit, adoption, eternal 
248 life. What would ye more? Signs? But they come to an end (aAAd katapyeitat). Thou hast “faith, 
hope, charity,” the abiding things: these seek thou, these are greater than signs. Nothing is equal 

to charity. For “greater than all,” saith he, “is charity.” (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 5.) But now, love is in 
jeopardy, for only its name is left behind, while the reality is nowhere (seen), but we are divided 

each from the other. What then shall one do to reunite (ourselves)? For to find fault is easy, but 

how may one make friendship, this is the point to be studied; how we may bring together the 
scattered members. For be it so, that we have one Church, or one doctrine—yet this is not the (main) 
consideration: no, the evil is, that? in these we have not fellowship—‘living peaceably,” as the 
Apostle says, “with all men” (Rom. xii. 18), on the contrary, we are at variance one with another. 

For be it that we are not having fights every day, yet look not thou to this, but (to this), that neither 

have we charity, genuine and unswerving. There is need of bandages and oil. Let us bear it in mind, 

that charity is the cognizance of the disciples of Christ: that without this, all else avails nothing: 

that it is an easy task if we will. Yes, say you, we know all this, but how (to go to work) that it may 

be achieved? What (to do), that it may be effected? in what way, that we may love one another? 


941 Mod. text “that they who receive baptism are (therein) thoroughly cleansed from their sins: for were it not so, these would 
not have received the gifts immediately.” 

942 Mod. text “And how is it that they who have received the Spirit taught not, but Apollos did, who had not yet received the 
Spirit?” An entire perversion of Chrysostom’s meaning. 


943 In the mss. itis 5€ obx EAaPov Pantiopa; which cannot be right. We restore ZAaev. 


944 Mod. text besides other alterations: “that communicating in the other things one with another, in the essentials (év toic 


avayKaio1g) we do not communicate, and being in peace with all men are at variance one with another.” 
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First, let us put away the things which are subversive of charity, and then we shall establish this. 
Let none be resentful, none be envious, none rejoicing in (others’) misfortunes: these are the things 
that hinder love; well then, the things that make it are of the other sort. For it is not enough to put 
away the things that hinder; the things that establish must also be forthcoming. Now Sirach tells 
us the things that are subversive (of friendship), and does not go on to speak of the things which 
make union. “Reproaching,” he says, “and revealing of a secret, and a treacherous wound.” (cf. 
Ecclus. 22, 27.) But in speaking of the men of those times, these things might well be named, seeing 
they were carnal: but in our case, God forbid they should be (even) named. Not” from these things 
do we bring our inducements for you, but from the others. For us, there is nothing good without 
friendship. Let there be good things without number, but what is the benefit—be it wealth, be it 
luxury—without friendship? No possession equal to this, even in matters of this life, just as there 
is nothing worse than men hating (us). “Charity hides a multitude of sins” (1 Pet. iv. 8): but enmity, 
even where sins are not, suspects them to be. It is not enough not to be an enemy; no, one must 
also love. Bethink thee, that Christ has bidden, and this is enough. Even affliction makes friendships, 
and draws (men) together. “What then,” say you, “now, when there is no affliction? say, how (are 
we to act) to become friends?” Have ye not other friends, I ask? In what way are ye their friends, 
how do ye continue such? For a beginning, let none have any enemy: this (in itself) is not a small 
matter: let none envy; it is not possible to accuse the man who envies not. (b) How then shall we 
be warmly affected? What makes love of persons? Beauty of person. Then let us also make our 
souls beautiful, and we shall be amiable one to another: for it is necessary, of course, not only to 
love, but also to be loved. Let us first achieve this point, that we may be loved, and the other will 
be easy. How to act that we may be loved? Let us become beautiful, and let us do this, that we may 
always have lovers. Let none make it his study to get money, to get slaves, to get houses, (so much) 
as to be loved, as to have a good name. Better is a name than much wealth. For the one remains, 
the other perishes: and the one it is possible to acquire, the other impossible. For he that has got an 
evil character, will with difficulty lay it aside: but by means of his (good) name the poor man may 
quickly be rich. Let there be a man having ten thousand talents, and another a hundred friends; the 
latter is more rich in resources than the former. Then let us not merely do this, but let us work it as 
a kind of trade. “And how can we?” say you. “A sweet mouth multiplieth its friends, and a gracious 
tongue.” Let us get a well-spoken mouth, and pure manners. It is not possible for a man to be such, 
and not to be known. 

(a) We have one world that we all inhabit, with the same fruits we all are fed. But these are 
small matters: by the same Sacraments we partake of the same spiritual food. These surely are 


249 


945 OvkK a0 TOUTWV bya EvcryouEV, GAN’ amd tHv dAAWvV. But the scope seems to require, OUK dm T. U. dmcyoueEy, i.e. “as 
these are things not even to be supposed to exist among Christians, we do not make it our business to lead you away from 


these;”-—and for the other clause, “But would lead you on to those other things” which Sirach has not mentioned. 
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justifications of loving! (c) Mark™’ how many (inducements and pleas) for friendship they that are 
without have excogitated; community of art or trade, neighborhood, relationships: but mightier 
than all these are the impulses and ties which are among us: this Table is calculated more (than all 
else) to shame us into friendliness. But many of us who come thereto do not even know one another. 
The reason, it may be said, is that there are so many of them. By no means; it is only our own 
sluggish indifference. (Once) there were three thousand (ch. ii. 41)—there were five thousand (iv. 
4)—and yet they had all one soul: but now each knows not his brother, and is not ashamed to lay 
the blame on the number, because it is so great! Yet he that has many friends is invincible against 
all men: stronger he than any tyrant. Not such the safety the tyrant has with his body-guards, as 
this man has with his friends. Moreover, this man is more glorious than he: for the tyrant is guarded 
by his own slaves, but this man by his peers: the tyrant, by men unwilling and afraid of him; this 
man by willing men and without fear. And here too is a wonderful thing to be seen—many in one, 
and one in many. (a) Just as in an harp, the sounds are diverse, not the harmony, and they all together 
give out one harmony and symphony, (c) I could wish to bring you into such a city, were it possible, 
wherein (all) should be one soul: then shouldest thou see surpassing all harmony of harp and flute, 
the more harmonious symphony. (b) But the musician is the Might of Love: it is this that strikes 
out the sweet melody, (d) singing,’ (withal) a strain in which no note is out of tune. This strain 
rejoices both Angels, and God the Lord of Angels; this strain rouses (to hear it) the whole audience 
that is in heaven; this even lulls (evil) passions—it does not even suffer them to be raised, but deep 


946 A. substitutes kai yap MoAAd Eot1 Ta CVVWHOdVTA NUS Kal ovVdeoHObvTa TPds PIAtac: “For indeed there are many things 
which perforce impel us to become and bind us to continue friends,” viz. independently of our own choice: which is good in 
point of sense; but the original reading of the passage implies this meaning: “Even the men of the world acknowledge the necessity 
of friendship, and look out pleas, inducements, and justifications for friendship: dpa méoa ot ZEwGev énevonoav Pika” —.e. 
which are far-fetched, and therefore need éntvogio8a1, compared with the near and constraining motives which bring and keep 
us Christians together. For which appears in all our mss. and is retained without suspicion by the Edd. we confidently 
restore ovvtexviav, comp. xviii. 2. 51 16 6udtexvov eivat. There is a gradation from lower to higher, ovvtexviav, yetoviav 
(or yettoovvnv C. A.) ovyyevetac. 

947 In the old text both sense and syntax are confused by the transpositions of the parts marked (c) and (b)—occasioned 
perhaps by the homecteleuton, viz., ovop@wviav at the end of (a) and (c): hence (d) ovdév dnnxés &50v0a péAos has nothing to 
agree with, unless it were the pia uxn of (c); accordingly C. omits dSovoa. Mod. text reforms the whole passage thus: “Just as 
in an harp, the sounds are diverse, but one the harmony, and one the musician who touches the harp: so here, the harp is Charity 
itself, and the ringing sounds are the loving words brought forth by Charity, all of them giving out one and the same harmony 
and symphony: but the musician is the might of Charity: this strikes out the sweet strain. I could wish to lead you into such a 
city, were it possible, wherein were one soul, and thou shouldest see how than all harp and flute more harmonious is the symphony 
there, singing no dissonant strain,”—Instead of ovdév dnnxés d50v0a péAos Todto..., we place the full stop after d50vo0a, so 
that the next sentence begins MEAoc toto kai &yyéAous k. t. A. and at the end of it, instead of O¢ov eVppaivet tO UEAOG “OAov...., 


we read ev~patver Todto péAos GAov x. T. A. 
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is the stillness. For as in a theatre, when the band of musicians plays, all listen with a hush, and 
there is no noise there; so among friends, while Love strikes the chords, all the passions are still 
and laid to sleep, like wild beasts charmed and unnerved: just as, where hate is, there is all the 
contrary to this. But let us say nothing just now about enmity; let us speak of friendship. Though 
thou let fall some casual hasty word, there is none to catch thee up, but all forgive thee; though 
thou do (some hasty thing), none puts upon it the worse construction, but all allowance is made: 
every one prompt to stretch out the hand to him that is falling, every one wishing him to stand. A 
wall it is indeed impregnable, this friendship; a wall, which not the devil himself, much less men, 
can overpower. It is not possible for that man to fall into danger who has gotten many friends. 
(Where love is) no room is there to get matter of anger, but** only for pleasantness of feeling: no 
room is there to get matter of envying; none, to get occasion of resentment. Mark him, how in all 
things both spiritual and temporal, he accomplishes all with ease. What then, I pray you, can be 
equal to this man? Like a city walled on every side is this man, the other as a city unwalled.—Great 
wisdom, to be able to be a creator of friendship! Take away friendship, and thou hast taken away 
all, thou hast confounded all. But if the likeness of friendship have so great power, what must the 
reality itself be? Then let us, I beseech you, make to ourselves friends, and let each make this his 
art. But, lo! you will say, I do study this, but the other does not. All the greater the reward to thee. 
True, say you, but the matter is more difficult. How, I ask? Lo! I testify and declare to you, that if 
but ten of you would knit yourselves together, and make this your work, as the Apostles made the 
preaching theirs, and the Prophets theirs the teaching, so we the making of friends, great would be 
the reward. Let us make for ourselves royal portraits. For if this be the common badge of disciples, 
we do a greater work than if we should put ourselves into the power to raise the dead. The diadem 
IN and the purple mark the Emperor, and where these are not, though his apparel be all gold, the 
250 Emperor is not yet manifest. So now thou art making known thy lineage. Make men friends to 
thyself, and (friends) to others. There is none who being loved will wish to hate thee. Let us learn 
the colors, with what ingredients they are mixed, with what (tints) this portrait is composed. Let 
us be affable: let us not wait for our neighbors to move. Say not, if I see any person hanging back 
(for me to make the first advances), I become worse than he: but rather when thou seest this, forestall 
him, and extinguish his bad feeling. Seest thou one diseased, and addest to his malady? This, most 
of all, let us make sure of —“‘in honor to prefer one another, to account others better than one’s self” 
(Rom. xii. 10), deem not this to be a lessening of thyself. If thou prefer (another) in honor, thou 
hast honored thyself more, attracting” to thyself a still higher extinction. On all occasions let us 
yield the precedence to others. Let us bear nothing in mind of the evil done to us, but if any good 
has been done (let us remember only that). Nothing so makes a man a friend, as a gracious tongue, 


948 The omission in B. C. of this clause and the following which A. and Mod. text retain, may be explained by the like ending 
bmd0eotv oxeiv. Mod. text has also after @Bvundiac: the clause év yéAwtt det Eot1 Kai TPUGT]. 
949 cig TO NAZOv TipNOFvat EmionwpEvos. As ExitondoB8a1, EmrondoaoOat in Chrys. is generally transitive with accusative of 


the thing, which is here to mAgov tiunOfjvan, we read, Eig oavtOV TO TA. T.’. 
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a mouth speaking good things, a soul free from self-elation, a contempt of vain-glory, a despising 
of honor. If we secure these things, we shall be able to become invincible to the snares of the Devil, 
and having with strictness accomplished the pursuit of virtue, to attain unto the good things promised 
to them that love Him, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 


Homily XLI. 


Acts XIX. 8, 9 


“And he went into the synagogue, and spake boldly for the space of three months, disputing and 
persuading the things concerning the kingdom of God. But when divers were hardened, and 
believed not, but spake evil of that way before the multitude, he departed from them, and 
separated the disciples, disputing daily in the school of one Tyrannus.” 


(a) See him in every place forcing his way into the synagogue, and in this manner departing 
thence. For in every place, he wished to have the occasion given him by them.’ (c) He wished to 
separate the disciples thence, and to have the beginning for ceasing to assemble with them, given 
by (the Jews) themselves. And it was not for nothing that he did this (b) which I have said. He was 
henceforth “provoking them to jealousy.” For both the Gentiles readily received him, and the Jews, 
upon the Gentiles receiving him, repented. (a) This is why he continually made a stir among them,” 


950 mss. and Edd. HMavtayod yap nap abt@v éBovAeto Aabetv apopuny, onep Env. Ta te yap €Ovyn napEelhAov Aotnov Kat 
padtws x. t. A. In mapednAov there is an allusion to Rom. xi. 14, “if by any means I may provoke them to jealousy:” its subject 
therefore should be “the Apostle” (nam et gentes exstimulabat jam, Erasm.) “he was henceforth provoking to jealousy, being 
what he said to the Romans, “If by any means I may provoke,” etc., not “the Gentiles,” as Ben. makes it, nam gentes jam zelo 
fervebant. Besides transposing the parts b, c, we read, MapeCjAov Aoindv. Ta te yap €8un padiws....But perhaps it should be 
NapeCnAov Aoinov, Smep E—n “Ei mH>¢ napacnAwow k. Tt. A.” 

951 Aid Todto EvoxAei (VOyXAEt Sav.) avTOIG oUVEXHG HETaTEBwv, old text, retained by Saville. He is explaining why St. 
Paul still resorted to the synagogues, though an unwelcome visitant. He wished to separate the Church from the Synagogue: but 
he would not himself take the first step towards this. It must be the act of the Jews. Therefore until they by their outrageous 
conduct obliged him to depart, he kept on troubling them with his presence (ciow8obvta, HvwxAet). Not that his discourse was 


harsh: that word, énappno., does not mean this, but that he spoke freely and without reserve. (Recapitulation)—The unusual 
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“for three months arguing and persuading concerning the kingdom of God:” for you must not 
suppose because you hear of his “speaking boldly,” that there was any harshness: it was of good 
things that he discoursed, of a kingdom: who would not have heard him? “But when divers were 
hardened, speaking evil of the way.” They might well call it “the way;” this was indeed the way, 
that led into the kingdom of heaven. “He departed from them, and separated the disciples, disputing 
daily in the school of one Tyrannus. And this was done for the space of two years, so that all that 
were in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks.” (v. 10.) (a) Do you mark how 
much was effected by his persisting?’” “Both Jews and Greeks heard: (c) all that dwelt in Asia:” 
iN it was for this also that the Lord suffered him not to go into Asia (ch. xvi. 6) (on a former occasion); 
251 waiting, as it seems to me, for this same conjuncture. (Hom. xl. p. 245.) (b) “And God wrought 
special miracles by the hands of Paul: so that from his body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs 
or aprons, and the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits went out of them.” (v. 11, 12.) 
Not touched the wearer only (and so were healed), but also receiving them, they laid them upon 
the sick (and so healed them).’* (g) “He that believeth on Me,” saith Christ, “doeth greater works 
than those which I do.” (John xiv. 12.) This, and the miracle of the shadows is what He meant (in 
those words). (d) “Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, took upon them to call over them 
which had evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul 
preacheth.” (v. 13.) So entirely did they do all by way of trade! Observe: vagabond, or, itinerant, 
Jewish exorcists. And to believe indeed, they had no mind; but by that Name they wished to cast 
out the demons. “By Jesus, whom Paul preacheth.” Only see what a name Paul had got! “And there 
were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and chief of the priests, which did so. And the evil spirit 
answered and said, Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but who are ye? And the man in whom the evil 
spirit was leaped on them, and overcame them, and prevailed against them, so that they fled out of 
that house naked and wounded.” (v. 14-16.) They did it in secret: then their impotence is publicly 
exposed. (f) Then not the Name does anything, unless it be spoken with faith. (h) See how they 
used their weapons against themselves! (j) So far were they from thinking Jesus to be anything 


word petanet8wv is probably a corruption of the abbreviation of the text-words, Eni ufjvac tpeic SioAey. kai nei8wv, which the 
reporter may have written thus, p. t. met{@wv.—Mod. text substitutes Aid todto dteA€gyeto avtoic ovvexdc oti EmerVe. 

952 TOOOV TVUGEV 1] EMotaota. Cat., dnootacta, with reference to énootdc in v. 9—The letters marking the order in which 
the parts are given in the mss. will show the extreme confusion into which the notes of this Homily have fallen. 

953 Ovyi PopodvteEs rntovto pdvov. Edd. ie., “The process was not only this, that persons bearing these things, by touching 
the sick healed them, but the things themselves simply laid upon the sick were effectual for their healing.” But A. C. Cat. 
opotvtos, which is much better: “It was not only that they touched him (the Apostle) wearing these things” —-viz. as the woman 
was healed by touching the hem of Christ’s garment—“but receiving them, they laid them upon the sick,” etc.—In the next 
sentence (g), for Tobto Kal TO THV oKIGv Eotiv STEP EAEyeEv, (which Sav. gives in marg.), Edd. have tobto to tOv oK1dv 
aivittouevoc, which Ben. renders has umbras insinuans. St. Chrys. elsewhere alleges the miraculous efficacy of St. Paul’s 


garments and of St. Peter’s shadow, in illustration of our Lord’s saying, t. i. 537. A. t. ii. 53. C. 
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great: no, they must needs add Paul, as thinking him to be something great. Here one may marvel 
how it was that the demon did not cooperate with the imposture of the exorcists, but on the contrary 
exposed them, and laid open their stage-play. He seems to me (to have done this) in exceeding 
wrath: just as it might be, if a person being in uttermost peril, should be exposed by some pitiful 
creature, and wish to vent all his rage upon him. “Jesus I know, and Paul I know.” For, that there 
may not seem to be any slight put upon the Name of Jesus, (the demon) first confesses (Him), and 
then has permission given him. For, to show that it was not any weakness of the Name, but all 
owing to the imposture of those men, why did not the same take place in the case of Paul? “They 
fled out of that house naked and wounded:” he sorely battered their heads, perhaps rent their 
garments. (e) “And this became known to all, both Jews and Greeks, that dwelt at Ephesus, and 
fear fell upon them all, and the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. And many of them that had 
believed came confessing and making known their practices.” (v. 17, 18.) For since they had got 
to possess such power as, by means of the demons, to do such things, well might this be the 
consequence. “And many of them that practised curious arts, brought their books together, and 
burnt them in the presence of all men;”—having seen that there was no more use of them now that 
the demons themselves do these things—“and reckoned up the price of them, and found the amount 
fifty thousand pieces of silver.** So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.” (v. 19, 20.) (i) 
““And’”**> (so) “he disputed,” in the school of one Tyrannus for two years:” where were believers, 
and believers exceedingly (advanced in the faith). Moreover (Paul) writes (to them) as to great 
men. 

(Recapitulation.) (b) “And having entered in to the synagogue,” etc. (v. 8.) But®® why 
emrapprnoidCeto? It means, he was ready to confront dangers, and disputed more openly, not veiling 
the doctrines. (a) “But when some were hardened, and spake evil of the way, having departed from 
them, he separated the disciples.” (v. 9.) He put a stop, it means, to their evil-speaking: he did not 
wish to kindle their envy, nor to bring them into more contention. (c) Hence let us also learn not 
to put ourselves in the way of evil-speaking men, but to depart from them: he did not speak evil, 
when himself evil spoken of. “He disputed daily,” and by this gained the many, that, being evil 

IN intreated and (evil) spoken of, he did not (utterly) break away from them, and keep aloof. (e) The 
252 evil-speakers are defeated. They calumniated the doctrine itself; (therefore) so as neither to rouse 


954 Ephesus was famous for its sorcerers and magicians. Plutarch and Eustathius speak of Ephesian letters (Epéoua ypoppator) 
which, written on slips, were carried about as charms and had power to assure success and avert disaster. The meptepya were 
arts connected with this sorcery and the books burned contained, no doubt, mysterious sentences and symbols which gave to 
them an extravagant worth in the eyes of the superstitious. In this way the large price set upon them may be accounted for—G.B.S. 

955 The meaning seems to be, Such was the effect of his two years’ preaching at Ephesus: and his Epistle shows what high 
attainments in the faith were made by the Ephesians. 

956 The partial restoration which is here attempted implies this scheme of the derangement: 2, 1.: 1, 3, 2, 4: see note 3, p. 


252. 
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the disciples to wrath, nor * * them, he withdrew,’ showing that everywhere alike they repel 
salvation from them. Here now he does not even apologize, seeing that the Gentiles everywhere 
have believed. “In the school of one Tyrannus:” it was not that he sought the place, but without 
more ado where there was a school (there he discoursed).°°* (d) And look, no sooner is the trial 
from those without over, than this from the demons begins. Mark the infatuated Jewish hardness. 
Having seen his garments working miracles, they paid no heed to it. What could be greater than 
this? But, on the contrary, it resulted in just the opposite effect. If any of the heathens believe not, 
having seen the (very) dust working these effects, let him believe.’ (f) Wonderful, how great the 
power of them that have believed! Both Simon for the sake of merchandise sought the grace of the 
Spirit, and these for this object did this. What hardness (of heart)! Why does not Paul rebuke them? 
It would have looked like envy, therefore it is so ordered. This same took place in the case of Christ 
(Mark ix. 36): but then the person is not hindered, for it was the beginning of the new state of things: 
since Judas also is not hindered, whereas Ananias and Sapphira were struck dead: and many Jews 
even for opposing (Christ) suffered nothing, while Elymas was blinded. “For I am not come,” saith 
Christ, “to judge the world, but that the world might be saved.” (John 111. 17.) “And seven sons,” 
etc. (v. 14.) See the villany of the men! They still continued to be Jews, while wishing to make a 
gain of that Name. All that they did was for glory and profit. (g) Look,°*® in every case, how men 
are converted not so much in consequence of good things as of things fearful. In the case of Sapphira, 
fear fell upon the Church, and men dared not join themselves to them: here they received 


957 WC UNITE TOUS HAONTAGs Eis OUPOV Eyeipan, rte Exetvous avaxwprjoat. Mod. text. transposes Eic 8. Eyeipar avd dvaxwop. 
We read dveywpnoe. The verb either to Exetvoug or to tov yaOntac is probably lost. 

958 Some have supposed Tyrannus to have been a Jewish teacher, who conducted a school in a private synagogue—a Beth 
Midrash (so Meyer). In this view, Paul and his companions, on account of the opposition which they encountered, separated 
themselves from the public synagogue, and betook them to this private Jewish school. But Tyrannus is a Greek name and the 
more common and preferable opinion is that he was a teacher of philosophy or rhetoric who had become a Christian and in 
whose apartments both Jews and Gentiles could meet without molestation —G.B.S. 

959 Tr KOVLV Tabdta Epyafouéevny, motevetw, B. C. Cat. But A. substitutes kdpnv, Mod. text oxiav. He seems to allude here 
to the miracles effected by the very ashes of the martyrs: see e.g. t. ii. 494, A.: and perhaps with reference to these he says, BaBat, 
TOON THV TMLotevodvtwv 1 SUvautc: unless this be meant as an exclamation of the persons who “took upon them,” etc. i.e. Like 
Simon, they saw the wonders wrought in the name of Jesus; “Wonderful (said they)! Why, what power is exercised by these 
men who have believed!” namely, by those who by laying the handkerchiefs, etc., upon the sick restored them to health_—Mod. 
text adds, “that to others also there comes (the power) of doing the same things: and how great the hardness of those who even 
after the demonstrations of power yet continue in unbelief.” 

960 From this point to the end of the Exposition, having in vain attempted to restore the true order, we take it as it lies in the 
mss. and Edd.—Below, “and after this;” i.e. “yet after this,” then these itinerant Jewish exorcists took upon them, etc. and not 
until after their punishment, when “fear fell upon them all,” did those of the professed believers (1@v nemiotevKdtwv) who still 


practiced magic come forward confessing their sins. 
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handkerchiefs and aprons, and were healed: and after this, then they came confessing their sins. 
(Hereby) the power of the demons is shown to be a great one, when it is against unbelievers. For 
why did he not say, “Who is Jesus?” He was afraid, lest he also should suffer punishment; but, that 
it might be permitted him to take revenge upon those who mocked him, he did this; “Jesus,” says 
he, “I know,” etc. He was in dread of Paul. For why did not those wretched men say to him, We 
believe? How much more splendid an appearance they would have made had they said this, that 
is, if they had claimed Him as their Master? But instead of that, they spoke even those senseless 
words, “By Jesus, whom Paul preacheth.” Do you mark the forbearance (of the writer), how he 
writes history and does not call names? This makes the Apostles admirable. “And the evil spirit,” 
etc. (v. 15), for what had happened at Philippi (ch. xvi. 16) had given a lesson to these also. He 
mentions the name, and the number, thereby giving to the persons then living a credible proof of 
what he wrote. And why were they itinerant? For the sake of merchandise: not assuredly to bear 
tidings of the word; how should that be their object? And” how ran they anon, preaching by the 
things they suffered? “Insomuch,” it says, “that all that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord.” 
Ought not this to have converted all? And marvel not, for nothing convinces malice. But come 
now, let us look at the affair of the exorcists, with what an evil disposition (they acted). Why the 
same was not done in the case of Christ, is an inquiry for another time, and not for the present, save 
that this also was well and usefully ordered. It seems to me that they did this also in mockery, and 
MN that in consequence of this (punishment), none dared even at random to name that Name. Why did 
253 this put them upon confession? Because this was a most mighty argument of God’s omniscience 
(therefore), before they should be exposed by the demons, they accused themselves, fearing lest 
they should suffer the same things. For when the demons their helpers are their accusers, what hope 
is there thenceforth, save the confession by deeds? 

But see, I pray you, after such signs had been wrought, what evils within a short space ensue. 
Such is human nature: it soon forgets. Or, do ye not remember what has been the case among 
ourselves? Did not God last year shake our whole city?’ Did not all run to baptism? Did not 
whoremongers and effeminate and corrupt persons leave their dwellings, and the places where they 


961 Ildic 5é Etpexoc Aomndv Knpbttovtec Si Ov Enacyov. The subject to énacyov seems to be “these exorcists” the sons of 
Sceva: but to tpexovit seems to be “the Apostles.” “This made the Apostles wonderful in men’s eyes:” they had wrought 
miracles, and preached two years, “so that all in Asia heard the word of the Lord,” yet still these practices continued: but (see) 
how they ran (what success they had) now, preaching by the things these men were suffering: “and this became known to all 
the Jews and Greeks also dwelling in Asia, and the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified.”—Mod. text, seemingly referring 
Etpexovto the exorcists, reads xaAdc dé Etp. And in place of v. 10, gives, “Whence, showing this, it saith, ‘And this became 
known to all,’” etc. v. 17. 

962 Ben. assigns this to the year 399, and cites the first of the “Eleven Homilies” t. xii. as having been delivered according 
to St. Chrys. thirty days after that great earthquake, viz., in the year of the fall of Eutropius, therefore a.d. 399. But Ed. Par. justly 
corrects this mistake: in fact, the o¢top0¢ of which St. Chrys. there speaks (t. xii. p. 324. A.) is only a metaphor, meaning the 


catastrophe of Eutropius. 
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spent their time, and change and become religious? But three days passed, and they returned again 
to their own proper wickedness. And whence is this? From the excessive laziness. And what marvel 
if, when the things have passed away (this be the case), seeing that, the images lasting perpetually, 
the result is such? The fate of Sodom—say, does it not still last (in its effects)?° Well, did the 
dwellers beside it become any the better? And what say you to the son of Noah? Was he not such 
(as he is represented), did he not see with his eyes so vast a desolation, and yet was wicked? Then 
let us not marvel how, when such things had been done, these Jews (at Ephesus) believe not, when 
we see that belief itself often comes round for them into its opposite, into malignity; as, for 
instance, when they say that He hath a devil, He, the Son of God! Do you not see these things even 
now, and how men are many of them like serpents, both faithless and thankless, men who, viper-like, 
when they have enjoyed benefits and have been warmed by some, then they sting their benefactors? 
This we have said, lest any should marvel, how, such signs having been wrought, they were not all 
converted. For behold, in our own times happened those (miracles) relating to the martyr Babylas,* 
those relating to Jerusalem, those relating to the destruction of the temples, and not all were 
converted. Why need I speak of ancient things? I have told you what happened last year; and none 
gave heed to it, but again little by little they fell off and sunk back. The heaven stands perpetually 
crying aloud that it has a Master, and that it is the work of an Artificer, all this that we see—I mean 
the world—and yet some say that it is not so. What happened to that Theodorus last year—whom 
did it not startle? And yet nothing came of it, but having for a season become religious, they returned 
to the point from which they had started in their attempt to be religious. So it was with the Jews. 
This is what the Prophet said of them: “When He slew them, then they sought Him, and turned 
early unto God.” (Ps. lxxviii. 34.) And what need to speak of those things that are common to all? 
How many have fallen into diseases, how many have promised, if raised up, to work so great a 
change, and yet they have again become the same as ever! This, if nothing else, shows that we have 
natural free-will—our changing all at once. Were evil natural, this would not be: things that are 
natural and necessary, we cannot change from. “And yet,” you will say, “we do change from them. 
For do we not see some, who have the natural faculty to see, but are blinded by fear?’ (True—) 
because this also is natural: * * if a different (necessity of) nature come not also into operation:° 


963 Perhaps with an allusion to Jude ver. 7, “Sodom and Gomorrah—set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire.” 

964 Meaning, perhaps, Even when they believe the miracles to be real, that which should have brought them to faith becomes 
to them an occasion of greater wickedness. 

965 The miracles at Antioch, when at the instigation of the demon (Apollo) the remains of the martyr Babylas were removed 
by order of Julian. See the Hom. de S. Babyla, t. ii. p. 567.—The Theodorus mentioned below cannot be the lapsed person of 
that name to whom St. Chrys. addressed the first of the two Parceneses, t. i. init. But probably mépvot is corrupt, and the allusion 
may be to the troubles at Antioch in connection with Theodorus the Sicilian; see p. 238, note 4. 

966 av UN] Pvots EtTEPA TPOGEAON. To complete the sense we must supply, “because this also (the being blinded by fear) is a 


natural affection: but what I have said is true, viz. that tOv Kata pbow Kal avayKny ov duvdpeba vEeStotaoba1, &v pr K.T. A. 
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(thus) it is natural to us, that being terrified we do not see; it is natural to us that when a greater 
fear supervenes, the other gives way. “What then,” you will say, “if right-mindedness”” be indeed 
according to nature, but fear having overpowered it cast it out?” What then if I shall show that some 
even then are not brought to a right mind, but even in these fears are reckless? Is this natural? Shall 
I speak of ancient things? Well then, of recent? How many in the midst of those fears continued 
laughing, mocking, and experienced nothing of the sort? Did not Pharaoh change immediately, and 
(as quickly) run back to his former wickedness? But here, as if (the demons) knew Him not, they 
IN (the exorcists) added, “Whom Paul preacheth,” whereas they ought to have said, “the Saviour of 
254 the world.” “Him that rose again.” By this they show that they do know, but they did not choose 
to confess His glory. Wherefore the demon exposes them, leaping upon them, and saying, “Jesus 
I know, and Paul I know, but who are ye?” So that not ye are believers, but ye abuse that Name 
when ye say this. Therefore the Temple is desolate,*® the implement easy to be overcome. So that 
ye are not preachers; mine, says he, ye are. Great was the wrath of the demon. The Apostles had 
power to do this to them, but they did it not as yet. For they that had power over the demons that 
did these things to them, much more had power over the men themselves. Mark how their forbearance 
is shown, in that they whom they repulsed do these things, while the demons whom they courted 
do the contrary. “Jesus,” says he, “I know.” Be ashamed, ye that are ignorant (of Him). “And Paul 
I know.” Well said, “Think not that it is because I despise them, that I do these things.” Great was 
the fear of the demon. And why without these words did he not rend their garments? For so he 
would both have sated his wrath, and established the delusion. He feared as I said, the unapproachable 
force, and would not have had such power had he not said this. But observe how we find the demons 
everywhere more right minded (than the Jews), not daring to contradict nor accuse the Apostles, 
or Christ. There they say, “We know Thee who Thou art” (Matt. viii. 29); and, “Why art Thou 
come hither before the time to torment us” (Mark i. 24): and again, “I know Thee who Thou art, 
the Son of God.” And here, “These men are servants of the most high God” (ch. xvi. 17): and again, 
“Jesus I know, and Paul I know.” For they exceedingly feared and trembled before those holy 
persons. Perhaps some one of you, hearing of these things, wishes he were possessed of this power, 
so that the demons should not be able to look him in the face, and accounts those saints happy for 
this, that they had such power. But let him hear Christ saying, “Rejoice not because the demons 
are subject unto you” (Luke x. 20), because He knew that all men rejoice most in this, through 
vainglory. For if thou seekest that which pleaseth God, and that which is for the common good, 
there is another, a greater way. It is not so great to free from a demon as it is to rescue from sin. A 
demon hinders not to attain unto the kingdom of Heaven, nay, even cooperates, unwillingly indeed, 


967 tLobv Gv Kai 1] owepootvn. This is corrupt or mutilated. The sense requires, “What if in some cases ‘an evil mind’ be a 
natural necessity—as much as seeing or any other natural property or affection, but when there seems to be a change, it is only 
that fear casts out the evil mind for a while?” 


968 Meaning perhaps, That which should be the Temple of Christ, the body of the believer. 
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but nevertheless cooperates by making him that has the demon more sober-minded; but sin casts 
aman out. 

But it is likely some man will say, “God forbid it should ever befall me to be sobered in this 
way!” Nor do I wish it for you, but a very different way, that you should do all from love of Christ: 
if however, which God forbid, it should so befall you, then even on this behalf I would comfort 
you. If then the demon does not cast out (from the kingdom of heaven), but sin does cast out, to 
free a man from sin is greater beneficence. 

From this let us study to free our neighbors, and before our neighbors, our own selves. Let us 
see to it, lest we have a demon: let us examine ourselves strictly. More grievous than a demon is 
sin, for the demon makes men humble. See ye not those possessed with a demon, when they have 
recovered from the attack, how downcast they are, of how sad a countenance, how fraught with 
shame their faces are, how they have not even courage to look one in the face? See the strange 
inconsistency! While those are ashamed on account of the things they suffer, we are not ashamed 
on account of the things we do; while they are abashed being wronged, we are not abashed when 
doing wrong: and yet their condition is not a subject for shame, but for pity and tenderness and 
indulgence: nay, great is the admiration it calls for, and many the praises, when struggling against 
such a spirit, they bear all thankfully: whereas our condition in very deed is a subject for ridicule, 
for shame, for accusation, for correction, for punishment, for the worst of evils, for hell-fire; calling 
for no compassion whatever. Seest thou, that worse than a demon is sin? And those indeed, from 
the ills they suffer, reap a double profit: first, their being sobered and brought to more self-control; 
then, that having suffered here the chastisement of their own sins, they depart hence to their Master, 
purified. For indeed upon this we have often discoursed to you, that those who are punished here, 
if they bear it thankfully, may naturally be supposed to put away thereby many of their sins. Whereas 
from sins the mischief resulting is twofold; first, that we offend; secondly, that we become worse. 
Attend to what I say. Not this is the only injury we get from sin, that we commit a sin: but another 
and a worse is this, that our soul receives a habit. Just as it is in the case of the body—for it will be 
more plain when put in the form of an example—as he who has taken a fever has got harm not only 

\ in this respect, that he is sick, but also that after the sickness he is become weaker, even though he 
255 may return to health after a long disease: just so in the case of sin, though we may regain health, 
yet we are far from having the strength we need. For” take the case of one who has been insolently 
abusive: does he not suffer his deserts for his abusive conduct? Aye, but there is another and a 

worse thing to rue (which is), that his soul is become more insensible to shame. For from each 


969 Mod. text, “For look now at some one who has been abusive and has not been punished: not for this only is it a subject 
for weeping, that he does not suffer the punishment for his abusiveness, but also for another reason it is a subject for mourning. 
What may this be? That his soul is now become more shameless.” But Chrys. is speaking of the immediate evil—here the act 
of &Bpic for which the man suffers, or will have to give account hereafter—and the permanent effect, the €1¢ which every evil 
act fixes on the soul._—"Etepovhere and above we render in its pregnant sense, “other and worse,” or, “what is quite another and 


a more serious thing.” 
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several sin that is committed, even after the sin has been done and has ceased, there remains a kind 
of venom instilled into our souls. Do you not hear people saying, when they are recovered from 
sickness, “I dare not drink water now?” And yet the man has regained his health: aye, but the disease 
has done him this harm also. And whereas those (possessed) persons, albeit suffering ill, are thankful, 
we, when faring well, blaspheme God, and think ourselves very ill used: for you will find more 
persons behaving thus in health and wealth than in poverty and sickness. For there stands the demon 
over (the possessed), like a very hangman, fierce, uttering many (menaces), even as a schoolmaster 
brandishing the lash, and not suffering them to give way to any laxity. And suppose that some are 
not at all brought to a sober mind, neither are these liable to punishment;’” no small thing this: 
even as fools, even as madmen and children, are not called to account, so neither are these: since 
for things that are done in a state of unconsciousness, none can be so merciless as to call the doers 
to account. Why then, in a far worse condition than those who are possessed of evil sprits are we 
that sin. We do not, indeed, foam at the mouth, nor distort our eyes, or throw about our hands 
convulsively; but as for this, would that we did it in our body and not in our soul! Will you that I 
show you a soul, foaming, filthy, and a distortion of the mind’s eyes? Think of those who are in a 
passion and drunken with rage; can any form be filthier than the words they discharge? In very 
deed it is like a sputtering of noisome slaver. And just as the possessed know none of those who 
are present, so neither do these. Their understanding darkened, their eyes distorted, they see not 
who is friend, who foe, who worthy of respect, who contemptible, but they see all alike without a 
difference. And then, do you not see them, how they tremble, just like those others? But they do 
not fall to the ground, say you? True, but their soul lies on the ground and falls there in convulsions: 
since had it stood upright, it would not have come into the condition it is in. Or think you not that 
it betokens a soul abjectly sprawling and lost to all self-possession, the things men can do and say 
when drunken with rage? There is also another form of madness worse than this. What may this 
be? When men cannot so much as suffer themselves to vent their anger, but instead of that nourish 
within their own bosoms, to their own proper hurt,*”’ as it were a very hangman with his lash, the 
rancorous remembrance of wrongs. For it is a bane to themselves first, the malice that they bear. 
To say nothing of the things to come, what torture, think you, must that man undergo in the scourging 
of his soul, as day by day he looks how he may avenge himself on his enemy? He chastises himself 
first, and suffers punishment, swelling (with suppressed passion), fighting against himself, setting 
himself on fire. For needs must the fire be always burning within thee: while raising the fever to 
such a height, and not suffering it to wane, thou thinkest thou art inflicting some evil on the other, 
whereas thou art wasting thyself, ever bearing about with thee a flame which is always at its height, 
and not letting thy soul have rest, but evermore being in a state of fury, and having thy thoughts in 
a turmoil and tempest. What is more grievous than this madness, to be always smarting with pain, 


970 Old text. Ei 5€ tives und’ dAws vigotev, ovdé Exeivor §156a01 Stknv. Sav. and Ben. oUtw and dcovo1. But Par. has 
resumed the unintelligible reading of mod. text, ei 5é trvec uns’ obtw v., GAN’ obv éxeivor 5156a01 Siknv. 


971 GAAG TpIPwol Tap Eavtots oikEtov KaKov, KdOdmEp tive SrLOV Tv UvNoiKaxkiav. Mod. text oiketaxov Kad. T. 6. 
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and ever swelling and inflamed? For such are the souls of the resentful: when they see him on 
whom they wish to be revenged, straightway it is as if a blow were struck them: if they hear his 
voice, they cower and tremble: if they be on their bed, they picture to themselves numberless 
revenges, hanging, torturing that enemy of theirs: and if, beside all this, they see him also to be in 
renown, O! the misery they suffer! Forgive him the offence, and free thyself from the torment. Why 
continue always in a state of punishment, that thou mayest once punish him, and take thy revenge? 
Why establish for thyself a hectic disease?’ Why, when thy wrath would fain depart from thee, 
IN dost thou keep it back? Let it not remain until the evening, says Paul. (Eph. iv. 26.) For like some 
256 eating rot or moth, even so does it gnaw through the very root of our understanding. Why shut up 
a beast within thy bowels? Better a serpent or an adder to lie within thy heart, than anger and 
resentment: for those indeed would soon have done with us, but this remains forever fixing in us 
its fangs, instilling its poison, letting loose upon us an invading host of bitter thoughts. “That he 
should laugh me to scorn,” say you, “that he should despise me!’”? O wretched, miserable man, 
wouldest thou not be ridiculed by thy fellow-servant, and wouldest thou be hated by thy Master? 
Wouldest thou not be despised by thy fellow-servant, and despisest thou thy Master? 

To be despised by him, is it more than thou canst bear, but thinkest thou not that God is indignant, 
because thou ridiculest Him, because thou despisest Him, when thou wilt not do as He bids thee? 
But that thine enemy will not even ridicule thee, is manifest from hence (that), whereas if thou 
follow up the revenge, great is the ridicule, great the contempt, for this is a mark of a little mind; 
on the contrary, if thou forgive him, great is the admiration, for this is a mark of greatness of soul. 
But you will say, he knows not this. Let God know it, that thou mayest have the greater reward. 
For He says, “Lend to those of whom ye hope not to receive.” (Luke vi. 34.) So let us also do good 
to those who do not even perceive that one is doing them good, that they may not, by returning to 
us praise or any other thing, lessen our reward. For when we receive nothing from men, then we 
shall receive greater things from God. But what is more worthy of ridicule, what more paltry, than 
a soul which is always in anger, and wishing to take revenge? It is womanly, this disposition, it 1s 
babyish. For as the babes are angry even with lifeless things, and unless the mother beats the ground, 


they will not let go their anger:°” 


so do these persons wish to revenge themselves on those who 
have aggrieved them. Why then, it is they who are worthy of ridicule: for to be overcome by passion, 
is the mark of a childish understanding, but to overcome it, is a sign of manliness. Why then, not 


we are the objects of ridicule, when we keep our temper, but they. It is not this that makes men 


972 For ti kataoKevd lets ExTIKOV oaUT@ voonpa; B. has, ti K. EKTIKOV OAUTOV ‘TH Voorpatl, gue lectio non spernanda, te 
morbo tabefaciens, Ben. The reading éxtrKov is explained by the etacism; the t1 in voorjyatt is derived from the following ti 
BovAduevov; hence it was necessary to alter oaut@ into oavtov ta. In the following sentence, B. has ti BovAdpeEvos, “Why 
when thou wouldest be quit of it, dost thou keep thine anger?” 

973 Mod. text weakly, “But this I do that he may not laugh me to scorn, that he may not despise me.” 

974 KaOdérep yap éxeiva (meaning ta Bpé—n) Kai mpdc (om. B. C.) ta Guya dpyifetar, Kav pn TAHEN tO ESaqos y UNTINP, 


obk aginot trv Opyrv.—Mod. text and Edd. except Sav. omit f untrip. 
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contemptible—not to be conquered by passion: what makes them contemptible is this—to be so 
afraid of ridicule from without, as on this account to choose to subject one’s self to one’s besetting 
passion, and to offend God, and take revenge upon one’s self. These things are indeed worthy of 
ridicule. Let us flee them. Let a man say, that having done us numberless ills, he has suffered 
nothing in return: let him say that he might again frantically assault us, and have nothing to fear. 
Why, in no other (better) way could he have proclaimed our virtue; no other words would he have 
sought, if he had wished to praise us, than those which he seems to say in abuse. Would that all 
men said these things of me: “he is a poor tame creature; all men heap insults on him, but he bears 
it: all men trample upon him, but he does not avenge himself.” Would that they added, “neither, if 
he should wish to do so, can he:” that so I might have praise from God, and not from men. Let him 
say, that it is for want of spirit that we do not avenge ourselves. This does us no hurt, when God 
knows (all): it does but cause our treasure to be in greater safety. If we are to have regard to them, 
we shall fall away from everything. Let us not look to what they say, but to what becomes us. But, 
says he, “Let no man ridicule me,” and some make a boast of this. O! what folly! “No man,” says 
he, “having injured me, has ridiculed me:” that is, “I had my revenge.” And yet for this thou deservest 
to be ridiculed, that thou didst take revenge. Whence came these words among us—being, as they 
are, a disgrace to us and a pest, an overthrow of our own proper life and of our discipline? It is in 
downright opposition to God that thou (so) speakest. The very thing which makes thee equal to 
God—the not avenging thyself—this thou thinkest a subject for ridicule! Are not we for these things 
worthy to be laughed at, both by ourselves, and by the heathen, when we thus speak against God? 
I wish to tell you a story of a thing that happened in the old times (which they tell) not on the subject 
of anger, but of money. A man had an estate in which there was a hidden treasure, unknown to the 
owner: this piece of ground he sold. The buyer, when digging it for the purpose of planting and 


cultivation, found the treasure therein deposited, and came?” 


and wanted to oblige the seller to 
IN receive the treasure, urging that he had bought a piece of ground, not a treasure. The seller on his 
257 part repudiated the gift, saying, “The piece of ground (is not mine), I have sold it, and I have no 
concern whatever with this (treasure).” So they fell to altercation about it, the one wishing to give 

it, the other standing out against receiving it. So chancing upon some third person, they argued the 

matter before him, and said to him, “To whom ought the treasure to be assigned?” The man could 


not settle that question; he said, however, that he would put an end to their dispute—he would (if 


975 Mod. text followed by Edd. perverts the whole story, making the parties contend, not for the relinquishing of the treasure, 
but for the possession of it, so making the conclusion (the willing cession of it by both to the third party) unintelligible, and the 
application irrelevant. The innovator was perhaps induced to make this alteration, by an unseasonable recollection of the Parable 
of the Treasure hid in a field —‘The seller having learnt this, came and wanted to compel the purchaser droAafetv tov Onoavupov,” 
(retaining dmoA., in the unsuitable sense “that he, the seller, should receive back the treasure.”) “On the other hand, the other 
(the purchaser) repulsed him, saying, that he had bought the piece of ground along with the treasure, and that he made no account 
of this (kai obd5éva Adyov moleiv UnEp ToUTOV.) So they fell to contention, both of them, the one wishing to receive, the other 


not to give,” etc. 
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they pleased) be master of it himself. So he received the treasure, which they willingly gave up to 
him; and in the sequel got into troubles without end, and learnt by actual experience that they had 
done well to have nothing to do with it. So ought it be done likewise with regard to anger; both 
ourselves ought to be emulous’” not to take revenge, and those who have aggrieved us, emulous 
to give satisfaction. But perhaps these things also seem to be matter of ridicule: for when that 
madness is widely prevalent among men, those who keep their temper are laughed at, and among 
many madmen he who is not a madman seems to be mad. Wherefore I beseech you that we may 
recover (from this malady), and come to our senses, that becoming pure from this pernicious passion, 
we may be enabled to attain unto the kingdom of heaven, through the grace and mercy of His 
only-begotten Son, with Whom to the Father, together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, 
now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XLII. 


Acts XIX. 21, 23 


“After these things were ended, Paul purposed in the Spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia 
and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have been there, I must also see Rome. So he 
sent into Macedonia two of them that ministered unto him, Timotheus and Erastus; but he 
himself stayed in Asia for a season. And the same time there arose no small stir about the Way.” 


He sends Timothy and Erastus into Macedonia, but himself remains at Ephesus. Having made 
a long enough stay in that city, he wishes to remove elsewhere again. But how is it, that having 
from the first chosen to depart into Syria, he turns back to Macedonia? “He purposed,” it says, “‘in 
the Spirit,” showing that all (that he did) was done not of his own power. Now he prophesies, 
saying, “I must also see Rome:” perhaps to comfort them with the consideration of his not remaining 
at a distance, but coming nearer to them again, and to arouse the minds of the disciples by the 
prophecy. At this point,’” I suppose, it was that he wrote his Epistle to the Corinthians from Ephesus, 


976 Kal Nas proverkeiv pr duvvacba1, Kai Tovs AcAuTNKdtas Pioverkeiv Sobvat Siknv: as in the story, the parties 
E—idrovetkovy, the one un AaBetv tov 8., the other Sodvar. 

977 "Evted0ev. If St. Chrys. is rightly reported, he means the second Epistle, which he proceeds to quote from. But that Epistle 
was plainly not written d10 Epéoov. Perhaps what he said was to this effect: “At this point I suppose it was—viz. after the 
mission of Timothy and Erastus—that he wrote (his first Epistle) to the Corinthians from Ephesus: and in the second Epistle he 
alludes to the great trial which ensued in the matter of Demetrius. He had promised to come to Corinth sooner, and excuses 


himself on the score of the delay.” But ta kata& Anurtptov Sinyovpevos can hardly be meant of St. Paul: it should be aivittépevoc. 
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saying, “I would not have you ignorant of the trouble which came to us in Asia.” (2 Cor. 1. 8.) For 
since he had promised to go to Corinth, he excuses himself on the score of having loitered, and 
mentions the trial relating the affair of Demetrius. “There arose no small stir about the Way.’ Do 
you see the renown?” (acquired)? They contradicted, it says: (then) came miracles, twofold: (then) 
again, danger: such is the way the threads alternate throughout the whole texture (of the history). 
“For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which made silver temples of Diana, brought 
no small gain unto the craftsmen.” (v. 24.). “Which made,” it says, “silver temples of Diana.” And 
how is it possible that temples could be made of silver? Perhaps as small boxes (kipwpia.)*’ Great 
N was the honor paid to this (Diana) in Ephesus; since, when (Hom. in Eph. Prol.) their temple was 
258 burnt it so grieved them, that they forbade even the name of the incendiary ever to be mentioned. 
See how, wherever there is idolatry, in every case we find money at the bottom of it. Both in the 
former instance it was for money, and in the case of this man, for money. (ch. xix. 13.) It was not 
for their religion, because they thought that in danger; no, it was for their lucrative craft, that it 
would have nothing to work upon. Observe the maliciousness of the man. He was wealthy himself, 
and to him indeed it was no such great loss; but to them the loss was great, since they were poor, 
and subsisted on their daily earnings. Nevertheless, these men say nothing, but only he. And 
observe:”*' “Whom having collected, and the workmen of like occupation,” having themselves 
common cause with him, “he said, Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our wealth” (v. 25); 
then he brought the danger home to them, that we are in danger of falling from this our craft into 
starvation. “Moreover ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, 
this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people, saying that they be no gods, which are 
made with hands: so that not only this our craft is in danger to be set at naught; but also, that the 
temple of the great goddess Diana should be despised, and her magnificence should be destroyed, 
whom all Asia and the world worshippeth. And when they heard these sayings, they were full of 
wrath, and cried out, saying, Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” (v. 26—28.) And yet the very things 
he spoke were enough to bring them to true religion: but being poor senseless creatures, this is the 
part they act. For if this (Paul being) man is strong enough to turn away all, and the worship of the 


978 The use of 1] 656¢ without further definition, to represent the Christian religion, is peculiar to the Acts (ix. 2; Acts xix. 9, 
23, Acts xxiv. 22). Kupiov or owtnptas would express the omitted defining idea——G.B.S. 

979 “Opas trv evdoxipnoty; This seems to refer to v. 17-20. “But see how successes and trials here, as all along, alternate. 
Then the Jews contradicted: (v. 9) then miracles, twofold, (11-12 and 13-19): now again (after that eddoxtunotc), danger.” —Here 
the mss. and Edd. give v. 24-27, which we have distributed to their proper places. 

980 These silver “temple” (vaovc) were shrines, small models of the temple containing images of the goddess, which pilgrims 
to the temple purchased and carried away and probably used in their homes as objects of domestic worship.—G.B.S. 

981 Kai dpa Korvwvovc Svtac abtovc eita tov Kivéuvov éngotnyoev (so Cat. C. -oav, A. B. énétnoev). Mod. text, “But being 
themselves partners of the craft, he takes them as partners also of the riot. Then also he exaggerated (nU¥Enoev) the danger, adding. 


This our craft is in danger of coming into contempt. For this is pretty nearly what he declares by this, that from this art,” etc. 
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gods is in jeopardy, one ought to reflect, how great must this man’s God be, and that he will much 
more give you those things, for which ye are afraid. Already (at the outset) he has secured a hold 
upon their minds by saying, “This Paul hath turned away much people, saying, that they be no 
gods, which are made with men’s hands.” See what it is that the heathen are so indignant at; because 
he said that “they which be made of men are no gods.” Throughout, he drives his speech at their 
craft. Then that which most grieved them he brings in afterwards. But, with the other gods, he 
would say, we have no concern, but that “the temple also of the great goddess Diana is in danger 
to be destroyed.” Then, lest he should seem to say this for the sake of lucre, see what he adds: 
“Whom the whole world worshippeth.” Observe how he showed Paul’s power to be the greater, 
proving all (their gods) to be wretched and miserable creatures, since a mere man, who was driven 
about, a mere tentmaker, had so much power. Observe the testimonies borne to the Apostles by 
their enemies, that they overthrew their worship.*” There (at Lystra) they brought “garlands and 
oxen.” (ch. xiv. 13.) Here he says, “This our craft is in danger to be set at naught.—Ye have filled 
(all) everywhere with your doctrine.” (ch. v. 28.) So said the Jews also with regard to Christ: “Ye 
see how the world is going after Him” (John xii. 19); and, “The Romans shall come and take away 
our city.” (ch. xi. 48). And again on another occasion, “These that have turned the world upside 
down are come hither also.” (ch. xvii. 6).—‘‘And when they heard these sayings, they were full of 
wrath.” Upon what was that wrath called forth? On hearing about Diana, and about their source of 
gain. “And cried out, saying, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. And the whole city was filled with 
confusion: and rushed with one accord into the theatre.” (v. 29). Such is the way with vulgar minds, 
any trivial occasion shall hurry them away and inflame their passions. Therefore*™ it behooves to 
do (things) with (strict) examination. But see how contemptible they were, to be so exposed to all 
(excitements)! “Having caught Gaius and Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, Paul’s companions in 
travel, they dragged them:” (here) again recklessly, just as did the Jews in the case of Jason; and 


982 ott KABaipav (Cat. dte ExaOfpovv) avtdv ta oePdopata, Exel oTEWPATA Kai TAUPoUS TPODEEpoV’ Evtaba Prot ott 
kivévveve k. t. A. These seem to be only rough notes or hints of what Chrys. said. The first words xa8. avbt@v ta o€f. look like 
areference to Acts xvii. 23, dva8ewpdv ta oePdopata budv: “thus at Athens, surveying the objects of their worship, and finding 
an Altar, etc. he thence takes occasion to preach the Unknown God. At Lystra, they brought garlands and oxen, and the Apostles 
thereupon, etc. Therefore these men here might well say, Our craft is in danger. For it was true, as was said on another occasion 
(at Jerusalem), Ye have filled, etc.: and, They that have turned the world, etc. Nay, of Christ also the Jews said the same, The 
world is going after Him.” 

983 Ad tabdta pet’ €eth&oews dei moteiv, Mod. text adds ndvta. This sentence, om. by A., seems to be out of place, and to 


belong rather to v. 36. We have transposed the text v. 28, 29, which in mss. and Edd. is given after wo n&o1 mpoKeio8at. 
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everywhere they set upon them.” “And when Paul would have entered in unto the people, the 

bs disciples suffered him not,” (v. 30) so far were they from all display and love of glory. “And certain 
259 of the Asiarchs, which were his friends, sent unto him, desiring him that he would not adventure 
himself into the theatre” (v. 31) to a disorderly populace and tumult. And Paul complies, for he 

was not vainglorious, nor ambitious. “Some therefore cried one thing, and some another: for the 
assembly was confused.” Such is the nature of the multitude: it recklessly follows, like fire when 

it has fallen upon fuel; and the more part knew not wherefore they were come together.” (v. 32.) 
“And they drew Alexander out of the multitude, the Jews putting him forward.” It was the Jews 

that thrust him forward;** but as providence ordered it, this man did not speak. “And Alexander 
beckoned with the hand, and would have made his defence unto the people.” (v. 33.) “But when 

they knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice about the space of two hours cried out, Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.” (v. 34.) A childish understanding indeed! as if they were afraid, lest their 
worship should be extinguished, they shouted without intermission. For two years had Paul abode 
there, and see how many heathen there were still! “And when the town clerk had appeased the 
people, he said, Ye men of Ephesus, what man is there that knoweth not how that the city of the 
Ephesians is temple-keeper of the great goddess Diana, and of the image which fell down from 
Jupiter?” (v. 35.) As if the thing were not palpable. With this saying first he extinguished their 
wrath. “And of the Diopetes.” There was another sacred object (igpov) that was so called. Either 


984 Kal MaVTAXod avtoic MpoKeivtat. To make some sense of the passage, we adopt mpooxeivtai from B. We also transpose 
v. 30 which is given with 31 after the following sentence. 

985 TpoeBdAovto ‘IovSaio1 oikovopikdic Sé (supplied by Cat.) obtoc obk €pOEyEato. Mod. text “The Jews thrust him forward, 
as Providence ordered it, that they might not have (it in their power) to gainsay afterwards. This man is thrust forward, and 


speaks: and hear what (he says).” 
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he means the piece of burnt earth or her image.**° **’ This (is) a lie. “Seeing then that these things 
cannot be spoken against, ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing rashly. For ye have brought hither 
these men, which are neither robbers of churches, nor yet blasphemers of your goddess.” (v. 36, 
37.) All this however he says to the people; but in order that those (workmen) also might become 
more reasonable, he says: “Wherefore if Demetrius, and the craftsman which are with him, have a 
matter against any man, the law is open, and there are deputies: let them implead one another. But 
if ye enquire anything concerning other matters, it shall be determined in a lawful assembly. For 
we are in danger to be called in question for this day’s uproar, there being no cause, for which 
(matter) we shall not be able to give an account for this concourse.” (v. 38—40.) “A lawful assembly,” 
he says, for there were three assemblies according to law in each month; but this one was contrary 
to law. Then he terrified them also by saying, “We are in danger to be called to account” for sedition. 
But let us look again at the things said. 

(Recapitulation.) “After these things were ended,” it says, “Paul purposed in the Spirit, when 
he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem,” saying, “After I have been 
there, I must also see Rome.” (v. 21.) He no longer speaks here after the manner of a man,”* or, 


986 Old text: ‘Iepov étepov otws Exadeito—meaning, as we take it, the Palladium of Troy, which was also called “the 
Diopetes,” to MaAAddtov to Atonetés KaAovEvov, Clem. Alex. Protrept. iv. 47.1101 tO SotpaKov avtijs pnowv. Something 
more is needed, therefore we supply 1 to &yaApa adtijs prot. But iepov in this sense is not usual. “OotpaKov, whatever it 
mean, cannot be the image of Diana, which was known to be of wood. The passage seems to be corrupt, and one might conjecture 
that igpov Etepov relates to “another Temple” of Diana built after the first which was burned by Herostratos, and that the name 
of this man is latent in the unintelligible nto1toootpakov, and that Chrysostom’s remark is this, that together with that former 
Temple perished the original Diopetes: so that to speak of that image as still in being was a lie (tobto Web50¢)—Mod. text “But 
a different igpov was thus called diometéc: either then the idol of Diana they called Diopetes, x tod Atdc to dotpaKov Exei 
VOTENTWKOG, and not made by man: or a different dyaApawas thus called among them.”—Isidore of Pelus. in the Catena: “Some 
say that it is spoken of the image of Diana, i.e. ‘(a worshipper) of the great Diana and of her diometec &yoAua:’ some that the 
Palladium also (is here named as 5107.), i.e. the image of Minerva, which they worshipped along with Diana.” Ammonius ibid., 
“the vadcg tot A1dc: or the otpoyyvAoe1déc”— meaning the dotpaxov?—“or rather, which is the true explanation, this image of 
Diana: or the Palladium, which they thought came from Jupiter, and was not the work of men.” CEcum. gives the same variety 
of explanations, from the Catena. The words toto Webdoc, which in the mss. follow the text v. 36, 37, are better referred to the 
Diopetes, as in our translation.—Mod. text dpa to n&v Weddoc: and then, “these things however he says to the people, in order 
that those also,” etc. omitting 5€ preserved by the old text. 

987 This Diopetes, the image which was supposed to have fallen down from Jupiter or heaven (Atoc—nintw), was the image 
of Diana which was in the great temple at Ephesus. This was the superstitious belief of the people as is clear from the many 
instances in classic mythology in which statues are famed to have fallen from heaven. This image was of wood and was probably 
found there by the Greeks when they colonized Ionia.—G.B.S. 

988 i.e. In this, he prophesies (see above on this verse): but in his purpose of going to Jerusalem from Achaia, he was 


disappointed, for he had to return through Macedonia: fj mpoeiAeto, i.e. this is the meaning of Geto év nvevati. Mod. text om. 
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He purposed to pass through those regions, without tarrying longer. Wherefore does he send away 
Timothy and Erastus? Of this I suppose he says, “Wherefore when we could no longer forbear, we 
thought it good to be left at Athens alone. He sent away,” it says, “two of those who ministered to 
him” (1 Thess. ii1. 1), both to announce his coming, and to make them more eager. “But he himself 
IN tarried awhile in Asia.” (v. 22.) Most of all does he pass his time in Asia; and with reason: there, 
260 namely, was the tyranny, of the philosophers.”” (Afterwards) also he came and discoursed to them 
again. “And the same time” etc. (v. 23), for indeed the superstition was excessive. (a) “Ye both see 
and hear,” so palpable was the result that was taking place—‘‘that not alone at Ephesus, but almost 
throughout all Asia, this Paul by persuading hath turned away,” not by violence: this is the way to 
persuade a city. Then, what touched them closely, “that they be no gods which are made with 
hands.” (v. 26.) He overturns, says he, our craft: (e) “From this work we have our wealth. Hath 
persuaded.” How’” did he persuade—he, a man of mean consideration? How prevail over so great 
a force of habit? by doing what—by saying what? It is not for a Paul (to effect this), it is not for a 
man. Even this is enough, that he said, “They are no gods.” Now if the impiety (of the heathen 
religions) was so easy to detect, it ought to have been condemned long ago: if it was strong, it ought 
not to have been overthrown so quickly. (b) For, lest they should consider within themselves (how 
strange), that a human being should have such power as this, and if a human being has power to 
effect such things, why then one ought to be persuaded by that man, he adds: (f) “not only is this 
our craft in danger to be set at naught, but also,” as if forsooth alleging a greater consideration, “the 
temple of the great goddess Diana,” etc. (c) “whom all Asia and the world worshippeth.” (v. 27.) 
(g) “And when they heard, they were filled with wrath, and shouted, Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!” (v. 28.) For each city had its proper gods. (d) They thought to make their voice a barrier 
against the Divine Spirit. Children indeed, these Greeks! (4) And their feeling was as if by their 
voice they could reinstate the worship of her, and undo what had taken place! “And the whole city,” 
etc. (v. 29.) See a disorderly multitude! “And when Paul,” etc. (v. 30.) Paul then wished to enter 
in that he might harangue them: for he took his persecutions as occasions for teaching: “but the 
disciples suffered him not.” Mark, how great forethought we always find them taking for him. At 
the very first they brought him out that they might not (in his person) receive a mortal blow; and 
yet they had heard him say, “I must also see Rome.” But it was providential that he so predicts 
beforehand, that they might not be confounded at the event. But they would not that he should even 
suffer any evil. “And certain of the Asiarchs besought him that he would not enter into the theatre.” 
Knowing his eagerness, they “besought him:” so much did all the believers love him.—*And they 


obKét1 Eyxpovioas, and adds: “for this is the meaning of eto, and such is the force of the expression.” Then: “But why he 
sends away T. and E., the writer does not say: but it seems to me that of this also he says, Ev nvebuatt. Wherefore when,” 
etc.—The meaning is: “He sends them away on this occasion, as he did at Athens: viz. because he could no longer forbear, 
therefore he thought it good to be left alone.” 

989 éxet yap Hv 1 tTupavvic (mod. text 1] TOAAH Patpia) THV PIAcGd@wv. But this seems to belong rather to Athens. 


990 Mod. text inserts for connection: “And if from this work wealth accrues to you, how hath he persuaded,” etc. 
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drew Alexander,” etc. (v. 33.) This Alexander, why did he wish to plead? Was he accused? No, 
but it was to find an opportunity, and overturn the whole matter, and inflame”! the anger of the 
people. “But when they knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice about the space of two hours 
cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” (v. 34.) Do you mark the inordinate rage? Well, and 
with rebuke does the town clerk say, “What man is there that knoweth not how that the city of the 
Ephesians—” (v. 35) (coming to the point) which they were frightened about. Is it this,” says he, 
that ye do not worship her? And he does not say, “That knoweth not’ Diana, but, “our city,” that 
it always worshipped her.*”? “Seeing then that these things cannot be spoken against.” (v. 36.) Why 
then do ye make a question about them, as if these things were not plain? (b) Then he quietly chides 
them, showing that they had come together without reason. “And to do nothing rashly,” he says. 
Showing that they had acted rashly. (a) “For ye have brought hither,” etc. (v. 37.) They wanted to 
make religion the pretext for what concerned their own money-making: (c) and it was not right on 
account of private charges to hold a public assembly. For he put them to a nonplus, and left them 
not a word to say for themselves.” “There being no cause,” he says, “for this concourse, for which” 
(matter) “we shall not’ be able to give the account.” (v. 40.) See how prudently, how cleverly, the 
unbelievers (act). Thus he extinguished their wrath. For as it is easily kindled, so also is it easily 
iS extinguished. “And when he had thus spoken,” it says, “he dismissed the assembly.” (v. 41.) 

261 Seest thou how God permits trials, and by them stirs up and awakens the disciples, and makes 
them more energetic? Then let us not sink down under trials: for He Himself will “also make the 
way of escape, that we may be able to bear them.” (1 Cor x. 13.) Nothing so makes friends, and 
rivets them so firmly, as affliction: nothing so fastens and compacts the souls of believers: nothing 
is so seasonable for us teachers in order that the things said by us may be heard. For the hearer 
when he is in ease is listless and indolent, and seems to suffer annoyance from the speaker: but 
when he is in affliction and distress, he falls into a great longing for the hearing. For when distressed 
in his soul, he seeks on all sides to find comfort for his affliction: and the preaching brings no small 


991 éxkaboat. Erasm. ut et confutaret totum et furorem populi extingueret. Ben. subverteret....extingueret. But €xxadoo will 
not bear this sense, nor does the context suggest it. Alexander’s object, it is represented, was to overthrow the preaching, and 
kindle the rage of the people yet more.—Cat. and Sav. marg. €Axtoat. 

992 Mod. text “As if he had said, Do ye not worship her?” 

993 Mod. text “But, Our city, paying court to them: :” for which the old text has, But, Your city. "ESepdnevoev 
avtrv. Which may mean, Thus he, the town clerk, paid homage to the city, by speaking of its honors. But Oepamevete abtryv in 
the preceding sentence requires the sense given in the translation. 

994 LEPddpa yap avtove nAdynoev kai Sinndproev. Mod. text Tovtw og. avtove dinr., omitting, YAdynoev, which, if not 
corrupt is here put in an unusual sense. 

995 ob duvnodpeba old text, here and above, as in the Alexandrine ms. of the N. T. (received by Griesbach) but here with 
TiS ovoTp. T. transposed. (If the negative be retained, it is better to read epi tij¢ o. T. as in the leading authorities of the text: so 


that this clause is epexegetical to mepi ob: for which, namely, for this concourse.) 
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comfort. “What then,” you will say, “of the Jews? How was it that in consequence of their 
weakheartedness, they did not hear?” Why, they were Jews, those ever weak and miserable creatures: 
and besides, the affliction in their case was great, but we speak of affliction in moderation. For 
observe: they expected to be freed from the evils that encompassed them, and they fell into 
numberless greater evils: now this is no common distress to the soul. Afflictions cut us off from 
the sympathy we have for the present world, as appears in this, that we wish for death immediately, 
and cease to be loving of the body: which very thing is the greatest part of wisdom, to have no 
hankering, no ties to the present life. The soul which is afflicted does not wish to be concerned 
about many things: repose and stillness are all it desired, content for its part to have done with the 
things present, even though there be nothing else to follow. As the body when wearied and distressed 
does not wish to indulge in amours, or gormandizing, but only to repose and lie down in quiet; so 
the soul, harassed” by numberless evils, is urgent to be at rest and quiet. The soul which is at ease 
is (apt to be) fluttered, alarmed, unsettled: whereas in this there is no vacuity, no running to waste: 
and the one is more manly, the other more childish; the one has more gravity, in the other more 
levity. And as some light substance, when it falls upon deep water, is tossed to and fro, just so is 
the soul when it falls into great rejoicing. Moreover, that our greatest faults arise out of overmuch 
pleasure, any one may see. Come, if you will, let us represent to ourselves two houses, the one 
where people are marrying, the other where they are mourning: let us enter in imagination into 
each: let us see which is better than the other. Why, that of the mourner will be found full of 
seriousness (@~iAocogiac); that of the marrying person, full of indecency. For look, (here are) 
shameful words, unrestrained laughter, more unrestrained motions, both dress and gait full of 
indecency, words fraught with mere nonsense and foolery: in short, all is ridicule there, all 
ridiculous.°*’ I do not say the marriage is this; God forbid; but the accompaniments of the marriage. 
Then nature is beside itself in excess of riot. Instead of human beings, those present become brute 
creatures, some neighing like horses, others kicking like asses: such utter license, such dissolute 
unrestraint: nothing serious, nothing noble: (it is) the devil’s pomp, cymbals, and pipes, and songs 
teeming with fornication and adultery. But not so in that house where there is mourning; all is 
well-ordered there: such silence, such repose, such composure; nothing disorderly, nothing 
extravagant: and if any one does speak, every word he utters is fraught with true philosophy: and 
then the wonderful circumstance is, that at such times not men only, but even servants and women 
speak like philosophers—for such is the nature of sorrow—and while they seem to be consoling 
the mourner, they in fact utter numberless truths full of sound philosophy. Prayers are there to begin 
with, that the affliction may stop there, and go no further: many a one comforting the sufferer, and 
recitals without number of the many who have the like cause for mourning. “For what is man?” 
(they ask) (and thereupon) a serious examination of our nature—“aye, then, what is man!” (and 
upon this) an impeachment of the life (present) and its worthlessness, a reminding (one another) 


996 tapax8¢eiow B. The other mss. taptyevOeioa, which is unsuitable here. 


997 Sdwe ovdév EtEpov N Mavta yéAws Kal KaTh&yEAWS TO EKET. 
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of things to come, of the Judgment. (So from both these scenes) each returns home: from the 
wedding, grieved, because he himself is not in the enjoyment of the like good fortune; from the 
mourning, light-hearted, because he has not himself undergone the like affliction, and having all 
his inward fever quenched. But what will you? Shall we take for another contrast the prisons and 
the theatres? For the one is a place of suffering, the other of pleasure. Let us again examine. In the 
former there is seriousness of mind; for where there is sadness, there must needs be seriousness. 
He who aforetime was rich, and inflated with his own importance, now will even suffer any common 
iN person to converse with him, fear and sorrow, like some mightier fire, having fallen on his soul, 
262 and softening down his harshness: then he becomes humble, then of a sad countenance, then he 
feels the changes of life, then he bears up manfully against everything. But in a theatre all is the 
reverse of this—laughter, ribaldry, devil’s pomp, dissoluteness, waste of time, useless spending of 
days, planning for extravagant lust, adultery made a study of, practical training to fornication, 
schooling in intemperance, encouragement to filthiness, matter for laughter, patterns for the practice 
of indecency. Not so the prison: there you will find humbleness of mind, exhoration, incentive to 
seriousness, contempt of worldly things; (these) are all trodden under foot and spurned and, fear 
stands over (the man there), as a schoolmaster over a child, controlling him to all his duties. But if 
you will, let us examine in a different way.” I should like you to meet a man on his return from a 
theatre, and another coming out of prison; and while you would see the soul of the one fluttered, 
perturbed, actually tied and bound, that of the other you would see enlarged, set free, buoyant as 
on wings. For the one returns from the theatre, enfettered by the sight of the women there, bearing 
about chains harder than any iron, the scenes, the words, the gestures, that he saw there. But the 
other on his return from the prison, released from all (bounds), will no longer think that he suffers 
any evil as comparing his own case with that of (those) others. (To think) that he is not in bonds 
will make him thankful ever after; he will despise human affairs, as seeing so many rich men there 
in calamity, men (once) having power to do many and great things, and now lying bound there: 
and if he should suffer anything unjustly, he will bear up against this also; for of this too there were 
many examples there: he will be led to reflect upon the Judgment to come and will shudder, seeing 
here®®” (in the earthly prison) how it will be there. For as it is with one here shut up in prison, so in 
that world also before the Judgment, before the Day that is to come. Towards wife, children, and 
servants, he will be more gentle. 


998 C., AAN ei BovAet méAt MOAAOds eEetdowpeEv témous’ B., AAAG TAAL Ei PovAEl Etépous eEet. tomouc. Mod. text AAA’ 
ei B., méArv Etépwe eet. tovc avbtovdcs témous. In the Translation we adopt Etépws and omit témous. 

999 The text is corrupt: Kai ppiget tov témouc—perhaps it should be tobe éxet tonovc—evtabOa dpav' kabdnep, yap Evtab0a 
év Seouwtnpi& 251° tuyydvwv obtw KdKei 190 THs KpioEws pd THs UEAAOVONG NpEpac, sc. Ppiéet. ie. “just as here, being shut 
up in prison he looks forward with dread to the coming trial, so will he in that world,” etc. Mod. text quite misrepresenting the 
sense: “For, as he that is here shut up in prison is gentle towards all, so those also before the Judgment, before the coming Day, 


will be more gentle,” etc. 
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Not so he that comes from the theatre: he will look upon his wife with more dislike, he will be 
peevish with his servants, bitter towards his children, and savage towards all. Great are the evils 
theatres cause to cities, great indeed, and we do not even know that they are great. Shall we examine 
other scenes of laughter also, I mean the feasts, with their parasites, their flatterers, and abundance 
of luxury, and (compare with them) places where are the halt and blind? As before, in the former 
is drunkenness, luxury, and dissoluteness, in the latter the reverse.—See also with regard to the 
body, when it is hot-blooded, when it is in good case, it undergoes the quickest change to sickness: 
not so, when it has been kept low. Then let me make my meaning clearer to you:—let there be a 
body having plenty of blood, plenty of flesh, plump with good living: this body will be apt even 
from any chance food to engender a fever, if it be simply idle. But let there be another, struggling 
rather with hunger and hardship: this is not easily overcome, not easily wrestled down by disease. 
Blood, though it may be healthy in us, does often by its very quantity engender disease: but if it be 
small in quantity, even though it be not healthy, it can be easily worked off. So too in the case of 
the soul, that which leads an easy, luxurious life, has its impulses quickly swayed to sin: for such 
a soul is next neighbor to folly, to pleasure, to vainglory also, and envy, and plottings, and 
slanderings. Behold this great city of ours, what a size it is! Whence arise the evils? is it not from 
those who are rich? is it not from those who are in enjoyment? Who are they that “drag” men 
“before the tribunals?” Who, that dissipate properties? Those who are wretched and outcasts, or 
those who are inflated with consequence, and in enjoyment? It is not possible that any evil can 
happen from a soul that is afflicted. (James ii. 6.) Paul knew the gain of this: therefore he says, 
“Tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed.” (Rom. v. 3.) Then let us not sink in our afflictions, but in all things give thanks, that 
SO We may get great gain, that we may be well-pleasing to God, who permits afflictions. A great 
good is affliction: and we learn this from our own children: for without affliction (a boy) would 
learn nothing useful. But we, more than they, need affliction. For if there, when the passions (as 
yet) are quiet, (chastisement) benefits them, how much more us, especially possessed as we are by 
so many! Nay, we behoove rather to have schoolmasters than they: since the faults of children 

IN cannot be great, but ours are exceeding great. Our schoolmaster is affliction. Let us then not draw 
263 it down willingly upon ourselves, but when it is come let us bear it bravely, being, as it is, always 
the cause of numberless good things; that so we may both obtain grace from God, and the good 

things which are laid up for them that love Him, in Christ Jesus our Lord, with Whom to the Father, 
together with the Holy Spirit, be glory, might, honor, now and evermore, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XLIIL. 
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Acts XX. 1 


“And after the uproar was ceased, Paul called unto him the disciples, and embraced them, and 
departed for to go into Macedonia.” 


There was need of much comforting after that uproar. Accordingly, having done this, he goes 
into Macedonia, and then into Greece. For, it says, “when he had gone over those parts, and had 
given them much exhortation, he came into Greece, and there abode three months. And when the 
Jews laid wait for him, as he was about to sail into Syria, he purposed to return through Macedonia.” 
(v. 2, 3.) Again he is persecuted by the Jews, and goes into Macedonia. “And there accompanied 
him into Asia Sopater of Berea; and of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus; and Gaius of 
Derbe, and Timotheus; and of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus. These going before tarried for us at 
Troas.” (v. 4, 5.) But how does he call Timothy a man “of Thessalonica?”! This is not his meaning, 


71001 etc. these, 


but, “Of Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus and Gaius: of Derbe, Timothy, 
he says, went before him to Troas, preparing the way for him. “And we sailed away from Philippi 
after the days of unleavened bread, and came unto them to Troas in five days; where we abode 
seven days.” (v. 6.) For it seems to me that he made a point of keeping the feasts in the large cities. 
“From Philippi,” where the affair of the prison had taken place. This was his third coming into 
Macedonia, and it is a high testimony that he bears to the Philippians, which is the reason why he 
makes some stay there. “And upon the day of the week, when the disciples came together to break 
bread, Paul preached unto them, ready to depart on the morrow; and continued his speech until 


midnight.” (v. 7.) It was then the (season between Easter and) Pentecost.'° See how everything 


ice The phrase ¢ypt tij¢ ’Aciac are omitted by 8 and B. and are now discarded in the leading critical editions. The residence 


of Timothy is not given, as being well known. It was probably Lystra (Acts xvi. 1).—G.B.S. 

1001 St. Chrysostom’s reading of v. 4 is peculiar, but does not appear in the vv. ll. of N. T. perhaps because the Edd. of Chrys. 
conform it to the usual text, which is OgooaA. dé, ’Ap. Kai Lex. Kat Th&& 190'0¢ Aephatos Kai T1480, i.e. two Thessalonians, 
and beside them Gaius of Derbe, and Timothy, etc. But in the preceding chapter, v. 29, a Gaius was mentioned along with 
Aristarchus, and both as Macedonians. Hence it seems St. Chrys. read it with a stop after 'a& 190’oc, of Thessalonians, Aristarchus 
and Secundus and Gaius. In his remark, he seems to be giving a reason for striking out kai before T1yd8€0c: viz. “How does he 
call Timothy a Thessalonian, (as a negligent reader might suppose to be the case, viz., Of Thess. Ar. and Sec. and Gaius Derbzeus 
and Timothy?) He does not say this, but, of Thessalonians he mentions three, and then, of Derbe, Timothy, cf. xvi. 1., whereas 
Gaius was not of Derbe, but of Macedonia, xix. 29.” The note of CEcumen. on the passage shows that AepBaiog was supposed 
by some to be a proper name: “Of the rest, he tells us what countries they were of: for Timothy he is content with the name, his 
personal character was distinction enough, and besides he has already told us where T. came from: viz. xvi. 1. But if AepBaioc 
here is a noun of nation and not a proper name, perhaps he has here also mentioned his country.” 

lon Mevtnkootn, meaning the whole of the seven weeks. The scope of the remark is, Being met for celebration of the Holy 


Eucharist, which followed the Sermon, and the discourse being lengthened out until midnight, they were fasting all the time (for 
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was subordinate to the preaching. It was also, it says, the Lord’s day.'°° Not even during night-time 

was he silent, nay he discoursed the rather then, because of stillness. Mark how he both made a 

long discourse, and beyond the time of supper itself. But the Devil disturbed the feast—not that he 
prevailed, however—by plunging the hearer in sleep, and causing him to fall down. “And,” it says, 
“there were many lights in the upper chamber, where they were gathered together. And there sat 

in a window a certain young man named Eutychus, being fallen into a deep sleep: and as Paul was 

long preaching, he sunk down with sleep, and fell down from the third loft, and was taken up dead. 

And Paul went down, and fell on him, and embracing him, said, Trouble not yourselves; for his 

life is in him. When he therefore was come up again, and had broken bread, and eaten, and talked 

IN a long while, even till break of day, so he departed. And they brought the young man alive, and 
264 were not a little comforted.” (v. 8-12.) But observe, I pray you, the theatre, how crowded it was: 
and the miracle, what it was. “He was sitting in a window,” at dead of night. Such was their eagerness 

to hear him! Let us take shame to ourselves! “Aye, but a Paul” say you, “was discoursing then.” 

Yes, and Paul discourses now, or rather not Paul, either then or now, but Christ, and yet none cares 

to hear. No window in the case now, no importunity of hunger, or sleep, and yet we do not care to 

hear: no crowding in a narrow space here, nor any other such comfort. And the wonderful 
circumstance is, that though he was a youth, he was not listless and indifferent; and though (he felt 


1004 


himself) weighed down by sleep, he did not go away,’ nor yet fear the danger of falling down. It 
was not from listlessness that he slumbered, but from necessity of nature. But observe, I beseech 
you, so fervent was their zeal, that they even assembled in a third loft: for they had not a Church 
yet. “Trouble not yourselves,” he says. He said not, “He shall come to life again, for I will raise 
him up:” but mark the unassuming way in which he comforts them: “for his life,” says he, “is in 
him. When he was come up again, and had broken bread, and eaten.” This thing cut short the 
discourse; it did no harm, however. “When he had eaten,” it says, “and discoursed a long while, 
even till break of day, so he departed.” Do you mark the frugality of the supper? Do you observe 
how they passed the whole night? Such were their meals, that the hearers came away sober, and 
fit for hearing. But we, in what do we differ from dogs? Do you mark what a difference (between 
us and those men)? “And they brought the young man alive, and,” it says, “were not a little 


the Eucharist was taken fasting, see Hom. xxvii. in 1 Cor.): so that, though it was during the weeks after Easter, when there was 
no fast, and not only so, but the Lord’s Day moreover, here was a fast protracted till midnight. 

108 That the religious observance of Sunday is here alluded to has been generally assumed. Taken in connection with 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2 and Rev. i. 10, the passage renders it highly probable that at this time (about a.d. 57) the first day of the week was regularly 
observed by the Christians in memory of the Lord’s resurrection, although it is certain that the Jewish Christians still observed 
the Jewish Sabbath —G.B.S. 

1004 obk déotn, so as to lose the opportunity of hearing, and forego the “breaking of bread,” which was to follow the discourse. 


Comp. Hom. x. in Gen. init. 
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comforted,” both because they received him back alive, and because a miracle had been wrought.'°° 
“And we went before to ship, and sailed unto Thasos,'*” there intending to take in Paul: for so had 
he appointed, minding himself to go afoot.” (v. 13.) We often find Paul parting from the disciples. 
For behold again, he himself goes afoot: giving them the easier way, and himself choosing the more 
painful. He went afoot, both that he might arrange many matters, and by way of training them to 
bear a parting from him.'°” “And when he had joined us at Thasos, having taken him on board, we 
came to Mytilene; and having sailed thence on the morrow, we come over against Chios”—then 
they pass the island—“and on the next day we touched at Samos, and having stopped at Trogylium, 
on the following day we came to Miletus. For Paul had determined to sail by Ephesus, because he 
would not spend the time in Asia: for he hasted, if it were possible for him, to be in Jerusalem the 
day of Pentecost.” (v. 14-16.) Why this haste? Not for the sake of the feast, but of the multitude. 
At the same time, by this he conciliated the Jews, as being one that did honor the feasts, wishing 
to gain even his adversaries: at the same time also he delivers the word.'°* Accordingly, see what 
great gain accrued, from all being present. But that the interests of the people of Ephesus might not 
be neglected on that account, he managed for this in a different way. But let us look over again 
what has been said. 

(Recapitulation.) “And having embraced them,” it says, “he departed for to go into Macedonia.” 
(v. 1.) By this again he refreshed them (advextrjoato), giving them much consolation. “And having 
exhorted” the Macedonians, “with much discourse, he came into Greece.” (v. 2.) Observe how we 
everywhere find him accomplishing all by means of preaching, not by miracles. “And we, sailed,” 
etc. The writer constantly shows him to us as hasting to get to Syria; and the reason of it was the 


1005 The narrative requires the interpretation of Chrys. that this was a case of restoration to life, not merely of revival from 
suspended animation (as Olshausen, Ewald, DeWette). This is established by the fact that Eutychus is said to have seen taken 
up veKpdc, not wo vexpdc. Moreover to rp8n veKpds (v. 9) is opposed ryayov Gavta (v. 12). He was dead; they brought him 
alive. It is true that the apostle says: “His life (soul) is in him,” but this is said after he had fallen upon and embraced him, or 
this may have been said from the standpoint of his confidence of a miraculous restoration, as Jesus said of Jairus’ daughter: “The 
damsel is not dead, but sleepeth,” meaning that from his standpoint and in view of his power she still lived, although she was in 
reality dead_—G.B.S. 

1006 Old text instead of "Aooovhas Odoov, a misreading which appears in some mss. and Versions of the Acts: Cat., Nd&oov. 

1007 Tadevwv TE AUTOS XwWPIfEoba1 avtod: but mod. text cpa Kal Tadedwv adbtovs Unde xwpileo8ar adtod. After this, old 
text has éviyOnpév, pnouy, cic trv Odcov evidently confusing this clause of v. 13, with the first of v. 14, then, cita napgxovtat 
(for mapépx.) trv vijoov, followed by v. 15, 16. Mod. text, v. 15, followed by “See, how Paul being urgent, they put to sea, and 
lose no time, but mapépxovtat tac vijoous,” and v. 16. 

1008 Kal TOUS ExOpovs EXeiv (F. Edeeiv) BovAdEVOG, wishing by this means to overcome (for their good) even those who hated 
him. Then, cpa Kai tov Adyov Kater. Mod. text Gua gonevde tov Adyov kaBeivat. Mr. Field remarks on Hom. in 2 Cor. p. 553 
B. where we have napaiveow KaOtnot, that the much more usual expression is, €ig tt Ka8etvat, and adds: “‘semel tantum ap. 


Nostrum reperimus 6yov Ka0eivan, viz. t. ix. p. 236. E.”—our passage. 
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Church, and Jerusalem, but still he restrained his desire, so as to set all right in those parts also.'™ 
And yet Troas is not a large place: why then do they pass seven days in it? Perhaps it was large as 
iN regarded the number of believers. And after he had passed seven days there, on the following day 
265 he spent the night in teaching: so hard did he find it to tear himself away from them, and they from 
him. “And when we came together” it says, “to break bread.” (v. 7-12.) At the very time (of breaking 
bread) the discourse having taken its commencement,* extended:'°'° as representing that they were 
hungry, and it was not unseasonable: for the principal object (which brought them together) was 
not teaching, but they came together “to break bread;” discourse however having come up, he 
prolonged the teaching. See how all partook also at Paul’s table. It seems to me, that he discoursed 
while even sitting at table, teaching us to consider all other things as subordinate to this. Picture to 
yourselves, I beseech you, that house with its lights, with its crowd, with Paul in the midst, 
discoursing, with even the windows occupied by many: what a thing it was to see, and to hear that 
trumpet, and behold that gracious countenance!'"!! But why did he discourse during night time? 
Since “he was about to depart,” it says, and was to see them no more: though this indeed he does 
not tell them, they being too weak (to bear it), but he did tell it to the others. At the same time too 
the miracle which took place would make them evermore to remember that evening; so that the 
fall turned out to the advantage of the teacher. Great was the delight of the hearers, and even when 
interrupted it was the more increased. That (young man) was to rebuke all that are careless (of the 
word), he whose death was caused by nothing else than this, that he wished to hear Paul. “And we 
went before to ship,” etc. (v. 13.) Wherefore does the writer say where they came, and where they 
went to? To show in the first place that he was making the voyage more leisurely—and this upon 
human grounds—and sailing past (some): also (for the same reason he tells) where he made a stay, 
and what parts he sailed past; (namely,) “that he might not have to spend the time in Asia.” (v. 16.) 
Since had he come there, he could not have sailed by; he did not like to pain those who would have 
begged him to remain. “For he hasted,” it says, “if it were possible for him to keep the day of 
Pentecost in Jerusalem:” and (this) was not possible (if he stayed). Observe, how he is also moved 
like other men. For therefore it is that all this is done, that we may not fancy that he was above 
human nature: (therefore) you see him desiring (something), and hasting, and in many instances 
not obtaining (his object): for those great and holy men were partakers of the same nature with us; 


109 GAN Suws Kateixe TOV MOBOV Kal Ta ExEi KaTOPCObV. The infinitive requires BovAdpEvOG or the like: i.e. “though desirous 
to get to Jerusalem, he restrained his desire, and made a stay at Troas of seven days, wishing, etc.:” but B. gives the same sense 
by reading katop@@v, Cat. katwp8ov. Mod. text obtwe eixe Tov NOBOV Kal Ta Exet KaTOpOObV. 

1010 Tlpdc adtov tov Kalpov, a&pxryv 6 Adyoc AaRwv napétetvev we EvderkvbuEvoc TeEtvijv' Kai ovK HV &Kalpov' ob yap 
Tponyoupevwe cic SidaoKaAiav KaOfKev. This is evidently mutilated; the verb to 6 Adyog is wanting: we Evderk. TEtvijy, either 
“making a display of,” or, “pleading as excuse the being hungry,” is unintelligible; so is ob« fv dk. Mod. text attempts to make 
sense by reading: “At the very time @ éveSeixvuto nelvijy, kal ovk Hv dKalpov, &pxtVv 6 Adyoc AaRwv rapetaOn, Wote ob pony.” 

loll Mod. text “many occupying even the windows, to hear that trumpet, and see that gracious countenance. What must the 


persons taught have been, and how great the pleasure they must have enjoyed!” 
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it was in the will and purpose that they differed, and so it was that also they attracted upon themselves 
the great grace they did. See, for instance, how many things they order by an economy of their 
own. “That we give not offence” (2 Cor. vi. 3) to those who wish (to take offence), and, “That our 
ministry be not blamed.” Behold, both an irreproachable life and on the other hand condescension. 
This is (indeed to be) called economy, to the (very) summit and height (of it).’°’* For he that went 
beyond the commandments of Christ, was on the other hand more humble than all. “I am made all 
things to all men,” he says, “that I might gain all.” (1 Cor. ix. 22.) He cast himself also upon dangers, 
as he says in another place; “In much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, 
in imprisonments.” (2 Cor. vi. 4, 5.) And great was his love for Christ. For if there be not this, all 
else is superfluous, both the economy (of condescending accommodation), and the irreproachable 
life, and the exposing himself to dangers. ““Who is weak,” he says, “and I am not weak? Who is 
offended, and I burn not?” (2 Cor. xi. 29.) These words let us imitate, and let us cast ourselves upon 
dangers for our brethren’s sake. Whether it be fire, or the sword, cast thyself on it, beloved, that 
thou mayest rescue (him that is) thy member: cast thyself, be not afraid. Thou art a disciple of 
Christ, Who laid down His life for His brethren: a fellow-disciple with Paul, who chose to suffer 
numberless ills for his enemies, for men that were warring against him; be thou filled with zeal, 
IN imitate Moses. He saw one suffering wrong, and avenged him; he despised royal luxury, and for 
266 the sake of those who were afflicted he became a fugitive, a wanderer, lonely and deserted; he 
passed his days in a foreign land; and yet he blamed not himself, nor said, ““What is this? I despised 
royalty, with all that honor and glory: I chose to avenge those who were wronged, and God hath 
overlooked me: and not only hath He not brought me back to my former honor, but even forty years 


1013 


am I passing in a foreign land. Truly, handsomely'®’’ have I received my wages, have I not!” But 


1012 Todto oikovopia Aéyeton ic dxpdtnyta Kal Eic Vos. ““This”—the blameless life and therewith ovyxatd&aots described 
in 2 Cor. vi. 3 ff—"is what one may indeed call Oikxovopia—managing or dispensing things for the good of others, so that they 
shall have what is best for them in the best manner, without shocking their prejudices. Oixov., in the moral sense of the word, 
implies ovyxatdBaoots, letting one’s self down to the level of others for their good. (Hence below, kat t& tij¢ oikovoptiac, Kat 
(ta) tod dArntov Btov.) “Talk of ‘economy’—here you have it at its very top and summit, in a degree not to be surpassed.” 
Instead of boc the context seems to require “the lowest depth.” Hence mod. text t6 cic dxpdtyta eivon Kai Kouc dpetiic, Kai 
TAMELVvoPpoovvnjs ovyKkataPdoews. Kai Kove TH 6 Umephatvwv...“the being at the summit both of loftiness of virtue and of 
lowliness of condescension.” In the next sentence St. Paul is described as 6 UnepBatvwv ta napayyéApata tod Xpiotod, namely, 
the precept “that they which preach the Gospel should live by the Gospel,” 1 Cor. ix. 14. 

1013 Edd. xadc ye’ ov yap tovs poB0vcs dméAaBov: as if it meant, “And well that it is so: for I have not received my 
wages—therefore the reward is yet to come: not as it is with those who dnéxovot tov po8dv abtév in this life, Matt. vi. 2 ff.” 
If this were the meaning, the sentence would be out of place; it should be, “He said nothing of the kind, but would rather have 
repressed such thoughts with the consideration, It is well: for I have not received my wages—they are yet to come.” But in fact 
here as elsewhere the Edd. overlook the ironical interrogation ob ydp. Read Kadsic ye (ov yap;) tovs p1o8ovs an EAaBov (or 


KaAots ye). 
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nothing of the kind did he say or think. So also do thou: be it that thou suffer any evil for doing 
good, be it that (thou have to wait) a long time, be not thou offended, be not discomposed: God 
will of a surety give thee thy reward. The more the recompense is delayed, the more is the interest 
of it increased. Let us have a soul apt to sympathize, let us have a heart that knows how to feel with 
others in their sorrows: no unmerciful temper (@pdv), no inhumanity. 

Though thou be able to confer no relief, yet weep thou, groan, grieve over what has happened: 
even this is not to no purpose. If it behooves us to feel for those who are justly punished by God, 


71014 it saith, “came 


much more for those who suffer unjustly at the hands of men. (They of) “AZnan, 
not forth to mourn for the house which was near her” (Micah i. 11): they shall receive pain, “in 
return for that they built for derision.” And again, Ezekiel makes this an accusation against them, 
that they did not grieve for (the afflicted). (Ezek. xvi. 2.) What sayest thou, O Prophet? God 
punisheth, and shall I grieve for those that He is punishing? Yea verily: for God Himself that 
punisheth wisheth this: since neither does He Himself wish to punish, nay, even Himself grieves 
when punishing. Then be not thou glad at it. You will say, “If they are justly punished, we ought 
not to grieve.” Why, the thing we ought to grieve for is this—that they were found worthy of 
punishment. Say, when thou seest thy son undergoing cautery or the knife, dost thou not grieve? 
and sayest thou not to thyself, “What is this? It is for health this cutting, to quicken his recovery; 
it is for his deliverance, this burning?” but for all that, when thou hearest him crying out, and not 
able to bear the pain, thou grievest, and the hope of health being restored is not enough to carry off 
the shock to nature. So also in the case of these, though it be in order to their health that they are 
punished, nevertheless let us show a brotherly feeling, a fatherly disposition. They are cuttings and 
cauteries, the punishments sent by God: but it is for this we ought to weep, that they were sick, that 
they needed such a mode of cure. If it be for crowns that any suffer these things, then grieve not; 
for instance, as Paul, as Peter suffered: but when it is for punishment that one suffers justice, then 
weep, then groan. Such was the part the prophets acted; thus one of them said, “Ah! Lord, dost 
thou destroy the residue of Israel?” (Ezek. ix. 8.) We see men-slayers, wicked men, suffering 
punishment, and we are distressed, and grieve for them. Let us not be philosophical beyond measure: 
let us show ourselves pitiful, that we may be pitied; there is nothing equal to this beautiful trait: 
nothing so marks to us the stamp of human nature as the showing pity, as the being kind to our 
fellow-men. In fact, therefore do the laws consign to public executioners the whole business of 
punishment: having compelled the judge to punish so far as to pronounce the sentence, thereafter 
they call forth those to perform the act itself. So true is it, that though it be justly done, it is not the 
part of a generous (@iAoodq@ov) soul to inflict punishment, but it requires another sort of person 
for this: since even God punishes not by His own hand, but by means of the angels. Are they then 
executioners, the angels? God forbid: I say not this, but they are avenging powers. When Sodom 
was destroyed, the whole was done by them as the instruments: when the judgments in Egypt were 
inflicted, it was through them. For, “He sent,” it says, “evil angels among them.” (Psalm 1xxviii. 


1014 Aivav. Sav. marg., Zoivdv. LXX. Edd., Zevvadp. Hebr., Zaanan. 
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50.) But when there is need of saying, God does this by Himself: thus, He sent the Son:—(b) but,'°'° 

“He that receiveth you, receiveth Me, and he that receiveth Me, receiveth Him that sent Me.” (Matt. 

x. 40.) (a) And again He saith, “Then will I say unto the angels, Gather together them that do 
iniquity, and cast them into the furnace.” (Matt. xiii. 30, 41, 42.) But concerning the just, not so. 

(c) And again, “Bind him hand and foot, and cast him into outer darkness.” (Matt. xxii. 13.) Observe 

iN how in that case His servants minister: but when the point is to do good, see Himself doing the 
267 good, Himself calling: “Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you.” 
(Matt. xxv. 34.) When the matter is, to converse with Abraham, then Himself comes to him: when 

it is, to depart to Sodom, He sends His servants, like a judge raising up those who are to punish. 
“Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things” (Matt. xxv. 

21); J (will make thee): but that other, not Himself, but His servants bind. Knowing these things, 

let us not rejoice over those who are suffering punishment, but even grieve: for these let us mourn, 

for these let us weep, that for this also we may receive a reward. But now, many rejoice even over 

those who suffer evil unjustly. But not so, we: let us show all sympathy: that we also may have 

God vouchsafed us, through the grace and mercy of His only-begotten Son, with Whom to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XLIV. 


Acts XX. 17-21 


“And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called the elders of the Church. And when they were 
come to him, he said unto them, Ye know, from the first day that I came into Asia, after what 
manner I have been with you at all seasons, serving the Lord with all humility of mind, and 
with many tears, and temptations, which befell me by the lying in wait of the Jews: and how I 
kept back nothing that was profitable unto you, but have showed you, and have taught you 
publicly, and from house to house, testifying both to the Jews, and also to the Greeks, repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


See him, hasting to sail by, and yet not overlooking them, but taking order for all. Having sent 
for the rulers, through those he discourses to them (the Ephesians): but it is worthy of admiration, 
how finding himself under a necessity of saying certain great things about himself, he tries to make 
the least he can of it (me1pdta petpidGerv). “Ye know.” For just as Samuel, when about to deliver 


lols This clause is evidently misplaced, and moreover requires to be completed. The meaning may be: “So in the highest of 


all God’s saving acts, the mission of the Son; for he that receiveth Him receiveth the Father.” 
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up the government to Saul says in their presence, “Have I taken aught of your hands? Ye are 
witnesses, and God also” (1 Sam. xii. 3, 5); (so Paul here). David also, when disbelieved, says, “I 
was with the flock keeping my father’s sheep: and when the bear came, I scared her away with my 
hands” (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35): and Paul himself too says to the Corinthians, “I am become a fool; 
ye have compelled me.” (2 Cor. xii. 11.) Nay, God Himself also does the same, not speaking of 
himself upon any and every occasion, but only when He is disbelieved, then He brings up His 
benefits. Accordingly, see what Paul does here: first he adduces their own testimony: that you may 
not imagine his words to be mere boasting, he calls the hearers themselves as witnesses of the things 
he says, since he was not likely to speak lies in their presence. This is the excellence of a teacher, 
to have for witnesses of his merits those who are his disciples. And what is wonderful, Not for one 
day nor for two, says he, have I continued doing this. He wishes to cheer them for the future, that 
they may bravely bear all things, both the parting from him, and the trials about to take place—just 
as it was in the case of Moses and Joshua. And see how he begins: “How I have been with you the 
whole time, serving the Lord with all humility of mind.” Observe, what most becomes rulers: 
“hating pride” (Exod. xviii. 21, LXX.), says (Moses): which (qualification) is especially in point 
for rulers, because to them there is (almost) a necessity of becoming arrogant. This (humility) is 
the groundwork of all that is good, as in fact Christ saith,'’° “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” (Matt. 
v. 3.) And (here) not simply, “with humility of mind,” but, “with all humility.” For there are many 
kinds of humility, in word and in action, towards rulers, and toward the ruled. Will you that I 
mention to you some kinds of humility? There are some who are lowly towards those who are 
lowly, and high towards the high: this is not the character of humility.'°'’ Some then are such. Then, 
that he may not seem to be arrogant, he lays a foundation beforehand, removing that suspicion: 
iN For, “if, says he, I have acted ‘with all humility of mind,’ it is not from arrogance that I say the 
268 things I say.” Then for his gentleness, ever with much condescension making them his fellows. 
“With you,” he says, “have I been, serving the Lord;” he makes the good works common to them 
with himself: none of it his own peculiar. “What?” (you will say) “why, against God could he 
possibly bear himself arrogantly?” And yet there are many who do bear themselves arrogantly 
against God: but this man not even against his own disciples. This is the merit of a teacher, by his 
own achievements of virtue to form the character of his disciples. Then for his fortitude, upon which 
also he is very concise. “With many tears,” he says, “and temptations which befell me by the lying 
in wait of the Jews.” Do you see that he grieves at their doings? But here too he seems to show 
how sympathizing he was: for he suffered for those who were going to perdition, for the doers 
themselves: what was done to himself, he even rejoiced at it; for he belonged to that band which 


1016 i.e. putting this foremost of the Beatitudes. 
1017 Something more ought to follow, but the report is imperfect. Mod. text “Others again there are who are not such as these, 
but who in the case of both characters preserve according to the occasion both the lowly and the high bearing: which thing indeed 


above all is characteristic of humility. Since then he is about to teach them such things, lest he should seem to be arrogant,” etc. 
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“rejoiced that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for that Name” (Acts v. 41): and again he 
says, “Now I rejoice in my sufferings for you” (Col. 1. 24): and again, “For our light affliction, 
which is but for the moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” (2 
Cor. iv. 17). These things, however, he says, by way of making the least of his merits (uetp1d@wv). 
But there he show his fortitude, not so much of daring, as of enduring: “I,” says he, “have been evil 
entreated, but it was with you: and what is indeed the grievous part of the business, at the hands of 
Jews.” Observe, he puts here both love and fortitude. Mark, here, I pray you, a character of teaching: 
“T kept back nothing,” he says, ungrudging fulness, unshrinking promptness—“of what was profitable 
unto you:” because there were things which they did not need to learn. For as the hiding some 
things would have been like grudging, so the saying all things would be folly. This is why he adds, 
“that was profitable unto you. But have showed you, and have taught you:” have not only said, but 
also taught: not doing this either as a mere matter of form. For that this is what he means, observe 
what he says: “publicly, and from house to house:” thereby representing the exceeding toil, the 
great earnestness and endurance. “Both Jews, and Greeks.” Not (addressing myself) to you alone. 
“Testifying:” here, the boldness of speech: and that, even though we do no good, yet we must speak: 
for'°'’ this is the meaning of “testifying,” when we speak to those who do not pay attention: and so 
the word d1opaptbpaobat is for the most part used. “I call heaven and earth to witness” (Deut. iv. 
26), Siapaptvpopat, Moses says: and now Paul himself, Atapaptupdpevos “both to Jews and 
Greeks repentance toward God.” What testifiest thou? That they should be careful about their 
manner of life: that they should repent, and draw near to God. “Both to Jews and Greeks”—for 
neither did the Jews know Him—both'” by reason of their works, he says, “repentance towards 
God,” and, by reason that they knew not the Son, he adds, “and faith in the Lord Jesus.” To what 
end, then, sayest thou these things? to what end dost thou put them in mind of them? What has 
come of it? hast thou anything to lay to their charge? Having first alarmed their feeling, then he 
adds, “And now, behold, I go bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall 
befall me there: save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions 
abide me. But none of these things move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I 
might finish my course with joy, and the ministry, which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify 
the Gospel of the grace of God.” (v. 22-24). Wherefore says he this? By way of preparing them to 
be always ready to meet dangers, whether seen or unseen, and in all things to obey the Spirit.'°”° 


1018 To yap Siapaptbpaobat todté Eotty, Stav.....TO yap Srapaptbpacbat we Emi TO MOAD Tobté EotIv. 

1019 Old text 516 te ta Epya, 1a te TOV Yi& 232°v ayvoeiv’ Kai Motiv trv Eic TOV K. I. as if all this were said in explanation 
of the preceding OSE yap Iovdaio1 fdeoav avbtév. But dia te tk Epya explains the clause tryv Eig TOV Ogov WETaVOLAV, which 
requires to be inserted as in the Translation. Mod. text “both because they were ignorant of the Son, and because of their works, 
and their not having faith in the Lord Jesus.” 

100 Chrys. understands “bound in the spirit” to mean constrained by the Holy Spirit (so Theophylact, Beza, Calvin, Wordsworth 


et al.). The fact that the Holy Spirit is mentioned in the next verse (23) in such a way as to be distinguished apparently from “the 
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He shows that it is for great objects that he is led away from them. “Save that the Holy Ghost,” he 

says, “in every city witnesseth to me saying’—to show that he departs willingly; that (see Hom. 

xlv. p. 273) you may not imagine it any bond or necessity, when he says, “bound in the Spirit—that 

in every city bonds and afflictions await me.” Then also he adds this, “I count not my life dear, 

until I shall have fulfilled my course and the ministry, which I received of the Lord Jesus.” Until I 

shall have finished my course, says he, with joy. Do you mark how (clearly) these were the words 

I, not of one lamenting, but of one who forbore to make the most (of his troubles) (uetp1éZovtos), 
269 of one who would instruct those (whom he addressed), and sympathize with them in the things 
which were befalling He says not, “I grieve indeed,'’”' but one must needs bear it:” “but,” says he, 

“of none of those things do I make account, neither do I have,” i.e. account “my life dear to me.” 

Why this again? not to extol himself, but to teach them, as by the former words, humility, so by 
these, fortitude and boldness: “I have it not precious,” i.e. “I love it not before this: I account it 

more precious to finish my course, to testify.” And he says not, “to preach,” “to teach”—but what 

says he? “to testify (Stapaptvpac8a1)—the Gospel of the grace of God.” He is about to say something 

more uncomfortable (poptiKwtepov), namely, “I am pure from the blood of all men (because on 

my part) there is nothing lacking:” he is about to lay upon them the whole weight and burden: so 

he first mollifies their feelings by saying, “And now behold I know that ye shall see my face no 
more.” The consolation’”’ is twofold: both that “my face ye shall see no more,” for in heart I am 

with you: and that it was not they alone (who should see him no more): for, “ye shall see my face 

no more, ye all, among whom I have gone about preaching the Kingdom.”'””’ So that he may well 


(say), "Wherefore I take you to record (read 510 papt. for diapapt.),—seeing I shall be with you 


spirit’ here mentioned, has led most critics to believe that “the spirit” was Paul’s own spirit (so Meyer, Lechler, Lange, DeWette, 
Ewald, Alford, Hackett, Gloag). Aedepévoc should not be taken as meaning bound with chains in prospect, i.e., as seen in his 
spirit in advance (as Bengel, Conybeare and Howson), but rather constrained, inwardly constrained—G.B.S. 

12 mss. Cat. and Edd. éAy@uev “let us grieve:” but Savile, dAy@ pév. The next clause dAN’ od yoda, or, GAN’ ovdE, 
‘Hyobua, requires something to make sense of it, as in the Translation. 

102 AinAfj 1 mapapvbia. The meaning is, “It was his face that they would see no more: he chooses that expression by way of 
softening matters, implying that in spirit he would be present: and again, all ye, not they only, so that the grief was not peculiar 
to them:” but this being rather obscure, A. substitutes d6vpia, and mod. text ArmA‘ 1 AUmn, i.e. “the dejection (or, the sorrow) 
was twofold, both the being to see his face no more, and the, All of them.” 

103 Neither of the two ideas which Chrys. draws from v. 25—(a) that though absent in body, he would be present with them 
in spirit; (b) that the “all” addressed refers to the whole company—comes naturally from the text. The apostle states his firm 
conviction that he shall not again visit Ephesus. Whether he ever did so or not, we do not know. The probabilities in the case 
would depend upon the question of a release from his Roman imprisonment. He hoped for such a release and intended to visit 
Colosse (Philem. 22). On the supposition of such a release and on the consequent supposition of the Pauline authorship of the 
Pastoral Epistles, a visit after this time to Ephesus becomes very probable, especially since we find the apostle (2 Tim. iv. 13, 


20) at Troas and Miletus.—G.B.S. 
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no more—‘‘that I am pure from the blood of all men.” (v. 26.) Do you mark how he terrifies them, 
and troubled and afflicted as their souls are, how hard he rubs them (énitpife1)? But it was necessary. 
“For I have not shunned,” he says, “to declare unto you all the counsel of God.” (v. 27.) Why then, 
he who does not speak, has blood to answer for: that is, murder! Nothing could be more terrifying 
than this. He shows that they also, if they do it not, have blood to answer for. So, whereas he seems 
to be justifying himself, in fact he is terrifying them. “Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to 
all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers (or, bishops) to feed the 
Church of God (see note 3), which He hath purchased with His own blood.” (v. 28.) Do you mark? 
he enjoins them two things. Neither success in bringing others right of itself is any gain—for, I 
fear, he says, “lest by any means, when I have preached to others, I myself should be a cast-away” 
(1 Cor. ix. 27); nor the being diligent for one’s self alone. For such an one is selfish, and seeks his 
own good only, and is like to him who buried his talent. “Take heed to yourselves:” this he says, 
not because our own salvation is more precious than that of the flock, but because, when we take 
heed to ourselves, then the flock also is a gainer. “In which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, 
to feed the Church of God.” See, it is from the Spirit ye have your ordination. This is one constraint: 
then he says, “To feed the Church of the Lord.“ Lo! another obligation: the Church is the 
Lord’s.'° And a third: “which He hath purchased with His own blood.” It shows'*” how precious 
the concern is; that the peril is about no small matters, seeing that even His own blood He spared 
not. He indeed, that he might reconcile those who were enemies, poured out even His blood: but 
thou, even when they are become thy friends, art not able to retain them. “For I know this, that after 
my departing shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock.” (v. 29.) Again he 
engages (Emiotpéget) them from another quarter, from the things which should come after: as when 
he says, “We wrestle not against flesh and blood. After my departing,” he says, “grievous wolves 
shall enter in among you” (Eph. vi. 12); twofold the evil, both that he himself would not be present, 
and that others would assail them. “Then why depart, if thou knowest this beforehand?” The Spirit 
IN draws me, he says. Both “wolves,” and “grievous, not sparing the flock;” and what is worse, even 
270 “from among your own selves:” the grievous thing (this), when the war is moreover an intestine 


104 Hence it appears that St. Chrys. reads Kuptov not @¢od in this text, though in the citation the Scribes give it according to 
the other reading, O¢od. 
1025 It is an interesting fact that in this passage where the reading vacillates between Kuptov and 8¢00, while the report of the 


Homily has given us 0¢09, the citation of the N. T. text favors the reading Kupiov. The great majority of mss. read tod Kupiou: 


S and B. have tod 8¢0% (the usual Pauline formula). Many critics hold that Kup. was changed to 8. in accordance with Pauline 


usage in the Epistles. The idea of the “blood of God” is against the reading 800. Modern critics are nearly equally divided. 
Alford, Westcott and Hort, read 8¢00; Meyer, Tischendorf, Kuptov; to us the latter seems decidedly preferable—G.B.S. 
1026 deixvvol tipov 1d mpaypa, St. Mod. text. NOAD Sefkv. 5i Ov eine tipiov tO mp. So Edd. Multum ostendit dum dicit 


pretiosam rem. Ben. 
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war. The matter is exceeding serious, for it is “the Church of the Lord:” great the peril for with 
blood He redeemed it: mighty the war, and twofold. “Also of your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after them.” (v. 30.) “How then? what comfort 
shall there be?” “Therefore watch, and remember, that by the space of three years I ceased not to 
warn every one night and day with tears.” (v. 31.) See how many strong expressions are here: “with 
tears,” and “night and day,” and “every one.” For it was not that if he saw many,'”’ then he came 
in (to the work), but even were it for a single soul, he was capable of doing everything (for that one 
soul). So it was, in fact, that he compacted them together (ovvexpdtnoev) (so firmly as he did). 
“Enough done on my part: three years have I remained:” they had establishing enough, he says; 
enough of roofing. “With tears,” he says. Seest thou that the tears were on this account? The bad 
man grieves not: grieve thou: perhaps he will grieve also. As, when the sick man sees his physician 
partaking of food, he also is incited to do the same: so likewise here, when he sees thee weeping, 
he is softened: he will be a good and great man.'** 

(Recapitulation.) “Not knowing,” he says, “the things that shall befall me.” (v. 22, 23.) Then 
is this why thou departest? By no means; on the contrary (I know that), “bonds and afflictions await 
me.” That (there are) trials, I know, but of what kind I know not: which was more grievous. “But 
none of these things move me” (v. 24): for do not suppose that I say these things as lamenting them: 
for “I hold not my own life dear.” It is to raise up their minds that he says all this, and to persuade 
them not only not to flee, but also to bear nobly. Therefore it is that he calls it a “course” and a 
“ministry,” on the one hand, showing it to be glorious from its being a race, on the other, showing 
what was due from it, as being a ministry. I am a minister: nothing more. Having comforted them, 
that they might not grieve that he was so evil entreated, and having told them that he endured those 
things “with joy,” and having shown the fruits of them, then (and not before) he brings in that which 
would give them pain, that he may not overwhelm their minds. “And!” now behold,” etc. 


027 OD yap Ei MOAAODG Eide TétE EGeticato (mod. égetSeto). Non enim si multos vidisset, eis pepercisset, Ben. But Cat. has 
preserved the true reading, égiotato. 

18 "EOTAL XPNOTOG Kai pEyas avrp. The second epithet, being evidently unsuitable, mod. text gives, xpnotos avrp Kal TpGoG 
yevrjoetat. But perhaps x. &. kai pu. belongs to the next sentence, as an exclamation on v. 22. “A good and great man!” and for 
HaAdooetar Zotar we may read padaxOrjoetat. 

1a Old text: tva un Kataxwon avt@yv trv dSidvoiav, followed by the latter part of v. 27. Tob avayyeiAat byiv k. t. A. But the 
connection may also be, “I have not shrunk—of course in due order and proportion” (or something of that kind) “that he may 
not overwhelm their minds, from declaring,” etc. It might seem, however, from the comment which follows, viz trv mepi Tod 
TAPOVTOG TMpdypatos, that Chrys. is here proposing an interpretation of v. 27 different from what was implied in the first 
exposition, p. 269, and from that of v. 20: i.e. “painful as it is, [have not shrunk from announcing to you all the counsel of God, 
to wit, as touching the present matter, my separation from you, so that ye shall see my face no more.” But this being very 
unsatisfactory, it is better to take the connection thus: Nor does he now shrink from declaring to them the whole counsel of God 


concerning the coming events, and their duty and responsibility therein. (We have therefore placed the mark of an hiatus before 
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“Wherefore I take you to record, that Iam pure from the blood of all men, because I have not shrunk 
from declaring unto you the whole counsel of God” (v. 25-27): * * * that (counsel) which concerns 
the present matter. “For I know this,” etc. (v. 29.) “What then,” someone might say, “thinkest thou 
thyself so great? if thou shouldest depart, are we to die?” I say not this, he replies, that my absence 
causeth this: but what? That there should rise up against you certain of another sort: he says not, 
“because of my departing,” but “after my departing:” that is, after his going on his journey.—And 
yet this thing has happened already: much more (then will it happen) hereafter. Then we have the 
cause, “‘to draw away disciples after them.” (v. 30). That there are heresies, this is the cause, and 
no other than this. Then comes also consolation. But if He “purchased” it “with His own blood,” 
He will assuredly stand forward in its defence. “Night and day,” he says, “I cease not to warn with 
tears.” (v. 31.) This might well be said in our case also: and though the speech seems to refer 
peculiarly to the teachers, it is common also to the disciples. For what, though I speak and exhort 
and weep night and day, while the disciple obeys not? Therefore’ it is that he says, “I take you 
to record:” since also himself says, “I am pure from the blood of all men: for I have not shunned 
to declare unto you.” (v. 26, 27.) Why then, this only is to be a teacher, to declare, to preach, to 
instruct, shrink from nothing, to exhort night and day: but if, while one is doing all this, nothing 
comes of it, ye know what remains. Then ye have another justification: “I am pure from the blood 
iN of all men.” Think not that these words are spoken to us only: for indeed this speech is addressed 
271 to you also, that ye should attend to the things spoken, that ye should not start away from the hearing. 
What can I do? Lo! each day I rend myself with crying out, “Depart from the theatres:” and many 
laugh at us: “Desist from swearing, from covetousness:” numberless are our exhortations, and there 
is none to hear us. But I do not discourse during night? Fain would I do this also in the night time, 
and at your tables, if it were possible that one could be divided into ten thousand pieces, so as to 
be present with you and discourse. But if once in the week we call to you, and ye shrink back, and 
some of you do not even come here, and you that do come, depart having received no profit,—what 
shall we do? Many I know even sneer at us, that we are forever discoursing about the same things: 
SO Wearisome are we become to you by very satiety. But for this not we are to blame, but the hearers 
may thank themselves. For he indeed who is making good progress, rejoices to hear the same things 
always; it seems to be his praises that he hears spoken: but he who does not wish to get on, seems 
even to be annoyed, and though he hear the same thing but twice, it seems to him that he is hearing 
it often. 
“T am pure,” he says, “from the blood of all men.” (v. 26.) This was fit and proper for Paul to 
say, but we dare not say it, conscious as we are of numberless faults. Wherefore for him the ever 
vigilant, ever at hand, the man enduring all things for the sake of the salvation of his disciples, it 


this clause.)—Mod. text substitutes, “But what is this (that he adds), ‘Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things.’ What then,” etc. 
1080 The text is evidently confused or defective here. Mod. text “For that none may fancy it plea enough for his justification, 


that he is a disciple while yet he does not yield, therefore having said, I take you to record, he adds, for I have not shunned,” etc. 
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was fit and proper to say this: but we must say that of Moses, “The Lord was wroth with me for 
your sakes” (Deut. iii. 26), because ye lead us also into many sins. For when we are dispirited at 
seeing you make no progress, is not the greater part of our strength struck down? For what, I ask 
you has been done? Lo! by the grace of God we also have now passed the space of three years,'*! 
not indeed night and day exhorting you, but doing this, often every third day, or every seventh. 
What more has come of it? We accuse, we rebuke, we weep, we are in anguish, although not openly, 
yet in heart. But those (inward) tears are far more bitter than these (outward ones): for these indeed 
bring a kind of relief to the feelings of the sorrowful, whereas those aggravate it, and bind it fast. 
Since when there is any cause of grief, and one cannot give vent to the sorrow, lest he should seem 
to be vainglorious, think what he suffers! Were it not that people would tax me with excessive love 
of display, you would see me each day shedding fountains of tears: but to those my chamber is 
witness, and my hours of solitude. For believe me I have (at times) despaired of my own salvation, 
but from my mourning on your account, I have not even leisure to bemoan my own evils: so entirely 
are ye all in all to me. And whether I perceive you to be advancing, then, for very delight, I am not 
sensible of my own evils: or whether I see you not advancing, such is my grief, I again dismiss my 
own cares from my thoughts: brightening up on account of your good things, though I myself have 
evils without number, and saddened on account of your painful things, though my own successes 
are without number. For what hope is there for the teacher, when his flock is destroyed? What kind 
of life, what kind of expectation is there for him? With what sort of confidence will he stand up 
before God? what will he say? For grant that he has nothing laid to his charge, has no punishment 
to suffer, but is “pure from the blood of all men:” yet even so will he suffer a grief incurable: since 
fathers also though they be not liable to be called to account for their children’s sins, nevertheless 


'32 nor shields them (mpototatat). “For it 


have grief and vexation. And this profits them nothing, 
is they that watch for our souls, as those that must give account.” (Heb. xiii. 17.) This seems to be 
a fearful thing: to me this gives no concern after your destruction. For whether I give account, or 
not, it is no profit to me. Might it be, that ye were saved, and I to give account because of you: ye 


saved, and I charged with not having fulfiled my part! For my anxiety is not that you should be 


1081 St. Chrysostom succeeded Nectarius in the Archbishopric of Constantinople, 26th Feb. Coss. Honorius iv. and Eutychianus 
a.d. 398. Socrat. vi. 2.—From the following passage it appears that these Homm. though begun after Easter, perhaps of a.d. 400, 
extended over a considerable period of time, not being preached every day.—Below, mod. text spoils the sense by altering 
TUKPOTEPA into KoVvPstEpa. 

1082 Mod. text inserts a pnotv, and makes the sentence interrogative. “And does this, you will say, profit them nothing nor 
shield them, that they watch for our souls? But then they watch as they that must give an account: and to some indeed this seems 
to be terrible.” The meaning in general seems to be: “If they perish, yet surely you can comfort yourself with the thought, that 
you at least are pure from their blood. No, this thought avails nothing to ward off (that sorrow). “Because they watch,” etc.—this 
seems a fearful thing. But if you be lost, it is not the thought of my accountability that gives me most concern—it is the thought 
of your perishing. Oh! that I might in the last day find you saved though not through me, yea, though I myself thereafter were 


called to account as not having done my part by you!” 
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saved through me as the means, but only that you should be saved, no matter by what person as 
the instrument. Ye know not the pangs of spiritual childbirth, how overpowering they are; how he 
IN who is in travail with this birth, would rather be cut into ten thousand pieces, than see one of those 
272 to whom he has given birth perishing and undone. Whence shall we persuade you? By no other 
argument indeed, but by what has been done, in all that regards you we shall clear ourselves.'!°™ 
We too shall be able to say, that in nothing have we “shrunk from declaring” to you the whole truth: 
nevertheless we grieve: and that we do grieve, is manifest from the numberless plans we lay and 
contrivances we devise. And yet we might say to ourselves, What matters it to me? I have done 
my part, “I am pure from” (their) “blood:” but this is not enough for comfort. If we could tear open 
our heart, and show it to you, ye would see with what largeness it holds (you) within it, both women 
and children and men; for such is the power of love, that it makes the soul more spacious than the 
heaven. “Receive us,” says (Paul): “we have wronged no man, ye are not straitened in us.” (2 Cor. 
vii. 2; vi. 12.) He had all Corinth in his heart, and says, “Ye are not straitened: be ye also enlarged” 
(2 Cor. vi. 13); but I myself could not say this, for I well know, that ye both love me and receive 
me. But what is the profit either from my love or from yours, when the things pertaining to God 
thrive not in us? It is a ground for greater sorrow, an occasion of worse mischief (AUungs, al. AUmN¢). 
I have nothing to lay to your charge: “for I bear you record, that, if it had been possible, ye would 
have plucked out your own eyes, and have given them to me.” (Gal. iv. 15.) “We yearn not only 
to give you the Gospel, but also our own souls.” (1 Thess. ii. 8.) We are loved and we love (you): 
but this is not the question. But let us love Christ, “for the first commandment is, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God: and the second is like unto it, And thy neighbor as thyself.” (Matt. xxii. 37—39.) 
We have the second, we need the first: need the first, exceedingly, both I and you. We have it, but 
not as we ought. Let us love Him: ye know how great a reward is laid up for them that love Christ: 
let us love Him with fervor of soul, that, enjoying his goodwill, we may escape the stormy waves 
of this present life, and be found worthy to obtain the good things promised to them that love Him, 
through the grace and mercy of His only-begotten Son, with whom to the Father, together with the 
Holy Ghost, be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily XLV. 


1083 ‘ErépwOev ev obdaudbev, amo 5€ tHv yevonévwv) meaning perhaps, “From what has been done by us in our ministry: 
we will endeavor to persuade you by reminding you of all our care and pains for our salvation:”) ta ka0’ Dbuas M&vta dmoAVOdHEBa. 
"AroAvEoRan (EyKArpata), is frequent in Chrys., often confused with and dmodt_eo8at. See Mr. Field’s Index and Annotat. 


in Hom. Matth. 
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Acts XX. 32 


“And now, brethren, I commend you to God, and to the word of His grace, which is able to build 
you up, and to give you an inheritance among all them that are sanctified.” 


What he does when writing in an Epistle, this he does also when speaking in council: from 
exhorting, he ends with prayer: for since he had much alarmed them by saying, “Grievous wolves 
shall enter in among you” (v. 29), therefore, not to overpower them, and make them lose all 
self-possession, observe the consolation (he gives). “And now,” he says, as always, “I commend 
you, brethren, to God, and to the word of His grace:” that is, to His grace: it is grace that saveth. 
He constantly puts them in mind of grace, to make them more earnest as being debtors, and to 
persuade them to have confidence. “Which is able to build you up.”'°** He does not say, to build, 
but, “to build up,” showing that they had (already) been built. Then he puts them in mind of the 
hope to come; “‘to give you an inheritance,” he says, “among all them which are sanctified.” Then 
exhortation again: “I have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel.” (v. 33.) He takes away 
that which is the root of evils, the love of money. “Silver, or gold,” he says. He says not, I have not 
taken, but, not even “coveted.” No great thing this, but what follows after is great. “Yea, ye 
yourselves know, that these hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to them that were with 

IN me. I have showed you all things, how that so laboring, ye ought to support the weak.” (v. 34, 35.) 
273 Observe him employed in work and not simply that, but toiling. “These hands have ministered unto 
my necessities, and to them that were with me:” so as to put them to shame. And see how worthily 

of them. For he says not, Ye ought to show yourselves superior to money, but what? “to support 

the weak”—not all indiscriminately—“and to hear the word of the Lord which He spake, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.”’'”* For lest any one should think that it was spoken with reference 

to them, and that he gave himself for an ensample, as he elsewhere says, “giving an ensample to 

you” (Phil. iii. 17), he added the declaration of Christ, Who said, “It is more blessed to give than 

to receive.” He prayed over them while exhorting them: he shows it both by action,—“And when 

he had thus spoken, he kneeled down, and prayed with them all,” (v. 36)—he did not simply pray, 

but with much feeling: (katavbéews): great was the consolation—and by his saying, “I commend 


1084 The phrase “which is able” (t@ dSuvayévw) may be connected with the word “God,” or with “the word of His grace.” As 
standing nearer the latter, this would be the natural construction. So our author has taken it, understanding by “the word of His 
grace” rather the grace itself than the doctrine concerning it. Most critics have preferred to connect the phrase with t@ 8¢6) on 
the ground that it is more appropriate to ascribe the giving of an inheritance among the sanctified directly to God than to His 
word. (So DeWette, Meyer, Alford, Gloag).—G.B.S. 

1085 By “the weak” Chrys. evidently understands the physically weak, the sick and poor (see the Recapitulation) and we think 
correctly as opposed to the “weak in faith.” The apostle counsels labor in order to liberality toward the needy. So Olshausen, 


DeWette, Hackett, Gloag, Alford, vs. Neander, Tholuck, Lechler, Meyer.—G.B.S. 
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you to the Lord. And they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck and kissed him, sorrowing most 
of all for the words which he spake, that they should see his face no more.” (v. 37, 38.) He had 
said, that “grievous wolves should enter in;” had said, “I am pure from the blood of all men:” and 
yet the thing that grieved them most of all was this, “that they should see him no more:” since 
indeed it was this that made the war grievous. “And they accompanied them,” it says, “unto the 
ship. And it came to pass, that after we had torn ourselves from them’—so much did they love 
him, such was their affection towards him—“and had launched, we came with a straight course 
unto Coos, and the day following unto Rhodes, and from thence unto Patara: and finding a ship 
sailing over unto Phenicia, we went aboard, and set forth. Now when we had discovered Cyprus, 
we left it on the left hand, and sailed into Syria, and landed at Tyre” (Acts xxi. 1-3): he came to 
Lycia, and having left Cyprus, he sailed down to Tyre—‘‘for there the ship was to unlade her burden. 
And finding disciples, we tarried there seven days: who said to Paul through the Spirit, that he 
should not go up to Jerusalem.” (v. 4.) They too prophesy of the afflictions. It is so ordered that 
they should be spoken by them also, that none might imagine that Paul said those things without 
cause, and only by way of boasting. And there again they part from each other with prayer. “And 
when we had accomplished those days, we departed, and went our way; and they all brought us on 
our way, with wives and children, till we were out of the city: and we kneeled down on the shore, 
and prayed. And when we had taken our leave one of another, we took ship; and they returned 
home again. And when we had finished our course from Tyre, we came to Ptolemais, and saluted 
the brethren, and abode with them one day. And the next day we that were of Paul’s company 
departed, and came unto Cesarea: and we entered into the house of Philip the evangelist, which 
was one of the seven; and abode with him.” (v. 5—8.) Having come to Cesarea, it says, we abode 
with Philip, which was one of the seven. “And the same man had four daughters, virgins, which 
did prophesy.” (v. 9.) But it is not these that foretell to Paul, though they were prophetesses; it is 
Agabus. “And as we tarried there many days, there came down from Judea a certain prophet, named 
Agabus. And when he was come unto us, he took Paul’s girdle, and bound his own hands and feet, 
and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this 
girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles.” (v. 10, 11.) He who formerly had 
declared about the famine, the same says, This “man, who owneth this girdle, thus shall they bind.” 
(ch. xi. 28.) The same that the prophets used to do, representing events to the sight, when they 
spoke about the captivity—as did Ezekiel—the same did this (Agabus). “And,” what is the grievous 
part of the business, “deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles. And when we heard these things, 
both we, and they of that place, besought him not to go up to Jerusalem.” (v. 12.) Many even 
besought him not to depart, and still he would not comply. “Then Paul answered, What mean ye 
to weep and to break mine heart?’”'** (v. 13.) Do you mark? Lest, having heard that saying, “I go 
bound in the Spirit” (ch. xx. 22), you should imagine it a matter of necessity, or that he fell into it 


1086 The remainder of v. 13 and 14 we have removed from this to its proper place. 
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ignorantly, therefore these things are foretold. But they wept, and he comforted them, grieving at 
their tears. For, “what mean ye,” he says, “to weep and to break my heart?” Nothing could be more 
affectionate: because he saw them weeping, he grieved, he that felt no pain at his own trials. “For 
as I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. And 
274 when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done.” (v. 13, 14.) 
Ye do me wrong in doing this: for do I grieve? Then they ceased, when he said, “to break my heart.” 
I weep, he says, for you, not on account of my own sufferings: as for those (men), I am willing 

even to die for them. But let us look over again what has been said. 
(Recapitulation.) “Silver, or gold, or apparel,” etc. (ch. xx. 33, 34; 1 Cor. ix; 2 Cor. xi.) So then, 


1037. 


it was not in Corinth only that they did this'*’’—they that corrupted the disciples, but in Asia as 
well. But he nowhere casts this up as a reproach to the Ephesians, when writing to them. And why? 
Because he did not fall upon any subject that obliged him to speak of this. But to the Corinthians 
he says, ““My boasting has not been stopped in the regions of Achaia.” (2 Cor. xi. 10.) And he does 
not say, Ye did not give to me; but, “Silver, or gold, or apparel, I coveted not,” that it might not 
seem to be their doing, that they had not given. And he does not say, From no man have I coveted 
the necessaries of life, that again it might not look like accusing them: but he covertly hints as 
much, seeing that he provided subsistence for others as well as himself. See how he worked with 
earnestness, “night and day” discoursing (to others), “with tears warning each one of them.” (v. 
31.) (Here) again he puts them in fear: “I have showed you all things,” he says: ye cannot take 
refuge in the plea of ignorance: “have shown you” by works “how that so laboring ye ought to 
work.” And he does not say, that to receive is bad, but that not to receive is better. For, “remember,” 
he says, “the words of the Lord which he spake: It is more blessed to give than to receive.” (v. 35.) 
And where said He this? Perhaps the Apostles delivered it by unwritten tradition; or else it is plain 
from (recorded sayings, from) which one could infer it.'°* For in fact here he has shown both 
boldness in meeting dangers, sympathy with those over whom he ruled, teaching with (unshrinking) 
boldness, humility, (voluntary) poverty: but, what we have here is even more than that poverty. 
For if He says there (in the Gospel), “If thou wilt be perfect, sell what thou hast and give to the 
poor” (Matt. xix. 21), when, besides receiving nothing himself, he provides sustenance for others 
also, what could equal this? It is one degree to fling away one’s possessions; a second, to be sufficient 
for the supply of one’s own necessities: a third, to provide for others also; a fourth, for one (to do 
all this) who preaches and has a right to receive. So that here is a man far better than those who 
merely forego possessions. “Thus it is right to support the weak:” this is (indeed) sympathy with 
the weak; for to give from the labors of others, is easy. “And they fell on his neck,” it says, “and 


1037 Ovk cpa Ev KopivOw tobto Eipydoavto povov ot S1apBEtpovtes tovs UaOntac K. t. A. One would have expected eipydoato 
HOvov, kal obx Wo 01 8. But the connection, not fully expressed, may be this: “So different from those “grievous wolves not 
sparing the flock,” the false teachers who would make a gain of them! So then” etc. 


1088 Some text or texts of the Gospels should be supplied here: beginning perhaps like the next sentence with a Kai yap. 
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wept.” (v. 37.) He shows their affection also by saying, “Upon his neck,” as taking a last and yet 
a last embrace, such was the love they conceived from his discourse, such the spell of love that 
bound them. For if we groan when simply parting from each other, although we know that we shall 
receive one another back again, what a tearing away of themselves it must have been to them! 
Methinks Paul also wept. “Having torn ourselves away,” he says: he shows the violence of it by 
saying, “having torn ourselves away from them.” And with reason: otherwise they could never 
have got to sea. What means, “We came with a straight course unto Coos?” Instead of saying, “we 
did not go round nor make stay in other places.” Then “unto Rhodes.” (ch. xxi. 1.) See how he 
hastes on. And finding a ship sailing over unto Phenicia. (v. 2.) Possibly that ship (in which they 
had come) was making a stay there: wherefore they shifted to another, and not having found one 
going to Cesarea, but (finding this) for Phenice, they embarked in it (and pursued their voyage), 
having left Cyprus also and Syria: but the expression, “having left it on the left hand,” is not said 
simply (in that meaning), but that they made speed not to get to Syria either.'”° “We landed at 
Tyre.” (v. 3.) Then they tarry with the brethren seven days. Now that they were come near to 
Jerusalem, they no longer run. (b) “Who said to Paul through the Spirit, that he should not go up 
to Jerusalem.” (v. 4.) Observe how, when the Spirit does not forbid, he complies. They said, 
“Adventure not thyself into the theatre, and he did not adventure” (ch. xix. 31): often they bore him 
off (from dangers), and he complied: again he escaped by a window: and now, though numberless 
I, persons, so to say, beseech him, both those at Tyre and those at Ceesarea, weeping also and predicting 
275 numberless dangers, he refuses to comply. And yet it is not (merely), they predicted the dangers, 
but “said by the Spirit.” If then the Spirit bade, why did he gainsay? “By the Spirit,” that is, they 
knowing “by the Spirit” (what would be the consequences, said to him): for of course it does not 
mean that the exhortation they made was by the Spirit. For they did not simply foretell to him the 
dangers (through the Spirit), but (added of themselves) that it behooved him not to go up—sparing 
him. But “after we had accomplished the days,” i.e. had fulfilled the appointed days, “we separated, 
and went on our way: they all bringing us on our way with wives and children.” (v. 5.)—See how 
great was the entreaty. And again they part with prayer. Also in Ptolemais they stay one day, but 
in Caesarea many. (v. 6-8.) (a) Now that they are near to Jerusalem, they no longer hurry. For 
observe, I pray you, all the days. “After the day of unleavened bread” they came “to Troas in five 
days” (ch. xx. 6); then they there spent “seven;” in all, twelve: then to “Thasos,” to “Mytilene,” to 
“Trogylium” and “over against Chios,” and to “Samos” and “Miletus” (ib. 13-17); eighteen in all. 
Then to “Cos,” to “Rhodes,” to “Patara,” twenty-one: then say'™° five to “Tyre;” twenty-six: there 


1039 By Syria he seems here to mean the northern parts, about Antioch. “They left Cyprus on the left, but nearer to it than the 
opposite coast of Syria, because he did not wish to come near that either.” Mod. text “This is not said idly, but to show that he 
did not think fit even to come near it (Cyprus), they sailing straight for Syria.” What follows required transposition: the 
derangement, 2, 1: 3,5, 7: 4, 6, 8. 

1040 A. C. Cat. (in B. the original characters are written over by a later hand), Eita BovAnOfvai névt_e cic TUpov. Perhaps 


BovAe1 Geivar. Mod. text ita éxeidev Si hpep@v mEvte. 
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“seven;” thirty-three; “Ptolemais,” thirty-four; then to “Czesarea, many days” (ch. xxi. 1-10); and 
then, thereafter, the prophet puts them up thence. (c) When Paul has heard that he has to suffer 
numberless perils, then he is in haste, not flinging himself upon the dangers but accounting it to be 
the command of the Spirit. (e) And Agabus does not say, “They shall bind” Paul, that he may not 
seem to speak upon agreement (with Paul), but “the man that owneth this girdle” (v. 11)—-so then 
he had a girdle also.'“' But when they could not persuade him—this was why they wept—then 
they “held their peace.” Do you mark the resignation? do you mark the affection? “They held their 
peace,” it says, “saying, The will of the Lord be done.” (v. 12-14.) (g) The Lord, say they, Himself 
will do that which is pleasing in his sight. For they perceived that it was the will of God. Else Paul 
would not be so bent (upon going)—he that on all (other occasions delivers himself out of dangers. 
(d) “And after these, days,” it says, “having taken up our baggage”—1.e. having received the 
(supplies) necessary for the journey—‘“‘we went up to Jerusalem.” (v. 15.) “And there went with 
us also certain of the disciples from Cesarea, bringing us to one with whom we should lodge, one 
Mnason, an ancient disciple of Cyprus.”'*” (v. 16.) “And when we were come to Jerusalem, the 
brethren received us gladly.” (v. 17.) (f) “Bringing us,” it says, “(to him) with whom we should 
lodge”—not to the church: for on the former occasion (ch. xv. 4), when they went up concerning 
the decrees, they lodged with the Church, but now with a certain “ancient disciple.” (The expression) 
shows that the preaching had been going on a long time: whence it seems to me that this writer in 
the Acts epitomizes the events of many years, relating (only) the matters of chief importance. (h) 
So unwilling were they to burthen the Church, when there was another to lodge them; and so little 
did they stand upon their dignity. “The brethren,” it says, “received us gladly.” Affairs among the 
Jews were now full of peace: there was not much warfare (among them). “Bringing us,” it says, 
“to one with whom we should lodge.” Paul was the guest he entertained. Perchance some one of 
you says: Aye, if it were given me to entertain Paul as a guest, I readily and with much eagerness 
would do this. Lo! it is in thy power to entertain Paul’s Master for thy guest, and thou wilt not: for 
“he that receiveth one of these least,” he saith, “receiveth Me.” (Matt. xviii. 5; Luke ix. 48.) By 
how much the brother may be least, so much the more does Christ come to thee through him. For 
he that receives the great, often does it from vainglory also; but he that receives the small, does it 
purely for Christ’s sake. It is in thy power to entertain even the Father of Christ as thy guest, and 


1041 Hom.x. in Matt. E. “But why, you may ask, did he (the Baptist) use a girdle also with his garment? This was a custom 
with the ancients, before this present soft and dissolute fashion of ours came in. Thus Peter appears girdled, and Paul likewise: 
as it says, ‘The man that owneth this girdle.” 

102 The meaning of the latter part of v. 16 (&yovtec nap @ EevicPGyev Mvaowvi tivi Kumpt& 251° k. t. A.), according to 
Chrys., is that the disciples from Czsarea conducted Paul to the house of Mnason at Jerusalem where he was to lodge, not (as 
our Eng. vss.), that they brought with them Mnason on their journey from Cesarea to Jerusalem. The former seems the preferable 
view as there is nothing in the context to intimate that Mnason was at this time in Czsarea and his residence was evidently 


Jerusalem. The construction of attraction is also equally well resolved in this way.—G.B.S. 
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thou will not: for,'“* “I was a stranger,” He says, “‘and ye took me in” (Matt. xxv. 35): and again, 
“Unto one of the least of these the brethren that believe on Me, ye have done it unto Me.” (ib. 40.) 
Though it be not Paul, yet if it be a believer and a brother, although the least, Christ cometh to thee 
bs through him. Open thine house, take Him in. “He that receiveth a prophet,” He saith, “shall receive 
276 a prophet’s reward.” (Matt. x. 41.) Therefore too he that receives Christ, shall receive the reward 
of him who has Christ for his guest.’ Do not thou disbelieve His words, but be believing. Himself 
hath said, Through them I come to thee: and that thou mayest not disbelieve, He lays down both 
punishments for those who do not receive, and honors for those who do receive; since He would 
not have done this, unless both the person honored and the person insulted were Himself. “Thou 
receivedst Me,” He saith, “into thy lodging, I will receive thee into the Kingdom of My Father; 
thou tookest away My hunger, I take away thy sins; thou sawest Me bound, I see thee loosed; thou 
sawest Me a stranger, I make thee a citizen of heaven; thou gavest Me bread, I give thee an entire 
Kingdom, that thou mayest inherit and possess it.” He saith not, “Receive,” but, “Inherit,” the word 
which is spoken of those who have possession by right of ownership; as when we say, “This have 
I inherited.” Thou didst it to Me in secret, I will proclaim it openly: and of thine acts indeed I say, 
that they were of free gift, but Mine are of debt. “For since thou,” He saith, “didst begin, I follow 
and come after: I am not ashamed to confess the benefits conferred on Me, nor from what things 
thou didst free Me, hunger and nakedness and wandering. Thou sawest Me bound, thou shalt not 
behold the fire of hell; thou sawest Me sick, thou shalt not behold the torments nor the punishments.” 
O hands, truly blessed, which minister in such services as these, which are accounted worthy to 
serve Christ! Feet which go into prisons for Christ’s sake, with ease defy the fire: no trial of bonds 
have they, (the hands)'** which saw Him bound! Thou clothedst Him with a garment, and thou 
puttest on a garment of salvation: thou wast in prison with Him, and with Him thou findest thyself 
in the Kingdom, not ashamed, knowing that thou visitedst Him. The Patriarch knew not that he 
was entertaining Angels, and he did entertain them. (Gen. xviii. 3.) Let us take shame to ourselves, 
I beseech you: he was sitting in mid-day, being in a foreign land, where he had none inheritance, 
“not so much as to set his foot on” (ch. vii. 5): he was a stranger, and the stranger entertained 
strangers: for he was a citizen of heaven. Therefore, not even while he was on earth was he a stranger 
(to Him). We are rather strangers than that stranger, if we receive not strangers. He had no home, 
and his tent was his place of reception. And mark his liberality—he killed a calf, and kneaded fine 
meal: mark his ready mind—by himself and his wife: mark the unassuming manner—he worships 
and beseeches them. For all these qualities ought to be in that man who entertains 
strangers—readiness, cheerfulness, liberality. For the soul of the stranger is abashed, and feels 


108 Here supply, “He that receiveth Me, receiveth Him that sent Me.” 

104 obKobv Kal 6 Xptotov (should it be Xprotiavow) dexdpevos, ArWetar proBdv tod Xpiotov EeviJovoc.—Ben. renders the 
latter clause, recipiet mercedem Christi peregrinantis. 

1045 All our mss. omit xeipec, but the text ai dedeuevov avdtov idoboat requires more than this for its emendation. Below, 


before “not ashamed.” mod. text inserts, “These things He (Christ) confesseth.” 
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ashamed; and unless (his host) show excessive joy, he is as (if) slighted, and goes away, and it 
becomes worse than not to have received him, his being received in this way. Therefore he worships 
them, therefore he welcomes them with speech, therefore with a seat. For who would have hesitated, 
knowing that this work was done unto Him? “But we are not in a foreign land.” If we will, we shall 
be able to imitate him. How many of the brethren are strangers? There is a common apartment, the 
Church, which we call the “Xenon.” Be inquisitive (mepiepyaCeo8e), sit before the doors, receive 
those who come yourselves; though you may not wish to take them into your houses, at any rate 
in some other way (receive them), by supplying them with necessaries. “Why, has not the Church 
means” you will say? She has: but what is that to you? that they should be fed from the common 
funds of the Church, can that benefit you? If another man prays, does it follow that you are not 
bound to pray? Wherefore do you not say, “Do not the priests pray? then why should I pray?” “But 
I,” you will say, “give to him who cannot be received there.” Give, though it be to that one: for 
what we are anxious for is this, that you should give at any rate. Hear what Paul says: “That it may 
relieve them that are widows indeed, and that the Church be not burdened.” (1 Tim. v. 16.) Be it 
how you will, only do it. But J put it, not, “that the Church be not burdened,” but, “that thou be not 
burdened;” for at this rate thou wilt do nothing, leaving all to the Church. This is why there is a 
common room set apart by the Church, that you may not say these things. ““The Church,” say you, 
“has lands,'“° has money, and revenues.” And has she not charges? I ask; and has she not a daily 
expenditure? “No doubt,” you will say. Why then do you not lend aid to her moderate means? I 
am ashamed indeed to say these things: however, I compel no man, if any one imagines what I am 
saying to be for gain. Make for yourself a guest-chamber in your own house: set up a bed there, 
IN set up a table there and a candlestick. (comp. 2 Kings iv. 10.) For is it not absurd, that whereas, if 
277 soldiers should come, you have rooms set apart for them, and show much care for them, and furnish 
them with everything, because they keep off from you the visible war of this world, yet strangers 
have no place where they might abide? Gain a victory over the Church. Would you put us to shame? 
This do: surpass us in liberality: have a room, to which Christ may come; say, “This is Christ’s 
cell; this building is set apart for Him.” Be it but an underground'”’ chamber, and mean, He disdains 
it not. “Naked and a stranger,” Christ goes about, it is but a shelter He wants: afford it, though but 
this. Be not uncompassionate, nor inhuman; be not so earnest in worldly matters, so cold in spiritual. 
Let also the most faithful of thy servants be the one entrusted with this office, and let him bring in 
the maimed, the beggars, and the homeless. These things I say to shame you. For ye ought indeed 
to receive them in the upper part of your house; but if ye will not do this, then though it be below, 
though but where thy mules are housed, and thy servants, there receive Christ. Perchance ye shudder 
at hearing this. What then, when ye do not even this? Behold, I exhort, behold, I bid you; let this 
be a matter to be taken up in earnest. But ye do not wish it thus, perhaps? Do it some other way. 


10% "AAN Eyer iobya 1 ExKAnota. On iovya, juga, see p. 74. Here also B. ivyya., mod. text substitutes danavrpata. 
1047 A.B. C. Kv Katay@ytov f so Morel. Ben. But E. has here preserved the true reading katwyeov, so Savil. with marg. 
KATCYALOV. 
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There are many poor men and poor women: set apart some one (of these) constantly to remain 
there: let the poor man be (thine inmate) though but as a guard to thy house: let him be to thee wall 
and fence, shield and spear. Where alms are, the devil dares not approach, nor any other evil thing. 
Let us not overlook so great a gain. But now a place is set apart for a chariot, and for litters 
(Baotepvioics) another; but for Christ Who is wandering, not even one! Abraham received the 
strangers in the place where he abode himself; his wife stood in the place of a servant, the guests 
in the place of masters. He knew not that he was receiving Christ; knew not that he was receiving 
Angels; so that had he known it, he would have lavished his whole substance. But we, who know 
that we receive Christ, show not even so much zeal as he did who thought that he was receiving 
men. “But they are impostors,” you will say, “many of them, and unthankful.” And for this the 
greater thy reward, when thou receivest for the sake of Christ’s name. For if thou knowest indeed 
that they are impostors, receive them not into thy house: but if thou dost not know this, why dost 
thou accuse them lightly? “Therefore I tell them to go to the receiving house.” But what kind of 
excuse 1s there for us, when we do not even receive those whom we know, but shut our doors against 
all? Let our house be Christ’s general receptacle: let us demand of them as a reward, not money, 
but that they make our house the receptacle for Christ; let us run about everywhere, let us drag 
them in, let us seize our booty: greater are the benefits we receive than what we confer. He does 
not bid thee kill a calf: give thou bread to the hungry, raiment to the naked, shelter to the stranger. 
But that thou mayest not make this thy pretext, there is a common apartment, that of the Church; 
throw thy money into that, and then thou hast received them: since (Abraham) there had the reward 
of those things also which were done by his servants. “He gave the calf to a young man, and he 
hasted to dress it.” (Gen. xviii. 7.) So well trained were his servants also! They ran, and murmured 
not as ours do: for he had made them pious. He drew them out to war, and they murmured not: so 
well disciplined were they. (Gen. xiv. 14.) For he had equal care for all as for himself: he all but 
said as Job did, “We were alike formed in the same womb.” (Job xxxili. 6.) Therefore let us also 
take thought for their salvation, and let us make it our duty to care for our servants, that they may 
be good; and let our servants also be instructed in the things pertaining to God. Then will virtue 
not be difficult to us, if we train them orderly. Just as in war, when the soldiers are well-disciplined, 
the general carries on war easily, but the contrary happens, when this is not so; and when the sailors 
too are of one mind, the pilot easily handles the rudder-strings; so here likewise. For say now, if 
thy servants have been so schooled, thou wilt not be easily exasperated, thou wilt not have to find 
fault, wilt not be made angry, wilt not need to abuse them. It may be, thou wilt even stand in awe 
of thy servants, if they are worthy of admiration, and they will be helpers with thee, and will give 
thee good counsel. But from all these shall all things proceed that are pleasing to God, and thus 
shall the whole house be filled with blessing, and we, performing things pleasing to God, shall 
enjoy abundant succor from above, unto which may we all attain, through the grace and mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost, together be glory, might, 
honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 
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= Homily XLVI. 


Acts XXI. 18, 19 


“And the day following Paul went in with us unto James: and all the elders were present. And when 
he had saluted them, he declared particularly what things God had wrought among the Gentiles 
by his ministry.” 


This was the Bishop of Jerusalem; and to him (Paul) is sent on an earlier occasion. This (James) 
was brother of the Lord; a great and admirable man. (To him, it says,) “Paul entered in with us.” 
Mark the (Bishop’s) unassuming behavior: “‘and the elders” (were present). Again Paul relates to 
them the things relating to the Gentiles, not indulging in vainglory, God forbid, but wishing to show 
forth the mercy of God, and to fill them with great joy. (ch. xv.) See accordingly: “when they heard 
it,” it says, “they glorified God,”—not praised nor admired Paul: for in such wise had he narrated, 
as referring all to Him—“and said unto him, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews 
there are which believed.” Observe with what modest deference they too speak: “they said to him:” 
not (James) as Bishop discourses authoritatively, but they take Paul as partner with them in their 
view; “Thou seest, brother: as though immediately and at the outset apologizing for themselves, 
and saying, “We did not wish this. Seest thou the necessity of the thing? ‘how many thousands,’ 
say they, ‘of Jews there are which’ have come together.” And they say not, “how many thousands 
we have made catechumens,” but, “there are. And these,” say they, “are all zealous for the law.” 
(v. 20.) Two reasons—the number of them, and their views. For neither had they been few, would 
it have been right to despise them: nor, if they were many and did not all cling to the law, would 
there have been need to make much account of them. Then also a third cause is given: “And they 
all,” it says, “have been informed of thee”—they say not,“have heard,” but katnxnOnoay, that is, 
so they have believed, and have been taught, “that thou teachest apostasy from Moses to all the 
Jews which are among the Gentiles, by telling them not to circumcise their children, neither to walk 
after the customs.” (v. 21.) “What is it therefore? the multitude must needs come together: for they 
will hear that thou art come. Do therefore this that we say to thee” (v. 22, 23): they say these things 
as advising, not as commanding. “We have four men which have a vow on them; them take, and 
purify thyself with them, and be at charges with them.” Make thy defence in act, not in word—‘“‘that 
they may shave themselves,” it says, “and all may know that those things, whereof they were 
informed concerning thee, are nothing; but that thou thyself also walkest orderly, and keepest the 
law” (v. 23, 24): they say not, “teachest,” but, of superabundance, “that thou thyself also keepest 
the law.” For of course not this was the matter of chief interest, whether he did not teach others, 
but, that he did himself observe the law. “What then” (he might say), “if the Gentiles should learn 
it? I shall injure them.” How so? say they, seeing that even we, the teachers of the Jews, have sent 
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unto them. “As touching the Gentiles which believe, we have written and concluded that they 
observe no such thing, save only that they keep themselves from things offered to idols, and from 
blood, and from strangled, and from fornication.” (v. 25.) Here with a kind of remonstrance 
(EvtpentiKas), As “we,” say they, commanded them, although we are preachers to the Jews, so do 
thou, although a preacher to the Gentiles, cooperate with us. Observe Paul: he does not say, “Well, 
but I can bring forward Timothy, whom I circumcised: well, but I can satisfy them by what I have 
to say (of myself):” but he complied, and did all: for in fact thus was it expedient (to do).'* For it 
was one thing to take (effectual) measures for clearing himself, and another to have done these 
I, things without the knowledge of any (of the parties). It was a step open to no suspicion, the fact of 
279 his even bearing the expenses. “Then Paul took the men, and the next day purifying himself with 
them entered into the temple, signifying the accomplishment of the days of purification, until that 
an offering should be offered for every one of them.” (v. 26.) “Signifying,” diayyéAAwvy, ie. 
KatayyéAAwv, publicly notifying: so that it was he who made himself conspicuous. “And when 
the seven days were about to be completed, the Jews from Asia” —for (his arrival) most keeps times 
with theirs'!*°—‘“‘when they saw him in the temple, stirred up all the people, and laid hands on him, 
crying out, Men of Israel, help: This is the man, that teacheth all men everywhere against the people, 
and the law, and this place: and further brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath polluted this 
holy place.” (v. 27, 28.) Mark their habitual conduct, how turbulent we everywhere find it, how 
men who with or without reason make a clamor in the midst.'°” “For they had seen before with 
him in the city Trophimus an Ephesian, whom they supposed that Paul had brought into the temple. 
And all the city was moved, and the people ran together: and they took Paul, and drew him out of 
the temple and forthwith the doors were shut.” (v. 29, 30.) “Men of Israel,” it says, “help: this is 


108 It has been much disputed whether the charge: “Thou teachest apostacy from Moses,” etc., was true or not. There certainly 
was truth in the charge. Paul maintained that the Mosaic law, as such, was not binding upon Christians. But it was against those 
who made it a yoke of bondage upon believers, that he waged a polemic. Where there was no imposition of the law as necessary 
to salvation, Paul in no way antagonized it, but rather trusted to the free working of the principles of the gospel to gradually 
accomplish the abolition of its rites and forms. The truth seems to be that Paul was tolerant of Judaism where it did not impose 
burdens upon believers or threaten the completeness and sufficiency of the gospel; he even accommodated himself to Jewish 
requirements, as in shaving his head at Cenchrea and circumcising Timothy. He never unnecessarily opposed the law of Moses, 
but taught that it had been fulfilled in Christ. So far as he accommodated himself to its ceremonies, it was only that he might 
remove prejudice and so win the Jews to Christ —G.B.S. 

109 Old text: udAtota yap éxeivois ovyxpoviler, as the comment on 01 dn0 Tis “Aoias Iovdato1, meaning apparently that his 
arrival at Jerusalem would naturally fall at the same time with that of the Jews who, like himself, came from the same parts. 
Mod. text transfers the comment to the first clause of the verse, “And as the days were about to be fulfilled: dpa még ucAtota 
dr] avtoic Eyypovilel,” it is not easy to see with what meaning. 

1050 Spa td NOos abt@v navtayxod tapay@dec, kai aA Podvtwv év TG uéow. Meaning perhaps that the conduct of these 


Ephesian Jews was of a piece with that of their heathen countrymen, ch. xix. 28. 
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the man that (teaches) against the people, and the law, and this place.”—the things which most 
trouble them, the Temple and the Law. And Paul does not tax the Apostles with being the cause of 
these things to him. “And they drew him,” it says, “out of the Temple: and the doors were shut.” 
For they wished to kill him; and therefore were dragging him out, to do this with greater security. 
“And as they went about to kill him, tidings came unto the tribune of the cohort, that all Jerusalem 
was in an uproar. Who immediately took soldiers and centurions, and ran down unto them: and 
when they saw the tribune and the soldiers, they left beating of Paul. Then the tribune came near, 
and took him, and commanded him to be bound with two chains; and demanded who he was, and 
what he had done. And some cried one thing, some another, among the multitude.” (v. 31-34.) But 
the tribune having come down delivered him, and “commanded him to be bound with two chains:” 
(hereby) appeasing the anger of the people. “And when he could not know the certainty for the 
tumult, he commanded him to be carried into the castle. And when he came upon the stairs, so it 
was, that he was borne of the soldiers for the violence of the people. For the multitude of the people 
followed after, crying, Away with him!” (v. 34-36.) What means, “Away with him?” that is, what 
they say with us according to the Roman custom, To the standards with him!!°°! “And as Paul was 
to be led into the castle, he said unto the tribune, May I speak unto thee?” (v. 37.) In the act of being 
borne along up the stairs, he requests to say something to the tribune: and observe how quietly he 
does it. “May I speak unto thee?” he says. “Who said, Canst thou speak Greek? Art thou not then 
that Egyptian, which before these days madest an uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four 
thousand men that were murderers?” (v. 38.) For (this Egyptian) was a revolutionary and seditious 
person. With regard to this then Paul clears himself, and * * !° 

(Recapitulation.) “Do therefore this that we say unto thee,” etc. (v. 23, 24.) He shows that it 
was not necessary to do this upon principle (mtponyouyévw>o)—whence also they obtain his 
compliance—but that it was economy and condescension.’ “As touching the Gentiles,” etc. (v. 


1051 Ev TOI oiyvoic avTOV EuBoAe. Ammonius in the Catena, “It was a custom of the Jews to utter this cry against the just as 
they did against the Lord, Aipe abtév! i.e. away with Him from among the living.” Hence (Ecumen. combining this with the 
explanation in the text, “It was the custom of the Jews, etc. But some say, That is, what they say with us,” etc. And so mod. text, 
“Tt was a custom of the Jews to say this against those whom they would condemn, as also in the case of Christ they appear doing 
this, and saying, “Apov abtév! that is, Make him to disappear from among the living. “But some,” what among us they say 
according to the Roman custom, ’Ev toic ofyvoic abtov ZuBaAe, the same is the Aipe abtdév. 

1052 Mod. text supplies the evident /acuna with, “And by what he says, takes him off from his suspicion. “But let us look 
again at what has been read. “There are,” they say, “with us seven men,” etc. 

1083 This vow appears to have been the Nazarite vow described in Num. vi. 1-21, taken by the apostle as an accommodation 
to Jewish prejudices and to allay the suspicions of the legal party in Jerusalem. This was done upon the recommendation of 
James, the “Bishop” of the church, and his associates. The significance of Paul’s paying the expenses, is, perhaps, that the period 
during which the others vow had run was on this condition reckoned to his account also. It is noticeable that the party of James 


distinctly admits that adherence to the legal ceremonies is not required of the Gentile Christians; it is equally important to notice 
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25.) Why, then, this was no hindrance to the preaching, seeing they themselves legislated for them 
\\ to this effect. Why, then,'°™ in his taking Peter to task he does not absolutely (amAd)c) charge him 
280 with doing wrong: for precisely what he does on this occasion himself, the same does Peter on that 
occasion, (merely) holding his peace, and establishing his doctrine. (Gal. 11. 11.) And he says not, 
For why? it is not right to teach those among the Gentiles. “It is not enough to have not (so) preached 
there, but there was need also to do something more, that those may be persuaded that thou observest 
the law. The affair is one of condescension, be not alarmed.” They do not advise him (to this course) 
sooner, until they have first spoken of the economy and the gain. “And besides, the doing this in 
Jerusalem, is a thing to be borne. ‘Do thou this thing therefore’ here, that it may be in thy power 
abroad to do the other.” (b) “The next day,” it says, “he took them” (v. 26): he deferred it not; for 
when there is economy in the case, this is the way of it. (a) “Jews from Asia having seen him,” for 
it was natural that they were spending some days there, “in the Temple.” (v. 27.) (c) Mark the 
economy (of Providence) that appeared (in this). (p. 279, note 1) After the (believing) Jews had 
been persuaded (concerning him), then it is that those (Jews of Asia) set upon him in order that 
those (believing Jews) may not also set upon him. Help, say they, “ye men of Israel!” as though it 
were some (monster) difficult to be caught, and hard to be overcome, that has fallen into their hands. 
“All men,” they say, “everywhere, he ceaseth not to teach;” not here only. And then the accusation 
(is) more aggravated by the present circumstances. “And yet more,” say they, “he has polluted the 
temple, having brought into it men who are Greeks.” (v. 28.) And yet in Christ’s time there “came 
up (Greeks) to worship” (John xii. 20): true, but here it speaks of Greeks who had no mind to 
worship. “And they seized Paul,” etc. (v. 30-35.) They no longer wanted laws nor courts of justice: 
they also beat him. But he forbore to make his defence then; he made it afterward: with reason; for 
they would not even have heard him then. Pray, why did they cry, “Away with him?” (v. 36.) They 
feared he might escape them. Observe how submissively Paul speaks to the tribune. “May I speak 
unto thee? Then art not thou that Egyptian?” (v. 37, 38.) This Egyptian, namely, was a cheat and 
impostor, and the devil expected to cast a cloud over (the Gospel) through him, and implicate both 
Christ and His Apostles in the charges pertaining to those (imposters): but he prevailed nothing, 
nay the truth became even more brilliant, being nothing defeated by the machinations of the devil, 
nay rather shining forth all the more. Since if there had not been impostors, and then these (Christ 
and His Apostles) had prevailed, perhaps some one might have laid hold upon this: but when those 
impostors did actually appear, this is the wonder. “In order,” says (the Apostle), “that they which 
are approved may be made manifest.” (1 Cor. xi. 19.) And Gamaliel says, “Before these days stood 


that Paul yielded to the advice to take this view, as a concession in a matter of indifference, since he was living for the time as 
a Jew among Jews, that he might give no needless offence and might win the more. It was not a compromise, but an expedient 
concession to convictions and prejudices which it was not wise or necessary to oppose or increase.—G.B.S. 

1054 Mod. text, “Using this economy then, he himself at a later time (?) accuses Peter, and he does not do this amAc” St. 
Chrysostom’s view of St. Peter’s dissimulation at Antioch as an “economy,” is most fully given in his exposition of the passage, 


Xoupevt. wad. xar. ii. §. 4, 5. 
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up Theudas.’’!°°° Then let us not grieve that heresies exist, seeing that false Christs wished to attack 
even Christ both before this and after; with a view to throw Him into the shade, but on every 
occasion we find the truth shining out transparent. So it was with the Prophets: there were false 
prophets, and by contrast with these they shone the more: just as disease enhances health, and 
darkness light, and tempest calm. There is no room left for the Greeks to say that (our teachers) 
were impostors and mountebanks: for those (that were such) were exposed. It was the same in the 
case of Moses: God suffered the magicians, on purpose that Moses might not be suspected to be a 
magician: He let them teach all men to what length magic can go in making a fantastic show: beyond 
this point they deceived not, but themselves confessed their defeat. Impostors do us no harm, rather 
do us good, if we will apply our mind to the matter. What then, you will say, if we are partners 
with them in common estimation? The estimation is not among us, but with those who have no 
judgment. Let not us greatly care for the estimation of the many, nor mind it more than needs. To 
God we live, not to men: in heaven we have our conversation, not on earth: there lie the awards 
and the prizes of our labors, thence we look for our praises, thence for our crowns. Thus far let us 
I, trouble ourselves about men—that we do not give and afford them a handle against us. But if, 
281 though we afford none, those choose to accuse us thoughtlessly and without discrimination, let us 
laugh, not!®° weep. “Provide” thou “things honest before the Lord and before men” (2 Cor. viii. 
21): 1f, though thou provide things honest, that man derides, give thyself no more concern (for that). 
Thou hast thy patterns in the Scriptures. For, saith he, “do I now persuade men or God?” (Gal. 1. 
10) and again, “We persuade men, but we are made manifest unto God.” (2 Cor. v. 11.) And Christ 
(spoke) thus of them that take offence: “Let them alone, they be blind guides of the blind” (Matt. 
xv. 14); and again, “Woe unto you, when all men speak well of you” (Luke vi. 26): and again, “Let 
your works shine, that men may see, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” (Matt. v. 16.) 
And, ‘““Whoso shall offend one of these little ones, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were drowned in the depths of the sea.” (Matt. xviii. 6.) 
These sayings are not contrary, nay, they are exceedingly in accord. For when the offence is 
with us, then woe unto us, but when not with us, not so. And again, Woe to (that man) through 


1055 Mod. text adds, “But as for the sicarii, some say they were a kind of robbers, so called from the swords they bore, which 
by the Romans are called sice: others, that they were of the first sect among the Hebrews. For there are among them three sects, 
generally considered (aipéoeic at yevixat): Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes who are also called 60101, for that is the meaning 
of the name ‘Essenes,’ on account of their reverend manner of life: but the same (?) are also called sicarii, because of their being 
zealots.” For a further illustration of the way in which the modern text was formed, especially in respect of its use of the Catena 
(see p. 279, note 3), compare the latter with CEcumenius on this passage. The Catena, namely, cites from Origen: “Among the 
Jews are tpeic aipéoetcs yevixat’ Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes: these (last) exercise a more reverend manner of life, being lovers 
one of another and temperate: whence also they are called Essenes, i.e. So1o1: but others called them (?) sicarii, i.e. zealots.” 
(CEcumen. using the Catena, makes a continuous exposition from Chrys., Origen, and Josephus. Mod. text from the same materials, 
interpolates the text of Chrys. as above. 


1056 B. alone of our mss. gives the negative which the sense requires; restored to the text by Ed. Par. Ben. 2. 
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whom “the name of God is blasphemed.” (Rom. 11. 24.) How then if I do what is right in anything, 
but another blasphemes? That is nothing to me, but only to him: for through him (God) was 
blasphemed. “And how is it possible to do what is right in anything, and yet give a handle to the 
rest?” Whence will ye that I bring examples—from present, or from old times? Not to be easily 
scared (o@odeeic), shall we speak to the very point now in hand? Paul judaized in Jerusalem, but 
in Antioch not so: he judaized, and they were offended (p. 282, note 3), but those had no right to 
be offended. He is said to have saluted both Nero’s cupbearer and his concubine:'°’ what, think 
ye, must they have said against him because of this? But they had no right to do so. Since, if he 
drew them to him for'®* loose living or any wicked acts, one might well be offended: but if in order 
to right living, what is there to be offended at? Let me mention something that happened to one of 
my acquaintance. The wrath of God once fell upon (a city), and he being very young (was) in the 
order of deacon. The bishop was absent at the time, and of the presbyters none took thought for the 
matter, but indiscriminately they caused in one night immense numbers'”” of people to be baptized 
all at once, and they did indiscriminately receive baptism, all of them ignorant of everything: these 
he took apart by a hundred or two hundred together, and discoursed to them, not upon any other 
subject, but only on the sacraments, so that the unbaptized also were not allowed to be present. 
Many thought he did this because he coveted rule. But he cared not for that: neither however did 
he continue the thing for a (longer) time, but immediately desisted. When then? Was he the cause 
of the scandal? I think not. For if indeed he had done this without cause, they might with reason 
have ascribed it to him: and so again, if he had continued to do so. For when aught of what is 
pleasing to God is hindered by another’s taking offence, it is right to take no notice: but then is the 
time to mind it, when we are not forced because of him to offend God. For, say, if, while we are 
discoursing and putting drunkards to shame (oxwmtdvtwv), any one take offence—am I to give 
over speaking? Hear Christ say, “Will ye also go away?” (John vi. 67.) So then, the right thing is, 
neither to take no notice, nor to take too much, of the weakness of the many. Do we not see the 
physicians acting thus: how, when it may be done, they humor the whims of their patients, but 
when the gratification does harm, then they will not spare? Always it is good to know the right 
mean. Many reviled, because a certain beautiful virgin stayed, and they railed upon those who 
catechised (her). What then? Was it their duty to desist for that? By no means. For let us not look 
to this only, whether some be offended, but whether they are justly offended, and’ so that it is no 


1057 The cupbearer may be Narcissus (Rom. xvi. 11): the name of the concubine is not mentioned. In one of his earliest works, 
Adv. Oppugn. Vitce Monast. i. § 3. t. 1. p. 59. D. St. Chrys. relates that Nero cast St. Paul into prison, and in the end beheaded 


him, in his rage at the loss of a favorite concubine, converted by him to the faith. 


1058 Ben. rjoncdoato, which is the reading of D. only: all the rest Eneonacato. 
1059 In the original, uvpiédac moAAds. The deacon is probably Chrys. himself; the bishop, Flavian. 
1060 Kal Ut] METH THIS NEtEpas BAabiis. Mod. text and Edd. Kai ei un, which is ambiguous. “The thing to be considered is, 


whether they are offended d1xatwe Kai un peta t. 1. B. justly, and not with concomitant hurt to ourselves should we give way.” 
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hurt to ourselves (to give way). “If meat,” saith (Paul), “offend my brother, I will eat no meat as 
long as the world lasts.” (1 Cor. vili. 13.) With reason: for the not eating did (him) no harm. If 
however it offend him, that I wish to renounce (dmotdé&ao8a1) (the world), it is not right to mind 
him. And whom, you will ask, does this offend? Many, to my knowledge. When therefore the 
IN hindrance is a thing indifferent, let (the thing) be done'®'. Else, if we were to look only to this, 
282 many are the things we have to desist from: just as, on the other hand, if we should despise (all 
objections), we have to destroy many (brethren). As in fact Paul also took thought beforehand 
concerning offence: “Lest,” he says, “in this liberality which is administered by us:” for it was 
attended with no loss (to him) to obviate an ill surmise. But when we fall into such a necessity as 
that great evils should ensue through the other’s taking offence'*’ let us pay no heed to that person. 
He has to thank himself for it, and we are not now accountable, for it was not possible to spare him 
without hurt (to ourselves). Some were offended, because certain believers sat down to meat in 
(heathen) temples. It was not right to sit down: for no harm came of this (their not doing it). They 
were offended, because Peter ate with the Gentiles. But he indeed spared them, but (Paul)!°? not 
so. On all occasions it behooves us in following the laws of God to take great pains that we give 
no matter of offence; that both ourselves may not have to answer for it, and may have mercy 
vouchsafed us from God, by the grace and loving-kindness of His only-begotten Son, with Whom 
to the Father and Holy Ghost together be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world without 

end. Amen. 


Homily XLVI. 


As in the case afterwards mentioned, the sitting at meat in an idol’s temple; the “weak brothers” were offended dixatwe, and to 
abstain from such conduct was not attended with any moral hurt or loss to the men of “knowledge.” 

1061 Stav toivvv dd1apopov fF TO KWAUUA, yivéoOw. Ben, quando igitur indifferens est, abstineatur. But the kAvua (which 
is overlooked in this rendering) seems to mean, the hindrance to the dnoté&ao8o1, which latter will be the subject to yiveoOw. 
For instance, if the impediment urged by others against a person’s taking the monastic vows be a thing indifferent, let him take 
them. Else, if we were to look to this only—viz. that this or that man is offended—noAA@v Exopev dmootivat—many are the 
right undertakings we should have to forego or desist from: as on the other hand were we to make it a rule to despise all 
considerations of offence, we should have to be the ruin of many a brother. 

102 Namely, in a matter where the duty of persisting in our course is plain—viz. where the other is offended ob d1xatwe, and 
to give way would be peta tic nuetépas PAaBiic—then, even though great evils to him or others result from our not giving way, 
we must take no notice of the offence, must allow it no weight. 

108 avtoc 5& ov«K ét1. Here, as above, p. 118, it seems to be assumed that St. Paul’s judaizing at Jerusalem gave offence to 


the Gentile brethren in his company. 
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Acts XXI. 39, 40 


“But Paul said, Iam aman which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: 
and I beseech thee, suffer me to speak unto the people. And when he had given him license, 
Paul stood on the stairs, and beckoned with the hand unto the people. And when there was 
made a great silence, he spake unto them in the Hebrew tongue, saying.” 


Observe how, when he discourses to those that are without, he does not decline availing himself 
of the aids afforded by the laws. Here he awes the tribune by the name of his city. And again, 
elsewhere he said, “Openly, uncondemned, Romans as we are, they have cast us into prison.” (ch. 
x1x. 37.) For since the tribune said, “Art thou that Egyptian?” he immediately drew him off from 
that surmise: then, that he may not be thought to deny his nation, he says at once, “I am a Jew:” he 
means his religion.'°“ (b) What then? he did not deny (that he was a Christian): God forbid: for he 
was both a Jew and a Christian, observing what things he ought: since indeed he, most of all men, 
did obey the law: (a) as in fact he elsewhere calls himself, “Under the law to Christ.” (1 Cor. ix. 
21.) What is this, I pray? (c) The man! that believes in Christ. And when discoursing with Peter, 
he says: “We, Jews by nature.—But I beseech thee, suffer me to speak unto the people.” (Gal. 11. 
15.) And this is a proof, that he does not speak lies, seeing he takes all as his witnesses. Observe 
again how mildly he speaks. This again is a very strong argument that he is chargeable with no 
crime, his being so ready to make his defence, and his wishing to come to discourse with the people 
of the Jews. See a man well-prepared (tetayuévov dvdpa)!—Mark the providential ordering of the 
thing: unless the tribune had come, unless he had bound him, he would not have desired to speak 

IN for his defence, he would not have obtained the silence he did. “Standing on the stairs.” Then there 
283 was the additional facility afforded by the locality, that he should have a high place to harangue 
them from—in chains too! What spectacle could be equal to this, to see Paul, bound with two 

chains, and haranguing the people! (To see him,) how he was not a whit perturbed, not a whit 


1064 Eita {vor pr) vopio0# td Z6voc ‘IovSaioc, Agvet trv Opnoxetav: kai yap Kai dAAaxob Evvopov Eavtov Xpiotob KaAci. Ti 
(A. B. C. add obv, Cat. 51) todto gottv; (Mod. text adds, NabAoc Wevdeton; “Anaye) Ti obv; obk Hpvroato; k. Tt. A. The sense 
is confused by omission and transposition. It seems to be this: He gives the tribune to understand that he is a Roman: but because 
he would not have the Jews to suppose that he was not a Jew, therefore he declares his religion, that he is a Jew. And herein was 
no denial of his Christianity, etc. See below on v. 3, tva pn mdAtv voptowot tO EBvoc AAO, trv OpnoKetav Enrnyayev. Hence we 
restore the sense as in the text.—(CEcumen. gives it, “He immediately drew him off from this surmise, Kat T0 €8voc Kat trv 
Opnoxetav einwv, as in fact he elsewhere calls himself, Under the law to Christ.” 

1065 Mod. text omits the article. ‘O 1 Xpiot®@ motevwv, as we take it, is the answer to the question, ti 51 tobt6 éottv; In the 
next sentence (which Edd. separate from this only by a comma) he says: in the same sense he calls himself and Peter, pvoet 
Tovdaio1, “born Jews (not proselytes,) and Jews still.” But Ammonius in the Catena: “I am a man which am a Jew: for we 


Christians are @voet Tovdaio1, as confessing the true faith: which is what the name Judah signifies.” 
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confused; how, seeing as he did so great a multitude all hostility against him, the ruler standing by, 
he first of all made them desist from their anger: then, how prudently (he does this). Just what he 
does in his Epistle to the Hebrews, the same he does here: first he attracts them by the sound of 
their common mother tongue: then by his mildness itself. “He spake unto them,” it says, “in the 
Hebrew tongue, saying, Men, brethren, and fathers, hear ye my defence which I make now unto 
you.” (ch. xxii. 1.) Mark his address, at once so free from all flattery, and so expressive of meekness. 
For he says not, “Masters,” nor “Lords,” but, “Brethren,” just the word they most liked: “I am no 
alien from. you,” he says, nor “against you.” “Men,” he says, “brethren, and fathers:” this, a term 
of honor, that of kindred. “Hear ye,” says he, ““my”—he says not, “teaching,” nor “harangue,” but, 
“my defence which I now make unto you.” He puts himself in the posture of a suppliant. “And 
when they heard that he spake in the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the more silence.” (v. 2.) 
Do you observe how the using the same tongue subdued them? In fact, they had a sort of awe for 
that language. Observe also how he prepares the way for his discourse, beginning thus: “I am verily 
aman which am a Jew, born in Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought up in this city at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and taught according to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers, and was zealous 
toward God, as ye all are this day.” (v. 3.) “Iam a man,” he says, “which am a Jew:” which thing 
they liked most of all to hear; “born in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia.” That they may not again think him 
to be of another nation, he adds his religion: “but brought up in this city.” (p. 282, note 4.) He shows 
how great was his zeal for the worship, inasmuch as having left his native city, which was so great 
and so remote too, he chose to be brought up here for the Law’s sake. See how from the beginning 
he attached himself to the law.'°® But this he says, not only to defend himself to them, but to show 
that not by human intent was he led to the preaching of the Gospel, but by a Divine power: else, 
having been so educated, he would not have suddenly changed. For if indeed he had been one of 
the common order of men, it might have been reasonable to suspect this: but if he was of the number 
of those who were most of all bound by the law, it was not likely that he should change lightly, and 
without strong necessity. But perhaps some one may say: “To have been brought up here proves 
nothing: for what if thou camest here for the purpose of trading, or for some other cause?” Therefore 
he says, “at the feet of Gamaliel:” and not simply, “by Gamaliel,” but “at his feet,” showing his 
perseverance, his assiduity, his zeal for the hearing, and his great reverence for the man. “Taught 


1066 The whole purpose of Paul’s defence here is to appease the prejudice against him as an apostate from Moses. He addresses 
the people of Jerusalem in their own tongue and as “brethren.” He shows them that although born in a Greek city, he had received 
his education in Jerusalem, under one of their most famous Rabbis. He sketches his history as a zealous adherent of Judaism. 
After his conversion he did not desert the religion of his fathers. It was while praying in the temple that the call of God came to 
him which summoned him to go as an apostle to the Gentiles. From this apology, it would be seen how far Paul was from 
despising the Mosaic law and also, how manifestly providential had been the call by which he had been set apart to a distinct 
work among the Gentiles. It is a guarded defence which neither antagonizes the law, nor admits its binding force over the apostle 


or his converts. 
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according to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers.” Not simply, “the law,” but “the law of 
the fathers;” showing that he was such from the beginning, and not merely one that knew the Law. 
All this seems indeed to be spoken on their side, but in fact it told against them, since he, knowing 
the law, forsook it. “Yes: but what if thou didst indeed know the law accurately, but dost not 
vindicate it, no, nor love it?” “Being a zealot,” he adds: not simply (one that knew it). Then, since 
it was a high encomium he had passed upon himself, he makes it theirs as well as his, adding, “As 
ye all are this day.” For he shows that they act not from any human object, but from zeal for God; 
gratifying them, and preoccupying their minds, and getting a hold upon them in a way that did no 
harm. Then he brings forward proofs also, saying, “and I persecuted this way unto the death, binding 
and delivering into prisons both men and women. As also the high priest doth bear me witness, and 
all the estate of the elders” (v. 4, 5): “How does this appear.” As witnesses he brings forward the 
high-priest himself and the elders. He says indeed, “Being a zealot, as ye” (Hom. xix. p. 123): but 
he shows by his actions, that he went beyond them. “For I did not wait for an opportunity of seizing 
them: I both stirred up the priests, and undertook journeys: I did not confine my attacks, as ye did, 
IN to men, I extended them to women also: “both binding, and casting into prisons both men and 
284 women.” 

This testimony is incontrovertible; the (unbelief) of the Jews (is left) without excuse. See how 
many witnesses he brings forward, the elders, the high-priest, and those in the city. Observe his 
defence, how it is not of cowardly fear (for himself, that he pleads), no, but for teaching and 
indoctrination. For had not the hearers been stones, they would have felt the force of what he was 
saying. For up to this point he had themselves as witnesses: the rest, however, was without witnesses: 
“From whom also I received letters unto the brethren, and went to Damascus, to bring them which 
were there bound unto Jerusalem, for to be punished. And it came to pass, that, as I made my 
journey, and was come nigh unto Damascus about noon, suddenly there shone from heaven a great 
light round about me. And I fell unto the ground, and heard a voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou Me? And I answered, Who are Thou, Lord? And he said unto me, I am Jesus 
of Nazareth, Whom thou persecutest.” (v. 6, 7, 8.) Why then, these very things ought to have been 
held worthy of credit, from those that went before: otherwise he would not have undergone such 
a revolution. How if he is only making a fine story of it, say you? Answer me, Why did he suddenly 
fling away all this zeal? Because he looked for honor? And yet he got just the contrary. But an easy 
life, perhaps? No, nor that either. Well but something else? Why it is not in the power of thought 
to invent any other object. So then, leaving it to themselves to draw the inference, he narrates the 
facts. “As I came nigh,” he says, “unto Damascus, about noonday.” See how great was the excess 
of the light. What if he is only making a fine story, say you? Those who were with him are witnesses, 
who led him by the hand, who saw the light. “And they that were with me saw indeed the light, 
and were afraid; but they heard not the voice of Him that spake to me.” (v. 9.) But in another place 
he says, “Hearing the voice, but seeing no man.” (Acts ix. 7.) It is not at variance: no, there were 
two voices, that of Paul and the Lord’s voice: in that place, the writer means Paul’s voice (Hom. 
xix. p. 124, note 2); as in fact (Paul) here adds, “The voice of Him that spake unto me. Seeing no 
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man:” he does not say, that they did not see the light: but, “no man,” that is, “none speaking.” And 
good reason that it should be so, since it behooved him alone to have that voice vouchsafed unto 
him. For if indeed they also had heard it, (the miracle) would not have been so great. Since persons 
of grosser minds are persuaded more by sight, those saw the light, and were afraid. In fact, neither 
did the light take so much effect on them, as it did on him: for it even blinded his eyes: by that 
which befel him, (God) gave them also an opportunity of recovering their sight, if they had the 
mind. It seems to me at least, that their not believing was providentially ordered, that they might 
be unexceptionable witnesses. “And he said unto me” it says, “I am Jesus of Nazareth, Whom thou 
persecutest.” (comp. ch. ix. 5.) Well is the name of the city (Nazareth) also added, that they might 
recognize (the Person): moreover, the Apostles also spoke thus. (ch. ii. 22; iv. 10; x. 38.) And 
Himself bore witness, that they were persecuting Him. “And they that were with me saw indeed 
the light, and were afraid, but they heard not the voice of Him that spake to me. And I said, What 
shall I do, Lord? And the Lord said unto me, Arise, and go into Damascus; and there it shall be 
told thee of all things which are appointed for thee to do. And when I could not see for the glory 
of that light, being led by the hand of them that were with me, I came into Damascus. And one 
Ananias, a devout man according to the law, having a good report of all the Jews which dwelt there, 
came unto me, and stood, and said unto me, Brother Saul, receive thy sight. And the same hour I 
looked up upon him. Enter into the city,” it says, “and there it shall be spoken to thee of all that is 
appointed for thee to do.” (v. 10-13.) Lo! again another witness. And see how unexceptionable he 
makes him also. “And one Ananias,” he says, “a devout man according to the law,’”’—so far is it 
from being anything alien!—“having a good report of all the Jews that dwelt” (there). “And I in 
the same hour received sight.” Then follows the testimony borne by the facts. Observe how it is 
interwoven, of persons and facts; and the persons, both of their own and of aliens: the priests, the 
elders, and his fellow-travellers: the facts, what he did and what was done to him: and facts bear 
witness to facts, not persons only. Then Ananias, an alien;'°’ then the fact itself, the recovery of 
sight; then a great prophecy. “And he said, The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou 
shouldest know His will, and see That Just One.” (v. 14.) It is well said, “Of the fathers,” to show 
that they were not Jews, but aliens from the law, and that it was not from zeal (for the law) that 
IN they were acting. “That thou shouldest know His will.” Why then His will is this. See how in the 
285 form of narrative it is teaching. “And see That Just One, and hear the voice of His mouth. For thou 
shalt be His witness unto all men of what thou hast seen and heard. And see,” he says, “that Just 
One.” (v. 15.) For the present he says no more than this: if He is Just, they are guilty. “And hear 
the voice of His mouth.” See how high he raises the fact! “For thou shalt be His witness—for this, 
because thou wilt not betray the sight and hearing (1.e. “prove false to”)—“both of what thou hast 
seen, and of what thou hast heard:” by means of both the senses he claims his faith, fulness—“to 
all men. And now why tarriest thou? arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on His 


1087 Perhaps it should be, “And he too, not an alien:” viz. being a “devout man according to the Law:” as above, he says of 


Ananias, oUtwe obdév dAAStpIOv EoTt. 
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name.” (v. 16.) Here it is a great thing he has uttered. For he said not, “Be baptized in His name:” 
but, “calling on the name of Christ.” It shows that He is God: since it is not lawful to “call upon” 
any other, save God. Then he shows also, that he himself was not compelled: for, “I said,” says he, 
“What must I do?” Nothing is (left) without witness: no; he brings forward the witness of a whole 
city, seeing they had beheld him led by the hand. But see the prophecy fulfilled. “To all men,” it 
is said. For he did become a witness to Him, and a witness as it ought to be; by what he suffered, 
by what he did, and by what he said. Such witnesses ought we also to be, and not to betray the 
things we have been entrusted withal: I speak not only of doctrines, but also of the manner of life. 

For observe: because he had seen, because he had heard, he bears witness to all men, and nothing 
hindered him. We too bear witness (Mod. text “have heard’) that there is a Resurrection and 
numberless good things: we are bound to bear witness of this to all men. “Yes, and we do bear 
witness,” you will say, “and do believe.” How; when ye act the contrary? Say now: if any one 
should call himself a Christian, and then having apostatized should hold with the Jews, would this 
testimony suffice? By no means: for men would desire the testimony which is borne by the actions. 
Just so, if we say that there is a Resurrection and numberless good things, and then despise those 
things and prefer the things here, who will believe us? Not what we say, but what we do, is what 
all men look to. “Thou shalt be a witness,” it says, “unto all men:” not only to the friendly, but also 
to the unbelievers: for this is what witnesses are for; not to persuade those who know, but those 
who know not. Let us be trustworthy witnesses. But how shall we be trustworthy? By the life we 
lead. The Jews assaulted him: our passions assault us, bidding us abjure our testimony. But let us 
not obey them: we are witnesses from God. (Christ) is judged that He is not God:'%* He has sent 
us to bear witness to Him. Let us bear witness and persuade those who have to decide the point: if 
we do not bear witness, we have to answer for their error also. But if in a court of justice, where 
worldly matters come in question, nobody would receive a witness full of numberless vices, much 
less here, where such (and so great) are the matters to be considered. We say, that we have heard 
Christ, and that we believe the things which He has promised: Show it, say they, by your works: 
for your life bears witness of the contrary—that ye do not believe. Say, shall we look at the 
money-getting people, the rapacious, the covetous? the people that mourn and wail, that build and 
busy themselves in all sorts of things, as though they were never to die? “Ye do not believe that ye 
shall die, a thing so plain and evident: and how shall we believe you when ye bear witness?” For 
there are, there are many men, whose state of mind is just as if they were not to die. For when in a 
lengthened old age they set about building and planting, when will they take death into their 
calculations? It will be no small punishment to us that we were called to bear witness, but were not 
able to bear witness of the things that we have seen. We have seen Angels with our eyes, yea, more 
clearly than those who have (visibly) beheld them. We shall be (Mod. text “Then let us be’’) witnesses 
to Christ: for not those only are “martyrs,” (or witnesses, whom we so call), but ourselves also. 


1068 Kptvetat tap dvOpwmoic (tioiv 6 O€dc add. mod. text) ti obK Zot OEdc. The subject, not expressed, is Christ. He is 


brought before the bar of men’s judgment for trial whether He be God: so below tovc d1xdovtas. 
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This is why they are called martyrs, because when bidden to abjure (the faith), they endure all 
things, that they may speak the truth: and we, when we are bidden by our passions to abjure, let us 
not be overcome. Gold saith: Say that Christ is not Christ. Then listen not to it as to God, but despise 
its biddings. The evil lusts'’°” “profess that they know God, but in works they deny Him.” (Tit. i. 
16.) For this is not to witness, but the contrary. And indeed that others should deny (Him) is nothing 
wonderful: but that we who have been called to bear witness should deny Him, is a grievous and 
IN a heinous thing: this of all things does the greatest hurt to our cause. “It shall be to (your)selves for 
286 a testimony.” (Luke xxi. 13), He saith: but (this is) when we ourselves stand to it firmly. If we 
would all bear witness to Christ, we should quickly persuade the greater number of the heathen. It 
is a great thing, my beloved, the life (one leads). Let a man be savage as a beast, let him openly 
condemn thee on account of thy doctrine,'°” yet he secretly approves, yet he will praise, yet he will 
admire. For say, whence can an excellent life proceed? From no source, except from a Divine Power 
working in us. “What if there be heathen also of such a character?” If anywhere any of them be 
such, it is partly from nature, partly from vainglory. Wilt thou learn what a brilliancy there is in a 
good life, what a force of persuasion it has? Many of the heretics have thus prevailed, and while 
their doctrines are corrupt, yet the greater part of men out of reverence for their (virtuous) life did 
not go on to examine their doctrine: and many even condemning them on account of their doctrine, 
reverence them on account of their life: not rightly indeed, but still so it is, that they do thus feel 
(towards them). This has brought slanders on the awful articles of our creed, this has turned 
everything upside down, that no one takes any account of good living: this is a mischief to the faith. 
We say that Christ is God; numberless other arguments we bring forward, and this one among the 
rest, that He has persuaded all men to live rightly: but this is the case with few. The badness of the 
life is a mischief to the doctrine of the Resurrection, to that of the immortality of the soul, to that 
of the Judgment: many other (false doctrines) too it draws on with itself, fate, necessity, denial of 
a Providence. For the soul being immersed in numberless vices, by way of consolations to itself 
tries to devise these, that it may not be pained in having to reflect that there is a Judgment, and that 
virtue and vice lie in our own power. (Such a) life works numberless evils, it makes men beasts, 
and more irrational than beasts: for what things are in each several nature of the beasts, these it has 
often collected together in one man, and turned everything upside down. This is why the devil has 
brought in the doctrine of Fate: this is why he has said that the world is without a Providence (Hom. 
i. p. 15): this is why he advances his hypothesis of good natures, and evil natures, and his hypothesis 


109 Mod. text adds: “say the same: but be not thou seduced, but stand nobly that it may not be said of us also, They profess,” 


100) Kav pavepdc ov katayivwoxn (B. C. -e1) 81a to Séyya, aAA’ dod€éxetar k. t. A. Ben. retains this, in the sense, saltem 
aperte non damnabit propter dogma: taking «dv in different senses in this and the former clause. Ed. Par. Ben. 2, Legendum 
videtur pavepass obv Katay. Licet sit quispiam valde efferus, licet aperte ob dogma condemnet, at clam etc. Erasm. Etiam si 
per dogma non condemnetur. The emendation is sure and easy: Kav pavep@c LOY xatayivwoxn. So below, MoAAoi 5€ Kai 


KATAYIVMoKOVTES AUTO S10 10 Sdyya, aidodvton d10 tov Piov. 
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of evil (uncreated and) without beginning, and material (in its essence): and, in short, all the rest 
of it, that he may ruin our life. For it is not possible for a man who is of such a life either to recover 
himself from corrupt doctrines, or to remain in a sound faith: but of inevitable necessity he must 
receive all this. For I do not think, for my part, that of those who do not live aright, there could be 
easily found any who do not hold numberless satanical devices—as, that there is a nativity (or 
birth-fate) (yéveoic), that things happen at random, that all is hap-hazard and chance-medley. 
Wherefore I beseech you let us have a care for good living, that we may not receive evil doctrines. 
Cain received for punishment that he should be (ever) groaning and trembling. (Gen. iv. 14.) Such 
are the wicked, and being conscious within themselves of numberless bad things, often they start 
out of their sleep, their thoughts are full of tumult, their eyes full of perturbation; everything is 
fraught for them with misgivings, everything alarms them, their soul is replete with grievous 
expectation and cowardly apprehension, contracted with impotent fear and trembling. Nothing can 
be more effeminate than such a soul, nothing more inane.'*”' Like madmen, it has no self-possession. 
For it were well for it that in the enjoyment of calm and quiet it were enabled to take knowledge 
of its proper nobility. But when all things terrify and throw it into perturbation, dreams, and words, 
and gestures, and forebodings, indiscriminately, when will it be able to look into itself, being thus 
troubled and amazed? Let us therefore do away with its fear, let us break asunder its bonds. For 
were there no other punishment, what punishment could exceed this—to be living always in fear, 
never to have confidence, never to be at ease? Therefore knowing these things assuredly, let us 
keep ourselves in a state of calm and be careful to practise virtue, that maintaining both sound 
doctrines and an upright life, we may without offence pass through this life present, and be enabled 
to attain unto the good things which God hath promised to them that love Him, through the grace 
and mercy of His only-begotten Son, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be 
glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


= Homily XLVI. 


Acts XXII. 17—20 


lol Old text &nydtepov: a word unknown to the Lexicons, and of doubtful meaning. If we could suppose a comparative of 
the perfect participle in xw¢ (analogous to the comparison of gppwuévos and éouevos), éEeotnKdtepov would suit the sense 
very well: but such a form seems to be quite unexampled.—Mod. text dvontdétepov. Then: “Even as madmen have no 
self-possession, so this has no self-possession. When therefore is this to come to consciousness of itself, having such a dizziness; 


which it were well,” etc. 
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“And it came to pass, that, when I was come again to Jerusalem, even while I prayed in the temple, 
I was in a trance; and saw him saying unto me, Make haste, and get thee quickly out of 
Jerusalem: for they will not receive thy testimony concerning me. And I said, Lord, they know 
that I imprisoned and beat in every synagogue them that believed on thee: and when the blood 
of thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also was standing by, and consenting unto his death, and 
kept the raiment of them that slew him.” 


See how he thrusts himself (into danger), I came, he says, after that vision, “to Jerusalem. I was 
in a trance,” etc. Again, this is without witness: but observe, the witness follows from the result. 
He said, “They will not receive thy testimony:” they did not receive it. And yet from calculations 
of reason the surmise should have been this, that they would assuredly receive him. For I was the 
man that made war upon the Christians: so that they ought to have received him. Here he establishes 
two things: both that they are without excuse, since they persecuted him contrary to all likelihood 
or calculation of reason; and, that Christ was God, as prophesying things contrary to expectation, 
and as not looking to past things, but fore-knowing the things to come. How then does He say, “He 
shall bear My name before the Gentiles and kings and children of Israel?” (Acts ix. 15.) Not, 
certainly persuade. Besides which, on other occasions we find the Jews were persuaded, but here 
they were not. Where most of all they ought to have been persuaded, as knowing his former zeal 
(in their cause), here they were not persuaded. “And when the blood of Thy martyr Stephen,” etc. 
See where again his discourse terminates, namely, in the forcible main point (gig TO toxupov 
KepaAaiov): that it was he that persecuted, and not only persecuted but killed, nay, had he ten 
thousand hands (uuptatc xepotv dvaipov) would have used them all to kill Stephen. He reminded 
them of the murderous spirit heinously indulged (by him and them). Then of course above all they 
would not endure him, since this convicted them; and truly the prophecy was having its fulfilment: 
great the zeal, vehement the accusation, and the Jews themselves witnesses of the truth of Christ! 
“And he said unto me, Depart: for I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles. And they gave him 
audience unto this word, and then lifted up their voices, and said, Away with such a fellow from 
the earth: for it is not fit that he should live.” (v. 21, 22.) The Jews!°” would not endure to hear out 


all his harangue,'’” but excessively fired by their wrath, they shouted, it says, “Away with him; for 


lo2 The sense is confused in old text by misplacing the portions of sacred text. Mod. text “witnesses of the truth of Christ 
speaking boldly. But the Jews,” etc. v. 21-24, which verses are followed in old text by prot: aipe abtov ob yap KaOjKEL ADTOV 
Civ. Below, mod. text “‘or the Jews themselves also,” and omits “or if it were not so, to have ordered him to be scourged.” 

103 The words, “I will send thee to the Gentiles,” were those at which the Jews took offence. That a word should come from 
heaven to Paul in the Temple, commanding him to leave the chosen people and the Holy City and go to the uncircumcised 
heathen, was a statement verging upon blasphemy. This admission they would regard as proof of Paul’s apostasy from Moses. 


It implied that he regarded the heathen as standing upon the same plane as themselves. The thought roused all their native bigotry. 
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it is not fit that he should live. And as they cried out, and cast off their clothes, and threw dust into 

the air, the tribune commanded him to be brought into the castle, and bade that he should be examined 

by scourging; that he might know wherefore they cried so against him.” (v. 23, 24.) Whereas both 

the tribune ought to have examined whether these things were so—yes, and the Jews themselves 
too—or, if they were not so, to have ordered him to be scourged, he “bade examine him by scourging, 

that he might know for what cause they so clamored against him.” And yet he ought to have learnt 

from those clamorers, and to have asked whether they laid hold upon aught of the things spoken: 
instead of that, without more ado he indulges his arbitrary will and pleasure, and acts with a view 

to gratify them: for he did not look to this, how he should do a righteous thing, but only how he 
might stop their rage unrighteous as it was. “And as they bound him with thongs,'°” Paul said unto 

the centurion that stood by, Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman and uncondemned?” 

NN (v. 25.) Paul lied not, God forbid: for he was a Roman:'®” if there was nothing else, he would have 
288 been afraid (to pretend this), lest he should be found out, and suffer a worse punishment. (See 
Sueton. Vit. Claud. §25.) And observe he does not say it peremptorily (amAdc), but, “Is it lawful 

for you?” The charges brought are two, both its being without examination, and his being a Roman. 

They held this as a great privilege, at that time: for they say that (it was only) from the time of 
Hadrian that all'°’° were named Romans, but of old it was not so. He would have been contemptible 

had he been scourged: but as it is, he puts them into greater fear (than they him). Had they scourged 


Beyond “this word” they would not hear him, nor did they think that one who should so estimate the privileges and character of 
the Jews as compared with the Gentiles was fit to live-—G.B.S. 

1074 Mpo€étetvav avtov toic ivaorv is commonly rendered, as here, “When they stretched him out, or bound him with thongs.” 
But this rendering seems to overlook the force of mp6 in the verb and the force of the article toic. The preferable interpretation 
seems to be, (Thayer’s Lex.): “When they had stretched him out for the thongs, i.e. to receive the blows of the thongs, by tying 
him up to a beam or pillar.” (So Meyer, DeWette, Lechler, Gloag)—G.B.S. 

1095 Mod. text entirely mistaking the sense, interpolates, “On which account also the tribune fears on hearing it. And why, 
you will say, did he fear?” as if it meant, The tribune would have been afraid to be condemned for this, etc. 

1096 Meaning that all provincial subjects of the Roman Empire came to be called Romans, only in the time of this Emperor: 
therefore in St. Paul’s time it was a great thing to be able to call one’s self a Roman. If it means, “All the citizens of Tarsus,” 
the remark is not apposite. Certain it is that Tarsus, an urbs libera by favor of M. Anthony, enjoyed neither jus coloniarum nor 
jus civitatis until long afterwards, and the Apostle was not a Roman because a citizen of Tarsus. This however is not the point 
of St. Chrysostom’s remark. In the Catena and CEcumen. it will be seen, that in later times the extended use of the name “Roman” 
as applied to all subjects of the Roman Empire made a difficulty in the understanding of this passage. Thus Ammonius takes it 
that St. Paul was a “Roman,” because a native of Tarsus which was subject to the Romans (so (Ec.): and that the Jews themselves 
for the like reason were Romans; but these scorned the appellation as a badge of servitude; Paul on the contrary avouched it, 
setting an example of submission to the powers that be.—After this sentence mod. text interpolates, “Or also he called himself 


a Roman to escape punishment: for,” etc. 
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him, they would also have dismissed'®” the whole matter, or even have killed him; but as it is, the 
result is not so. See how God permits many (good results) to be brought about quite in a human 
way, both in the case of the Apostles and of the rest (of mankind). Mark how they suspected the 
thing to be a pretext,'°” and that in calling himself a Roman, Paul lied: perhaps surmising this from 
his poverty. “When the centurion heard that, he went and told the tribune, saying, Take heed what 
thou doest: for this man is a Roman. Then the tribune came, and said unto him, Tell me, art thou a 
Roman? He said, Yea. And the tribune answered, With a great sum obtained I this freedom. And 
Paul said, But I was free born. Then straightway they departed from him which should have examined 
him: and the tribune also was afraid, after he knew that he was a Roman, and because he had bound 
him.” (v. 26—29.)—“But I,” he says, “was free born.” So then his father also was a Roman. What 
then comes of this? He bound him, and brought him down to the Jews.'*” “On the morrow, because 
he would have known the certainty whereof he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him from his 
bands, and commanded the chief priests and all their council to appear, and brought Paul down, 
and set him before them.” (v. 30.) He discourses not now to the multitude, nor to the people. “And 
Paul, earnestly beholding the council, said, Men and brethren, I have lived in all good conscience 
before God until this day.” (ch. xxii. 1.) What he means is this: I am not conscious to myself of 
having wronged you at all, or of having done anything worthy of these bonds. What then said the 
high priest?'°*° Right justly, and ruler-like, and mildly: “And the high priest Ananias commanded 
them that stood by him to smite him on the mouth. Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall: for sittest thou to judge me after the law, and commandest me to be smitten 
contrary to the law? And they that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high priest? Then said Paul, 
I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest: for it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
ruler of thy people.’’!°*! (v. 3-5.) Because “I knew not that he was high priest.” Some say, Why 
then does he defend himself as if it was matter of accusation, and adds, “Thou shalt not speak evil 
of the ruler of thy people?” For if he were not the ruler, was it right for no better reason than that 


1071 TAapeTEWWav cv: mod. text (after Cat.) needlessly alters to napétpeWav. 

108 TPd@Pacw Eivor TO Mpayua Kai TO Eineiv abtOv ‘Pwuaiov tov MabAov: Kai fows....We read t@ eineiv and kai pevdeo0a1 
Tov II. tows. Mod. text “But the tribune by answering, ‘with a great sum,’ etc., shows that he suspected it to be a pretext, Paul’s 
saying that he was a Roman: and perhaps he surmised this from Paul’s apparent insignificance.” 

109 Mod. text interpolates: “So far was it from being a falsehood, his saying, etc., that he also gained by it, being loosed from 
his chains. And in what way, hear.”’ And below, altering the sense: “He no longer speaks to the tribune, but to the multitude and 
the whole people.” 

1080 Mod. text “When he ought to have been pricked to the heart, because (Paul) had been unjustly bound to gratify them, he 
even adds a further wrong, and commands him to be beaten: which is plain from the words subjoined.” 

1081 Mod. text “Now some say, that he knowing it speaks ironically (or feigns ignorance, eipwvev_etat); but it seems to me, 
that he did not at all know that it was the high priest: otherwise he would even have honored him: wherefore,” etc. In old text 


Tivéc pao, placed before dt1 ovK dev, K. T. A. requires to be transposed. 
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to abuse (him or any) other? He says himself, “Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer 
it” (1 Cor. iv. 12); but here he does the contrary, and not only reviles, but curses.'°’ They are the 
words of boldness, rather than of anger; he did not choose to appear in a contemptible light to the 
tribune. For suppose the tribune himself had spared to scourge him, only as he was about to be 
delivered up to the Jews, his being beaten by their servants would have more emboldened him: this 
is why Paul does not attack the servant, but the person who gave the order. But that saying, “Thou 
IN whited wall, and dost thou sit to judge me after the law?” (is) instead of, Being (thyself) a culprit: 
289 as if he had said, And (thyself) worthy of stripes without number. See accordingly how greatly they 
were struck with his boldness; for whereas the point was to have overthrown the whole matter, they 
rather commend him.'°* (infra, v. 9.) “For it is written,” etc. He wishes to show that he thus speaks, 
not from fear, nor because (Ananias) did not deserve to be called this, but from obedience to the 
law in this point also. And indeed I am fully persuaded that he did not know that it was the high 
priest,'*** since he had returned now after a long interval, and was not in the habit of constant 
intercourse with the Jews; seeing him too in the midst among many others: for the high priest was 
no longer easy to be seen at a glance, there being many of them and diverse.'** So, it seems to me, 
in this also he spoke with a view to his plea against them: by way of showing that he does obey the 

law; therefore he (thus) exculpates himself. 


1082 Mod. text “Away with the thought: he appears to have done neither the one nor the other: but to one accurately considering 
it, the words,” etc. 

1083 Mapatvovor, all our mss. But Erasm. debacchantur, and all the Edd. napoivotdovv, contrary to the sense. 

1084 Other interpretations are given in the Catena and CEcum. “Anonym.: The high priest being a hypocrite deserved to be 
called a ‘whited wall.’ Whence also Paul says he did not even know him as high priest, since it is the work of a high priest to 
save the flock put under his charge: but this man made havoc upon it, etc. Severus: Paul justly reproached him, but then, as if 
repenting, said: ‘I knew not,’ etc. Not know that he was high priest? Then how saidst thou, ‘And sittest thou to judge me?’—But 
he pretends ignorance: an ignorance which does no harm, but is an ‘economy’ (oikovopotoav): for reserve (METAXELPIOHOG) 
may be more forcible than speaking out (mappnota): an unseasonable napprota often hinders the truth: a seasonable peta. as 
often advances it.” 

1085 Other methods of dealing with Paul’s much debated statement: “I did not know that he was the high priest,” besides the 
view given in the text (with which agree Beza, Wolff, Lechler, et al.) are: (1) Paul did not perceive who it was that addressed 
him and thus did not know that it was the high priest whom he rebuked (Alford). (2) Paul did not acknowledge Ananias to be 
high priest; he would not recognize so unjust a man as a real high priest (Calvin, Meyer, Stier). (3) Ananias was not high priest 
at this time (Lightfoot, Whiston, Lewin). (4) Paul did not recollect or consider that it was the high priest whom he was addressing 
(Bengel, Olshausen, Neander, Schaff, Hackett, Conybeare and Howson, Gloag). In this view Paul apologizes for his rash words, 
spoken inadvertently and without reflection, by adding: “for it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” 
Baur and Zeller suppose that the apostle never said what he is reported as saying. The choice appears to lie between views (2) 


and (4).—G.B.S. 
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(Recapitulation.) (b) But let us review what has been said. (a) “And when I was came again to 
Jerusalem,” etc. (v. 17.) How was it,'°* that being a Jew, and there brought up and taught, he did 
not stay there? Nor did he abide there, unless he had a mind to furnish numberless occasions against 
him: everywhere just like an exile, fleeing about from place to place. (c) “While I prayed in the 
temple,” he says, “it came to pass that I was in a trance.” (To show) that it was not simply a phantom 
of the imagination, therefore “while he prayed” (the Lord) stood by him. And he shows that it was 
not from fear of their dangers that he fled, but because they would “not receive” his “testimony.” 
(v. 18.) But why said he “They know I imprisoned?” (v. 19.) Not to gainsay Christ, but because he 
wished to learn this which was so contrary to all reasonable expectation. Christ, however, did not 
teach him (this),'°*’ but only bade him depart, and he obeys: so obedient is he. “And they lifted up 
their voices,” it says, “‘and said, Away with him: it is not fit that this fellow should live.” (v. 22.) 
Nay, ye are the persons not fit to live; not he, who in everything obeys God. O villains and murderers! 
“And shaking out their clothes,” it says, “they threw dust into the air” (v. 23), to make insurrection 
more fierce, because they wished to frighten the governor.’ And observe; they do not say what 
the charge was, as in fact they had nothing to allege, but only think to strike terror by their shouting. 
“The tribune commanded,” etc. and yet he ought to have learnt from the accusers, “wherefore they 
cried so against him. And as they bound him, etc. And the chief captain was afraid, after he learnt 
that he was a Roman.” Why then it was no falsehood. “On the morrow, because he would know 
the certainty wherefore he was accused of the Jews, etc., he brought him down before the council.” 
(v. 24-30.) This he should have done at the outset. He brought him in, loosed. This above all the 
Jews would not know what to make of.'°* “And Paul,” it says, “earnestly beholding them.” It shows 


1086 Mod. text omits the whole of the portion marked (a). The sense is: St. Paul is concerned to explain how it was that having 
been bred and taught in Jerusalem, he did not remain there. It was by command of Christ in a vision that he departed. In fact he 
could not stay there unless, etc. Accordingly we find him everywhere fleeing about from place to place, like one exiled from his 
own land. The words which are corrupt, are: ob éxet Zuevev; ovde éxet dietpibev(ovde yap eEfjv éxet Siatpiferv?) ei wn pvpia 
Kat’ avtav (adtob A) kataoKevdoat (sic) Ode navtaxod: KabdmEp tis PUyas TEPLPVYOV. 

1087 TO oUtw Mapadogéov, viz. that the Jews would not receive the testimony of one, who from his known history had, of all 
men, the greatest claim to be heard by them: “‘Lord, they know,’ etc., therefore surely they will listen to me.” (So St. Chrysostom 
constantly interprets these words: see Cat. in loco.) But Christ did not gratify his wish for information on this point: He only 
bade him depart.—The innovator, who has greatly disfigured this Homily by numerous interpolations, has here: “did not teach 
him what he must do.” 

1088 Better: “they cast off their clothes” as a signal of their anger and readiness to stone Paul. Others understand it to mean: 
waving their garments as a signal of their assent to the exclamations against Paul of those who were near.—G.B.S. 

1089 TOUTO UdALota Ndproav av ot Tovdatior: i.e. perhaps “they would be at a loss to know the reason of his being brought 
before them loosed, not knowing what had passed between him and the tribune.” Mod. text amplifies: “This he ought to have 
done at the outset, and neither to have bound him, nor have wished to scourge him, but to have left him, as having done nothing 


such as that he should be put in bonds. ‘And he loosed him,’ it says, etc. This above all the Jews knew not what to make of.” 
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his boldness, and how it awed them (to évtpentikdv). “Then the high priest Ananias.” etc. (ch. 
xxill. 1, 2.) Why, what has he said that was affronting? What is he beaten for? Why what hardihood, 
N\ what shamelessness! Therefore (Paul) set him down (with a rebuke): “God shall smite thee thou 
290 whited wall.” (v. 3.) Accordingly (Ananias) himself is put to a stand, and dares not say a word: 
only those about him could not bear Paul’s boldness. They saw a man ready to die’”° * * * for if 
this was the case, (Paul) had but to hold his peace, and the tribune would have taken him, and gone 
his way; he would have sacrificed him to them. He both shows that he suffers willingly what he 
suffers, and thus excuses himself before them, not that he wished to excuse himself to them—since 
as for those, he even strongly condemns them—but for the sake of the people.'”! “Violating the 
law, commandest thou me to be beaten?” Well may he say so: for to kill a man who had done (them) 
no injury, and that an innocent person, was a violating of the law. For neither was it abuse that was 
spoken by him, unless one would call Christ’s words abusive, when He says, “Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, for ye are like unto whited walls.” (Matt. xxiii. 27.) True, you will say: but 
if he had said it before he had been beaten, it would have betokened not anger, but boldness. But 
I have mentioned the reason of this.'°” And (at this rate) we often find Christ Himself “speaking 
abusively” to the Jews when abused by them; as when He says, “Do not think that I will accuse 
you.” (John v. 45.) But this is not abuse, God forbid. See, with what gentleness he addresses these 
men: “I wist not,” he says, “that he was God’s high priest” (v. 4, 5): and, (to show) that he was not 
dissembling (eipwvev_etar) he adds, “Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” He even 
confesses him to be still ruler. Let us also learn the gentleness also,'? that in both the one and the 
other we may be perfect. For one must look narrowly into them, to learn what the one is and what 
the other: narrowly, because these virtues have their corresponding vices hard by them: mere 


1080 eidov &vOpwnov Savatévta’ Ei yap TobTO Tv, Kav éoiynoev’ Kal Aabwv abtov anfAVev’ Kav eEE5wxev abtov adtoic 6 
xtAtapxoc. The meaning (see above p. 289.) may be: “The wrong was not to be put up with, for to hold his peace under such 
treatment would have been to embolden the tribune to sacrifice him to his enemies, as a person who might be insulted with 
impunity.” But the passage is corrupt: perhaps it should be obk (mod. text has obtwe) eiSov dvOp. Sav. “They did not see before 
them one who was willing to die, i.e. to let them take away his life. For if this were the case, he had but to hold his peace, and 
the tribune would,” etc. Mod. text “In such wise saw they a man ready to die; and they would not endure it. ‘I knew not that he 
was the high priest.’ Why then: the rebuke was of ignorance. For if this were not the case, Kav Aabov abtov anfjA8e Kai ovK 
gotynoe, Kav e€éd5wxev, k.T. A.” 

1091 Mod. text quite perverting the sense: “Obeying the law, not from a wish to show (évdetEao8a1) to them: for those he had 


even strongly condemned. For the law’s sake, therefore, he defends himself, not for the sake of the people, with reason,” etc. 


102 Viz. it was because he did not choose to let the tribune despise him, p. 289. And so mod. text adds, dt1 obx EBovAETO 
KatappovnOrjvat. 
108 Md€wuev Kai trv emtetKetav, i.e. Paul’s as well as his tapprota. Mod. text “Let us then also learn gentleness.” 
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forwardness passing itself off for boldness, mere cowardice for gentleness:'°“ and need being to 
scan them, lest any person possessing the vice should seem to have the virtue: which would be just 
as if a person should fancy that he was cohabiting with the mistress, and not know that it was the 
servant-maid. What then is gentleness, and what mere cowardice? When others are wronged, and 
we do not take their part, but hold our peace, this is cowardice: when we are the persons ill-treated, 
and we bear it, this is gentleness. What is boldness? Again the same, when others are the persons 
for whom we contend. What forwardness? When it is in our own cause that we are willing to fight. 
So that magnanimity and boldness go together, as also (mere) forwardness and (mere) cowardice. 
For he that (does not) resent on his own behalf,'®° will hardly but resent on behalf of others: and 
he that does not stand up for his own cause, will hardly fail to stand up for others. For when our 
habitual disposition is pure from passion, it admits virtue also. Just as a body when free from fever 
admits strength, so the soul, unless it be corrupted by the passions, admits strength. It betokens 
great strength, this gentleness; it needs a generous and a gallant soul, and one of exceeding loftiness, 
this gentleness. Or, think you, is it a small thing to suffer ill, and not be exasperated? Indeed one 
would not err if in speaking of the disposition to stand up for our neighbors, one should call it the 
spirit of manly courage. For he that has had the strength to be able to overcome so strong a passion 
(as this of selfishness), will have the strength to dare the attack on another. For instance, these are 
two passions, cowardice and anger: if thou have overcome anger, it is very plain that thou overcomest 
cowardice also: but thou gettest the mastery over anger, by being gentle: therefore (do so) with 
cowardice also, and thou wilt be manly. Again, if thou hast not got the better of anger, thou art 
become forward (and pugnacious); but not having got the better of this, neither canst thou get the 
iN better of fear; consequently, thou wilt be a coward too: and the case is the same as with the body; 
291 if it be weak, it is quickly overcome both by cold and heat: for such is the ill temperament, but the 
good temperament is able to stand all (changes). Again, greatness of soul is a virtue, and hard by 
it stands prodigality: economy is a virtue, the being a good manager; hard by it stands parsimony 
and meanness. Come, let us again collate and compare the virtues (with their vices). Well, then, 
the prodigal person is not to be called great-minded. How should he? The man who is overcome 
by numberless passions, how should he be great of soul? For this is not despising money; it is only 
the being ordered about by other passions: for just as a man, if he were at the beck and bidding of 
robbers to obey their orders, could not be free (so it is here). His large spending does not come of 


104 OTL MAPVPEOTEOLV AdTAIC at KaKIal, TH MEV Mapprot& 139° Opaovrtns tH SE Emterket& 139° avavdpta. It is seldom possible 
to match the ethical terms of one language with exact equivalents in another. Here ®paovtng, as opposed to napprota “courage 
in speaking one’s mind,” is not merely “audacity,” or “hardihood,” or “pugnacity,” or “the spirit of the bully,” though it may be 
applied to all these. On the whole, “forwardness” seems to be most suitable for the antithesis: the one character comes forward 
boldly and speaks up in the cause of truth and justice; the other thrusts itself forward, in its own cause, for resentment of wrongs 
done to one’s self. Below, in connection with &vavdpia it means what we call “bullying.” 

1095 All our mss. 6 yap bnép Exvtod un dAyav, dvoKdAws UTEP EtEpwv GAyroel, but Sav. marg. ovK dAyrjoe1: which we adopt 


as indispensable to the sense. In the next sentence, C. omits the ur before duvvwv, and A. the ovk before duvveitan. 
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his contempt of money, but simply from his not knowing how to dispose of it properly: else, were 
it possible both to keep it and to lay it out on his pleasure, this is what he would like. But he that 
spends his money on fit objects, this is the man of high soul: for it is truly a high soul, that which 
is not in slavery to passion, which accounts money to be nothing. Again, economy is a good thing: 
for thus that will be the best manager, who spends in a proper manner, and not at random without 
management. But parsimony is not the same thing with this. For the former'®*® indeed, not even 
when an urgent necessity demands, touches the principal of his money: but the latter will be brother 
to the former. Well, then, we will put together the man of great soul, and the prudent economist, 
as also the prodigal and the mean man: for both of these are thus affected from littleness of soul, 
as those others are (from the opposite). Let us not then call him high-souled, who simply spends, 
but him who spends aright: nor let us call the economical manager mean and parsimonious, but 
him who is unseasonably sparing of his money. 

What a quantity of wealth that rich man spent, “who was clothed in purple and fine linen?” 
(Luke xvi. 19.) But he was not high-souled: for his soul was possessed by an unmerciful disposition 
and by numberless lusts: how then should it be great? Abraham had a great soul, spending as he 
did for the reception of his guests, killing the calf, and, where need was, not only not sparing his 
property, but not even his life. If then we see a person having his sumptuous table, having his harlots 
and his parasites, let us not call him a man of a great mind, but a man of an exceedingly little mind. 
For see how many passions he is enslaved and subject to—gluttony, inordinate pleasure, flattery: 
but him who is possessed by so many, and cannot even escape one of them, how can any one call 
magnanimous? Nay, then most of all let us call him little-minded, when he spends the most: for 
the more he spends, the more does he show the tyranny of those passions: for had they not 
excessively got the mastery over him, he would not have spent to excess. Again, if we see a person, 
giving nothing to such people as these, but feeding the poor, and succoring those in need, himself 
keeping a mean table—him let us call an exceedingly high-souled man: for it is truly a mark of a 
great soul, to despise one’s own comfort, but to care for that of others. For tell me, if you should 
see a person despising all tyrants, and holding their commands of no account, but rescuing from 
their tyranny those who are oppressed and evil entreated; would you not think this a great man? So 
let us account of the man in this case also. The passions are the tyrant: if then we despise them, we 
shall be great: but if we rescue others also from them, we shall be far greater, as being sufficient 
not only for ourselves, but for others also. But if any one, at a tyrant’s bidding, beat some other of 


10% "Exeivoc uv yap obdE avayKatac dnortobons xpEtac, Tis Ovotac &ntETal TOV xpnUdtwv, oUTOC 5é Exe{fvov yévolto av 
&5eA@éc. We leave this as it stands, evidently corrupt. Something is wanting after oto Sé. “The former, the oikovoyikds, is 
careful not to touch his principal or capital, but will confine his outlay within his income: the latter,” etc. But o0dé dvayx. am. 
xpetac is hardly suitable in the former case, and should rather come after obtoc 5¢ “the latter, the niggard, though the need be 
ever so urgent, has not the heart to touch either principal or income”—or something to that effect. Then perhaps, mé¢ obv obTOC 
éxetvou yéevoito av a&deA@éc; Mod. text “For the former spends all upon proper objects; the latter, not even when urgent need 


requires, touches the principal of his money. The oixov. therefore will to brother to the peyaAdw.” 
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his subjects, is this greatness of soul? No, indeed: but the extreme of slavery, in proportion as he 
is great. And now also there is set before us (1poxeita1) a soul that is a noble one and a free: but 
this the prodigal has ordered to be beaten by his passions: the man then that beats himself, shall we 
call high-souled? By no means. Well then * *, but let us see what is greatness of soul, and what 
prodigality; what is economy, and what meanness; what is gentleness, and (what) dulness and 
cowardice; what boldness, and what forwardness: that having distinguished these things from each 
other, we may be enabled to pass (this life) well-pleasing to the Lord, and to attain unto the good 
things promised, through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, to Whom be the glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


=a Homily XLIX.1” 


Acts XXIII. 6-8 


“But when Paul perceived that the one part were Sadducees, and the other Pharisees, he cried out 
in the council, Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee: of the hope and 
resurrection of the dead I am called in question. And when he had so said, there arose a 
dissension between the Pharisees and the Sadducees: and the multitude was divided. For the 
Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit: but the Pharisees confess 
both.” 


Again he discourses simply as man, and he does not on all occasions alike enjoy the benefit of 
supernatural aid. “I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee:”'”* both in this, and in what comes after 
it, he wished to divide the multitude, which had an evil unanimity against him. And he does not 
speak a falsehood here either: for he was a Pharisee by descent from his ancestors. “Of the hope 
and resurrection of the dead I am called in question.” For since they would not say for what reason 
they arraigned him, he is compelled therefore to declare it himself. “But the Pharisees,” it says, 
“confess both.” And yet there are three things: how then does he say both? “Spirit and Angel” is 


1097 This Homily is wanting in C. The mod. text swarms with interpolations. 
108 Kal Ev TOUT, viz. in saying “I am a Pharisee,” kai Ev t@ wEta tadta, i.e. “Of the hope of resurrection,” etc. Mod. text 
“but is also permitted to contribute somewhat of himself, which also he does and kai €v T., Kai €v T@ u. T. both on this occasion 


and on that which followed (?) he pleads for himself, wishing,” etc. 
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put as one.'°” When he is on their side, then they plead for him. “And there arose a great cry: and 
the scribes that were of the Pharisees’ part arose, and strove, saying, We find no evil in this man: 
but” (what) “if a spirit has spoken to him, or an angel?’””!! '!°' (v. 9.) Why did they not plead for 
him before this? Do you observe, how, when the passions give way, the truth is discovered? Where 
is the crime, say they, if an angel has spoken to him, or a spirit? Paul gives them no handle against 
him. “And when there arose a great dissension, the tribune, fearing lest Paul should have been 
pulled in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go down, and to take him by force from among 
them, and to bring him into the castle.” (v. 10.) The tribune is afraid of his being pulled in pieces, 
now that he has said that he is a Roman: and the matter was not without danger. Do you observe 
that Paul had a right to profess himself a Roman? Else, neither would (the tribune) have been afraid 
now. So it remains that the soldiers must bear him off by force. But when the wretches saw all to 
be without avail, they take the whole matter into their own hands, as they would fain have done 
before, but were prevented: and their wickedness stops nowhere, though it received so many checks: 
and yet how many things were providentially ordered, on purpose that they might settle down from 
their rage, and learn those things through which they might possibly recover themselves! But none 
the less do they set upon him. Sufficient for proof of his innocence was even this, that the man was 
saved when at the point to be pulled in pieces, and that with these so great dangers about him, he 
escaped them all. “And the night following the Lord stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer, 
Paul: for as thou hast testified of Me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome. And 


109 Mod. text “Either because spirit and angel is one, or because the term &pdtepa is taken not only of two but of three.” 
(This is taken from Ammonius in the Catena. The innovator adds): “the writer therefore uses it kataxpnotikdc, and not according 
to strict propriety.” 

1100 The last clause in the Vulgate text, p11) Oeopay@ypev, is unknown to St. Chrys., being in fact quite a modern addition. 
Chrys. interprets it as an aposiopesis—viz. motov €ykAnuay; St. Isidore of Pelusium in the Cat. to yap ei Hf €ott' tobT ott, fH Tv. 
EAdAnoev avt@ 1 &yyeAoc. Ammonius ibid. “Either the sentence is left incomplete, viz. but whether a spirit or an angel has 
spoken to him...is not certain: or, it is to be spoken as on the part of the Pharisees, EvS¢ (?) mv. x. t. A. that is, Behold, he is 
manifestly asserting the resurrection, taught (katnxn Pets) either by the Holy Ghost or by an angel the doctrine of the resurrection.” 
Mod. text using the latter: “Where is the crime, if an angel has spoken to him, if a spirit, and taught (katnynQeic) by him, he 
thus teaches the doctrine of the resurrection?” (and then, adopting the modern addition pn Geou.), “then let us not stand off from 
him, lest warring with him, we be found also fighting against God.” 

Hol The Pharisees were uniformly more favorably inclined to Christianity than the rival sect of the Sadducees. The latter, as 
disbelieving in the resurrection and the spirit-world, would be especially prejudiced against a system which made these tenets 
so central. The Pharisees, on the other hand, agreed on these points with Christianity. It is evident that in his defence here before 
the Sanhedrin Paul wishes to conciliate the Pharasaic party so far as can be done by emphasizing his own agreement with them 
respecting the resurrection. They, as believers in this doctrine, would have less prejudice against Paul’s teaching concerning 
Christ’s resurrection. In asserting his Pharasaic ancestry, Paul wishes to establish a point of connection with them and thus gain 


a foothold for the defence of his central truth of Christ’s resurrection, which justifies him in being His disciple and servant—G.B.S. 
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when it was day, certain of the Jews banded together, and bound themselves under a curse, saying 
that they would neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. And they were more than forty which 
L, had made this conspiracy.” (v. 11-13.) “They bound themselves under a curse,” it says. See how 
293 vehement and revengeful they are in their malice! What means, “bound under a curse?’”!!°? Why 
then those men are accused forever, seeing they did not kill Paul. And forty together. For such is 
the nature of that nation: when there needs concerting together for a good object, not even two 
concur with each other: but when it is for an evil object, the entire people does it. And they admit 
the rulers also as accomplices. “And they came to the chief priests and elders, and said, We have 
bound ourselves under a great curse that we will eat nothing until we have slain Paul. Now therefore 
ye with the council signify to the tribune that he bring him down unto you to-morrow, as though 
ye would enquire something more perfectly concerning him: and we, or ever he come near, are 
ready to kill him. And when Paul’s sister’s son heard of their lying in wait, he went and entered 
into the castle, and told Paul. Then Paul called one of the centurions unto him, and said, Bring this 
young man unto the tribune: For he hath a certain thing to tell him. So he took him, and brought 
him to the tribune, and said, Paul the prisoner called me unto him, and prayed me to bring this 
young man unto thee, who hath something to say unto thee. Then the tribune took him by the hand, 
and went with him aside privately, and asked him, What is that thou hast to tell me? And he said, 
the Jews have agreed to desire thee that thou wouldest bring down Paul to-morrow into the council, 
as though they would enquire somewhat of him more perfectly. But do not thou yield unto them 
for there lie in wait for him of them more than forty men, which have bound themselves with an 
oath, that they will neither eat nor drink till they have killed him: and now are they ready, looking 
for a promise from thee. So the tribune then let the young man depart, and charged him, See thou 
tell no man that thou hast showed these things to me.” (v. 14-22). Again he is saved by man’s 
forethought. And observe: Paul lets no man learn this, not even the centurion, that the matter might 
not become known. And the centurion having come, reported to the tribune. And it is well done of 
the tribune also, that he bids him keep it secret, that it might not become known: moreover he gives 
his orders to the centurions only, at the time when the thing was to be done: and so Paul is sent into 
Cesarea, that there too he might discourse in a greater theatre and before a more splendid audience: 
that so the Jews may not be able to say, “If we had seen Paul, we would have believed—if we had 
heard him teaching.” Therefore this excuse too is cut off from them. “And the Lord,” it said, “stood 
by him, and said, Be of good cheer: for as thou hast testified of Me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear 
witness also at Rome.” (Yet) even after He has appeared to him, He again suffers him to be saved 
by man’s means. And one may well be astonished at Paul;'' he was not taken aback, neither said, 


Ha To this question mod. text interpolates for answer from Ammonius in the Catena, “that is, they declared themselves to 
be out of the pale of the faith to Godward, if they should not do that which was determined against Paul.” 
1108 Kai &E1ov éxrAayfivai tov MabAov: (A. and Cat. omit this) ti 51] tobto; od Z0opuprOn, ovSé cine. Here mod. text rightly 


transposes ti 51 todto. 
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“Why, what is this? Have I then been deceived by Christ?” but he believed: yet, because he believed, 
he did not therefore sleep: no; what was in his own power by means of human wisdom, he did not 
abandon. “Bound themselves by a curse:” it was a kind of necessity that those men fastened on 
themselves by the curse. “That they would neither eat nor drink.” Behold fasting the mother of 
murder! Just as Herod imposed on himself that necessity by his oath, so also do these. For such are 
the devil’s (ways): under the pretext forsooth of piety he sets his traps. “And they came to the chief 
priests,” etc. And yet they ought to have come (to the tribune), ought to have laid a charge, and 
assembled a court of justice: for these are not the doings for priests, but for captains of banditti, 
these are not the doings for rulers, but for ruffians. They endeavor also to corrupt the ruler: but it 
was providentially ordered, to the intent that he also should learn of their plot. For not (only) by 
their having nothing to say, but also by their secret attempt, they convicted themselves that they 
were naught. It is likely too that after (Paul was gone) the chief priests came to (the tribune) making 


their request, and were put to shame. For!!™ 


of course he would not have liked either to deny or to 
grant their request. How came he to believe (the young man’s tale)? He did so in consequence of 

what had already taken place; because it was likely they would do this also. And observe their 
wickedness: they as good as laid a necessity on the chief priests also: for if they undertook so great 

a thing themselves, and engaged themselves in the whole risk, much more ought those to do thus 

much. Do you observe, how Paul is held innocent by those that are without, as was also Christ by 

IN Pilate? See their malice brought to naught: they delivered him up, to kill and condemn him: but the 
294 result is just the contrary; he is both saved, and held innocent. For had it not been so,'!° he would 
have been pulled in pieces: had it not been so, he would have perished, he would have been 
condemned. And not only does (the tribune) rescue him from the rush (made upon him), but also 

from much other!!” (violence): see how he becomes a minister to him, insomuch that without risk 

he is carried off safe with so large a force. “And he called unto him two centurions, saying, Make 

ready two hundred soldiers to go to Cesarea, and horsemen threescore and ten, and spearmen two 
hundred, at the third hour of the night; and provide them beasts, that they may set Paul on, and 

bring him safe unto Felix the governor. And he wrote a letter after this manner: Claudius Lysias 

unto the most excellent governor Felix sendeth greeting. This man was taken of the Jews, and 

should have been killed of them: then came I with an army, and rescued him, having understood 

that he was a Roman. And when I would have known the cause wherefore they accused him, I 
brought him forth into their council: whom I perceived to be accused of questions of their law, but 

to have nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of bonds. And when it was told me how that 


Hot Mod. text “And with reason the tribune does this (i.e. sends Paul away): for of course he did not wish either to gratify 
(xaptoao8at) or to assent.” But the meaning is: “If he had not been informed of their plot, he would have been embarrassed by 
the request, not liking to refuse, nor yet to grant it.” 

1105 ei yap pr) obtw. Cat. obtoc: “but for this man (the tribune.)” 


1106 Mod. text omits GAAG Kai dAANS TOAAT Is’ Spa TAG. 
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the Jews laid wait for the man, I sent straightway to thee, and gave commandment to his accusers 
also to say before thee what they had against him. Fare ye well.” (v. 23-30). See how the letter 
speaks for him as a defence—for it says, “I found nothing worthy of death,” but as accusation 
against them (rather) than against him. “About to have been killed of them:” so set upon his death 
were they. First, “I came with the army, and rescued him:” then also “I brought him down unto 
them:” and not even so did they find anything to lay to his charge: and when they ought to have 
been stricken with fear and shame for the former act, they again attempt to kill him, insomuch that 
again his cause became all the more clear. “And his accusers,” he says, “I have sent unto thee:” 
that at the tribunal where these things are more strictly examined, he may be proved guiltless. 
(Recapitulation.) Let us look then to what has been said above. “I,” he says, “am a Pharisee:” 
then, that he may not seem to pay court, he adds, “Of the hope and resurrection of the dead it is, 
that I am called in question.” (v. 6.) From this charge and calumny he commends himself. “For the 
Sadducees indeed,” etc. The Sadducees have no knowledge of anything incorporeal, perhaps not 
even God; so gross (mayxeic) are they: whence neither do they choose to believe that there is a 
Resurrection. “And the scribes,” etc. Look; the tribune also hears that the Pharisees have acquitted 
him of the charges, and have given sentence (mss. and Edd. € n@toato, “he gave sentence”) in his 
favor, and with greater confidence carries him off by force. Moreover all that was spoken (by Paul) 
was full of right-mindedness (@1Aocogtac). “And the night following the Lord stood by him,” etc. 
See what strong consolation! First he praises him, “As thou hast testified to My cause in Jerusalem;” 
then He does not leave him to be afraid for the uncertain issue of his journey to Rome: for thither 
also, He saith, thou shalt not depart alone (udvoc, Cat. and Edd. pdvov), but thou shalt also have 
all this boldness of speech. Hereby it was made manifest, not (only) that he should be saved, but 
that (he should be so) in order to great crowns in the great city. But why did He not appear to him 
before he fell into the danger? Because it is evermore in the afflictions that God comforts us; for 
He appears more wished-for, while even in the dangers He exercises and trains us. Besides, he was 
then at ease, when free from bonds; but now great perils were awaiting him. “We have bound 
ourselves,” they say, “under a curse, that we will not eat nor drink.” (v. 14.) What is all this zeal? 
“That he may bring him down,” it says, “unto you, as though ye would enquire into his case more 
perfectly.” (v. 15.) Has he not twice made a speech unto you? has he not said that he is a Pharisee? 
What (would ye have) over and above this? So reckless were they and afraid of nothing, not tribunals, 
not laws: such their hardihood which shrunk from nothing. They both declare their purpose, and 
announce the way of carrying it into effect. “Paul’s sister’s son heard of it.” (v. 16.) This was of 
God’s providence, their not perceiving that it would be heard. What then did Paul? he was not 
alarmed, but perceived that this was God’s doing: and casting all upon Him, so he acquits himself 
(from further concern about it:) “having called one of the centurions,” etc. (v. 17.) He told of the 
plot, he was believed; he is saved. If he was acquitted of the charge, why did (the tribune) send the 
accusers? That the enquiry might be more strict: that the man might be the more entirely cleared. 
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IN Such are God’s ways of ordering: the very things by which we are hurt, by these same are we 
295 benefited. Thus it was with Joseph: his mistress sought to ruin him: and she seemed indeed to be 
contriving his ruin, but by her contriving she placed him in a state of safety: for the house where 
that wild beast (of a woman) was kept was a den in comparison with which the prison was gentle. 
(Gen. xxxix. 1-20.) For while he was there, although he was looked up to and courted, he was in 
constant fear, lest his mistress should set upon him, and worse than any prison was the fear that lay 
upon him: but after the accusation he was in security and peace, well rid of that beast, of her lewdness 
and her machinations for his destruction: for it was better for him to keep company with human 
creatures in miserable plight, than with a maddened mistress. Here he comforted himself, that for 
chastity’s sake he had fallen into it: there he had been in dread, lest he should receive a death-blow 
to his soul: for nothing in the world is more annoying than a woman in love can be to a young man 
who will not (meet her advances): nothing more detestable (than a woman in such case), nothing 
more fell: all the bonds in the world are light to this. So that the fact was not that he got into prison, 
but that he got out of prison. She made his master his foe, but she made God his friend: brought 
him into closer relation to Him Who is indeed the true Master; she cast him out of his stewardship 
in the family, but made him a familiar friend to that Master. Again, his brethren sold him (Gen. 
Xxxvil. 18); but they freed him from having enemies dwelling in the same house with him, from 
envy and much ill will, and from daily machinations for his ruin: they placed him far aloof from 
them that hated him. For what can be worse than this, to be compelled to dwell in the same house 
with brethren that envy one; to be an object of suspicion, to be a mark for evil designs? So that 
while they and she were severally seeking to compass their own ends, far other were the mighty 
consequences working out by the Providence of God for that just man. When he was in honor, then 
was he in danger; when he was in dishonor, then was he in safety. The eunuchs did not remember 
him, and right well it was that they did not, that the occasion of his deliverance might be more 
glorious: that the whole might be ascribed, not to man’s favor, but to God’s Providence (Gen. xl. 
23): that at the right moment, Pharaoh, reduced to need, might bring him out; that not as conferring 
but as receiving a benefit, the king might release him from the prison. (ib. xli. 40.) It behooved to 
be no servile gift, but that the king should be reduced to a necessity of doing this: it behooved that 
it should be made manifest what wisdom was in him. Therefore it is that the eunuch forgets him, 
that Egypt might not forget him, that the king might not be ignorant of him. Had he been delivered 
at that time, it is likely he would have desired to depart to his own country: therefore he is kept 
back by numberless constraints, first by subjection to a master, secondly by being in prison, thirdly 
by being over the kingdom, to the end that all this might be brought about by the Providence of 
God. Like a spirited steed that is eager to bound off to his fellows, did God keep him back there, 
for causes full of glory. For that he longed to see his father, and free him from his distress, is evident 
from his calling him thither. (Gen. xlv. 9.) 
Shall we look at other instances of evil designing, how they turn out to our good, not only by 
having their reward, but also by their working at the very time precisely what is for our good? This 
(Joseph’s) uncle (Esau) had ill designs against his father (Jacob), and drove him out of his native 
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land: what then? (Gen. xxvii. 41.) He too set him (thereby) aloof from the danger; for he too got 
(thereby) to be in safety. He made him a wiser and a better man (~iAoco@wTEpPoV); he was the 
means of his having that dream (Gen. xxviii. 12.) But, you will say, he was a slave in a foreign 
land? Yes, but he arrives among his own kindred, and receives a bride, and appears worthy to his 
father-in-law. (ib. xxix. 23.) But he too cheated him? Yes, but this also turned out to his good, that 
he might be the father of many children. But it was in his mind to design evil against him? True, 
but even this was for his good, that he might thereupon return to his own country; for if he had 
been in good circumstances, he would not have so longed for home. But he defrauded him of his 
hire? Aye, but he got more by the means. (ib. xxxi. 7.) Thus, in every point of these men’s history, 
the more people designed their hurt, the more their affairs flourished. If (Jacob) had not received 
the elder daughter, he would not soon have been the father of so many children; he would have 
dragged out a long period in childlessness, he would have mourned as his wife did. For she indeed 
had reason to mourn, as not having become a mother (ib. xxx. 1, 2.); but he had his consolation: 
whence also he gives her a repulse. Again, had not (Laban) defrauded him of his hire, he would 
not have longed to see his own country; the higher points (piAoco@ia) of the man’s character would 
not have come to light, (his wives) would not have become more closely attached to him. For see 
IN what they say: “With devouring hath he devoured us and our money.” (Gen. xxxi. 15.) So that this 
296 became the means of riveting their love to him. After this he had in them not merely wives, but 
(devoted) slaves; he was beloved by them: a thing that no possession can equal: for nothing, nothing 
whatever, is more precious than to be thus loved by a wife and to love her. “And a wife,” Scripture 
says, “that agrees with her husband.” (Ecclus. xxv. 1) “A man and a wife that agree together.” E.V.) 
One thing this, as the Wise Man puts it, of the things for which a man is to be counted happy; for 
where this is, there all wealth, all prosperity abounds: as also, where it is not, there all besides 
profits nothing, but all goes wrong, all is mere unpleasantness and confusion. Then let us seek this 
before all things. He that seeks money, seeks not this. Let us seek those things which can remain 
fixed. Let us not seek a wife from among the rich, lest the excess of wealth on her side produce 
arrogance, lest that arrogance be the means of marring all. See you not what God did? how He put 
the woman in subjection? (Gen. iti. 16.) Why art thou ungrateful, why without perception? The 
very benefit God has given thee by nature, do not thou mar the help it was meant to be. So that it 
is not for her wealth that we ought to seek a wife: it is that we may receive a partner of our life, for 
the appointed order of the procreation of children. It was not that she should bring money, that God 
gave the woman; it was that she might be an helpmate. But she that brings money, becomes, instead 
of a wife, a setter up of her own will (€nihovAos), a mistress—it may be a wild beast instead of a 
wife—while she thinks she has a right to give herself airs upon her wealth. Nothing more shameful 
than a man who lays himself out to get riches in this way. If wealth itself is full of temptations, 
what shall we say to wealth so gotten? For you must not look to this, that one or another as a rare 
and unusual case, and contrary to the reason of the thing, has succeeded: as neither ought we in 
other matters to fix our regards upon the good which people may enjoy, or their chance successes, 
out of the common course: but let us look to the reason of the thing as it is in itself, and see whether 
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this thing be not fraught with endless annoyance. Not only you bring yourself into a disreputable 
position; you also disgrace your children by leaving them poor, if it chance that you depart this life 
before the wife: and you give her incomparably more occasions for connecting herself with a second 
bridegroom. Or do you not see that many women make this the excuse for a second marriage—that 
they may not be despised; that they want to have some man to take the management of their property? 
Then let us not bring about so great evils for the sake of money; but let us dismiss all (such aims), 
and seek a beautiful soul, that we may also succeed in obtaining love. This is the exceeding wealth, 
this the great treasure, this the endless good things: whereunto may we all attain by the grace and 
loving kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together 
be glory, dominion, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily L. 


Acts XXIII. 31, 32, 33 


“Then the soldiers, as it was commanded them, took Paul, and brought him by night to Antipatris. 
On the morrow they left the horsemen to go with him, and returned to the castle: who, when 
they came to Cesarea, and delivered the epistle to the governor, presented Paul also before 
him.” 

Like some king whom his body-guards escort, so did these convey Paul; in such numbers too, 
and by night, for fear of the wrath of the people.'!°’ Now then you will say that they have got him 
out of the city, they desist from their violence? No indeed. But (the tribune) would not have sent 
him off with such care for his safety, but that while he himself had found nothing amiss in him, he 
knew the murderous disposition of his adversaries. “And when the governor had read the letter, he 

IN asked of what province he was. And when he understood that he was of Cilicia; I will hear thee, 
297 said he, when thine accusers are also come.” Already Lysias has spoken for his exculpation; (but 
the Jews seek to) gain the hearer beforehand. “And he ordered him to be kept in custody in Herod’s 
pretorium” (v. 34, 35): again Paul is put in bonds. “And after five days came down the high priest 


N07 Tod Srpov tiv Opyiyy tis Spur. Emel obv tijc¢ NOAEWC abtov £EEBaAov, Tote dpiotavtal. So Edd. and our mss. but Cat. 
simply trv opyrv. The next sentence, if referred affirmatively to the Jews, would be untrue, for in fact the Jews obx dnéotnoav. 
Possibly the scribes took it to refer to the soldiers: but this is very unsatisfactory. To make sense, it must be read interrogatively: 
“Well then, at any rate that now, they have got him out of the city, they desist from further attempts? By no means; and in fact 
the precautions taken for his safety show what was the tribune’s view of the matter, both that Paul was innocent and that they 


were set on murdering him.” We read dgiotavtat tis Oppijis. 
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Ananias with the elders.” See how for all this they do not desist; hindered as they were by obstacles 
without number, nevertheless they come, only to be put to shame here also. “And with an orator, 
one Tertullus.”''°’ And what need was there of “an orator? Which (persons) also informed the 
governor against Paul.” (c. xxiv. 1.) See how this man also from the very outset (b) with his praises 
seeks to gain the judge beforehand. “And when he was called forth, Tertullus began to accuse him, 
saying, Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quietness, and that very worthy deeds are done unto this 
nation by thy providence, we accept it always, and in all places, most noble Felix, with all 
thankfulness.” (v. 2, 3.) Then as having much to say, he passes by the rest: “Notwithstanding, that 
I be not further tedious unto thee, I pray thee that thou wouldest hear us of thy clemency a few 
words. For we have found this man a pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedition among all the Jews 
throughout the world.” (a) As a revolutionary and seditious person he wishes to deliver him up. 
And yet, it might be answered, it is ye that have done this. (c) And see how he would put up the 
judge to a desire of punishing, seeing he had here an opportunity to coerce the man that turned the 
world upside down! As if they had achieved a meritorious action, they make much of it: “Having 
found this fellow,” etc., “a mover of sedition,” say they, “among all the Jews throughout the world.” 
(Had he been such), they would have proclaimed him as a benefactor and saviour of the nation!!! 
“And a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes.” (v. 4, 5.) They thought this likely to tell as a 
reproach—“of the Nazarenes:” and by this also they seek to damage him—for Nazareth was a mean 
place. And, “we have found him,” say they: see how maliciously they calumniate him: (found him), 
as if he had been always giving them the slip, and with difficulty they had succeeded in getting 
him: though he had been seven days in the Temple! “Who also hath gone about to profane the 
temple; whom we took, [and would have judged according to our law.” (v. 6.) See how they insult 
even the Law; it was so like the Law, forsooth, to beat, to kill, to lie in wait! And then the accusation 
against Lysias: though he had no right, say they, to interfere, in the excess of his confidence he 
snatched him from us: [“But the tribune Lysias came upon us, and with great violence took him 
away out of our hands, commanding his accusers to come unto thee]:'''? by examining of whom 
thyself mayest take knowledge of all these things, where of we accuse him. And the Jews also 
assented, saying that these things were so.” (v. 7-9). What then says Paul? “Then Paul; after that 


1108 It has been necessary to rearrange the texts, and also to transpose the parts mark a, b.—Kai pny byEic, pnot todto 
memourKate. The prot here is hypothetical: “Tertullus wishes to arraign Paul as a seditious person. And yet, Felix might say, it 
is ye Jews that have been the movers of sedition: in these words ye describe yourselves.” —Mod. text “v. 2, 3, 4. And yet ye 
have done this: then what need of an orator? See how this man, also from the very outset wishes to deliver him up as a revolutionary 
and seditious person, and with his praises preoccupies the judge. Then as having much to say, he passes it by, and only says this, 
But that I be not further tedious unto thee.” 

1109 So much was sedition to their taste, they would have been the last to arraign him for that; on the contrary etc.—But Mod. 
text wo AvpE@va Aomndv Kal Kovov ExOpov Tod EBvous diaPdAAovot. 


= The bracketed passage in vv. 6-8 om. in A. B. G. H. 8. and R.V.—G.B:S. 
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the governor had beckoned unto him to speak, answered, Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been 
of many years a just judge unto this nation, I do the more cheerfully answer for myself.” (v. 10.) 
This is not the language of flattery, his testifying to the judge’s justice:'''' no, the adulation was 
rather in that speech of the orator, “By thee we enjoy great quietness.” If so, then why are ye 
seditious? What Paul sought was justice. “Knowing thee to be a just judge, I cheerfully,” says he, 
“answer for myself.” Then also he enforces this by the length of time: that (he had been judge) “of 
many years. Because that thou mayest understand, that there are yet but twelve days since I went 
up to Jerusalem for to worship.” (v. 11.) And what is this?''!* (It means), “that I could not 
immediately have raised a commotion.” Because the accuser had nothing to show (as done) in 
Jerusalem, observe what he said: “among all the Jews throughout the world.” Therefore it is that 
Paul here forcibly attracts him—“to worship,” he says, “I came up,” so far am I from raising 
bs sedition—and lays a stress upon this point of justices being the strong point. “And they neither 
298 found me in the Temple disputing with any man, neither raising up the people, neither in the 
synagogues, nor in the city” (v. 12); which in fact was the truth. And the accusers indeed use the 
term “ringleader,” as if it were a case of fighting and insurrection; but see how mildly Paul here 
answers. “But this I confess unto thee, that after the way which they call heresy,'''* so worship I 
the God of my fathers, believing all things which are written in the Law and the Prophets: and have 
hope toward God, which they themselves also allow, that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and unjust.” (v. 14, 15.) The accusers were separating him (as an alien), but he 
identifies himself with the Law, as one of themselves. “And in this,” says he, “do I exercise myself, 
to have always a conscience void of offence toward God and toward men. Now after many years 
I came to bring alms to my nation, and offerings. In which they found me purified in the temple, 


MI Hence it appears that Chrys. read évta o€ kpitrv Sixatov in v. 10, though the old text in the citation omits the epithet. 
Cat. retains it—See p. 299, note 2. 

2 As Felix had been many years a judge, he was conversant enough with the habits of the Jews to be aware that the Pentecost 
which brought Paul to Jerusalem was but twelve days past: so that there had not been time to raise a commotion. Mod. text, 
“And what did this contribute to the proof? A great point: for he shows that Felix himself knew that Paul had done nothing of 
all that he was accused of. But if he had ever raised an insurrection, Felix would have known it, being judge, and such an affair 
would not have scaped his notice.” —Below, 514 todto EvtadOa avtov EAKEL, We suppose avTOV to be Felix: Mod. text substitutes 
évtedOev apéAkwv, referring it to the accuser. The meaning is obscure, but it seems to be, “draws the attention of his judge to 
this point,” viz., of his having come up to worship, and therefore évdiatpiber tovtw tH dixat& 251° lays the stress upon this 
point, of Felix being a just judge. Perhaps, however, the true reading here is t@ 5exadvo, “of its being not more than twelve 
days.” 

m3 “Aipeotc in v. 14 has the same meaning as in v. 5. The meaning is therefore obscured by rendering it (as A.V.) in the 
former verse by “sect” and in the latter by “heresy.” It is party or sect in both cases, used as a term of reproach. Paul’s accusers 
considered him a member of a sect which they contemptuously called the Nazarenes. In his defence he takes up their own 


word.—G.B.S. 
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not with multitude, neither with tumult.” (v. 16, 17, 18.) Why then camest thou up? What brought 
thee hither? To worship, says he; to do alms. This was not the act of a factious person. Then also 
he casts out their person:''* “but,” says he, (they that found me, were) “certain Jews from Asia, 
who ought to have been here before thee, and object, if they had ought against me. Or else let these 
same here say, if they have found any evil doing in me while I stood before the council, except it 
be for this one voice, that I cried, standing among them, Touching the resurrection of the dead I 
am called in question by you this day.” (v. 19, 20, 21.) For this is justification in superabundance, 
not to flee from his accusers, but to be ready to give account to all.''!° “Of the resurrection of the 
dead,” says he, “am I this day called in question.” And not a word said he of what he had to say, 
how they had conspired against him, had violently kept him, had laid wait for him—for these 


matters are course spoken of by the tribune'’’® 


—but by Paul, though there was danger, not so: no, 
he is silent, and only defends himself, though he had very much to say. (b) “In which”''”” (alms), 
says he, “they found me in course of purifying in the Temple.” Then how did he profane it? For it 


was not the part of the same man both to purify himself and worship and come for this purpose, 


14 Eita kai exParAei avdt@v tO mpdownov, rejects their person, repudiates their pretension. They had said, “We found him:” 
he answers, “There found me, in a condition as far as possible from that of a mover of sedition—not they, ‘but certain of the 
Jews from Asia.’ In the Recapitulation, he says, KaAdc 5€ odd todto ExBdAAet referring to v. 21. Hence one might conjecture 
here, cita obx éxf., to be placed after v. 20; but see p. 299, note 3—Mod. text éxf. &. t. mp. Agywv dS1op{otwe, Ev oic evpdv ps 
tive tov K. t. A. “Saying indefinitely, ‘In which there found me,’ (and then adding), ‘certain of the Jews from Asia.”” 

1115 Vv. 5 and 6 had contained the three charges preferred by Tertullus, viz.: sedition, sectarianism and profanation of the 
temple. Paul was charged with creating disturbances among the Jews (5). To this he replies (11, 12), that the charge is not 
sustained by facts; he worshipped in the temple, but neither there, nor in the synagogues, nor in the city, did he create a disturbance 
or gather a crowd. To the second charge that he is a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes (5), Paul replies by conceding that 
he worships the God of his fathers after a way which they call a sect, but he denies that this fact involves rejection or contempt 
of the law or the prophets (14). To the third charge that he had attempted to profane the Temple (6), he replies by alleging that 
he had, on the contrary, brought offerings to the Temple service and that he had there peaceably taken part in the religious rites 
of the Nazarites (17, 18). He concludes by insisting that his whole offence consists in having stoutly maintained the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead.—G.B.S. 

1116 Old text tabta yap eixdtwe mepi Exeivov A€éyetan, mapa Sé toUtov...We read mapa éxeivou in the sense, “All that is to 
be said on those points comes from Lysias: from Paul, not a word.” Mod. text tadta yap map exeivwv A€yeton yeveoOan: “these 
things are said to have been done by those.” 

m7 Here old text has the reading év aic, above it was év oic.—Here the first Redactor has confused the matter, in consequence 
of his supposing that at the mention of Tertullus (d) Chrys. must have gone into the Recapitulation. Hence he places (c) the 
formula dAN’ tSwyuev x. t. A. immediately before this. Accordingly to (d) as being comment on v. 4, he joins (e), and then supposing 
the émeixeiac of (f) to refer to EmtetKei& 139 v. 4, he places this next. The part (b) he keeps in its place, viz. before the 
Recapitulation: there remained (a), and this he prefixes to b, though its contents clearly show that it belongs to the Recapitulation 


of v. 31. 
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and then to profane it. This has with it a surmise of the justice of his cause, that he does not fall 
into a long discourse. And he gratifies the judge, I suppose, by that also (namely, by), making his 
defence compendious: (d) seeing that Tertullus before him did make a long harangue. (f) And this 
too is a proof of mildness, that when one has much to say, in order not to be troublesome one says 
but few words. (c) But let us look again at what has been said. 

(Recapitulation.) “Then the soldiers,” etc. (v. 31-33.) (a) This also made Paul famous in Cesarea, 
his coming with so large a force.—“But,” says Tertullus, “that I be not further tedious,” (e) showing 
that (Felix) does find him tedious (€yxontetat): “I beseech thee,” he does not say, Hear the matter, 
but, “hear us of thy clemency.” (ch. xxiv. 4.) Probably it is to pay court, that he thus lays out his 
speech. (g) “For having found this man, a pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedition among all the 
Jews throughout the world” (v. 5): how then, it might be said, if he did this elsewhere (and not 
here)? No, says he; among us also he has profaned the Temple; “attempted,” says he, “to profane 
it:” but the how, he leaves untold. ‘““Whom also we took.” etc. “But the tribune,” etc. And while he 

IN thus exaggerates what relates to the tribune,''!* see how he extenuates the part of the accusers 
299 themselves. “We took him,” he says, “and would have judged him according to our Law.” (v. 6.) 
He shows that it is a hardship to them that they have to come to foreign tribunals, and that they 

would not have troubled him had not the tribune compelled them, and that he, having no concern 

in the matter, had seized the man by force: for in fact the wrongs done were against us, and with 

us the tribunal ought to have been. For that this is the meaning, see what follows: “with great 
violence” (v. 7), he says. For this conduct is violence. “From whom thou mayest know.” He neither 

dares to accuse him (the tribune)—for the man was indulgent (forsooth)—nor does he wholly pass 

it by. Then again, lest he should seem to be lying, he adduces Paul himself as his own accuser. 

“From whom, by examining him, thou mayest take knowledge of all these things.” (v. 8.) Next, as 
witnesses also of the things spoken, the accusers, the same persons themselves both witnesses and 
accusers: “And the Jews also assented,” etc. (v. 9.) But Paul, “Forasmuch as I know that thou hast 

been of many years a just judge.” (v. 10.) Why then, he is no stranger or alien or revolutionary 
person, seeing he had known the judge for many years. And he does well to add the epithet “just,””!'”” 

that he (Felix) might not look to the chief priest, nor to the people, nor the accuser. See, how he 
did not let himself be carried away into abuse, although there was strong provocation. “Believing,” 
he says, “that there will be a resurrection:” now a man who believed a resurrection, would never 
have done such things—“which” (resurrection) “they themselves also allow.” (v. 15.) He does not 
say it of them, that they believe “all things written in the Prophets:” it was he that believed them 
all, not they: but how “all,” it would require a long discourse to show. And he nowhere makes 
mention of Christ. Here by saying, “Believing,” he does (virtually) introduce what relates to Christ; 


1118 Td HEV Exeivon, evidently the tribune, but Ben. gue Paulum quidem spectabant.—They made the most of what the tribune 
had done, of their own violence they make as little as possible. 


119 See above, p. 197, note 3. The principal authorities for the dixatov are Laud’s Cod. Gr. and Cat. of Acts. 
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for the present he dwells on the subject of the resurrection, which doctrine was common to them 
also, and removed the suspicion of any sedition. And for the cause of his going up, “I came,” he 
says, “to bring alms to my nation and offerings.” (v. 17.) How then should I have troubled those, 
for the bringing offerings to whom I had come so long a journey? “Neither with multitude, nor with 
tumult.” (v. 18.) Everywhere he does away the charge of sedition. And he also does well to challenge 
his accusers who were from Asia, “Who ought to accuse before thee,” etc., but he does well also 
not to reject this either;''”° “or else,” says he, “let these same here say. Touching the resurrection 
of the dead,” etc. (v. 19, 20, 21): for in fact it was on this account they were sore troubled from the 
first, because he preached the Resurrection. This being proved, the things relating to Christ also 
were easily introduced, that He was risen. “What evil doing,” he says, “they found in me. In the 
council” (ch. iv. 2) he says: the examination not having taken place in private. That these things 
which I say are true, those witness who bring this charge against me. “Having,” he says, “a 
conscience void of offence both toward God, and toward men.” (v. 16.) This is the perfection of 
virtue, when even to men we give no handle against us, and are careful to be void of offence with 
God. “That I cried,” he says, “in the council.” He also shows their violence.'!”! They have it not to 
say, Thou didst these things under the pretext of alms: for (it was) “not with multitude, nor with 
tumult:” especially as upon enquiry made concerning this thing, nothing further was found. Do you 
observe his moderation, though there were dangers? do you observe how he keeps his tongue from 
evil-speaking, how he seeks only one thing, to free himself from the charges against himself, not 
that he may criminate them, except so far as he might be obliged to do so while defending himself? 
Just as Christ also said: “I have not a devil, but I honor My Father: but ye do dishonor Me.” (John 
vill. 49.) 

Let us imitate him, since he also was an imitator of Christ. If he, with enemies, who went even 
to the length of murder and slaughter, said nothing offensive to them, what pardon shall we deserve, 
who in reviling and abuse become infuriated, calling our enemies villains, detestable wretches? 

IN what pardon shall we deserve, for having enemies at all? Hear you not, that to honor (another) is 
300 to honor one’s self? So it is: but we disgrace ourselves. You accuse (some one) that he has abused 
you: then why do you bring yourself under the same accusation? Why inflict a blow on yourself? 


1120 KaAdic 5é (B.) o0SE tobto ExBaAA«t, i.e. but while he does well to challenge the parties who found him viz. the Jews from 
Asia, he does well also that he does not cast out or repudiate this particular which he goes on to mention—viz. his exclamation 
before the Sanhedrim. This may consist with what was said above, éxidAAe1 abtav Td Mpdowmov: (see p. 297, note 1) viz. though 
he does this, and deprives them of the credit they took to themselves, for it was not that they found him; and as to his behavior 
in the temple, he will not admit their testimony, for they were not present: yet even these he challenges to testify to that of which 
they were cognizant.—Mod. text “from Asia, saying, Who ought to accuse me before thee, if they had aught against me. So 
confident was he to be clear as to the matters of which he was accused, that he even challenges them. But not only those from 
Asia, nay, those also from Jerusalem.” 

121 Mod. text adds, “by saying, ’Exéxpaéa: as much as to say, They have it not,” etc. But their violence was shown not by 


his crying out, but by the fact that they had nothing more against him than this exclamation. 
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Keep free from passion, keep unwounded: do not, by wishing to smite another, bring the hurt upon 
yourself. What, is the other tumult of our soul not enough for us, the tumult that is stirred up, though 
there be none to stir it up—for example, its outrageous lusts, its griefs and sorrows, and such 
like—but we must needs heap up a pile of others also? And how, you will say, is it possible, when 
one is insulted and abused, to bear this? And how is it not possible, I ask? Is a wound got from 
words; or do words inflict bruises on our bodies? Then where is the hurt to us? So that, if we will, 
we can bear it. Let us lay down for ourselves a law not to grieve, and we shall bear it: let us say to 
ourselves, “It is not from enmity; it is from infirmity”—for it is indeed owing to an infirmity, since, 
for proof that it comes not from enmity nor from malignity of disposition, but from infirmity, the 
other also would fain have restrained (his anger), although he had suffered numberless wrongs. If 
we only have this thought in our minds, that it is from infirmity, we shall bear it, and while we 
forgive the offending person, we shall try not to fall into it ourselves. For I ask all you who are 
present: would ye have wished to be able to exercise such a philosophic temper, as to bear with 
those who insult you?'!” I think so. Well, then, he insulted unwillingly; he would rather not have 
done so, but he did it, forced by his passion: refrain thyself. Do you not see (how it is with) the 
demoniacs (in their fits)? Just then as it is with them, so with him: it is not so much from enmity, 
as from infirmity (that he behaves as he does): endure it. And as for us—it is not so much from the 
insults as they are in themselves that we are moved, as from our own selves: else how is it that 
when madmen offer us the same insults, we bear it? Again, if those who insult us be our friends, 
in that case too we bear it: or also our superiors, in that case also we bear it: how then is it not 
absurd, that in the case of these three, friends, madmen, and superiors, we bear it, but where they 
are of the same rank or our inferiors, we do not bear it? I have oftentimes said: It is but an impulse 
of the moment, something that hurries us away on the sudden: let us endure it for a little, and we 
shall bear the whole thing. The greater the insults, the more weak the offender. Do you know when 
it behooves us to grieve? When we have insulted another, and he keeps silence: for then he is strong, 
and we weak: but if the contrary be the case, you must even rejoice: you are crowned, you are 
proclaimed conqueror, without having even entered into the contest, without having borne the 
annoyance of sun, and heat, and dust, without having grappled with an antagonist and let him close 
with you; nothing but a mere wish on your part, sitting or standing, and you have got a mighty 
crown: a crown far greater than those (combatants earn): for to throw an enemy standing to the 
encounter, is nothing like so great as to overcome the darts of anger. You have conquered, without 


uz Old text dpa av HOeAnoate otitw Pidocogeiv Sbvacba1—; Mod. text apa av obtw PiAocogeiv SUvyobe—; and so Ben. 
against grammar and the sense. Savile and Ed. Par. Ben. 2, &pa dv é0eAnonte,.....50vac0e; But our mss. give it as above: and 
Savile’s reading does not suit the sense: which is, “Would not you have wished—? Well, then, so would he.”—Below, domnep 
ovv éxeivoc ovk (B., éxefvoic and om. obk) dnd £xOpac tosodtov, Soov and do0evetac, Tobto UnopEvEr’ OUTW Kal HEIs ODK 
amd Tig PLoEWS TAV UBpEwv KivovpEOa, Soov ag’ NUdv abtdv. The scribes have made nonsense of the passage, and the Edd. 
retain it. If for bropévet we read Umdueve, this will answer to émioyec in the preceding sentence: to tobto we supply méoxE1: so 


we read, donep obv éxeivo, obtw Kal obtOs OvK ATO &, Sco and 469. Tobto Mé&oxELV UTEVE. Kai Heic etc. 
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having even let him close with you, you have thrown down the passion that was in you, have slain 
the beast that was roused, have quelled the anger that was raging, like some excellent herdsman. 
The fight was like to have been an intestine one, the war a civil war. For, as those who sit down to 
besiege from without (endeavor to), embroil (the besieged) in civil discords, and then overcome 
them; so he that insults, unless he rouse the passion within us, will not be able to overcome us: 
unless we kindle the flame in ourselves, he has no power. Let the spark of anger be within us, so 
as to be ready for lighting at the right moment, not against ourselves, nor so as to involve us in 
numberless evils. See ye not how the fire in houses is kept apart, and not thrown about at random 
everywhere, neither among straw, nor among the linen, nor just where it may chance, that so there 
may not be danger, if a wind blow on it, of its kindling a flame: but whether a maid-servant have 
a lamp, or the cook light a fire, there is many an injunction given, not to do this in the draught of 
the wind, nor near a wooden panel, nor in the night-time: but when the night has come on, we 
extinguish the fire, fearing lest perchance while we are asleep and there is none to help, it set fire, 
and burn us all. Let this also be done with regard to anger; let it not be scattered everywhere up 
and down in our thoughts, but let it be in some deep recess of the mind, that the wind arising from 
IN the words of him who is opposing us may not easily reach to it, but that it receive the wind (which 
301 is to rouse it) from ourselves, who know how to rouse it in due measure and with safety. If it receive 
the wind from without, it knows no moderation; it will set everything on fire: oftentimes when we 
are asleep this wind will come upon it, and will burn up all. Let it therefore be with us (in safe 
keeping) in such sort as only to kindle a light: for anger does kindle a light when it is managed as 
it ought to be: and let us have torches against those who wrong others, against the devil. Let not 
the spark lie anywhere as it may chance, nor be thrown about; let us keep it safe under ashes: in 
lowly thoughts let us keep it slumbering. We do not want it at all times, but when there is need to 
subdue and to make tender, to mollify obduracy, and convict the soul. What evils have angry and 
wrathful passions wrought! And what makes it grievous indeed is, that when we have parted asunder, 
we have no longer the power to come together again, but we wait for others (to do this): each is 
ashamed, and blushes to come back himself and reconcile the other. See, he is not ashamed to part 
asunder and to be separated; no, he takes the lead as author of the evil: but to come forward and 
patch that which is rent, this he is ashamed to do: and the case is just the same, as if a man should 
not shrink from cutting off a limb, but should be ashamed to join it together again. What sayest 
thou, O man? Hast thou committed great injuries, and thyself been the cause of the quarrel? Why, 
then, thou wouldest justly be the first to go and be reconciled, as having thyself furnished the cause. 
But he did the wrong, he is the cause of the enmity? Why then, for this reason also thou must do 
it, that men may the more admire thee, that in addition to the former, thou mayest get the first prize 
in the latter also: as thou wast not the cause of the enmity, so neither of its being extended further. 
Perhaps also the other, as conscious within himself of numberless evils, is ashamed and blushes. 
But he is haughty? On this account above all, do not thou hesitate to run and meet him: for if the 
ailment in him be twofold, both haughtiness and anger, in this thou hast mentioned the very reason 
why thou oughtest to be the first to go to him, thou that art the one in sound health, the one who is 
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able to see: as for him, he is in darkness: for such is anger and false pride. But do thou, who art 
free from these and in sound health, go to him—thou the physician, go to the sick. Does any of the 
physicians say, Because such an one is sick, I do not go to him? No, this is the very reason above 
all why they do go, when they see that he is not able to come to them. For of those who are able 
(to come) they think less, as of persons not extremely ill, but not so of those who lie at home sick. 
Or are not pride and anger, think you, worse than any illness? is not the one like a sharp fever, the 
other like a body swollen with inflammation? Think what a thing it is to have a fever and 
inflammation: go to him, extinguish the fire, for by the grace of God thou canst: go, assuage the 
heat as it were with water. “But,” you will say, “how if he is only the more set up by my doing this 
very thing?” This is nothing to thee: thou hast done thy part, let him take account for himself: let 
not our conscience condemn us, that this thing happens in consequence of any omission of what 
ought to have been done on our part. “In so doing,” says the Scripture, “thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head.” (Rom. xii. 20, cf. Hom. in |. xxii. §3.) And yet, for all that this is the consequence, 
it bids us go and be reconciled and do good offices—not that we may heap coals of fire, but that 


(our enemy) knowing that future consequence,'!”? 


may be assuaged by the present kindness, that 
he may tremble, that he may fear our good offices rather than our hostilities, and our friendships 
rather than our ill designs. For one does not so hurt his hater by showing his resentment as an 
enemy, as by doing him good and showing kindness. For by his resentment, he has hurt both himself 

and perhaps the other also in some little degree: but by doing good offices, he has heaped coals of 

fire on his head. “Why then,” you will say, “for fear of thus heaping coals one ought not to do this 

(b) but to carry on the enmity to greater lengths.” By no means: it is not you that cause this, but he 

with his brutish disposition. For if, when you are doing him good, and honoring him, and offering 

to be reconciled, he persists in keeping up the enmity, it is he has kindled the fire for himself, he 

has set his own head on fire; you are guiltless. Do not want to be more merciful than God (b), or 
rather, if you wish it, you will not be able, not even in the least degree. How should you? “As far 

as the heaven is from the earth,” Scripture says, “so far are My counsels from your counsels” (Isa. 

xlv. 8): and again, “If ye,” He says, “being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 

how much more your heavenly Father” (Matt. vii. 11)? But in fact this talk is mere pretext and 

IN subterfuge. Let us not prevaricate with God’s commandments. “And how do we prevaricate,” you 
302 will say? He has said, “In so doing, thou wilt heap coals of fire on his head:” and you say, I do not 
like to do this. (a) But are you willing to heap coals after another fashion, that is upon your own 
head? For in fact this is what resentment does: (c) since you shall suffer evils without number. (e) 

You say, “I am afraid for my enemy, because he has done me great injuries:” in reality is it this 

you say? But how came you to have an enemy? But how came you to hate your enemy? You fear 

for him that has injured you, but do you not fear yourself? Would that you had a care for yourself! 

Do not act (the kindness) with such an aim as this: or rather do it, though it be but with such an 


1123 B.C. tva eidwc éxeivo (mod. text Exeivoc) todto (we read tovtw) kataotéAAntat. Here, as often, Exeivo refers to the 


other world, toto to this life: “knowing what will come of it there, (i.e. the coals of fire) he may,” etc. 
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aim. But you do it not at all. I say not to you, “thou wilt heap coals of fire:” no, I say another and 
a greater thing: only do it. For Paul says this only by way of summoning thee (if only), in hope of 
the vengeance, to put an end to the enmity. Because we are savage as wild beasts in disposition, 
and would not otherwise endure to love our enemy, unless we expected some revenge, he offers 
this as a cake, so to say, to a wild beast. For to the Apostles (the Lord) says not this, but what says 
He? “That ye may be like to your Father which is in heaven.” (Matt. v. 45.) And besides, it is not 
possible that the benefactor and the benefited should remain in enmity. This is why Paul has put it 
in this way. Why, affecting a high and generous principle in thy words, why in thy deeds dost thou 
not even observe (common) moderation? (It sounds) well; thou dost not feed him, for fear of thereby 
heaping upon him coals of fire: well then, thou sparest him? well then, thou lovest him, thou actest 
with this object in view? God knows, whether thou hast this object in so speaking, and are not!'!™ 
palming this talk upon us as a mere pretence and subterfuge. Thou hast a care for thine enemy, thou 
fearest lest he be punished, then wouldest thou not have extinguished thine anger? For he that loves 
to that degree that he overlooks his own interest for the sake of the other’s advantage, that man has 
no enemy. (Then indeed) thou mightest say this. How long shall we trifle in matters that are not to 
be trifled with, and that admit of no excuse? Wherefore I beseech you, let us cut off these pretexts; 
let us not despise God’s laws: that we may be enabled with well-pleasing to the Lord to pass this 
life present, and attain unto the good things promised, through the grace and mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now 
and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily LI. 


Acts XXIV. 22, 23 


“And when Felix heard these things, having more perfect knowledge of that way, he deferred them 
and said, When Lysias the tribune shall come down, I will know the uttermost of your matter. 
And he commanded a centurion to keep Paul, and to let him have liberty, and that he should 
forbid none of his acquaintance to minister or come unto him.” 


See how much close investigation is made by the many in a long course of time, that it should 
not be said that the trial was hurried over. For, as the orator had made mention of Lysias, that he 
took “him away with violence, Felix,” he says, “deferred them. Having knowledge of that way:” 
that is, he put them off on purpose: not because he wanted to learn, but as wishing to get rid of the 


1124 Kai un...Mod text kai prjv...““And yet thou art,” etc. 
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Jews. On their account, he did not like to let him go: to punish him was not possible; that would 
have been (too) barefaced. “And to let him have liberty,''”° and to forbid none of his acquaintance 
to minister to him.” So entirely did he too acquit him of the charges. Howbeit, to gratify them, he 
detained him, and besides, expecting to receive money, he called for Paul. “And after certain days, 
when Felix came with his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent for Paul, and heard him 
IN concerning the faith in Christ. And as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance (i.e. self-control 
303 or chastity), and judgment to come, Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy way for this time; when 
I have a convenient season, I will call for thee. He hoped also that money should have been given 
him of Paul, that he might loose him; wherefore he sent for him the oftener, and communed with 
him. But after two years Porcius Festus came into Felix’s room: and Felix, willing to show the Jews 
a pleasure, left Paul bound.” (v. 24-27.) See how close to the truth are the things written. But he 
sent for him frequently, not that he admired him, nor that he praised the things spoken, nor that he 
wished to believe, but why? “Expecting,” it says, “that money should have been given him.” Observe 
how he does not hide here the mind of the judge. “Wherefore he sent for him,” etc. And yet if he 
had condemned him, he would not have done this, nor have wished to hear a man, condemned and 
of evil character. And observe Paul, how, though reasoning with a ruler, he says nothing of the sort 
that was likely to amuse and entertain, but (“he reasoned,” it says,) “of righteousness, and of the 
coming judgment,” and of the resurrection. And such was the force of his words, that they even 
terrified the governor.''’° This man is succeeded in his office by another, and he leaves Paul a 
prisoner: and yet he ought not to have done this; he ought to have put an end to the business: but 
he leaves him, by way of gratifying them. They however were so urgent, that they again besought 
the judge. Yet against none of the Apostles had they set themselves thus pertinaciously; there, when 
they had attacked, anon they desisted. So providentially is he removed from Jerusalem, having to 
do with such wild beasts. And they nevertheless request that he might be brought again there to be 
tried. “Now when Festus was come into the province, after three days he ascended from Cesarea 
to Jerusalem. Then the high priest and the chief of the Jews informed him against Paul, and besought 


1125 “Aveotc better rendered “relaxation” or “indulgence” (R.V.) than “liberty” (A.V.). Meyer understands by this that he was 
to be allowed rest, “to be spared all annoyance.” Others (DeWette, Lange) suppose &veotc to refer to release from chains, the 
so-called custodia libera of the Romans in which the prisoner went free on bail or upon the responsibility of some magistrate. 
This view is, however, inconsistent with the fact that Felix committed Paul to the keeping of a centurion (23) as well as with his 
leaving Paul bound (27). The custody was doubtless the custodia militaris and &veoic denotes the relaxation of the rigors of his 
imprisonment.—G.B.S. 

116 Paul’s reasoning “concerning righteousness” was directed against the well-known injustice of a prince of whom Tacitus 
says that he acted as if there were no penalty for villainy. His reasoning “‘concerning self-control” (Expateta) was in opposition 
to his sensuality. He had unlawfully married Drusilla who was the wife of Azizus, the king of Emesa (Jos. Ant. xx. 7, 2). His 
references to the judgment to come might well have been directed against the governor’s murder of Jonathan, the high 


priest —G.B.S. 
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him, and desired favor against him, that he would send for him to Jerusalem, laying wait in the way 
to kill him.” (ch. xxv. 1-3.) Here now God’s providence interposed, not permitting the governor 
to do this: for it was natural that he having just come to the government would wish to gratify them: 
but God suffered him not. “But Festus answered, that Paul should be kept at Cesarea, and that he 
himself would depart shortly thither. Let them therefore, said he, which among you are able, go 
down with me, and accuse this man, if there be any wickedness in him. And when he had tarried 
among them more than ten days, he went down unto Cesarea; and the next day sitting on the 
judgment seat commanded Paul to be brought.” (v. 4-6.) But after they came down, they forthwith 
made their accusations shamelessly and with more vehemence: and not having been able to convict 
him on grounds relating to the Law, they again according to their custom stirred the question about 
Cesar, being just what they did in Christ’s case. For that they had recourse to this is manifest by 
the fact, that Paul defends himself on the score of offences against Cesar. “And when he was come, 
the Jews which came down from Jerusalem stood round about, and laid many and grievous 
complaints against Paul, which they could not prove. While he answered for himself, Neither against 
the law of the Jews, neither against the temple, nor yet against Cesar, have I offended anything at 
all. But Festus, willing to do the Jews a pleasure, answered Paul, and said, Wilt thou go up to 
Jerusalem, and there be judged of these things before me”? (v. 7-9.) Wherefore he too gratifies the 
Jews, the whole people, and the city. Such being the case, Paul terrifies him also, using a human 
weapon for his defence. “Then said Paul, I stand at Cesar’s judgment seat, where I ought to be 
judged; to the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou very well knowest. For if I be an offender, or 
have committed anything worthy of death, I refuse not to die: but if there be none of these things 
whereof these accuse me, no man may deliver me unto them. I appeal unto Cesar.” (v. 10, 11.) 
Some one might say, How is it, that having been told, “Thou must also bear witness of Me in 
Rome,” (ch. xxiii. 11), he, as if unbelieving, did this? God forbid: nay, he did it, because he so 
strongly believed. For it would have been a tempting of God to be bold on account of that declaration, 
and to cast himself into numberless dangers, and to say: “Let us see if God is able even thus to 
deliver me.” But not so does Paul; no, he does his part, all that in him lies, committing the whole 
to God. Quietly also he reproves the governor: for, “If, says he, I am an offender, thou doest well: 
but if not, why dost thou give me up?” “No man,” he says, “may sacrifice me.” He put him in fear, 
so that even if he wished, he could not sacrifice him to them; while also as an excuse to them he 
I, had Paul’s appeal to allege. “Then Festus, when he had conferred with the council, answered, Hast 
304 thou appealed unto Cesar? unto Cesar shalt thou go. And after certain days king Agrippa and 
Bernice came unto Cesarea to salute Festus.” (v. 12, 13.) Observe, he communicates the matter to 
Agrippa, so that there should be other hearers once more, both the king, and the army, and Bernice. 
Thereupon a speech in his exculpation. “And when they had been there many days, Festus declared 
Paul’s cause unto the king, saying, There is a certain man left in bonds by Felix: about whom, when 
I was at Jerusalem, the chief priests and the elders of the Jews informed me, desiring to have 
judgment against him. To whom I answered, It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man 
to die, before that he which is accused have the accusers face to face, and have license to answer 
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for himself concerning the crime laid against him. Therefore, when they were come hither, without 
any delay on the morrow I sat on the judgment seat, and commanded the man to be brought forth. 
Against whom when the accusers stood up, they brought none accusation of such things as I 
supposed: but had certain questions against him of their own superstition, and of one Jesus, which 
was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive. And because I doubted of such manner of questions, I 
asked him whether he would go to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these matters. But when Paul 
had appealed to be reserved unto the hearing of Augustus, I commanded him to be kept till I might 
send him to Cesar. Then Agrippa said unto Festus, I would also hear the man myself. Tomorrow, 
said he, thou shalt hear him.” (v. 14-22.) And observe a crimination of the Jews, not from Paul, 
but also from the governor. “Desiring,” he says, “to have judgment against him.” To whom I said, 
to their shame, that “it is not the manner of the Romans,” before giving an opportunity to speak for 
himself, “to sacrifice a man.” But I did give him (such opportunity), and I found no fault in him. 
“Because I doubted,” says he, of “such manner of questions:” he casts a veil also over his own 
wrong. Then the other desires to see him. (b) But let us look again at what has been said.'!”’ 
(Recapitulation.) “And when Felix,” etc. (v. 22.) Observe on all occasions how the governors 
try to keep off from themselves the annoyance of the Jews, and are often compelled to act contrary 
to justice, and seek pretexts for deferring: for of course it was not from ignorance that he deferred 
the cause, but knowing it. And his wife also hears, together with the governor. (v. 24.) This seems 
to me to show great honor. For he would not have brought his wife to be present with him at the 
hearing, but that he thought great things of him. It seems to me that she also longed for this. And 
observe how Paul immediately discourses not only about faith, nor about remission of sins, but 
also about practical points of duty. “Go thy way,” he says, “for this time: when I have a convenient 
season, I will call for thee.” (v. 25.) Observe his hardness of heart: hearing such things, “he hoped 
that he should receive money from him!” (v. 26.) And not only so, but even after conversing with 
him—for it was towards the end of his government—he left him bound, “willing to show the Jews 
a pleasure” (v. 27): so that he not only coveted money, but also glory. How, O wretch, canst thou 
look for money from a man who preaches the contrary? But that he did not get it, is evident from 
his leaving him bound; he would have loosed him, had he received it. “Of temperance,” it says, he 
reasoned; but the other was hankering to receive money from him who discoursed these things! 
And to ask indeed he did not dare: for such is wickedness: but he hoped it. “And when two years 
were completed,” etc., so that it was but natural that he showed them a pleasure, as he had been so 
long governor there. “Now when Festus was come into the province,” etc. (ch. xxv. 1, 2.) At the 
very beginning, the priests came to him, who would not have hesitated to go even to Cesarea, 
unless he had been seen immediately coming up, since immediately on his arrival they come to 


1127 This formula is placed by C and mod. text just before the text “Go thy way,” etc., v. 25, as if what is said of the wife also 


hearing, etc., related to the hearing before Agrippa and his wife Bernice. 
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him. And he spends ten days,'!”* in order, I suppose, to be open to those who wished to corrupt him 
with bribes. But Paul was in the prison. “They besought him,” it says, “that he would send for him:” 
why did they desire it as a favor, if he was deserving of death? But thus their plotting became 
evident even to him, so that discoursing of it (to Agrippa), he says, “desiring to have judgment 
against him.” They wanted to induce him to pass sentence now immediately, being afraid of Paul’s 
tongue. What are ye afraid of? What are ye in such a hurry? In fact, that expression, “that he should 
I, be kept’! (v. 4), shows this. Does he want to escape? “Let them therefore,” he says, “which among 
305 you are able, accuse him.” (v. 5.) Again accusers, again at Cesarea, again Paul is brought forth. 
And having come, immediately “he sat on the judgment-seat” (v. 6); with all his haste: they so 
drove, so hurried him. While as yet he had not got acquainted with the Jews, nor experienced the 
honor paid to him by them, he answered rightly: but now that he had been in Jerusalem ten days, 
he too wants to pleasure them (by sacrificing Paul to them): then, also to receive Paul, “Wilt thou,” 
says he, “be judged there of these things by me?” (v. 9.) Iam not giving thee up to them—but this 
was the fact—and he leaves the point to his own choice, that by this mark of respect he might get 
him to yield: since his was the sentence,''*° and it would have been too barefaced, when he had 
been convicted of nothing here, to take him back thither. “But Paul said, At Cesar’s tribunal am I 
standing,” etc. (v. 10): he did not say, I will not, lest he should make the judge more vehement, but 
(here) again is his great boldness: They cast me out once for all, themselves, and by this they think 
to condemn me, by their showing that I have offended against Cesar: at his bar I choose to be 
judged, at the bar of the injured person himself. “To the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou also 
very well knowest.” Here now he reproved him, that he too wished to sacrifice him to the Jews: 
then, on the other hand, he relaxes (the sternness of) his speech: “if then I be an offender, or have 
committed anything worthy of death, I refuse not to die.” I utter sentence against myself. For along 
with boldness of speech there must be also justness of cause, so as to abash (the hearer). “But if 
there be nothing in the things whereof these accuse me, no man’”—however he may wish it—“no 
man may sacrifice me to please them.” He said, not, Iam not worthy of death, nor, I am worthy to 
be acquitted, but, I am ready to take my trial before Cesar. At the same time too, remembering the 


1128 Mod. text “And having gone down in Cesarea, he spends ten days.” Which is evidently false, but so Edd. have it—dote 
éyyevéoOa1, seemingly, “to give them an opportunity of buying him.” Ben., ut prostaret eis qui vellent ipsum corrumpere. 

1129 TO, “puddttecban;” this seems to refer to xxiii. 35: in v. 4, the expression is tnpeto8a1. Perhaps Chrys. said, “He was safe 
in custody, for Felix had ordered him pvAdtteo8a1, and there he was still. Then what needs this fresh order that he should 
Tnpeio8a1? He is not attempting to escape, is he? It shows the spirit of the governor: ‘we have him safe; come down and accuse 
him.’” 

1130 érce181} IV Kael 1 &S@aoic. Mod. text and Sav. omit the kai, Ben. éme151) ei fv and@aoc, with no authority of mss. We 
have marked the clause as corrupt. Possibly, xaAt mpd@aots is latent in the words, with the sense “since some handsome pretext 


was necessary” (or the like): or, perhaps, émet51) Kai[oapoc] v 1 amd@aoic, as comment upon the clause, "Eni tod Brypatosc 


Katoapos éotws eip. 
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dream, he was the more confident to appeal. (ch. xxiii. 11) And he said not, Thou (mayest not), 
but, neither any other man may sacrifice me, that it might be no affront to him. “Then Festus, when 
he had conferred with the council”—do you observe how he seeks to gratify them? for this is 
favor—“having conferred,” it says, “with the council, he said, Hast thou appealed unto Cesar? 
unto Cesar shalt thou go.” (v. 12.) See how his trial is again lengthened out, and how the plot 
against him becomes an occasion for the preaching: so that with ease and in safe custody he should 
be taken away to Rome,'’*’ with none to plot evil against him: for it was not the same thing his 
simply coming there, and his coming on such a cause. For, in fact this was what made the Jews 
come together there. (ch. xxviii. 17.) Then again, some time passes while he tarries at Jerusalem, 
that you may learn, that, though some time passed, the evil design against him prevails nothing, 
God not permitting it. But this king Agrippa, who was also a Herod, was a different Agrippa, after 
him of James’ time, so that this is the fourth (Herod). See how his enemies codperate with him 
against their will. To make the audience large, Agrippa falls into a desire of hearing: and he does 
not simply hear, but with much parade. And see what a vindication (amtoAoyiav)! So writes Festus,'” 
and the ruthlessness of the Jews is openly made a show of: for when it is the governor that says 
these things, he is a witness above all suspicion: so that the Jews are condemned by him also. For, 
when all had pronounced sentence against them, then, and not sooner, God brings upon them the 
punishment. But observe: Lysias gave it against them, Felix against them, Festus against 
them—although he wished to gratify them''*—Agrippa against them. What further? The 
Pharisees—even they gave it against themselves. No evil, says Festus, “of such things as I supposed: 
no accusation did they bring against him.” (v. 18.) And yet they did bring it: true, but they did not 
prove it: for their evil design and daring plot against him gave cause to surmise this, but the 
examination brought out nothing of the kind. “And of one Jesus,” he says, “which was dead.” (v. 
19.) He says naturally enough, “of one” (Jesus), as being a man in office, and not caring for these 
things. “And not knowing, for my part, what to make of the enquiry concerning these things” (v. 
IN 20)—of course, it went beyond a judge’s hearing, the examining into these matters. If thou art at 
306 a loss, why dost thou drag him to Jerusalem? But the other would not deign this: no, “To Cesar” 
(says he); as in fact it was touching Cesar that they accused him. Do you hear the appeal? hear the 
plotting of the Jews? hear their factious spirit? All these things provoked him to a desire (of hearing 
him): and he gives them the gratification and Paul becomes more renowned. For such as I said, are 
the ill designs (of enemies). Had not these things been so, none of these rulers would have deigned 
to hear him, none would have heard with such quietness and silence. And he seems indeed to be 


131 gig ta TepoodAvua all our mss., and so Edd. without remark. Yet the sense plainly requires cic ‘Pwpnv, and in fact the 
Catena has preserved the true reading. In the next sentence, he seems to be commenting upon the mAgtous huEepas of v. 14 to 
this effect: “See how his cause is lengthened out by all these delays: the time (ten days) of Festus’ stay at Jerusalem; then the 
second hearing; now again, mAetouc uépac: but for all this, his enemies are not able to effect their design. 

1132 Alluding to v. 26, 27 (which mod. text inserts here): i.e. “to this same effect Festus also writes, in his report to the Emperor.” 


113 For kai ot xapiGépevor avtoic, mss. and Edd. we restore from the Catena Kaito1 xapiGopevos avtoic. 
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teaching, he seems to be making a defence; but he rather makes a public harangue with much 
orderliness. Then let us not think that ill designs against us are a grievous thing. So long as we do 
not make ill designs against ourselves, no one will be able to have ill designs against us: or rather, 
people may do this, but they do us no hurt; nay, even benefit us in the highest degree: for it rests 
with ourselves, whether we shall suffer evil, or not suffer evil. Lo! I testify, and proclaim with a 
loud voice, more piercing even than the sound of a trumpet—and were it possible to ascend on high 
and cry aloud, I would not shrink from doing it—him that is a Christian, none of all the human 
beings that inhabit the earth will have power to hurt. And why do I say, human beings? Not even 
the Evil Spirit himself, the tyrant, the Devil, can do this, unless the man injure himself; be what it 
may that any one works, in vain he works it. For even as no human being could hurt an angel, if 
he were on earth, so neither can one human being hurt another human being. But neither again will 
he himself be able to hurt another, so long as he is good. What then can be equal to this, when 
neither to be hurt is possible, nor to hurt another? For this thing is not less than the former, the not 
wishing to hurt another. Why, that man is a kind of angel, yea, like God. For such is God; only, He 
indeed (is such) by nature, but this man, by moral choice: neither to be hurt is possible (for either), 
nor to hurt another. But this thing, this “not possible,” think not that it is for any want of power—for 
the contrary to this is want of power—no, I speak of the morally incompatible (to dvevdextdv). 
For the (Divine) Nature is neither Itself susceptible of hurt, nor capable of hurting another: since 
this very thing in itself is a hurt. For in no other way do we hurt ourselves, than by hurting another, 
and our greatest sins become such from our doing injury to ourselves. So that for this reason also 
the Christian cannot be hurt, namely, because neither can he hurt. But how in hurting others we 
hurt ourselves, come, let us take this saying in hand for examination in detail. Let a man wrong 
another, insult, overreach; whom then has he hurt? Is it not himself first? This is plain to every one. 
For to the one, the damage is in money, to himself, it is in the soul; to destruction, and to punishment. 
Again, let another be envious: is it not himself he has injured? For such is the nature of injustice: 
to its own author first it does incalculable hurt. “Yes,''* but to another also?” True, but nothing 
worth considering: or rather, not even a little—nay, it even benefits him. For let there be,—as the 
whole matter lies most in these examples,—let there be some poor man, having but little property 
and (barely) provided with necessary food,''** and another rich and wealthy, and having much 
power, and then let him take the poor man’s property, and strip him naked, and give him up to 
starvation, while he shall luxuriate in what he has unjustly taken from the other: not only has he 
not hurt that man at all—he has even benefited him, while himself he has not only not benefited, 
but even hurt. For how should it be otherwise? In the first place, harassed by an evil conscience, 


1134 "AAAG Kal Etepov’ GAN’ ovdev GErdmiotov' WaAAOV dé OSE ULKpdv, GAAG Kal WePAct. So B. C.; in A. all this is omitted, 
Mod. text—“incalculable mischief, but little to another, or rather not even a little does it hurt, nay even benefits. But I have said 
nothing worthy of belief dAN’ oddev &E1dmotov eipnKa. Well then, let there be,” etc. 

1135 XpNpata Exwv OAtya Kai tis dvayKatac edopAv tpogijs, Etepos 5é MAOVOLOS Kai EUmOpos. So the mss. and Edd. without 


comment. We assume it to be dnop@v. 
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and day by day condemning himself and being condemned by all men: and then, secondly, in the 
judgment to come. But the other, how is he benefited? Because to suffer ill and bear it nobly, is 
great gain: for it is a doing away of sins, this suffering of ill, it is a training to philosophy, it is a 
discipline of virtue. Let us see which of the two is in evil case, this man or that. For the one, if he 
be a man of well-ordered mind, will bear it nobly: the other will be every day in a constant tremor 
and misgiving: which then is hurt, this man or that? “You talk idly,” say you: “for when a man has 
nothing to eat, and is forced to bewail himself and to feel himself very wretched, or comes and 
begs, and gets nothing, is not that a ruining of both soul and body?” No, it is you that talk idly: for 
I show facts in proof. For say, does none of the rich feel himself wretched? What then? Is poverty 
the cause of his wretchedness? “But he does not starve.” And what of that? The greater is the 
punishment, when having riches he does this. For neither does wealth make a man strong-minded, 
Bs nor poverty make him weak: otherwise none of those living in wealth would pass a wretched life, 
307 nor would any of those in poverty (not) curse his fate. But that yours is indeed the idle talk, I will 
make manifest to you from hence. Was Paul in poverty or in wealth? did he suffer hunger, or did 
he not? You may hear himself saying, “In hunger and thirst.” (2 Cor. xi. 27.) Did the prophets suffer 
hunger, or did they not? They too had a hard time of it. “Again, you fetch up Paul to me, again the 
prophets, some ten or twenty men.” But whence shall I bring examples? “Show me from the many 
some who bear ills nobly.” But!!** the rare is ever such: however, if you will, let us examine the 
matter as it is in itself. Let us see whose is the greater and sharper care, whose the more easy to be 
borne. The one is solicitous about his necessary food, the other about numberless matters, freed 
from that care. The rich man is not afraid on the score of hunger, but he is afraid about other things: 
oftentimes for his very life. The poor man is not free from anxiety about food, but he is free from 
other anxieties, he has safety, has quietness, has security. 

If to injure another is not an evil, but a good, wherefore are we ashamed? wherefore do we 
cover our faces? Wherefore, being reproached, are we vexed and disconcerted? If the being injured 
is not a good thing, wherefore do we pride ourselves, and glory in the thing, and justify ourselves 
on its account? Would you learn how this is better than that? Observe those who are in the one 
condition, and those who are in the other. Wherefore are laws? Wherefore are courts of justice? 
Wherefore punishments? Is it not, on account of those men, as being diseased and unsound? But 
the pleasure lies great, you will say. Let us not speak of the future: let us look into the present. What 
is worse than a man who is under such a suspicion as this? what more precarious? what more 
unsound? is he not always in a state of shipwreck? Even if he do any just thing, he is not credited, 
condemned as he is by all on account of his power (of injuring): for in all who dwell with him he 
has accusers: he cannot enjoy friendship: for none would readily choose to become the friend of a 
man who has such a character, for fear of becoming implicated with him in the opinion held of 
him. As if he were a wild beast, all men turn away from him; as from a pest, a foe, a man-slayer, 
and an enemy of nature, so they shrink from the unjust man. If he who has wronged another happen 


1136 "AAA TO oncdviov Kel ToLodTOV. One would expect ’AAAG ondviov cel TO ToLobtov.—Mod. text adds, Kai OAtyot ot KaAot. 
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to be brought into a court of justice, he does not even need an accuser, his character condemns him 
in place of any accuser. Not so he who is injured; he has all men to take his part, to condole with 
him, to stretch out the hand of help: he stands on safe ground. If to injure another be a good and a 
safe thing, let any one confess that he is unjust: but if he dares not do this, why then does he pursue 
it as a good thing? But let us see in our own persons, if his same be done there, what evils come of 
it: (I mean,) if any of the parts or functions within us having overstepped its proper bounds, grasp 
at the office of some other. For let the spleen, if it will, have left its proper place, and seize on the 
part belonging to some other organ along with its own, is not this disease? The moisture within us, 
let it fill every place, is it not dropsy and gout?''*’ is not this to ruin itself, along with the other? 
Again, let the bile seek for a wide room, and let the blood be diffused throughout every part. But 
how is it in the soul with anger, lust, and all the rest, if the food exceed its proper measure? Again 
in the body, if the eye wish to take in more, or to see more than is allotted to it, or admit a greater 
light than is proper. But if, when the light is good, yet the eye is ruined, if it choose to see more 
than is right: consider what it must be in the case of an evil thing. If the ear take in a (too) loud 
voice, the sense is stunned: the mind, if it reason about things above itself, it is overpowered: and 
whatever is in excess, mars all. For this is tAgoveéta, the wanting to have more than what is marked 
off and allotted. So too in respect of money; when we will needs put upon (us) more burdens (than 
is meet), although we do not perceive it, to our sore hurt we are nourishing within ourselves a wild 
beast; much having, yet much wanting, numberless the cares we entangle ourselves withal, many 
the handles we furnish the devil against ourselves. In the case of the rich, however, the devil has 
not even need of labor, so surely do their very concerns of business of themselves ruin them. 
Wherefore I beseech you to abstain from the lust of these things, that we may be enabled to escape 
the snares of the evil one, and having taken hold of virtue, to attain unto the good things eternal, 
through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost 
together be glory forever. Amen. 


IN 
308 . 
Homily LU. 
Acts XXV. 23 
1137 Kai Todadyia; obx1 Exvtov ovvdiePBErpe ET’ Exetvou; XoAr MaAw Evpvxywptav Cnteitw. Mod. text “is not this dropsy? 


let’ Exetvov 1 XOAN k. tT. A. and below édv UnepBf tO HETPOV, ObyI EAUTOV ovVvd1EPBELpE; OUTW Kal 1] TPOgr. adding, “if it be 
taken beyond what can be digested, it involves the body in diseases. For whence comes the gout? whence the paralyzing and 


commotion of the body? Is it not from the immediate quantity of aliments? Again in the body,” etc. 
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"And on the morrow, when Agrippa was come, and Bernice with great pomp, and was entered into 
the place of hearing, with the chief captains, and principal men of the city, at Festus’ 
commandment Paul was brought forth.” 


See what an audience is gathered together for Paul. Having collected all his guards, the governor 
is come, and the king, and the tribunes, “with the principal men,” it says, “of the city.” Then Paul 
being brought forth, see how he is proclaimed as conqueror. Festus himself acquits him from the 
charges, for what says Festus? “And Festus said, King Agrippa, and all men which are here present 
with us, ye see this man, about whom all the multitude of the Jews have dealt with me, both at 
Jerusalem, and also here, crying that he ought not to live any longer. But when I found that he had 
committed nothing worthy of death, and that he himself hath appealed to Augustus, I have determined 
to send him. Of whom I have no certain thing to write unto my lord. Wherefore I have brought him 
forth before you, and especially before thee, O king Agrippa, that, after examination had, I might 
have somewhat to write. For it seemeth to me unreasonable to send a prisoner, and not withal to 
signify the crimes laid against him.” (v. 24—27.) Mark how he accuses them, while he acquits him. 
O what an abundance of justifications! After all these repeated examinations, the governor finds 
not how he may condemn him. They said he was worthy of death. On this account he said also: 
“When I found,” says he “that he had committed nothing worthy of death_—Of whom I have no 
certain thing to write to my lord.” This too is a proof of Paul’s spotlessness, that the judge found 
nothing to say concerning him. “Therefore I have brought him forth,” he says, “before you. For it 
seemeth to me unreasonable to send a prisoner, and not withal to signify the crime laid against 
him.” Such were the great straits into which the Jews brought themselves and their rulers! What 
then? “Agrippa said to Paul, Thou art permitted to speak for thyself.” (ch. xxvi. 1.) From his great 
desire to hear, the king permits him to speak. But Paul speaks out forthwith with boldness, not 
flattering, but for this reason saying that he is happy, namely, because (Agrippa) knew all. “Then 
Paul stretched forth the hand, and answered for himself. I think myself happy, king Agrippa, because 
I shall answer for myself this day before thee touching all the things whereof I am accused of the 
Jews. Especially because I know thee to be expert in all questions which are among the Jews: 
wherefore I beseech thee to hear me patiently.” (v. 2, 3.) And yet, had he been conscious of guilt, 
he should have feared at being tried in the presence of one who knew all the facts: but this is a mark 
of a clear conscience, not to shrink from a judge who has an accurate knowledge of the 
circumstances, but even to rejoice, and to call himself happy. “I beseech thee,” he says, “to hear 
me patiently.” Since he is about to lengthen out his speech, and to say something about himself, 
on this account, he premises an entreaty, and (then) says: “My manner of life from my youth, which 
was at the first among mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews: which knew me from the 
beginning, if they would testify, that after the most straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee.” 
(v. 4, 5.) Then how should I have become a seditious person, who when young was (thus) testified 
of by all? Then too from his sect: “after the most straitest sect” says he, “of our religion I lived.” 
“What then, if though the sect indeed be worthy of admiration, thou art evil?” Touching this also 
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I call all to witness—touching my life and conversation. “And now I stand and am judged for the 

hope of the promise made of God unto our fathers: unto which promise our twelve tribes, instantly 
serving God day and night, hope to come. For which hope’s sake, king Agrippa, I am accused of 

the Jews. Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that God should raise the dead?” 

(v. 6-8.) Two arguments he lays down for the Resurrection: one, the argument from the prophets: 

and he does not bring forward any prophet (in particular,) but the doctrine itself as held by the Jews: 

the other and stronger one, the argument from the facts—(especially from this,) that Christ Himself 

held discourse with him. And he lays the ground for this by (other) arguments, relating accurately 

IN his former madness. Then too, with high commendation of the Jews, he says, “Night and day,” says 
309 he, “serving (God) look to attain unto.” So that even if I had not been of unblemished life, it is not 
for this (doctrine) that I ought to be brought to trial:—‘“‘for which hope, king Agrippa, I am accused 

of the Jews.” And then another argument “Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, 

that God should raise the dead?” Since, if such an opinion had not existed, if they had not been 


brought up in these dogmas, but they were now for the first time brought in, perhaps! 


some one 
might not have received the saying. Then he tells, how he persecuted: this also helps the proof: and 
he brings forward the chief priests as witnesses, and the “strange cities,” and that he heard Him 
saying to him, “It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks,” and shows the mercifulness of God, 
that, though being persecuted He appeared (to men), and did that benefit not to me only, but also 
sent me as teacher to others: and shows also the prophecy, now come to pass, which he then heard, 
“Delivering thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom I send thee.” Showing all this, 
he says: “I verily thought with myself, that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Which thing I also did in Jerusalem: and many of the saints did I shut up in prison, 
having received authority from the chief priests; and when they were put to death, I gave my voice 
against them. And I punished them oft in every synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; and 
being exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities. Whereupon as I 
went to Damascus with authority and commission from the chief priests, at midday, O king, I saw 
in the way a light from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round about me and them 
which journeyed with me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking unto 
me, and saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me? it is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks. And I said, Who art Thou, Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest; but rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to 
make thee a minister and a witness both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those things 
in the which I will appear unto thee: delivering thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto 
whom now I send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the 


1138 Old text omits fows, and puts it as a question, “Who would not have received the saying?” 
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power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins (v. 9-18):—observe'!” how 
mildly he discourses—God, he says, said (this) to me, “that they may receive forgiveness of sins, 
and inheritance among them which are sanctified by faith that is in Me.” By these things, says he, 
I was persuaded, by this vision He drew me to Himself, and so persuaded me, that I made no delay. 
“Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision: but showed first 
unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Judea, and then to the 
Gentiles, that they should repent and turn to God, and do works meet for repentance.” (v. 19, 20.) 
I therefore, who instructed others also concerning the most excellent way of living, how should I 
myself have become the author of sedition and contention? “For these causes the Jews caught me 
in the temple, and went about to kill me. Having therefore obtained help of God, I continue unto 
this day, witnessing both to small and great, saying none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come.” (v. 21, 22.) See how free from flattery his speech is, and how he 
ascribes the whole to God. Then his boldness—but neither do I now desist: and the sure grounds—for 
it is from the prophets that I urge the question, “Whether the Christ was to suffer:” then''’ the 
Resurrection and the promise, “Whether He, as the first to rise from the dead, should show light 
unto the people and to the Gentiles.” (v. 23.) Festus saw the boldness, and what says he? For Paul 
was all along addressing himself to the king—he was in a manner annoyed,'™’ and says to him, 
“Thou art beside thyself, Paul:” for, “while he thus discoursed, Festus said with a loud voice, Paul, 
thou art beside thyself: much learning doth make thee mad.” (v. 24.) What then says Paul? With 
gentleness, “I am not mad,” says he, “most noble Festus; but speak forth the words of truth and 
IN soberness.” (v. 25.) Then too he gives him to understand why, turning from him, he addressed his 
310 speech to the king: “For the king knoweth of these things, before whom also I speak freely: for I 
am persuaded that none of these things are hidden from him: for this thing was not done in a corner.” 
(v. 26.) He shows, that (the king) knows all perfectly; at the same time, all but saying to the Jews, 
And ye indeed ought to have known these things—for this is the meaning of that which he adds, 
“For this thing was not done in a corner. And Agrippa, said to Paul, Ev oAtyw thou persuadest me 


1139 This is the comment on “forgiveness of sins:” the émeikés consisting in the not enlarging upon the greatness and aggravation 
of their sins. In the mss. and Edd. this is placed at the end of v. 18, and then, “God said to me, I have appeared to thee,” and the 
rest repeated to “forgiveness of sins.” 

1140 Mod. text “Whether He (as) first to rise from the dead should declare light: as if he had said, Christ as the first that rose 
dieth no more.” It is manifest from the declaring this to all, that they also (have to) expect it for themselves. Then Festus seeing 
the boldness, since he all along addressed himself to the king, not once ceasing to look full towards him, was as annoyed (omep 
énaGe t1), and says, “Thou art mad, Paul.” And that he says this in annoyance (or passion), hear from what follows. “And as he 
thus discoursed,” etc. 


M41 Gonep énaGé tt. This is explained in the Recapitulation: “with a loud voice—obtw Ovpod fv Kal opyijc.” 
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to be a Christian.” What is €v 0Atyw?!!” “Within a little, mapa uixpdv. “And Paul said, I could pray 
to God,” kai €v dAtyw kai €v MOAAG, (that is) “I could pray to God,” for my part, not “in little” (but 
“in much’): he does not simply pray, he prays (not briefly, but) with largeness—“‘that not only 
thou, but also all that hear me this day, were such as I am.”''*’ Then he adds, “except these bonds;” 
and yet it was matter of glory; true, but looking to their notion of it, therefore says he, “except these 
bonds.” (v. 27-29.) 


1142 Old text: “v. 27-29. EvEatuNv av, protv, Zywye ov« Ev dALyw, Ti €oT1; Napa piKpdv. Kai ovby &tAwe edyetar dAAG Kal 
émitetapeévws. From the Recapitulation it appears that Chrys. supposes that Paul, as an idiwt1¢, i.e. not conversant with the 
elegancies of Greek style, obk événoev tI Eotiv Ev OAtyw GAN Evoutoev Sti €& OAtyou: did not perceive what Agrippa’s phrase 
meant (viz. as here explained. mapa yixpdv), but supposed it to be the same as €& dAiyou.” “With little ado”—i.e. thou makest 
short work to persuade me, as if this were an easy thing, to be done in brief: therefore Paul answers, Be it in little, or be it in 
much, I could pray to God, with no brief and hasty prayer, but énitetauévwc, much and earnestly.—For kai oby dtAwes, we read 
Kal €v MOAAG) ob> d. and transpose ti gotiv Ev OAtyw; Mapa pIKPOV, to its fitting place. Mod. text obx év OAtyw* TovtEoTI, UIKpOV, 
omitting mapa, meaning this as the explanation of St. Paul’s e¥é, é€v dAtyw. Of the Edd., Commel. Sav. Ben. give mapa, and so 
Par. Ben. 2, who however rejects the ovk. 

1143 The correct interpretation of v. 28, 29 depends upon the ff. points: (1) Whether the remark of Agrippa is sincere or ironical. 
(2) Whether the true text in v. 29 is €v MOAAG or Ev pEpaAw. (3) What noun, if any, is to be supplied with the adjectives oAtyw 
and peydAw (or ToAAG). Regarding the first question, the considerations in favor of the view that Agrippa’s remark is ironical 


are (a) the frivolous character of the man, (b) the current use of Christian among Jews and Romans as a term of reproach and 


contempt. Touching the second point, we find that ueyéAw is favored by 8 A. B. Syr. Copt. Aram. Vulg., as against G. H. for 


TOAAG@. The former reading is adopted by Tischendorf, Lachmann, Meyer, Westcott and Hort, and most modern critics, and the 
evidence in its favor may be considered decisive. Whether any noun is to be supplied to dAiyw and peycAw (as most) or not (as 
Meyer) is not important. In any case the sense must be completed. What do “‘in little” and “in great” mean? The sense may be 
completed by supplying (a) the idea of time—“in a little time,” i.e. almost. In this case, €v ueyc&Aw would have to be rendered 
“wholly” or “altogether,” a meaning which év peydAw cannot well convey. Another rendering which might be derived from 
supplying the idea of time—differing but slightly from the foregoing—would be: “‘in a little time thou art persuading me!” i.e. 
dost thou think so soon to persuade me? and Paul replies: “Whether in a little time or in a long time—whether soon or late—I 
could wish,” etc. The first interpretation lays emphasis upon the state of Agrippa’s mind—persuaded almost—persuaded 
altogether; the second upon the element of time required to accomplish the persuasion (ironically spoken of). (b) The idea of 
labor, trouble or argument may be supplied thus: ““Easily—with few words—or with little trouble—thou persuaded me!” and 
Paul’s answer is: Whether with little (abor) or with much, I would to God that,” etc. This view we prefer, because, (a) it 
harmonizes best with the natural meaning of év weyaéAw which (if the true reading) requires taking both phrases in a quantitative 
sense. (b) It is favored by the evidently ironical character of Agrippa’s remark. There is no ground for the opinion of Chrys. 
(followed by Calvin) that év OAtyw is used in different senses in the language of Agrippa and Paul, much less for the idea that 


Paul did not understand what meant!—G.B.S. 
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(Recapitulation.) “And on the morrow,” etc. (v. 23.) The Jews desisted ever since Paul exercised 
his right of appeal.''“* Then also for him the theatre becomes a splendid one: “with great pomp” 
they were present. “And Festus said,” etc. “The whole multitude of the Jews—“not some of them 
only, and others not so—“both at Jerusalem, and also here,” they said “that he ought not to live 
any longer.” (v. 24.) “And I having found,” etc. It shows that he did right in appealing to Cesar. 
For if''* though they had no great matter to allege against him, yet those (at Jerusalem) were mad 
against him, with good reason may he go to Cesar. “That after examination had by you,” he says, 
“I may get somewhat to write.” Observe how the matter is repeatedly put to the test. The Jews 
therefore may thank themselves for this vindication''* (of Paul), which would come to the ears of 
those also who were at Rome. See how they become the unwilling heralds both of their own 
wickedness and of Paul’s virtue, even to the emperor himself: so that Paul was carried away (to 
Rome) with more renown than if he had gone thither without bonds: for not as an impostor and a 
deceiver, after so many judges had acquitted him, was he now carried thither. Quit therefore of all 
charges,'!*” among those with whom he was bred and born, and not only so, (but) thus free from 

all suspicion, he makes his appearance at Rome. “Then Paul,” etc. (ch. xxvi. 1-3.) And he said not, 

is Why is this? once for all I have appealed to Cesar: I have been tried many times: when will there 
311 be an end of this? but what did he? Again he is ready to render an account, and that, before the man 
who was the best informed on the subject; and with much boldness, seeing they were not his judges 

to condemn him: but still, though they were not his judges, since that declaration was in force, 

“Unto Cesar shalt thou go, he renders an account and gives full answers, “touching all the things,” 


14 "AnE€otnoav Aomov ot. tH apoE xproapEevov Exeivov A. B. (C. has lost a leaf here). Mod. text €péoet. Cat. "Enéotyoav 
Aoinov ot I TH EPEEL YPNocueEvor Exetvov. If this be the true reading, it should seem to belong to n&v Td TA. tHv Tovs., viz. 
““concerning whom all the multitude of the Jews besought me:’ the Jews thereupon had set upon him, using his, Festus’ 
permission.” But dmeot. and épéoet give a better sense as comment on v. 23, i.e. “No mention now of the Jews—they had left 
him, when he had made his appeal.” —Then, peta moAAfig pave. (mod. text adds 6 BaotrEvc Kal) nav TO MAMO0¢ tHv I. napfoav 
oby ot pév ot S€ oV. Which is not true, for it could not be said that all the Jews were present at this hearing before Agrippa. We 
read Weta 1. ~. Maprjoav. Then from v. 24, “ ” sc. EVETUXOV HOL. 

1145 Ei yap obSév pév cixov Setvov eimetv. i.e. “As far as the matter of accusation was concerned, he knew that he had nothing 
to fear: Exeivor dé EuEprveoav, but the people yonder (at Jerusalem) were mad against him: therefore cikétw¢ én Exeivov EPXETAL, 
no wonder he is for going to Cesar.” 

146 The d&moAoyia is Festus’ written report of the hearings before him, which would be sent to Rome, and would at once 
testify to Paul’s innocence, and to the malignity of the Jews. 

1147 Mdvta toivuv anodvoduevos, not as Ben. “omnibus ergo relictis, apud quos natus, etc.” but in the sense of the phrase 
amodv_eo8a1 (€ykAnuata) which is frequent in Chrys. That is, “the consequence is that Paul makes his first appearance at Rome, 
not merely as one who has cleared himself of all charges brought against him at home, but, after these repeated examinations, 
clear from all suspicion.” —Below oiate kupiwv ov« Svtwv tv KatadikaGovtwv abtév: the sense intended may be, “seeing 


they were not his judges, even if they wished to condemn him.” 
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and not merely on one and another here and there. They accuse me of sedition, accuse me of heresy, 
accuse me that I have profaned the temple: “touching all these things I answer for myself:” now 
that these are not things in accordance with my ways, my accusers themselves are witnesses: “my 
manner of life from my youth,” etc. (v. 4.) which is what he says on a former occasion “Being a 
zealot.” (ch. xxii. 3.) And when the whole people was present, then he challenges their testimony: 
not''® before the tribunal, but before Lysias, and again here, when more were present: whereas in 
that hearing there needed not much vindication of himself, since Lysias’ letter exculpated him. 
“Know all the Jews,” he says, “which knew me from the beginning.” And he does not say what 
kind of life his was, but leaves it to their own conscience, and lays the whole stress on his sect, as 
he would not have chosen that sect, if he had been a man of evil disposition and bad character 
(movnpos Kai poxOnpdc). “But, for this hope” (mss. and Edd. aipéoews) he says, “I stand and am 
judged.” (v. 6, 7.) This hope is honored among themselves also, because of this they pray, because 
of this they worship, that unto this they may attain: this same do I show forth. Why then, it is acting 
like madmen, to be doing all things for the sake of attaining to this, and yet to persecute him who 
believes in the same. “I indeed thought with myself,” that is, I determined, “to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” (v. 9.) I was not one of Christ’s disciples: among those 
who fought against Him, was I. Whence also he is a witness who has a right to be believed, because 
he, a man who was doing numberless things, makes war on the believers, persuading them to 
blaspheme, stirring up all against them, cities, rulers, and by himself doing all this of his own accord, 
was thus suddenly changed. Then again the witnesses, those who were with him: next he shows 
what just cause he had to be persuaded, both from the light, and from the prophets, and from the 
results, and from the things which have now taken place. See accordingly, how both from the 
prophets, and from these particulars, he confirms the proof to them. For that he may not seem to 
be broaching some novelty, although he had great things to say, yet he again takes refuge with the 
prophets, and puts this as a question for discussion.''? Now this had a stronger claim upon belief, 
as having actually come to pass: but since he alone saw (Christ), he again fetches proof of it from 
the prophets. And see how he does not discourse alike in the court of justice, and in the assembly 
(of his own people); there indeed he says, “ye slew Him:” but here no such thing, that he might not 
kindle their anger more: but he shows the same thing, by saying, “Whether the Christ was to suffer.” 
He so frees them from accusations: for the prophets, he says, say this. Therefore receive ye also 
the rest. Since he has mentioned the vision, he then without fear goes on to speak also of the good 


1148 Mod. text “But not before the tribunal of Lysias alone does he this, but also before Festus, and again here.” Ben. cites the 
old text only to condemn it. Inconsiderately: for it was in the hearing émi Avotov xxii. 3-5. (Lysias had no “tribunal’) and here, 
that St. Paul thus challenged the testimony of the Jews: not before Felix, which is what is meant by éxei, still less before Festus. 

1149 Kal TOOtTO PEoov tiONo1. The innovator not understanding the phrase, and its reference to Ei na8ntd¢ 6 Xptotoc etc., 
substitutes, “And puts their (words) in the midst.”—The meaning is: “He had greater things to say than what the prophets had 
said:” he could say, “The Christ whom ye slew is risen, for [have seen Him: but instead of this, he put it as a subject for discussion, 


Did the prophets teach that the Christ was to suffer and to rise again?” 
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wrought by it. “To turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. For 
to this end have I appeared unto thee” (v. 16-18), not to punish, but to make thee an Apostle. He 
shows the evils which possess unbelievers, “Satan, darkness;” the good things belonging to believers, 
light, God, “the inheritance of the saints. Whereupon, O king Agrippa,” etc. (v. 19, 20.) He not 
only exhorts them to repent, but also to show forth a life worthy of admiration. And see how 
everywhere the Gentiles are admitted into connection with the people (Israel): for those who were 
present were of the Gentiles. “Testifying,” he says, “both to great and small,” (v. 22) that is, both 
to distinguished and undistinguished. This is also for the soldiers. Observe: having left the post of 
defendant, he took up that of teacher—and therefore also it is that Festus says to him, “Thou art 
beside thyself’—but then, that he may not seem to be himself the teacher, he brings in the prophets, 
and Moses: “Whether the Christ was to suffer, whether He as the first to rise from the dead should 
show light both to the people, and to the Gentiles.” (v. 23.) “And Festus said with a loud voice” —in 
such anger and displeasure (did he speak)—“Paul, thou art beside thyself.” What then said Paul? 
“T am not mad,” etc. “For this thing,” he says, “was not done in a corner.” (v. 25, 26.) Here he 
speaks of the Cross, of the Resurrection: that the doctrine was come to every part of the world. 
“King Agrippa,” he says, “believest thou” —he does not say, the Resurrection, but—“‘the prophets?” 
(v. 27.) Then he forestalls him, and says: “I know that thou believest.” "Ev oAiyw (i.e. within a 
little,) “almost thou persuadeth the to be a Christian.” (v. 28.) Paul did not understand what the 
phrase év dAtym meant: he thought it meant €& oAtyov (i.e. with little cost or trouble), wherefore 
also he answers (as) to this: so unlearned was he.'!°° And he said not, I do not wish (that), but, “I 
pray that not only thou, but also all that hear.” Mark how free from flattery his speech is —“I pray 
that this day they may be all such as I am, except these bonds.” (v. 29.) He, the man that glories in 
his bonds, that puts them forth as a golden chain, deprecates them for these men: for they were as 
yet too weak in their minds, and it was rather in condescension that he so spake. For what could 
be better than those bonds which always in his Epistles he prefers (to all things else), saying, “Paul, 
a prisoner of Jesus Christ:” (Eph. iii. 1) and again, “On this account I am bound with this chain” 
(Acts xxviii. 20), “but the word of God is not bound;” and, “Even unto bonds, as an evil-doer.”’ (2 
Tim. ii. 9.) The punishment was twofold. For if indeed he had been so bound, as with a view to his 
good, the thing would have carried with it some consolation: but now (he is bound) both “as an 


evil-doer,” and as with a view to very ill consequences; yet for none of these things cared he.''*! 


1150 See above, p. 310, note 1, and *. Yet some modern commentators assert that €v dAiyw cannot mean, as Chrys. says, mapa 
uKpov: that this sense requires dAiyou, or oAtyou Sev, or map OAtyov: so that, in their view, Chrysostom’s remark oUtwe idiwtys 
fv would be quite out of place.—In the next sentence od BobAoual, all our mss. and Edd. But Ben. renders it without the negative 
Et non dixit, Vellem. 

1151 He is commenting upon 2 Tim. ii. 9. “I suffer trouble as an evil-doer even unto bonds.” To others, this might seem a 
twofold aggravation: both that he was treated as a malefactor, and that his destruction was intended. For if indeed he was put in 


bonds we én’ &y&0w, the thing bore its comfort with it, and such was the case to him, but not in their intention; which was, that 
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Such is a soul winged with heavenly love. For if those who cherish the foul (earthly passion 
which men call) love, think nothing either glorious of precious, but those things alone which tend 
to gratify their lust, they think both glorious and honorable, and their mistress is everything to them; 
much more do those, who have been taken captive by this heavenly love, think nothing of the cost 
(td €mitipio). But if we do not understand what I am saying, it is no marvel, while we are unskilled 
in this Divine Wisdom. For if any one be caught with the fire of Christ’s love, he becomes such as 
aman would become who dwelt alone upon the earth, so utterly careless is he for glory or disgrace: 
but just as if he dwelt alone, he would care for nothing, no more does he in this case. As for trials, 
he so despises them, both scourges and imprisonments, as though the body in which he suffers 
these things were another’s and not his own, or as though he had got a body made of adamant: 
while as for the sweet things of this life, he so laughs them to scorn, is so insensible to them, as we 
are insensible of dead bodies, being ourselves dead. He is as far from being taken captive by any 
passion, as the gold refined in the fire and purified is free from alloy. For even as flies would not 
dart into the midst of a flame, but fly from it, so the passions dare not even to come near this man. 
Would that I could bring forward examples of all this from among ourselves: but since we are at a 
loss for such, we must needs betake ourselves to this same Paul. Observe him then, how he felt 
towards the whole world. “The world is crucified unto me,” he says, “‘and I unto the world” (Gal. 
vi. 14): Tam dead to the world, and the world is dead to me. And again: “It is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me.”!!* (ib. Gal. ii. 20.) And, to show you that he was as it were in solitude, 
and so looked upon the things present, hear himself saying, “While we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen.” (2 Cor. iv. 18.) What sayest thou? Answer me. And 
yet what thou sayest is the contrary; thou seest the things invisible, and the visible thou seest not. 
Such eyes as thou hadst gotten, such are the eyes which are given by Christ: for as these bodily 
eyes see indeed the things that are seen, but things unseen they see not: so those (heavenly eyes) 
do the contrary: none that beholds the invisible things, beholds the visible: no one beholding the 
things seen, beholds the invisible. Or is not this the case with us also? For when having turned our 
mind inwards we think of any of the unseen things, our views become raised above the things on 

IN earth.''*? Let us despise glory: let us be willing to be laughed at rather than to be praised. For he 
313 indeed who is laughed at is nothing hurt: but he who is praised is much hurt. Let us not think much 
of those things which terrify men, but as we do in the case of children, this let us do here: namely, 

if we see any one terrifying children, we do not hold that man in admiration: since in fact whoever 

does frighten, only frightens children; for were it a man, he could not frighten him. Just as those 


he should be in chains Kai wo kaKoUpyos kal we Emi toic Setvoic. Of the mss. A. C. have we Emi toic dervoic dAAOUG GAN obdEVOG 
TOUTWV EMPOvT1CEV. B. Avs’ and so mod. text. But dAAoUs seems to be only the abbreviation of the following dA’ obdevoc. 
11s2 Mod. text adds, “To say this, belongs to Paul only: ours it is, who are so far removed from him as the heaven is from the 
earth, to hide our faces, so that we dare not even to open our mouth.” 
1153 HETEWPOL TOV EVEPYELOV NUiv yivovtat at oer. Unable to discover any meaning in this, (Ben. sublimes nobis sunt: 


operationum oculi), we conjecture Tv Em1yelOv. 
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who frighten (children in sport), do this either by drawing up their eyelids, or by otherwise distorting 
their face, but with the eye looking naturally and mild they would not be able to do this: so these 
others do this, by distorting their mental vision (to d1opatikov tH¢ Stavotac). So that of a mild man 
and beautiful in soul nobody would be afraid; on the contrary, we all respect him, honor and venerate 
him. See ye not, how the man who causes terror is also an object of hatred and abhorrence to us 
all? For of those things which are only able to terrify what do we not turn away from? Is it not so 
with wild beasts, with sounds, with sights, with places, with the air, such as darkness? Let us not 
therefore think it a great thing, if men fear us. For, in the first place, no man indeed is frightened 
at us: and, secondly, it is no great thing (if they were). Virtue is a great good: and see how great. 
However wretched we may deem the things by means of which it consists, yet we admire virtue 
itself, and count them blessed (that have it). For who would not count the patient sufferer blessed, 
although poverty and such like things seem to be wretched? When therefore it shines forth through 
those things which seem to be wretched, see how surpassingly great this is! Thinkest thou much, 
O man, because thou art in power? And what sort of power? say, was it conferred by appointment? 
(If so,) of men thou hast received power: appoint thyself to it from within. For the ruler is not he 
who is so called, but he who is really so. For as a king could not make a physician or an orator, so 
neither can he make a ruler: since it is not the (imperial) letters nor the name that makes a ruler. 
For, if you will, let any man build a medicine-shop, let him also have pupils, let him have instruments 
too and drugs, and let him visit those who are sick: are these things sufficient to make a physician? 
By no means: but there is need of art, and without that, not only do these things profit nothing, but 
they even hurt: since it were better that he who is not a physician should not even possess medicines. 
He that possesses them not, neither saves nor destroys: but he that possesses them, destroys, if he 
knows not how to use them: since the healing power is not only in the nature of the medicines, but 
also in the art of the person applying them: where this is not, all is marred. Such also is the ruler: 
he has for instruments, his voice, anger, executioners, banishments, honors, gifts, and praises; he 
has also for medicines, the law; has also for his patients, men; for a place to practise in, the court 
of justice; for pupils, he has the soldiers: if then he know not the science of healing, all these profit 
him nothing. The judge is a physician of souls, not of bodies: but if this art of healing the bodies 
needs so much care, much more that of healing the soul, since the soul is of more importance than 
the body. Then not the mere having the name of ruler is to be a ruler: since others also are called 
by great names: as Paul, Peter, James, and John: but the names do not make them that which they 
are called, as neither does my name make me (to be that which John was); I bear indeed the same 
name with that blessed man, but I am not the same thing (OuWvvpoG, ov UNV ovvwvupOs), I am not 
John, but am called so. In the same way they are not rulers, but are called so. But those others are 
rulers even without these adjuncts, just as also a physician, though he may not actually practise his 
science, yet if he have it in his soul, he is a physician. Those are rulers, who bear rule over 
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themselves. For there are these four things,''™ soul, family; city, world: and the things form a regular 


progression (650) mpofatver). He therefore that is to superintend a family, and order it well, must 
first bring his own soul into order; for it is his family: but if he cannot order his own family, where 
there is but one soul, where he himself is master, where he is always along with himself, how shall 
he order others? He that is able to regulate his own soul, and makes the one part to rule, the other 
to be subject, this man will be able to regulate a family also: but he that can do this by a family, 
can do it by a city also: and if by a city, then also by the world. But if he cannot do this for his own 
soul, how then shall he be able to do it for the world? These things have been spoken by me, that 
we may not be excited about offices of rule; that we may know what ruling is: for this (which is so 
called) is not ruling, but a there object of derision, mere slavery, and many other names one might 
call it by. Tell me, what is proper to a ruler? is it not to help one’s subjects, and to do them good? 
What then, if this be not the case? how shall he help others, who has not helped himself? he who 
has numberless tyrannies of the passions in his own soul, how shall he root out those of others? 
Again, with respect to “luxury” or delightful living: the true luxury or delight is not this (which is 
so called), but quite another thing. For as we have shown that the ruler is not he who is so called, 
but another (who has something more than the name), so the person who lives indeed in delight is 
another sort of person (than he whom we so describe). For “luxury” or delightful living seems 
indeed to be, the enjoying pleasure and the gratifying the belly: yet it is not this thing, but the 
contrary: it is, to have a soul worthy of admiration, and to be in a state of pleasure. For let there be 
a man eating, drinking, and wantoning; then let him suffer cares and loss of spirits: can this man 
be said to be in a state of delight? Therefore, it is not eating and drinking, it is the being in pleasure, 
that makes true luxury or delightful living. Let there be a man who gets only dry bread, and let him 
be filled with gladness: is not this pleasure? Well then, it is the true luxury. Let us see then, to whom 
this befalls—whether to the rich, or to those who are not rich? Neither to the one part altogether, 
nor to the other, but to those who so order their own souls, that they may not have many grounds 
for sorrows. And where is such a life as this to be found? for I see you all eager and wishing to hear 
what this life is which has no sorrows. Well then, let this be acknowledged first by you, that this 
is pleasure, this the true luxury, to have no sorrow to cause annoyance; and ask not of me meats, 
and wine, and sauces, and silken robes, and a sumptuous table. But if I shall show that apart from 
all these such a life as that is present (within our reach), then welcome thou this pleasure, and this 
life: for the most part of painful things happen to us from our not calculating things as we ought. 
Who then will have the most sorrows—he that cares for none of these things, or he that cares for 
them? He that fears changes, or he that does not fear? He that is in dread of jealousy, of envy, of 
false accusations, of plottings, of destruction, or he that stands aloof from these fears? He that wants 
many things, or he that wants nothing? He that is a slave to masters without number, or he that is 
a slave to none? He that has need of many things, or he that is free? He that has one lord to fear, 


us4 mss. and Edd., tpta yap tadté Eot1 Wuyf| (only F. has uxt): “there are for the soul these three subjects.” —Below, mss. 


and Edd. oikodopeiv for oikovopeiv. 
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or he that fears despots innumerable? Well then, greater is the pleasure here. This then let us pursue, 
and not be excited about the things present: but let us laugh to scorn all the pomp of life, and 
everywhere practise moderation, that we may be enabled so to pass through this life, that it may 
be without pain, and to attain unto the good things promised, through the grace and mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, 
now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Homily LI. 


Acts XXVI. 30-32 


“And when he had thus spoken, the king rose up, and the governor, and Bernice, and they that sat 
with them: and when they were gone aside, they talked between themselves, saying, This man 
doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. Then said Agrippa unto Festus, This man might 
have been set at liberty, if he had not appealed unto Cesar.” 


See how again also they pass sentence in his favor, and after having said, “Thou art beside 
thyself,” (v. 24) they acquit him, as undeserving not only of death, but also of bonds, and indeed 
would have released him entirely, if he had not appealed to Cesar. But this was done providentially, 
that he should also depart with bonds. “Unto bonds,” he says, “as an evil doer.” (1 Tim. ii. 9.) For 
if his Lord “was reckoned among the transgressors” (Mark xv. 28), much more he: but as the Lord 
did not share with them in their character, so neither did Paul. For in this is seen the marvellous 
thing, the being mixed up with such, and yet receiving no harm from them. “And when it was 
determined that we should sail into Italy, they delivered Paul and certain other prisoners unto one 
named Julius, a centurion of Augustus’ band. And entering into a ship of Adramyttium, we launched, 
meaning to sail by the coasts of Asia; one Aristarchus, a Macedonian of Thessalonica, being with 

I, us. And the next day we touched at Sidon.” (ch. xxvii. 1-3.) See how far Aristarchus also 
315 accompanies Paul. To good and useful purpose is Aristarchus present, as he would take back the 
report of all to Macedonia. “And Julius courteously entreated Paul, and gave him liberty to go unto 

his friends to refresh himself. Julius gave Paul liberty,” it says, acting “courteously, that he might 

refresh himself;” as it was but natural that he should be much the worse from his bonds and the 

fear, and the being dragged hither and thither. See how the writer does not hide this either, that 

Paul wished “to refresh himself. And when we had launched from thence, we sailed under Cyprus, 
because the winds were contrary.” (v. 4.) Again trials, again contrary winds. See how the life of 

the saints is thus interwoven throughout: escaped from the court of justice, they fall in with shipwreck 

and storm. “And when we had sailed over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, we came to Myra, a 
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city of Lycia. And there the centurion found a ship of Alexandria sailing into Italy; and he put us 
therein.” (v. 5, 6.) “A ship of Alexandria,” it says. It is likely that both those (in the former ship) 
would bear to Asia the report of what had befallen Paul, and that these'' would do the same in 
Lycia. See how God does not innovate or change the order of nature, but suffers them to sail into 
the unfavorable winds. But even so the miracle is wrought. That they may sail safely, He did not 
let them go out in the (open) sea, but they always sailed near the land. “And when we had sailed 
slowly many days, and scarce were come over against Cnidus, the wind not suffering us, we sailed 
under Crete, over against Salmone; and, hardly passing it, came unto a place which is called the 
fair havens; nigh whereunto was the city of Lasea. Now when much time was spent, and when 
sailing was now dangerous, because the fast was now already past, Paul admonished them.” (v. 
7-9.) By “the fast” here, I suppose he means that of the Jews.''* For they departed thence a long 
time after the Pentecost, so that it was much about midwinter that they arrived at the coasts of Crete. 
And this too was no slight miracle, that they also should be saved on his account. “Paul admonished 
them, and said unto them, Sirs, I perceive that this voyage will be with hurt and much damage, not 
only of the lading and ship, but also of our lives. Nevertheless the centurion believed the master 
and the owner of the ship, more than those things which were spoken by Paul. And because the 
haven was not commodious to winter in, the more part advised to depart thence also, if by any 
means they might attain to Phenice, and there to winter; which is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward 
the southwest and northwest. And when the south wind blew softly, supposing that they had obtained 
their purpose, loosing thence, they sailed close to Crete. But not long after there arose against it a 


tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon."'*’ 


And when the ship was caught, and could not bear up 
into the wind, we let her drive” (R.V. “were driven.) (v. 10-15.) Paul therefore advised them to 
remain, and he foretells what would come of it: but they, being in a hurry, and being prevented by 
the place, wished to winter at Phenice. Mark then the providential ordering of the events: first 


indeed, “when the south wind blew softly, supposing they had obtained their purpose,” they loosed 


1155 Kai tovtous, meaning perhaps those who remained at Myra. 

1156 The fast referred to was that which occurred on the great day of atonement (Lev. xxiii. 27) i.e. on the tenth of the seventh 
month (Tisri). This would be about the end of September, after the autumnal equinox, when navigation was considered 
dangerous.—G.B.S. 


a Preponderant authority favors the reading ebpaxtAwv from evpos, the S. E. wind and the Latin Aquilo, a N. wind (so &, 


B* A. Vulgate Erasmus Mill, Bengel, Olshausen, Hackett, Tischendorf, Lachmann, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, R.V.) If 
evpokALSwv is read, it is disputed whether the first part of the word is edpoc (Alford, Gloag, Howson,) or ebptc, broad. Meyer 
defends the latter reading, on the ground that the phrase 6 kaAobuevos requires that the word éup. denote a name and not merely 
the direction of the wind and that it is easier to suppose that this reading should be modified into the former than the reverse. 
Alford supposes that ebpaxtAwv was the name of the wind, which the Greek sailors did not understand and pronounced 
evpoKAvdwv. Meyer’s argument is inadequate, and the probabilities favor the reading evpaxAVdwv with the meaning, N. E. 


wind, a signification, moreover, which answers all the conditions of the narrative. (See Bib. Dict. sub voce.)—G.B.S. 
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the vessel, and came forth; then when the wind bore down upon them, they gave way to it driving 
them, and were with difficulty saved. “And running under a certain island which is called Clauda, 
we had much work to come by the boat: which when they had taken up, they used helps, undergirding 
the ship; and, fearing lest they should fall into the quicksands,''® strake sail,''’ and so were driven. 
And we being exceedingly tossed with a tempest, the next day they lightened the ship; and the third 
day we cast out with our own hands the tackling of the ship. And when neither sun nor stars in 
many days appeared, and no small tempest lay on us, all hope that we should be saved was then 
IN taken away. But after long abstinence Paul stood forth in the midst of them, and said, Sirs, ye should 
316 have hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from Crete, and to have gained this harm and loss.” 
(v. 16-21.) Then after so great a storm he does not speak as insultingly over them, but as wishing 
that at any rate he might be believed for the future. Wherefore also he alleges what had taken place 
for a testimony of the truth of what was about to be said by him. “And now I exhort you to be of 
good cheer: for there shall be no loss of any man’s life among you, but of the ship. For there stood 
by me this night the angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve, saying, Fear not, Paul; thou must 
be brought before Cesar: and, lo God hath given thee all them that sail with thee. Wherefore, sirs, 
be of good cheer, for I believe God, that it shall be even as it was told me. Howbeit we must be 
cast upon a certain island.” (v. 22—26.) And he foretells two things; both that they must be cast 
upon an island, and that though the ship would be lost, those who were in it should be saved—which 
thing he spoke not of conjecture, but of prophecy—and that he “must be brought before Cesar.” 
But this that he says, “God hath given thee all,” is not spoken boastfully, but in the wish to win 
those who were sailing in the ship: for (he spoke thus), not that they might feel themselves bound 
to him, but that they might believe what he was saying. “God hath given thee;” as much (as to say), 
They are worthy indeed of death, since they would not listen to thee: however, this is done out of 
favor to thee. “But when the fourteenth night was come, as we were driven up and down in Adria, 
about midnight the shipmen deemed that they drew near to some country; and sounded, and found 
it twenty fathoms; and when they had gone a little further, they sounded again, and found it fifteen 
fathoms. Then fearing lest they should have fallen upon rocks, they cast four anchors out of the 
stern, and wished for the day. And as the shipmen were about to flee out of the ship, when they 
had let down the boat into the sea, under color as though they would have cast anchors out of the 
foreship, Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved. Then the soldiers cut off the ropes of the boat, and let her fall off.” (v. 27-32.) The sailors 
however, were about to escape, having no faith in what was said: but the centurion does believe 


1158 Rather, “on the Syrtis” (gig trv LUptiv.) There were two shoals on the coast of Africa, called by this name, the Syrtis 
Major and the Syrtis Minor. The former to the S. W. of Crete is the one here referred to.—G.B.S. 

1159 R.V. “they lowered the gear” (oxetoc). The word oxedoc—utensil, implement—is in itself indefinite and must be understood 
from the context. It has here been taken to mean “anchor;” “mast” (Olshausen); “sail” (Meyer, Lechler, Hackett, A.V.): “gear,” 


meaning the ropes and topsails in order to set the ship in a direction off shore—G.B.S. 
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Paul, For he says, If these flee, “ye cannot be saved:” so saying, not on this account, but that he 
might restrain them, and the prophecy might not fall to the ground. See how as in a church they 
are instructed by the calmness of Paul’s behavior, how he saved them out of the very midst of the 
dangers. And it is of providential ordering that Paul is disbelieved, that after proof of the facts, he 
might be believed: which accordingly was the case. And he exhorts them again to take some meat, 
and they do as he bids them, and he takes some first, to persuade them not by word, but also by 
act, that the storm did them no harm, but rather was a benefit to their souls. “And while the day 
was coming on, Paul besought them all to take meat, saying, This day is the fourteenth day that ye 
have tarried and continued fasting having taken nothing.” (v. 33.) ''(b) And how, say you, did 
they go without food, having taken nothing? how did they bear it? Their fear possessed them, and 
did not let them fall into a desire of food, being, as they were, at the point of extreme jeopardy; (f) 
but they had no care for food. “Wherefore I pray you to take some meat: for this is for your health: 
for there shall not an hair fall from the head of any of you. And when he had thus spoken, he took 
bread, and gave thanks to God in presence of them all: and when he had broken it, he began to eat. 
Then were they all of good cheer, and they also took some meat,” (v. 34—36) seeing that there was 
no question about their lives being saved. (d) “And we were in all in the ship two hundred threescore 
and sixteen souls. And when they had eaten enough, they lightened the ship, and cast out the wheat 
into the sea. And when it was day, they knew not the land: but they discovered a certain creek with 
a shore, into the which they were minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the ship. And when they 
had taken up the anchors, they committed themselves unto the sea, and loosed the rudder bands, 
and hoisted up the mainsail to the wind, and made toward shore.” (v. 37-41.) “They made towards 
shore,” having given the rudder-handles to the wind: for oftentimes they do it not in this way. They 
were borne along, having loosed the rigging, i.e. the sails. “And falling into a place where two seas 
met, they ran the ship aground; and the forepart stuck fast, and remained unmovable, but the hinder 
part was broken with the violence of the waves;” for when there is a strong wind, this is the 
consequence, the stern bearing the brunt (of the storm). (a) “And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill 
the prisoners, lest any of them should swim out, and escape.” (v. 42.) Again the devil tries to hinder 


11 The confusion here has arisen from the scribe’s taking the four last portions a, c, e, g, i.e. 4,5, 6, 7, and inserting between 
them the first three b, f, d, but in the order b, d, f, i.e. 1, 3, 2: so that the confused order becomes 4, (1), 5, (3), 6, (2), 7. The texts 
also needed to be redistruted. Of our mss. A, C, omit all the latter part d, e, f, g: so that B and Cat. are the authorities here followed 
for the old text. (of N. we have no collation).—In (f), for which we have referred to, “Then were they 
of good cheer,” viz. because they believed Paul’s assurance that their lives were safe, mod. text substitutes “(they had no care 
for food,) .” In (d), “ Pes , the meaning seems to be, they bore right down (upon 
the shore), letting the rudder-handles go, so that the wind was right astern: , for oftentimes they steer not so, 
but more or less transverse to the line of the wind. tS : what this can mean, we do not understand: but above 


in v. 17, old text has for. : hence we read here ( , or some such word) ,..  .—For 


u & 192 weread with the Catena . u . Mod. text substitutes (Sav. ) u &192u. 
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the prophecy, and they had a mind to kill some, but the centurion suffered them not, that he might 
save Paul, so much was the centurion attached to him. “But the centurion, willing to save Paul, 
kept them from their purpose; and commanded that they which could swim should cast themselves 
first into the sea, and get to land: and the rest, some on boards, and some on broken pieces of the 
ship. And so it came to pass, that they escaped all safe to land.” (v. 43, 44.) “And when they were 
escaped, then they knew that the island was called Melita.” (ch. xxviii. 1.) Do you mark what good 
came of the storm? Why then it was no mark of their being forsaken, that the storm came upon 
them. (c) Now this that happened was in consequence of the season of the year; but the wonder is 
greater, that at such a season they were saved from the midst of the dangers, both he, and for his 
sake the rest, (e) and this too in the Hadriatic. There were two hundred and seventy-six souls in all: 
no small matter this also, if indeed they believed. The voyage was at an unseasonable time. (g) It 
is natural to suppose they would ask the reason why they were sailing, and would learn all. Nor 
was it for nothing that the voyage was so protracted; it afforded Paul an opportunity for teaching. 

(Recapitulation.) And Paul says, “I perceive that (this voyage will be) with hurt and loss.” (v. 
10.) And observe how unassuming the expression is. That he may not seem to prophesy, but to 
speak as of conjecture, “I perceive,” says he. For they would not have received it, had he said this 
at the outset. In fact he does prophesy on this former occasion, as he does afterward, and says 
(there), “The God whom I serve,” leading them on. Then how comes it that it was not “with loss” 
(of any) “of their lives?” It would have been so, but that God brought them safe through it. For as 
far as depended on the nature of the thing, they had perished, but God prevented it. Then, to show 
that it was not from conjecture that he so spake, the master of the ship said the contrary (v. 11), 
and he a man of experience in the matter: so far was it from being the case that Paul’s advice was 
given from conjecture. Moreover, the place suggested this same (which the master said), “being 
not commodious;” and it was evident that from conjecture “the more part advised” (v. 12) as they 
did, rather than Paul. Then, severe the storm (that ensued), deep the darkness: and that they may 
not forget, the vessel also goes to pieces, and the corn is flung out and all beside, that they may not 
have it in their power after this to be shameless. For this is why the vessel goes to pieces, and''*! 
their souls are tightly braced. Moreover, both the storm and the darkness contributed not a little to 
his obtaining the hearing he did. Accordingly observe how the centurion does as he bids him, 
insomuch that he even let the boat go, and destroyed it. And if the sailors did not as yet comply 


1161 Kat éniogtyyovtat abtOv ai woxat. Hom. in Matt. p. 60, A. émtog. is applied to the action of salt in stopping corruption; 
and ib. 167 B. Christians are the salt of the earth, iva émiopiyywuev tovs Sdiappgovtac. Here in a somewhat similar sense, “the 
vessel goes to pieces and their (dissolute) souls (which were in danger of going to pieces) are powerfully constricted, held in a 
close strain, braced to the uttermost.” Mod. text omits this, and for tva pn AdOwvta1r—avatoxvvteiv, substitutes, “That they 
may not perish, the corn is thrown out and all the rest.” Below, aAN dtav kai ta mAEtova AEyy tis ovu@opac: mod. text absurdly 
substitutes mapatpéxn: we insert after this the clause tote ta xprotd mpoA€yei which our mss. have below after Kai 6 pdbos 


Paptupet. 
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with his bidding, yet afterwards they do so: for in fact this is a reckless sort of people. (v. 13—20.) 
“Sirs, ye should have hearkened to me,” etc. (v. 21.) One is not likely to have a good reception, 
when he chides in the midst of calamity; but''® when he tells them what more there is (to come) 
of the calamity, and then predicts the good, then he is acceptable. Therefore he attacks them then 
first, when “‘all hope that they should be saved was taken away:” that none may say, Nothing has 
come of it. And their fear also bears witness. Moreover, the place is a trying one, for it was in the 
Adriatic, and then their long abstinence. They were in the midst of death. It was now the fourteenth 
day that they were going without food, having taken nothing. “Wherefore,” said he, “I pray you to 
take some meat: for this is for your health” (v. 34), that ye should eat, lest ye perish of hunger. 
Observe, his giving thanks after all that had happened strengthened them. For this showed an assured 
mind that they would be saved. (b) “Then were they all of good cheer; and they also took some 
meat.” (v. 36.) And not only so, but henceforth they so cast all their care upon Paul, that they even 
cast out the corn (v. 37), being so many. (a) Two hundred and seventy-six souls (v. 38): whence 
IN had they victuals?!'® (c) See how they do their part as men, and how Paul does not forbid them. 
318 “And when it was day,” etc., “they loosed the rudder-bands.” (v. 39, 40.) And the vessel goes to 
pieces in the daytime, that they may not be clean dissolved with the terror: that you may see the 
prophecy brought out as fact. “And the soldiers’ counsel,” etc. (v. 42.) Do you mark that in this 
respect also they were given to Paul? since for his sake the centurion suffered them not to be slain. 
So confessedly wicked do those men seem to me to have been: insomuch that they would have 
chosen even to slay them: but some swam on shore, others were borne on boards, and they all were 
thus saved, and the prophecy received accomplishment; (a prophecy,) although not solemn from 
length of time, since he did not deliver it a number of years before, but keeping close to the nature 
of the things themselves: (still a prophecy it was,) for all was beyond the reach of hope. And (so) 
it was through themselves being saved that they learnt who Paul was. But some one may say: why 
did he not save the ship? That they might perceive how great a danger they had escaped: and that 
the whole matter depended, not on the help of man, but on God’s hand saving them independently 
of a ship. So that righteous men, though they may be in a tempest, or on the sea, or in the deep, 
suffer nothing dreadful, but even save others together with themselves. If (here was) a ship in danger 
and suffering wreck, and prisoners were saved for Paul’s sake, consider what a thing it is to have 


le Kat éntoptyyovtat abtOv ai woxat. Hom. in Matt. p. 60, A. émtog. is applied to the action of salt in stopping corruption; 
and ib. 167 B. Christians are the salt of the earth, tva émiopiyywuev tovs Sdiappgovtac. Here in a somewhat similar sense, “the 
vessel goes to pieces and their (dissolute) souls (which were in danger of going to pieces) are powerfully constricted, held in a 
close strain, braced to the uttermost.” Mod. text omits this, and for tva pn AdOwvtar—avatoxvvteiv, substitutes, “That they 
may not perish, the corn is thrown out and all the rest.” Below, aAN dtav kai ta tAEtova AEyy tis ovu@opac: mod. text absurdly 
substitutes mapatpéxn: we insert after this the clause tote ta xprnotd mpoA€yet which our mss. have below after Kai 6 poo 
Poaptupet. 

N68 nO0EV Ta cITNpPEGia Eixov; i.e. what were they to subsist upon, having thrown out the rest of the corn? But they trusted 


Paul’s assurance for all. 
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a holy man in a house: for many are the tempests which assail us also, tempests far more grievous 


than these (natural ones), but He can also give! 


us to be delivered, if only we obey holy men as 
those (in the ship) did, if we do what they enjoin. For they are not simply saved, but themselves 
also contributed to other men’s believing (mtottv eiorveyKav). Though the holy man be in bonds, 
he does greater works than those who are free. And look how this was the case here. The free 
centurion stood in need of his bound prisoner: the skilful pilot was in want of him who was no 
pilot—nay rather, of him who was the true pilot. For he steered as pilot not a vessel of this (earthly) 
kind, but the Church of the whole world, having learnt of Him Who is Lord also of the sea; (steered 
it,) not by the art of man, but by the wisdom of the Spirit. In this vessel are many shipwrecks, many 
waves, spirits of wickedness, “from within are fightings, from without are fears” (2 Cor. vii. 5): so 
that he was the true pilot. Look at our whole life: it is just such (as was this voyage). For at one 
time we meet with kindliness, at another with a tempest; sometimes from our own want of counsel, 
sometimes from our idleness, we fall into numberless evils; from our not hearkening to Paul, when 
we are eager to go somewhither, where he bids us not. For Paul is sailing even now with us, only 
not bound as he was then: he admonishes us even now, and says to those who are (sailing) on this 
sea, “take heed unto yourselves: for after my departing grievous wolves shall enter in among you” 
(Acts xx. 29): and again, “In the last times perilous times shall come: and men shall be lovers of 
their own selves, lovers of money, boasters.” (2 Tim. iii. 2.) This is more grievous than all storms. 
Let us therefore abide where he bids us—in faith, in the safe haven: let us hearken unto him rather 
than to the pilot that is within us, that is, our own reason. Let us not straightway do just what this 
may suggest; not what the owner of the ship: no, but what Paul suggests: he has passed through 
many such tempests. Let us not learn (to our cost) by experience, but before the experience let us 
“avoid both harm and loss.” Hear what he says: “They that will be rich fall into temptation.” (1 
Tim. vi. 9.) Let us therefore obey him; else, see what they suffered, because they did not take his 
counsel. And again he tells in another place what causes shipwrecks: “Who,” he says, “have made 
shipwreck concerning the faith. But do thou continue in the things which thou hast learned and 
wast assured of.” (1 Tim. i. 19.) Let us obey Paul: though we be in the midst of a tempest, we shall 
surely be freed from the dangers: though we remain without food fourteen days, though hope of 
safety may have left us, though we be in darkness and mist, by doing his bidding, we shall be freed 
from the dangers. Let us think that the whole world is a ship, and in this the evildoers and those 
who have numberless vices, some rulers, others guards, others just men, as Paul was, others prisoners, 
those bound by their sins: if then we do as Paul bids us, we perish not in our bonds, but are released 
from them: God will give us also to him. Or think you not that sins and passions are grievous bonds? 
for it is not the hands only that are bound, but the whole man. For tell me, when any one possessed 
IN of much money uses it not, nor spends it, but keeps it close, is he not bound more grievously than 


319 any prisoner by his miserliness, a bond that cannot be broken? What again, when a man gives 
164 xapiowo8at i.e. to the holy man, to be saved for his sake, in like manner as “He gave (keyéptotat) to Paul them that sailed 
with him,” v. 24. 
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himself up to (the belief in) Fate, is not he too bound with other fetters? What, when he gives 
himself up to observations (of times)? What, when to omens? are not these more grievous than all 
bonds? What again, when he gives himself up to an unreasonable lust and to love? Who shall break 
in pieces these bonds for you? There is need of God’s help that they may be loosed. But when there 
are both bonds and tempest, think how great is the amount of dangers. For which of them is not 
enough to destroy? The hunger, the tempest, the wickedness of those on board, the unfitness of the 
season? But against all these, Paul’s glory stood its ground. So is it now: let us keep the saints near 
us, and there will be no tempest: or rather, though there be a tempest, there will be great calm and 
tranquillity, and freedom from dangers: since that widow had the saint for her friend, and the death 
of her child was loosed, and she received back her son alive again. (1 Kings xvii. 17.) Where the 
feet of saints step, there will be nothing painful; and if such should happen, it is for proving us and 
for the greater glory of God. Accustom the floor of thy house to be trodden by such feet, and an 
evil spirit will not tread there. For as where a sweet odor is, there a bad odor will not find place: 
so where the holy unguent is, there the evil spirit is choked, and it gladdens those who are near it, 
it delights, it refreshes the soul. Where thorns are, there are wild beasts: where hospitality is, there 
are no thorns: for almsgiving having entered in, more keenly than any sickle it destroys the thorns, 
more violently than any fire. Be not thou afraid: (the wicked one) fears the tracks of saints, as foxes 
do lions. For “the righteous,” it says, “is as bold as alion.” (Prov. xxviii. 1.) Let us bring these lions 
into our house, and all the wild beasts are put to flight, the lions not needing to roar, but simply to 
utter their voice. For not so much does the roaring of a lion put the wild beasts to flight, as the 
prayer of a righteous man puts to flight evil spirits: let him but speak, they cower. And where are 
such men now to be found, you will say? Everywhere, if we believe, if we seek, if we take pains. 
Where hast thou sought, tell me? When didst thou take this work in hand? When didst thou make 
this thy business? But if thou seekest not, marvel not that thou dost not find. For “he that seeketh 
findeth” (Matt. vii. 7), not he that seeketh not. Listen to those who live in deserts: away with thy 
gold and silver: (such holy men) are to be found in every part of the world. Though thou receive 
not such an one in thy house, yet go thou to him, live with the man, be at his dwelling-place, that 
thou mayest be able to obtain and enjoy his blessing. For a great thing it is to receive a blessing 
from the saints: which let us be careful to obtain, that being helped by their prayers we may enjoy 
mercy from God, through the grace and loving-kindness of His only-begotten Son, with Whom to 
the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 


Homily LIV. 
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Acts XXVIII. 1 


“And the barbarous people showed us no little kindness: for they kindled a fire, and received us 
every one, because of the present rain, and because of the cold. And when Paul had gathered 
a bundle of sticks, and laid them on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat, and fastened 
on his hand.” 


“Showed,” he says, “no little kindness to us—barbarians” (as they were''®)—“having kindled 

a fire:” else it were of no use that their lives be saved, if the wintry weather must destroy them. 
Then Paul having taken brushwood, laid it on the fire. See how active he is; observe how we nowhere 
find him doing miracles for the sake of doing them, but only upon emergency. Both during the 
storm when there was a cause he prophesied, not for the sake of prophesying, and here again in the 
first instance he lays on brushwood:—nothing for vain display, but (with a simple view) to their 
being preserved, and enjoying some warmth. Then a viper “fastened on his hand. And when the 
barbarians saw the venomous beast hang on his hand, they said among themselves, No doubt this 
IN man is a murderer, whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live.” (v. 
320 4.) Well also was this permitted, that they should both see the thing and utter the thought, in order 
that, when the result ensued, there might be no disbelieving the miracle. Observe their good feeling 
(towards the distressed), in saying this (not aloud, but) among themselves—observe (also) the 
natural judgment clearly expressed even among barbarians, and how they do not condemn without 
assigning a reason. And these also behold, that they may wonder the more. “And he shook off the 
beast into the fire, and felt no harm. Howbeit they looked when he should have swollen, or fallen 
down dead suddenly: but after they had looked a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they 
changed their minds, and said that he was a god.” (v. 5, 6.) They expected him, it says, to fall down 
dead: and again, having seen that nothing of the kind happened to him, they said, He is a god. Again 
(viz. as in ch. xiv. 11), another excess on the part of these men. “In the same quarters were 
possessions of the chief man of the island, whose name was Publius; who received us, and lodged 
us three days courteously. And it came to pass, that the father of Publius lay sick of a fever and of 
a bloody flux: to whom Paul entered in, and prayed, and laid his hands on him, and healed him.” 
(v. 7, 8.) Behold again another hospitable man, Publius, who was both rich and of great possessions: 
he had seen nothing, but purely out of compassion for their misfortune, he received them, and took 
care of them. So that he was worthy to receive kindness: wherefore Paul as a requital for his receiving 
them, “healed him. So when this was done, others also, which had diseases in the island, came, and 
were healed: who also honored us with many honors; and when we departed, they laded us with 
such things as were necessary” (v. 9, 10), both us and the rest. See how when they were quit of the 


16 The Maltese, though undoubtedly civilized, were B&phapot in the Greek and Roman sense of speaking an unintelligible 
language (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 11). The word might be appropriately rendered “foreigners.” The Maltese were of Phoenician descent 


and spoke a mixed dialect—G.B.S. 
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storm, they did not become''® 


more negligent, but what a liberal entertainment was given to them 
for Paul’s sake: and three months were they there, all of them provided with sustenance. See how 
all this is done for the sake of Paul, to the end that the prisoners should believe, and the soldiers, 
and the centurion. For if they were very stone, yet from the counsel they heard him giving, and 
from the prediction they had heard him making, and from the miracles they knew him to have 
wrought, and from the sustenance they by his means enjoyed, they must have got a very high notion 
of him. See, when the judgment is right, and not preoccupied by some passion, how immediately 
it gets right judgings, and gives sound verdicts. “And after three months we departed in a ship of 
Alexandria, which had wintered in the isle, whose sign was Castor and Pollux.''’®’ And landing at 
Syracuse, we tarried there three days. And from thence we fetched a compass, and came to Rhegium: 
and after one day the south wind blew, and we came the next day to Puteoli: where we found 
brethren, and were desired to tarry with them seven days: and so we went toward Rome. And from 
thence, when the brethren heard of us, they came to meet us as far as Appii forum, and the Three 
Taverns: whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage.” (v. 11-15.) Already the 
preaching has reached to Sicily: see how it has run through (even to those lands): at Puteoli also 
they found some: others also came to meet them. Such was the eagerness of the brethren, it nothing 
disconcerted them, that Paul was in bonds. But observe also how Paul himself also was affected 
after the manner of men. For it says, “he took courage, when he saw the brethren.” Although he 
had worked so many miracles, nevertheless even from sight he received an accession (of confidence). 
From this we learn, that he was both comforted after the manner of men, and the contrary. “And 
when we came to Rome, Paul was suffered to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept him.” (v. 
16.) Leave was given him to dwell by himself. No slight proof this also of his being held in much 
admiration: it is clear they did not number him among the rest. “And it came to pass, that after three 
days he called together them that were the chief of the Jews.” After three days he called the chief 
of the Jews, that their ears might not be preoccupied. And what had he in common with them? for 
they would not (else) have been like to accuse him. Nevertheless, it was not for this that he cared; 
it was for the teaching that he was concerned, and that what he had to say might not offend them. 
(Recapitulation.) “And the barbarians,” etc. (v. 2.) The Jews then, beholding all the many 
miracles they did, persecuted and harassed (Paul); but the barbarians, who had seen none, merely 
IN on the ground of his misfortune, were kind to him.—‘No doubt,” say they, “this man is a murderer:” 
321 (v. 4). They do not simply pronounce their judgment, but say, “No doubt,” (i.e.) as any one may 


116 apEAEotepous yEevouevous, i.e. the impression left on their minds by the storm was not suffered to wear out, when the 
danger was over. What happened on shore, Paul’s miracles, the kindness and honors shown them by the barbarians for Paul’s 
sake, all helped to keep them from relapsing into indifference. 

1167 Or with the sign of the Dioscuri. The reference is to the ships insigne, an image or picture of the divinities Castor and 
Pollux on the prow of the ship. In the current mythology they were the sons of Jupiter and Leda, and were regarded as the tutelary 


divinities of sailors —G.B.S. 
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see “and vengeance,” say they, “suffereth him not to live.” Why then, they held also the doctrine 
of a Providence, and these barbarians were far more philosophic than the philosophers, who allow 
not the benefit of a Providence to extend to things “below the moon:” whereas (these barbarians) 
suppose God to be present everywhere, and that although a (guilty) man may escape many (a 
danger), he will not escape in the end. And they do not assail him forthwith, but for a time respect 
him on account of his misfortune: nor do they openly proclaim their surmise, but speak it “among 
themselves: a murderer;” for the bonds led them to suspect this. “They showed no small kindness,” 
and yet (some of them) were prisoners. Let those be ashamed that say, Do not do good to those in 
prison: let these barbarians shame us; for they knew not who these men were, but simply because 
they were in misfortune (they were kind): thus much they perceived, that they were human beings, 
and therefore they considered them to have a claim upon their humanity. “And for a great while,” 
it says, “they expected that he would die.” (v. 6.) But when he shook his hand, and flung off the 
beast, then they saw and were astonished. And the miracle did not take place suddenly, but the men 
went by the length of time, “after they had looked a great while,” so plainly was there no deceit, 
no haste here (ovvapmayn). “Publius,” it says, “lodged them courteously” (v. 7): two hundred and 
seventy-six persons. Consider how great the gain of his hospitality: not as of necessity, not as 
unwilling, but as reckoning it a gain he lodged them for three days: thereafter having met with his 
requital, he naturally honored Paul much more, when the others also received healing. “Who also,” 
it says, “honored us with many honors” (v. 10): not that he received wages, God forbid; but as it 
is written, “The workman is worthy of his meat. And when we departed, they laded us with such 
things as were necessary.” (Matt. x. 10.) It is plain that having thus received them, they also received 
the word of the preaching: for it is not to be supposed, that during an entire three months they would 
have had all this kindness shown them,''® had these persons not believed strongly, and herein 
exhibited the fruits (of their conversion): so that from this we may see a strong proof of the great 
number there was of those that believed. Even this was enough to establish (Paul’s) credit with 
those (his fellow-voyagers). Observe how in all this voyage they nowhere touched at a city, but 
(were cast) on an island, and passed the entire winter (there, or) sailing—those being herein under 
training for faith, his fellow-voyagers, I mean. (a) “And after three months we departed in a ship 
of Alexandria, which had wintered in the isle, whose sign was Castor and Pollux.” (v. 11.) Probably 
this was painted on it: so addicted were they to their idols. (d) “And when the south wind blew, we 
came the next day to Puteoli: where we found brethren, and were desired to tarry with them seven 
days: and so we went toward Rome.” (v. 13, 14.) (b) Observe them tarrying a while, and again 


1168 ob yap av Ev TPLUNVW TOOOUTH S1EeAEXOnoav uN] oPddpa AVTHV MiotEvodvtwv. (Mod. text tooabta deAExOn.) This is 
evidently corrupt. The context requires (as we have given in the translation), “would not have been so hospitably and liberally 
entertained, such a number as there were of them, two hundred and seventy-six souls and this for a period of three months:” but 
in dieA€x8. perhaps dinAgyx@noav is latent: “they would not have been so honored etc., but rather would have been convicted,” 
etc.—In what follows, the parts had fallen out of their places thus, 2, 4, 6: 3, 5: 1,7. Mod. text in e, 6t1 pobnOévtec tov Kivduvov 


é&fjABov, connecting this with the first clause of f kai tadta ixava éxetvous motwoacGat. 
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hasting onwards. (e) “And from thence, when the brethren heard of us, they came to meet us as far 
as Appii forum, and the Three Taverns” (v. 15): not fearing the danger. (c) Paul therefore was now 
so much respected, that he was even permitted to be by himself: for if even before this they used 
him kindly, much more would they now. (g) “He was suffered,” it says, “to dwell by himself, with 
a soldier that kept him.” (v. 16.) That it might not be possible for any plot to be laid against him 
there either—for there could be no raising of sedition now. So that in fact they were not keeping 
Paul in custody, but guarding him, so that nothing unpleasant should happen: for it was not possible 
now, in so great a city, and with the Emperor there, and with Paul’s appeal, for anything to be done 
contrary to order. So surely is it the case, that always through the things which seem to be against 
us, all things turn out for us. “With the soldier’—for he was Paul’s guard. “And having called 
together the chief of the Jews” (v. 17), he discourses to them, who both depart gainsaying, and are 
taunted by him, yet they dare not say anything: for it was not permitted them to deal with his matter 
at their own will. For this is a marvellous thing, that not by the things which seem to be for our 
security, but by their very opposites, all comes to be for us. And that you may learn this—Pharaoh 
commanded the infants to be cast into the river. (Exod. 1. 22.) Unless the infants had been cast forth, 
IN Moses would not have been saved, he would not have been brought up in the palace. When he was 
322 safe, he was not in honor; when he was exposed, then he was in honor. But God did this, to show 
His riches of resource and contrivance. The Jew threatened him, saying, “Wouldest thou kill me?” 
(ib. 14) and this too was of profit to him. It was of God’s providence, in order that he should see 
that vision in the desert, in order that the proper time should be completed, that he should learn 
philosophy in the desert, and there live in security. And in all the plottings of the Jews against him 
the same thing happens: then he becomes more illustrious. As also in the case of Aaron; they rose 
up against him, and thereby made him more illustrious (Num. xvi., xvil.): that so his ordination 
should be unquestionable, that he might be held in admiration for the future also from the plates 
of brass (tv TEtdAWV TOU xaAKov). Of course you know the history: wherefore I pass over the 
narration. And if ye will, let us go over the same examples from the beginning. 

Cain slew his brother, but in this he rather benefited him: for hear what Scripture says, “The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto Me” (Gen. iv. 10): and again in another place, “To the 
blood that speaketh better things than that of Abel.” (Heb. xii. 24.) He freed him from the uncertainty 
of the future, he increased his reward: we have all learnt hereby what love God had for him. For 
what was he injured? Not a whit, in that he received his end sooner. For say, what do they gain, 
who die more slowly? Nothing: for the having good days does not depend on the living many years 
or few years, but in the using life properly. The Three Children were thrown into the furnace, and 
through this they became more illustrious: Daniel was cast into the pit, and thence was he made 
more renowned. (Dan. iii. and vi.) You see that trials in every case bring forth great good even in 
this life, much more in the life to come: but as to malice, the case is the same, as if a man having 
a reed should set himself to fight with the fire: it seems indeed to beat the fire, but it makes it 
brighter, and only consumes itself. For the malice of the wicked becomes food and an occasion of 
splendor to virtue: for by God’s turning the unrighteousness to good account, our character shines 
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forth all the more. Again, when the devil works anything of this kind, he makes those more illustrious 
that endure. How then, you will say, was this not the case with Adam, but, on the contrary, he 
became more disgraced? Nay, in this case of all others God turned (the malice of) that (wicked 
one) to good account: but if (Adam) was the worse for it, it was he that injured himself: for it is the 
wrongs that are done to us by others that become the means of great good to us, not so the wrongs 
which are done by ourselves. As indeed, because the fact is that when hurt by others, we grieve, 
but not so when hurt by ourselves, therefore it is that God shows, that he who suffers unjustly at 
the hands of another, gets renown, but he who injures himself, receives hurt: that so we may bear 
the former courageously, but not the latter. And besides, the whole thing there was Adam’s own 
doing. Wherefore didst thou the woman’s bidding? (Gen. iti. 6.) Wherefore when she counselled 
thee contrary (to God), didst thou not repel her? Thou wast assuredly thyself the cause. Else, if the 
devil was the cause, at this rate all that are tempted ought to perish: but if all do not perish, the 
cause (of our destruction) rests with ourselves.''® “But,” you will say, “all that are tempted ought 
(at that rate) to succeed.” No: for the cause is in ourselves. “At that rate it ought to follow that 
(some) perish without the devil’s having anything to do with it.” Yes: and in fact many do perish 
without the devil’s being concerned in it: for surely the devil does not bring about all (our evil 
doings); no, much comes also from our own sluggishness by itself alone: and if he too is anywhere 
concerned as a cause, it is from our offering the occasion. For say, why did the devil prevail in 
Judas’ case? When “Satan entered into him” (John xiii. 27), you will say. Yes, but hear the cause: 
it was because “he was a thief, and bare what was put in the bag.” (ib. xii. 6.) It was he that himself 
gave the devil a wide room for entering into him: so that it is not the devil who puts into us the 
beginning, it is we that receive and invite him. “But,” you will say, “if there were no devil, the evils 
would not have become great.” True, but then our punishment would admit of no plea for mitigation: 
but as it is, beloved, our punishment is more mild, whereas if we had wrought the evils of ourselves, 
the chastisements would be intolerable. For say, if Adam, without any counsel, had committed the 
IN sin he did, who would have snatched him out of the dangers? “But he would not have sinned,” you 
323 will say? What right hast thou to say this? For he who had so little solidity, that was so inert and 
so ready for folly as to receive such advice as this, much more would he without any counsel have 
become this (that he did become). What devil incited the brethren of Joseph to envy? If then we be 


We) The dialogue seems to proceed thus. “If the devil was the cause of Adam’s fall, at this rate it ought to follow that all whom 
the devil tempts should perish (51 kata todto Ma&vtas Tovs MELpAaGopEVOUS andAAVOBa1): if this be not the case, as certainly it 
is not, then, the cause (of our perishing) is with ourselves (ei 5é wr amdAAvvTAL, TAP Has 1 aitto).” Then: ’AAN €e1, Ono, 
MAVTAG TOUS TElpAaCouEVOUS KaTOpBObV: Ov’ Tap NaS yap 1 aitia’ Zd5E1, Prot, Kal xwpic Tod SrabdAov andAAvoGan. “But,” say 
you, “(at this rate) all that are tempted ought to succeed (against the Tempter, to come off victorious from the encounter).” No: 
for the cause (of our being tempted) is with ourselves. “Then people ought to perish even without the devil:” i.e. ‘It should follow 
that those who perish, perish independently of the tempter.’ Yes: in fact many do,” etc. In the printed text GAN’ 

&e1— katopBodv,....€5e1 dmdAAvoGa1 are put interrogatively, and in place of the ob nap Nuas yap 1 aitia of the mss. (which we 


point OV. map Nas y. 1). c.) it has H, ei map 1. 1. d. 
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watchful brethren, the devil becomes to us the cause even of renown. Thus, what was Job the worse 
for his falling into such helplessness of distress? “Speak not of this instance,” you will say: “(Job 
was not the worse,) but the weak person is the worse.” Yes, and the weak person is the worse, even 
if there be no devil. “But in a greater degree,” you will say, “when there is the devil’s power working 
along with him.” True, but he is the less punished, when he has sinned through the devil’s working 
with him; for the punishments are not the same for all sins. Let us not deceive ourselves: the devil 
is not the cause of our taking harm, if we be watchful:'!”° rather what he does, is to awake us out 
of our sleep; what he does, is to keep us on the alert. Let us for a while examine these things: 
suppose there were no wild beasts, no irregular states of the atmosphere; no sicknesses, no pains, 
no sorrows, nor anything else of the kind: what would not man have become? A hog rather than a 
man, revelling in gluttony and drunkenness, and troubled by none of those things. But as it is, cares 
and anxieties are an exercise and discipline of philosophy, a method for the best of training. For 
say, let a man be brought up in a palace, having no pain, nor care, nor anxiety, and having neither 
cause for anger nor failure, but whatever he sets his mind upon, that let him do, in that let him 
succeed, and have all men obeying him: (see whether) such a man would not become more irrational 
than any wild beast. But as it is, our reverses and our afflictions are as it were a whetstone to sharpen 
us. For this reason the poor are for the most part wiser than the rich, as being driven about and tost 
by many waves. Thus a body also, being idle and without motion, is sickly and unsightly: but that 
which is exercised, and suffers labor and hardships, is more comely and healthy: and this we should 
find to hold also in the case of the soul. Iron also, lying unused, is spoilt, but if worked it shines 
brightly; and in like manner a soul which is kept in motion. Now these reverses are precisely what 
keeps the soul in motion. Arts again perish, when the soul is not active: but it is active when it has 
not everything plain before it: it is made active by adverse things. If there were no adverse things, 
there would be nothing to stir it: thus, if everything existed ready-made in beautiful sort, art would 
not have found wherein to exercise itself. So, if all things were level to our understanding, the soul 
would not find wherein to exert itself: if it had to be carried about everywhere, it would be an 
unsightly object. See you not, that we exhort nurses not to make a practice of carrying children 
always, that they may not bring them into a habit (of wanting to be carried) and so make them 
helpless? This is why those children which are brought up under the eyes of their parents are weak, 
in consequence of the indulgence, which by sparing them too much injures their health. It is a good 
thing, even pain in moderation; a good thing, care; a good thing, want; for''”’ they make us strong: 


1170 Hom. xxiii.in Gen. § 6, p. 215, A. “I exhort you never to lay the blame upon Satan, but upon your own remissness. I say 
not this to exculpate him, for he ‘goeth about,’ etc. 1 Pet. v. 8, but to put ourselves in more security, that we may not exculpate 
ourselves when we so easily go over to the evil one, that we may not speak those heartless, senseless words, “Why has God left 
the evil one so much freedom to seduce men.’ These words betoken the greatest ingratitude. Consider this: God has left him that 
freedom, to this very end, that by fear of the enemy he may keep us ever watchful and sober.” 

HTL The printed text, ioxupovds yap hud morei KaAG Kai Ta Evavtia. Ben., fortes enim nos reddunt que bona et contraria 


sunt. But KaAd kai ta Evavetia clearly answers to KaAov Kai Aunt] oUUMETPOG, KAAOV Kal Ppovtic, KaAOV Kai Evdea. Only it may 
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good also are their opposites: but each of these when in excess destroys us; and the one relaxes, 
but the other (by overmuch tension) breaks us. Seest thou not, that Christ also thus trains His own 
disciples? If they needed these things, much more do we. But if we need them, let us not grieve, 
but even rejoice in our afflictions. For these are remedies, answering to our wounds, some of them 
bitter, others mild; but either of them by itself would be useless. Let us therefore return thanks to 
God for all these things: for He does not suffer them to happen at random, but for the benefit of 
our souls. Therefore, showing forth our gratitude, let us return Him thanks, let us glorify Him, let 
us bear up courageously, considering that it is but for a time, and stretching forward our minds to 
the things future, that we may both lightly bear the things present, and be counted worthy to attain 
unto the good things to come, through the grace and mercy of His only begotten Son, with Whom 
to the Father and the Holy Ghost together be glory, might, honor, now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 


= Homily LV. 


Acts XXVIII. 17-20 


“And it came to pass, that after three days Paul called the chief of the Jews together: and when 
they were come together, he said unto them, Men and brethren, though I have committed nothing 
against the people, or customs of our fathers, yet was I delivered prisoner from Jerusalem into 
the hands of the Romans. Who, when they had examined me, would have let me go, because 
there was no cause of death in me. But when the Jews spake against it, I was constrained to 
appeal unto Cesar; not that I had aught to accuse my nation of. For this cause therefore have 
I called for you, to see you, and to speak with you: because that for the hope of Israel I am 
bound with this chain.” 


He wished to exculpate both himself and others; himself, that they might not accuse him, and 
by so doing hurt themselves; and those (others), that it might not seem that the whole thing was of 
their doing. For it was likely that a report was prevalent, that he had been delivered up by the Jews; 
and this was enough to alarm them. He therefore addresses himself to this, and defends himself as 


be doubted whether ta Evavtia is to be taken here as above, “Good also are adverse things, or, “their opposites,” i.e. “freedom 
from sorrow, and care, and want, if in moderation.” But the context speaks for the latter: viz. “(In moderation), for each of them 
(both these things and of their opposites) being out of measure destroys: and as the one leaves no solidity or stability (Kai 10 pev 
XQvVOi, i.e. immoderate joy, ease, comfort), so the other by excessive tension breaks.”—So below by tatdta we understand 


“these things and their opposites,” which are described as ta pév mika, Ta SE HEPA (mod text Nd5Ea). 
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to his own conduct.''” “How then is it reasonable,” it might be said, “that they should deliver thee 
up without a cause?” The Roman governors, he says, bear me witness, who wished to let me go. 
“How was it then that they did not let (thee) go?” “When the Jews spake against it,” he says. Observe 
how he extenuates (in speaking of) their charges against him.'!” Since if he had wished to aggravate 
matters, he might have used them so as to bear harder upon them. Wherefore, he says, “I was 
constrained to appeal unto Cesar:” so that his whole speech is of a forgiving nature. What then? 
didst thou this, that thou mightest accuse them? No, he says: “Not that I had aught to accuse my 
nation of:” but that I might escape the danger. For it is for your sakes “that I am bound with this 
chain.” So far am I, he says, from any hostile feeling towards you. Then they also were so subdued 
by his speech, that they too apologized for those of their own nation: “And they said unto him, We 
neither received letters out of Judea concerning thee, neither any of the brethren that came showed 
or spake any harm of thee.” (v. 21.) Neither through letters, nor through men, have they made 
known any harm of thee. Nevertheless, we wish to hear from thyself: “But we desire to hear of thee 
what thou thinkest” (v. 22): and then forestalled him by showing their own sentiments. “For as 
concerning this sect, it is known to us, that everywhere it is spoken against. And when they had 
appointed him a day, there came many to him into his lodging; to whom he expounded and testified 
the kingdom of God, persuading them concerning Jesus, both out of the Law of Moses and out of 
the Prophets, from morning till evening. And some believed the things which were spoken, and 
some believed not.” (v. 23, 24.) They said not, we speak against it, but “it is spoken against.” Then 
he did not immediately answer, but gave them a day, and they came to him, and he discoursed, it 
says, “both out of the Law of Moses, and out of the Prophets. And some believed, and some believed 
not. And when they agreed not among themselves, they departed, after that Paul had spoken one 
word, Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our fathers, saying, Go unto this 
people, and say, Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye shall see, and not 


172 Paul’s prompt summoning of the unbelieving Jews was due as Chrys. reminds us, to his desire to conciliate them and 
thus to prevent the rise of new obstacles to the progress of the gospel. The apostle might naturally suppose that the Jews of 
Jerusalem, who were bent upon destroying him, had lodged information against him with their brethren at Rome and that his 
appearance as a prisoner might still further excite their prejudice and opposition. This view of Paul’s action removes the objection 
that he could not have given attention to the Jews before making the acquaintance of the Christian church (Zeller). He had, 
however, made their acquaintance; the brethren had gone out to meet him on his approach to the city and he had probably spent 
the most of the three days referred to in their company. Zeller has objected still more zealously to Paul’s statement. “I have done 
nothing against this people or the customs of the fathers.” Paul’s meaning, however, is, that he had never sought the destruction 
or subversion of the Jewish law and customs, but had ever labored in the line of the Messianic fulfilment of them. Meyer fitly 
says: “His antagonism to the law was directed against justification by the Law.” 

1173 viz. by saying only dvttAeyévtwv tHv Iovd., whereas they had shown the utmost malignity against him, accusing him 
of crimes which they could not prove, and “saying that he was not fit to live:’” but he is so forbearing, that though he might have 


tumed all this against them, he sinks the mention of it, etc. 
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perceive: for the heart of this people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their 
eyes have they closed; lest they should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand 
with their heart, and should be converted, and I should heal them.” (v. 25-27.) But when they 
departed, as they were opposed to each other, then he reproaches them, not because he wished to 
IN reproach those (that believed not), but to confirm these (that believed). ““Well said Esaias,” says he 
325 to them. So that to the Gentiles it is given to know this mystery. No wonder then, if they did gainsay: 
this was foretold from the first. Then again he moves their jealousy (on the score) of them of the 
Gentiles. “Be it known therefore unto you, that the salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, and 
that they will hear it. And when he had said these words, the Jews departed, and had great reasoning 
among themselves. And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, and received all that 
came in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those things which concern the 
Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man forbidding him. Amen.” (v. 28-31.) It shows the 
freedom he had now: without hindrance in Rome, he who had been hindered in Judea; and he 
remained teaching there for two years. What of the (years) after these?!'™ 
(Recapitulation.) (d) “Who having examined me,” says he, “found nothing in me” (v. 18). When 
those ought to have rescued, they “delivered (him) into the hands of the Romans.” And such the 
superabundance,''” * * because those had not power to condemn but delivered him prisoner. “Not 
as having aught to accuse my nation of,” (v. 19) am I come. See what friendliness of expression 
“my nation:” he does not hold them as aliens. He does not say, I do not accuse, but, “I have not 
(whereof) to accuse:” although he had suffered so many evils at their hands. But nothing of all this 
does he say, nor make his speech offensive: neither does he seem to be sparing them as matter of 
favor. For this was the main point, to show that they delivered him prisoner to the Romans,'!”° when 
those ought to have condemned him. (a) “For this cause,” he says, “I wished to see you” (v. 20): 


1174 Ti 51 ta peta tadta; For the answer to this question, see the Recapitulation.—The remainder of the Exposition had fallen 
into extreme confusion, in consequence of the original redactor’s having read the notes in the order 2, 4, 6: 1, 3, 5: 7: and this 
is followed by another series of trajections. The restoration of the true order here, and in the numerous cases of the like kind in 
the former homilies, was no easy matter; but being effected, it speaks for itself. Later scribes (of the old text) have altered a few 
words here and there: but the framer of the mod. text has endeavored to make it read smoothly, in point of grammar, little 
regarding the sense and coherence of the whole. 

175 Kai tooattn 1 meptovoia, i.e. not only the Jews could prove nothing against him, but the Romans also, to whom they 
delivered him, after strict and repeated examinations, found nothing in him worthy of death. So ex abundanti, enough and more 
than enough, was his innocence established. Mod. text adds tijc éAevOepiac. 

1176 This clause 10 dei&a1 Sti Pwpators napedwKav S€outov is wanting in A. C. In the next clause, déov Exetvous katadiKdoat, 
“whereas, had I been guilty, those, the Jews at Jerusalem, ought to have condemned me, instead of that, ‘they delivered me 
prisoner to the Romans,’ and the consequence was, that ‘I was compelled to appeal unto Cesar.’” But this clause being followed 
by e, mod. text connects thus: tovcg 5é Katadixcoat Séov Exeivous, Sov katnyoprjoat: but whereas these (the Jews at Rome) 


ought to have condemned those (the Jews at Jerusalem), ought to have accused them, they rather apologize for them, etc. 
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that it might not be in any man’s power to accuse me, and to say what (naturally) might suggest 
itself (ta maptotdpeva), that having escaped their hands I have come for this: not to bring evils 
upon others, but myself fleeing from evils. “I was compelled to appeal unto Cesar.” Observe them 
also speaking more mildly to him. “We beg,” say they: and wish to speak in exculpation of those 
(at Jerusalem). (e) Whereas they ought to accuse them, they plead for them: by the very fact of 
their exonerating them, they do in fact accuse them.'!”’ (b) For this very thing was a proof that they 
knew themselves exceedingly in the wrong. Had they been confident, they would at any rate have 
done this, so that he should not have it in his power to make out his story in his own way, and 
besides they shrank from coming. And by their many times attempting they showed * * (f) “As for 
this sect, it is known to us,” say they, “that it is everywhere spoken against.” (v. 21, 21.)''” True, 


17 Sov ékelvwv KatHyopfjoo1' dtoAoyoovtat 5i Mv Katnyopovow abta@v. We restore it thus, dtoAoyobvtar $i Ov 
anoAoyobvtat, KatHYyopobot abtav. And in (b), Todto yév yap avto for—avdtod. “This very thing,” i.e. their neither sending 
letters concerning him to Rome, nor coming themselves; ‘if they had been confident of their cause (E8dppovv), Kav Todto 
émotnoav, they would at any rate have sent letters concerning him, if they did not come themselves. dote un SuvnOFjvat 
ovvapmdoat we, Erasmus, who here makes his version from the old text, ita ne possent me simul rapere. The mod. text “for if 
they had been confident, they would at least have done this and come together, Wote abtov ovvapndoal, ut ipsum secum 
attraherent.” (Ben.) It does not appear what pehas to do here, unless the words, defectively reported, are put in St. Paul’s mouth: 
“if,” he might say, “they were confident, they would have done this, so that I should not be able ovvapnéoat.” The expression 
ovvapndoat (sc. TO GntovpEvov) is a term of logic, “to seize to one’s self as proved some point which is yet in debate and not 
granted by the opponent:” therefore a petitio principii. Above, p. 321, we had ovvapmayr in the sense of “jumping hastily to a 
conclusion.” Later authors also use it in the sense, “to suppress.” See above, p. 209, note 5. Here, “they would at any rate have 
written letters concerning him (or, me), that so he (or, I) might not be able to have it all his (or, my) own way:” to beg the point 
in dispute, and run off with his own justification. dAAwe te kai EABEiv GKvnoay, “especially as they shrunk from coming: Kai 
TO MOAAKIc EtxEelptoas Ede1Eay, A., Emtyfpar Ederoav.” Read kai t@ 1. Extyetpfjoa “by their repeated attempts (to slay him?)” 
Hereav Sti ovK EOdppovv, or Sti Ede1oav. Mod. text. “But now, not being confident they shrunk from coming; especially as by 
their frequent attempting, they showed that they were not confident.” 

1178 Needless difficulties have been found in v. 22. It is said that the Jews speak as if they had heard of the Christian Church 
at Rome, which some years before is represented by Paul’s Epistle to the Romans as large and flourishing (Rom. i. 8), only from 
hearsay, and that Luke must have represented them as so speaking in order to represent Paul as the founder of the Roman Church. 
For the reserve of the Jews, however, plausible and sufficient reasons can be given, if the fact that they say no more than they 
do requires explanation. To us it does not seem to require any. The Jews do not state that they know nothing concerning the 
Roman Christians. They speak of the “sect” in general, but do not say that they know of it only by hearsay. They simply state 
one thing which they know, not how they know it, nor that it is all that they know. This statement served their purpose to commit 
themselves in no way against Paul concerning whom they had received no official information from Jerusalem (v. 21) as also 


the purpose to encourage Paul to explain himself and defend his cause fully and frankly to them.—G.B.S. 
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but (people) are also everywhere persuaded (as, in fact, here), “some were persuaded, and some 
IN believed not. And when they had appointed him a day,” etc. (v. 23-25.) See again how not by 
326 miracles but by Law and Prophets he puts them to silence, and how we always find him doing this. 
And yet he might also have wrought signs; but then it would no longer have been matter of faith. 
In fact, this (itself) was a great sign, his discoursing from the Law and the Prophets. Then that you 
may not deem it strange (that they believed not), he introduces the prophecy which saith, “Hearing 
ye shall hear and not understand,” more now than then: “and ye shall see and not perceive” (v. 26) 
more now than then. This is not spoken for the former sort, but for the unbelievers. How then? Was 
it contrary to the prophecy, that those believed? (“Go,”’) it says, “unto this people” (that is), to the 
unbelieving people. He did not say this to insult them, but to remove the offence. “Be it known 
then,” he says, “unto you, that unto the Gentiles is sent the salvation of God. They,” says he, “will 
hear it too.” (v. 28.) Then why dost thou discourse to us? Didst thou not know this? Yes, but that 
ye might be persuaded, and that I might exculpate myself, and give none a handle (against me). (c) 
The unbelieving were they that withdrew. But see how they do not now form plots against him. 
For in Judea they had a sort of tyranny. Then wherefore did the Providence of God order that he 
should go thither, and yet the Lord had said, “Get thee out quickly from Jerusalem?” (ch. xxii. 18.) 
That both their wickedness might be shown and Christ’s prophecy made good, that they would not 
endure to hear him: and so that all might learn that he was ready to suffer all things, and that the 
event might be for the consolation of those in Judea: for there also (the brethren) were suffering 
many grievous evils. But if while preaching the Jewish doctrines, he suffered thus, had he preached 
the doctrines of the glory of Christ, how would they have endured him? While “purifying himself” 
(ch. xxi. 26) he was intolerable, and how should he have been tolerable while preaching? What''” 
lay ye to his charge? What have ye heard? He spoke nothing of the kind. He was simply seen, and 
he exasperated all against him. Well might he then be set apart for the Gentiles: well might he be 
sent afar off: there also destined to discourse to the Gentiles. First he calls the Jews, then having 
shown them the facts he comes to the Gentiles. (ch. xxiv. 18.) “Well spake the Holy Ghost,” etc. 
But this saying, “The Spirit said,” is nothing wonderful: for an angel also is said to say what the 
Lord saith: but'!*° He (the Spirit) not so. When one is speaking of the things said by the angel, one 


19 i.e. “You say, He is accused of preaching everywhere against the Law—but of what do ye accuse him? what have you 
heard him say? Not a word of the kind did he speak. They did but see him in the Temple, xxi. 27, and straightway stirred up all 
the people against him.” 

118 GAN Exeivoc ovKETL. A., Exetvev. Cat., Exeivo. Mod. text dAN EvtadOa pEv oUtwe, Ket dE ovKETL. & 169'AAAWS SE Kai—. 
He makes this an argument against those who affirmed the Holy Ghost to be a created Angel. There are many places where an 
Angel speaks in the name of the Lord, and what the Angel says, is the Lord’s saying. But in speaking of such a communication, 
one would not say, Well spake the Angel, but, Well spake the Lord. So here, if the Spirit were but an Angel, St. Paul would not 
have said, “Well spake the Holy Spirit: he would have said, Well spake the Lord. Hence the clause dAN’ Exeivos or Exeivo (sc. 


TO Iv.) obKét1 means, “But not so the Spirit,” i.e. What has been said of the case of an Angel speaking in the name of the Lord, 
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does not say, Well said the angel, but, Well said the Lord. “Well said the Spirit: as much as to 

say, It is not me that ye disbelieve. But God foreknew this from the first. “He discoursed,” it says, 

“with boldness, unhindered” (v. 31): for it is possible to speak with boldness, yet hindered. His 
boldness nothing checked: but in fact he also spoke unhindered. (c) “Discoursed,''®’” it says, “the 
things concerning the kingdom of God:” mark, nothing of the things of sense, nothing of the things 
present. (f) But of his affairs after the two years, what say we? (b) (The writer) leaves the hearer 
athirst for more: the heathen authors do the same (in their writings), for to know everything makes 

the reader dull and jaded. Or else he does this, (e) not having it in his power to exhibit it from his 

own personal knowledge. (a) Mark the order of God’s Providence,''*” “I have been much hindered 

from coming unto you...having a great desire these many years to come unto you.” (Rom. xv. 22, 

MN 23.) (d) But he fed them with hopes. (g) I am in haste to go to Spain, and “I hope,” says he, “to see 
327 you in my journey, and to be brought thitherward on my journey by you, if first I be filled with 
your company in some measure.” (ib. 24.) (7) Of this he says, I will come and rest together with 

you “in the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel” (ib. 29): and again “I am going to Jerusalem to 
minister to the saints” (ib. 25): this is the same that he has said here, “To do alms to my nation I 
came.” (Acts xxiv. 17.) (h) Do you mark how he did not foresee everything—that sacred and divine 

head, the man higher than the heavens, that had a soul able to grasp all at once, the holder of the 

first place—Paul? The man whose very name, to them that know him, suffices for rousing of the 

soul, for vigilance, for shaking off all sleep! Rome received him bound, coming up from the sea, 
saved from a ship-wreck—and was saved from the shipwreck of error. Like an emperor that has 


does not apply here: the Holy Spirit speaks in His own name. The sense is obscured by the insertion of the clause KaAéc eine, 
@., TO Tv. t6 “A. (which we omit) before GAA’ Exeivoc obKETI. 

1181 Here follows another series of trajections: the parts, as it seems, having been transcribed from the notes in this order, 5, 
3, 1: 6,4, 2: 7, 9: 8, 10. Mod. text inserts here: “But Paul,” it says, “dwelt two whole years in his own hired house.” So without 
superfluity was he, rather so did he imitate his Master in all things, since he had even his dwelling furnished him, not from the 
labors of others, but from his own working: for the words, “in his own hired house,” signify this. But that the Lord also did not 
possess a house, hear Him saying to the man who had not rightly said, “I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest: The foxes” 
said He “have holes, and the birds of the air have nests: but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.” Thus did He from 
His own self teach that we should possess nothing, nor be exceedingly attached to things of this life. “And he received,” it says, 
“all that came in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God.” See him speaking nothing of the things of sense; nothing concerning 
the present things, but all concerning the kingdom of God.” And below after b, in place of c—g, the same has: “But he does this, 
and tells not what things came afterwards, deeming it would be superfluous for those who would take in hand the things he had 
written, and who would learn from these how to add on to the narration: for what the things were which went before, such 
doubtless he found these which came after. Hear too what he says, writing after these things (?) to the Romans, “Whensoever I 
take my journey into Spain, I will come to you.” 

1182 The report is very defective, but the meaning in general is this: See how his desire of coming to Rome is accomplished, 
but not in the way which he proposed. Hence in (/) we do not hesitate to supply the negative which is omitted in the mss. and 


the printed text. Opa m&> OY n&vta mpoewpa. 
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fought a naval battle and overcome, he entered into that most imperial city. (k) He was nearer now 
to his crown. Rome received him bound, and saw him crowned and proclaimed conqueror. There 
he had said, I will rest together with you: but this was the beginning of a course once more, and he 
added trophies to trophies, a man not to be overcome. Corinth kept him two years, and Asia three, 
and this city two for this time; a second time he again entered it, when also he was consummated. 
Thus he escaped then, and having filled the whole world, he so brought his life to a close. Why 
didst thou wish to learn what happened after these two years? Those too are such as these: bonds, 
tortures, fightings, imprisonments, lyings in wait, false accusations, deaths, day by day. Thou hast 
seen but a small part of it? How much soever thou hast seen, such is he for all the rest. As in the 
case of the sky, if thou see one part of it, go where thou wilt thou shalt see it such as this: as it is 
with the sun, though thou see its rays but in part, thou mayest conjecture the rest: so is it with Paul. 
His Acts thou hast seen in part; such are they all throughout, teeming with dangers. He was a heaven 
having in it the Sun of Righteousness, not such a sun (as we see): so that that man was better than 
the very heaven. Think you that this is a small thing—when you say “The Apostle,” immediately 
every one thinks of him (as), when you say “The Baptist,” immediately they think of John? To 
what shall one compare his words? To the sea, or even to the ocean? But nothing is equal to them. 

More copious than this (sea) are (his) streams; purer and deeper; so that one would not err in 
calling Paul’s heart both a sea and a heaven, the one for purity, the other for depth. He is a sea, 
having for its voyagers not those who sail from city to city, but those from earth to heaven: if any 
man sail in this sea, he will have a prosperous voyage. On this sea, not winds, but instead of winds 
the Holy and Divine Spirit wafts the souls which sail thereon: no waves are here, no rock, no 
monsters: all is calm. It is a sea which is more calm and secure than a haven, having no bitter brine, 
but a pure fountain both sweeter than * *, and brighter and more transparent than the sun: a sea it 
is, not having precious stones, nor purple dye as ours, but treasures far better than those. He who 
wishes to descend into this sea, needs not divers, needs not oil, but much loving-kindness 
(~iAavOpwriac): he will find in it all the good things that are in the kingdom of Heaven. He will 
even be able to become a king, and to take the whole world into his possession, and to be in the 
greatest honor; he who sails on this sea will never undergo shipwreck, but will know all things 
well. But as those who are inexpert in this (our visible sea) are suffocated (in attempting to dive 
therein), so is it in that other sea: which is just the case with the heretics, when they attempt things 
above their strength. It behooves therefore to know the depth, or else not to venture. If we are to 
sail on this sea, let us come well-girded. “I could not,” he says, “speak unto you as unto spiritual, 
but as unto carnal.” (1 Cor. iii. 1.) Let no one who is without endurance sail on this sea. Let us 
provide for ourselves ships, that is, zeal, earnestness, prayers, that we may pass over the sea in 
quiet. For indeed this is the living water. Like as if one should get a mouth of fire, such a mouth 
does that man get who knows Paul well: like as if one should have a sharp sword, so again does 
such an one become invincible. And for the understanding of Paul’s words there is needed also a 
pure life. For therefore also he said: “Ye are become such as have need of milk, seeing ye are dull 
of hearing.” (Heb. v. 11, 12.) For there is, there is an infirmity of hearing. For as a stomach which 
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is infirm could not take in wholesome food (which it finds) hard of digestion, so a soul which is 
become tumid and heated, unstrung and relaxed, could not receive the word of the Spirit. Hear the 
disciples saying, “This is a hard saying: who can hear it” (John vi. 60)? But if the soul be strong 
and healthy, all is most easy, all is light: it becomes more lofty and buoyant: it is more able to soar 
and lift itself on high. Knowing then these things, let us bring our soul into a healthy state: let us 
N\ emulate Paul,and imitate that noble, that adamantine soul: that, advancing in the steps of his life, 
328 we may be enabled to sail through the sea of this present life, and to come unto the haven wherein 
are no waves, and attain unto the good things promised to them that love Him, through the grace 
and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with Whom to the Father and Holy Ghost together be glory, 

might, honor, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 
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St. Chrysostom’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans is one of the closest and most 
argumentative of those he has left us. The style of the Epistle itself called for this, being such as 
almost constantly to remind an attentive reader of the necessity of forming some notion of the views 
and feelings of the persons to whom it was originally addressed. To this point St. Chrysostom has 
paid much attention, and has consequently obtained a far clearer view of the doctinal bearing of 
the Epistle than most other commentators. His early rhetorical education would probably have 
given him even too strong a bias toward that kind of exposition, but for his subsequent course of 
severe discipline and ascetic devotion. As it is, the rhetorical element in his commentary is of very 
great value. His ready apprehension of the effect intended to be produced by the style and wording 
of a sentence, is often the means of clearing up what might otherwise seem obscure or even 
inconsistent. An example of this occurs in the beginning of the seventh chapter, which he expounds 
in the 12th Homily. The illustration of our release from the Law of Moses by partaking in the Death 
of Christ, by the dissolution of marriage at death, is so stated in the Epistle as to contain an apparent 
inconsistency, as though the death of the Law, and the death of the person, were confounded. And 
the various readings only shift the difficulty, without removing it. This, however, he has very ably 
shown to be, in fact, an argument a fortiori. Other cases will strike other persons as they happen 
to have found difficulty in the Text. 

A far higher qualification for interpreting St. Paul, in whom, as much as in any of the sacred 
writers, the Man appears as well as the guiding Spirit, was that peculiar affection with which he 
regarded him, and which he expresses particularly in the beginning of the introduction, and at the 
close of the last Homily. The effect of this is perhaps best traced in the commentary on Rom. ix. 
3, Hom. xvi. 

The elaborate composition of these Homilies, and the close attention which it must have required, 
has been thought an indication that they must have been delivered before the Author was engaged 
in the cares of the Bishopric of Constantinople. But Tillemont has detected even surer indications, 
which place the point clearly beyond all question. In his exortation to Charity, Homily 8 he speaks 
of himself and his hearers as under one Bishop. It has been objected that he speaks of himself as 
Pastor, in Hom. xxix. but he does the same in other Homilies, certainly delivered by him when he 
was only a preacher at Antioch, and the terms are less definite than in the other case, v. ad. P. Ant. 
Hom. xx. on the Statues. Besides, he seems to address persons who have ready access to the place 
in which St. Paul taught and was bound, which cannot be shown to tally with Constantinople, but 
evidently agrees with Antioch. The binding of St. Paul there mentioned is not, however, on record, 
and it is just possible he may mean in that expression to refer to another place. 
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Some account of the life of the Author has been given in the Preface to the Homilies on the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, already translated.''* It may be worthwhile, however, to notice 
particularly, in connection with this work, the manner in which St. Chrysostom was quoted in the 
Pelagian controversy, as some of the passages were taken from it. 

St. Augustin, adv. Julianum. |. 1, c. vi. discusses a passage in a Homily to the newly baptized, 
which was alleged against the doctrine of Original Sin. He had spoken of infants as not having sins, 
meaning of course actual sins, as the plural number implies. The words were, however, easily turned 
in translation so as to bear another sense. St. Augustin quotes on the other side his Letter to Olympias, 
that “Adam by his sin condemned the whole race of men.” And Hom. ix. in Gen. c. i. v. 28, where 
he speaks of the loss of command over the creation, as a penalty of the Fall. And finally a passage 
from the homily before quoted (as ad Neophytos), in which he speaks of our Lord finding us “bound 

IN by a hereditary debt;” and one in Hom. x. of this Commentary, viz. that on Rom. v. 14. These are 
332 sufficient to make it clear, that St. Chrysostom did not hold any Pelagian doctrine on this point. 

With respect to Free-will, he has one or two passages, as in Hom. on the words of St. Paul, 2 
Cor. iv. 13. Ben. t. iit. p. 264. “That first believing, and obeying when called, is of our good will; 
but when the foundation of faith is laid, we need the assistance of the Spirit.” And on St. John 1. 
38. Ben. 8. p. 107, p. 154, O.T. “that God does not precede our wills with his gifts; but when we 
have begun, when we have sent our will before, then He gives us abundant opportunities of 
salvation.” However, in Hom. lviii. in Gen. he says, “though he received help from above, yet he 
first did his own part. So let us persuade ourselves, that though we strive ever so much, we can do 
no good thing at all, except we are aided by help from above. For as we can never do anything 
aright without that help, so unless we contribute our own share, we shall not be able to obtain help 
from above.” This illustrates his meaning about doing our own part first, and shows that he does 
not mean to exclude Divine aid in the very beginning of good actions, only not superseding the 
motion of our will. The word gifts is also to be observed. He probably did not think of its being 
applicable to the first motions of prevenient grace, intending himself the Evangelical gifts. This 
view of his meaning seems to solve the difficulties of his expressions, so far as is necessary in a 
writer more rhetorical than logical. Some passages in this Commentary bear on the point, as Rom. 
u. 16, and viii. 26. 

In a Letter to Olympias, shortly before his death, he laments the errors of a “Monk Pelagius,” 
and it is supposed that he means the well-known heretic. 

The present Translation is from the text of Savile, except where otherwise noted. For the first 
sixteen Homilies, several mss. have been collated in Paris, with a view to an Edition of the original, 
the rest of the collation is not yet come to hand. Four contain nearly the whole of the Commentary, 
and three more several parts of it: two of these were partially used by the Benedictine Editors, and 
supply some valuable readings in the latter homilies. There is also one ms. in the Bodleian Library, 


1183 [For this a more complete sketch of the Life and Work of St. Chrysostom has been given by the Editor in the Prolegomena 


to the first volume. ] 
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which has many mistakes, but agrees in general with the best readings in those which have been 
collated. It contains nearly the whole text as far as Hom. xxx. and has been entirely collated after 
Hom. xvi and for a great part of the earlier Homilies. 

The Editors are indebted for the Translation, and much of the matter contained in the notes, to 
the Reverend J.B. Morris, M.A., of Exeter College, as well as for the Index. 


C. Marriot 


The Benedictine text having been revised by Mr. Field with singular acumen by aid of collations 
of all European mss. of any account, it was not thought right to republish this important volume 
without revising the tranlation by that text. This was kindly undertaken by the Rev. W. H. Simcox, 
late Fellow of Queen’s College, and has been executed with the care and exactness to be expected 
from that accomplished scholar. In other respects, he has with a remarkable modesty left the previous 
translation untouched. 


E. B. Pusey 
1876. 
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The Argument.!!8 


As I keep hearing the Epistles of the blessed Paul read, and that twice every week, and often 
three or four times, whenever we are celebrating the memorials of the holy martyrs, gladly do I 
enjoy the spiritual trumpet, and get roused and warmed with desire at recognizing the voice so dear 
to me, and seem to fancy him all but present to my sight, and behold him conversing with me. But 
I grieve and am pained, that all people do not know this man, as much as they ought to know him; 
but some are so far ignorant of him, as not even to know for certainty the number of his Epistles. 
And this comes not of incapacity, but of their not having the wish to be continually conversing with 
this blessed man. For it is not through any natural readiness and sharpness of wit that even I am 
acquainted with as much as I do know, if I do know anything, but owing to a continual cleaving to 
the man, and an earnest affection towards him. For, what belongs to men beloved, they who love 
them know above all others; because they are interested in them. And this also this blessed Apostle 
shows in what he said to the Philippians; “Even as it is meet for me to think this of you all, because 
I have you in my heart, both in my bonds, and in the defence and confirmation of the Gospel.” 
(Phil. i. 7.) And so ye also, if ye be willing to apply to the reading of him with a ready mind, will 
need no other aid. For the word of Christ is true which saith, “Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.” (Matt. vii. 7.) But since the greater part of those who here gather 
themselves to us, have taken upon themselves the bringing up of children, and the care of a wife, 
and the charge of a family, and for this cause cannot afford to all events aroused to receive those 
things which have been brought together by others, and bestow as much attention upon the hearing 
of what is said as ye give to the gathering together of goods. For although it is unseemly to demand 
only so much of you, yet still one must be content if ye give as much. For from this it is that our 
countless evils have arisen—from ignorance of the Scriptures; from this it is that the plague of 
heresies has broken out; from this that there are negligent lives; from this labors without advantage. 
For as men deprived of this daylight would not walk aright, so they that look not to the gleaming 
of the Holy Scriptures must needs be frequently and constantly sinning, in that they are walking in 
the worst darkness. And that this fall not out, let us hold our eyes open to the bright shining of the 
Apostle’s words; for this man’s tongue shone forth above the sun, and he abounded more than all 
the rest in the word of doctrine; for since he labored more abundantly than they, he also drew upon 
himself a large measure of the Spirit’s grace. (1 Cor. xv. 10.) And this I constantly affirm, not only 

IN from his Epistles, but also from the Acts. For if there were anywhere a season for oratory, to him 
336 men everywhere gave place. Wherefore also he was thought by the unbelievers to be Mercurius, 
because he took the lead in speech. (Acts xiv. 12.) And as we are going to enter fully into this 
Epistle, it is necessary to give the date also at which it was written. For it is not, as most think, 


1184 Field counts this as the first Homily: but it seemed needless to disturb the usual numeration. 
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before all the others, but before all that were written from Rome, yet subsequent to the rest, though 
not to all of them. For both those to the Corinthians were sent before this: and this is plain from 
what he wrote at the end of this, saying as follows: “But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister unto 
the saints: for it hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the 
poor saints which are at Jerusalem.” (Rom. xv. 25, 26.) For in writing to the Corinthians he says: 
“If it be meet that I go also, they shall go with me” (1 Cor. xvi. 4); meaning this about those who 
were to carry the money from thence. Whence it is plain, that when he wrote to the Corinthians, 
the matter of this journey of his was in doubt, but when to the Romans, it stood now a decided 
thing. And this being allowed, the other point is plain, that this Epistle was after those. But that to 
the Thessalonians also seems to me to be before the Epistle to the Corinthians: for having written 
to them before, and having moved the question of alms to them, when he said, “But as touching 
brotherly love, ye need not that I write unto you: for ye yourselves are taught of God to love one 
another. And indeed ye do it toward all the brethren” (1 Thess. iv. 9, 10): then he wrote to the 
Corinthians. And this very point he makes plain in the words, “For I know the forwardness of your 
mind, for which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, that Achaia was ready a year ago, and your 
zeal hath provoked very many” (2 Cor. ix. 2): whence he shows that they were the first he had 
spoken to about this. This Epistle then is later than those, but prior (tpwtn) to those from Rome; 
for he had not as yet set foot in the city of the Romans when he wrote this Epistle, and this he shows 
by saying, “For I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift.” (Rom. 1. 11.) But 
it was from Rome he wrote to the Philippians; wherefore he says, “All the saints salute you, chiefly 
they that are of Cesar’s household” (Phil. iv. 22): and to the Hebrews from thence likewise, 
wherefore also he says, “all they of Italy salute them.” (Heb. xiii. 24.) And the Epistle to Timothy 
he sent also from Rome, when in prison; which also seems to me to be the last of all the Epistles; 
and this is plain from the end: “For I am now ready to be offered,” he says, “and the time of my 
departure is at hand.” (2 Tim. iv. 6.) But that he ended his life there, is clear, I may say, to every 
one. And that to Philemon is also very late, (for he wrote it in extreme old age, wherefore also he 
said, “‘as Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner in Christ Jesus”) (Philem. 9), yet previous to that 
to the Colossians. And this again is plain from the end. For in writing to the Colossians, he says, 
“All my state shall Tychicus declare unto you, whom I have sent with Onesimus, a faithful and 
beloved brother.” (Col. iv. 7.) For this was that Onesimus in whose behalf he composed the Epistle 
to Philemon. And that this was no other of the same name with him, is plain from the mention of 
Archippus. For it is he whom he had taken as worker together with himself in the Epistle to Philemon, 
when he besought him for Onesimus, whom when writing to the Colossians he stirreth up, saying, 
“Say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which thou hast received, that thou fulfil it.” (Col. 
iv. 17.) And that to the Galatians seems to me to be before that to the Romans."'® But if they have 


1185 It is remarkable that the conclusions of Chrys. should harmonize so well with the results of modern scholarship in regard 


to the order of the Pauline epistles. Except in assigning the Epistle to the Hebrews to Paul and in apparently interposing a 
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a different order in the Bibles, that is nothing wonderful, since the twelve Prophets, though not 
exceeding one another in order of time, but standing at great intervals from one another, are in the 
arrangement of the Bible placed in succession. Thus Haggai and Zachariah and the Messenger'!*° 
prophesied after Ezekiel and Daniel, and long after Jonah and Zephaniah and all the rest. Yet they 
are nevertheless joined with all those from whom they stand so far off in time. 

But let no one consider this an undertaking beside the purpose, nor a search of this kind a piece 
of superfluous curiosity; for the date of the Epistles contributes no little to what we are looking 
after.''*’ For when I see him writing to the Romans and to the Colossians about the same subjects, 

IN and yet not in a like way about the same subjects; but to the former with much condescension, as 
337 when he says, “Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations; for one 
believeth that he may eat all things, another, herbs” (Rom. xiv. 1, 2): who is weak, eateth weak, 

but to the Colossians he does not write in this way, though about the same things, but with greater 
boldness of speech: “Wherefore if ye be dead with Christ,” he says, “why, as though living in the 
world, are ye subject to ordinances (touch not, taste not, handle not), which all are to perish with 

the using, not in any honor to the satisfying of the flesh” (Col. 1i. 20—23);—I find no other reason 

for this difference than the time of the transaction. For at the first it was needful to be condescending, 

but afterwards it became no more so. And in many other places one may find him doing this. Thus 

both the physician and the teacher are used to do. For neither does the physician treat alike his 
patients in the first stage of their disorder, and when they have come to the point of having health 
thenceforth, nor the teacher those children who are beginning to learn and those who want more 
advanced subjects of instruction. Now to the rest he was moved to write by some particular cause 

and subject, and this he shows, as when he says to the Corinthians, “Touching those things whereof 

ye wrote unto me” (1 Cor. vii. 1): and to the Galatians too from the very commencement of the 


considerable period between Philemon and Colossians, his statements may be taken as giving the best conclusions of 
criticism.—G.B.S. 

1186 “Or ‘Angel,’ i.e. Malachi; who was so called from the expression Mal. i. 1 (LXX. 81a xe1pdg cyyéAov abtod cf. E.V. in 
margin ‘by the hand of Malachi’), cf. 2 Esdr. i. 40.” 

1187 Our author rightly attaches much importance to the time and occasion of writing as bearing upon the meaning of the 
epistles. The earliest epistles—those to the Thessalonians—trelate to Paul’s missionary labors and are but a continuation of the 
apostle’s preaching. They might almost be called samples of his sermons. The group which falls next in order (Gal., 1 and 2 
Cor., and Rom.) comprehends the great doctrinal discussions of the problems of law and grace, and reflects the conflict of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles with the Judaizing tendency in all its phases. This group is most important for the study of the Pauline 
theology. The third group—the epistles of the (first) imprisonment—Col., Philem., Eph. and Phil.—besides containing a wonderful 
fulness and richness of Christian thought, exhibits to us the rise and spread of Gnostic heresies,—the introduction of heathen 
philosophical ideas which were destined to exert a mighty influence upon the theology, religion and life of the church for 
centuries. The last group—the Pastoral epistles—has a peculiar private and personal character from being addressed to individuals. 


They have a special value, for all who hold their genuineness, from being the latest Christian counsels of “Paul the aged.” —G.B.S. 
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whole Epistle writes so as to indicate the same thing; but to these for what purpose and wherefore 
does he write? For one finds him bearing testimony to them that they are “full of goodness, being 
filled with all knowledge, and able also to admonish others.” (Rom. xv. 14.) Why then does he 
write to them? “Because of the grace of God,” he says, “which is given unto me, that I should be 
the minister of Jesus Christ” (ib. 15 , 16): wherefore also he says in the beginning: “I am a debtor; 
as much as in me is, I am ready to preach the Gospel to you that are at Rome also;” for what is 
said—as that they are “able to exhort others also” (Rom. i. 14, 15),—and the like, rather belongs 
to encomium and encouragement: and the correction afforded by means of a letter, was needful 
even for these; for since he had not yet been present, he bringeth the men to good order in two 
ways, both by the profitableness of his letter and by the expectation of his presence. For such was 
that holy soul, it comprised the whole world and carried about all men in itself thinking the nearest 
relationship to be that in God. And he loved them so, as if he had begotten them all, or rather showed 
(so 4 mss.) a greater instinctive affection than any father (so Field: all mss. give “a father’s toward 
all”); for such is the grace of the Spirit, it exceedeth the pangs of the flesh, and displays a more 
ardent longing than theirs. And this one may see specially in the soul of Paul, who having as it were 
become winged through love, went continually round to all, abiding nowhere nor standing still. 
For since he had heard Christ saying, “Peter, lovest thou Me? feed My sheep” (John xxi. 15); and 
setting forth this as the greatest test of love, he displayed it in a very high degree. Let us too then, 
in imitation of him, each one bring into order, if not the world, or not entire cities and nations, yet 
at all events his own house, his wife, his children, his friends, his neighbors. And let no one say to 
me, “I am unskilled and unlearned:” nothing were less instructed than Peter, nothing more rude 
than Paul, and this himself confessed, and was not ashamed to say, “though I be rude in speech, 
yet not in knowledge.” (2 Cor. xi. 6.) Yet nevertheless this rude one, and that unlearned man,''** 
overcame countless philosophers, stopped the mouths of countless orators, and did all by their own 
ready mind and the grace of God. What excuse then shall we have, if we are not equal to twenty 


1188 The “learning” of the Apostle Paul has been greatly exaggerated on both sides. It has been customary to overestimate it. 
He has been described as learned in Greek literature. The quotation of a few words from Aratus (Acts xvii. 28) and the use of 
two (probably) proverbial sayings which have been traced to Menander and Epimenides (1 Cor. xv. 33; Titus i. 12) furnish too 
slender support for this opinion. (vid. Meyer in locis). It is said that Paul had abundant opportunity to become acquainted with 
the Greek literature in Tarsus. But he left Tarsus at an early age and all the prejudices of his family would disincline him to the 
study of Heathen literature. His connection with Gamaliel and the style of his epistles alike show that his education was 
predominantly Jewish and Rabbinic. He was learned after the manner of the strictest Pharisees and from his residence in Tarsus 
and extended travel had acquired a good writing and speaking knowledge of the Greek language. Chrys. is uniformly inclined, 
however, to depreciate the culture of Paul. This springs from a desire to emphasize the greatness of his influence and power as 
compared with his attainments. The apostle’s confession that he is an idiwtn¢ tH-Adyw (2 Cor. xi. 6), means only that he was 
unskilled in eloquence and is to be taken as his own modest estimate of himself in that particular. Moreover it is immediately 
qualified by dAX’ ob tH yvwoet which is entirely inconsistent with the idea that he was rude or illiterate in general, or that he 


considered himself to be so.—G.B.S. 
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names, and are not even of service to them that live with us? This is but a pretence and an 
excuse—for it is not want of learning or of instruction which hindereth our teaching, but drowsiness 
IN and sleep. (Acts i. 15; 11. 41.) Let us then having shaken off this sleep with all diligence cleave to 
338 our own members, that we may even here enjoy much calm, by ordering in the fear of God them 
that are akin to us, and hereafter may partake of countless blessings through the grace and love of 
our Lord Jesus Christ towards man, through Whom, and with Whom, be glory to the Father, with 

the Holy Ghost, now, and evermore, and to all ages. Amen. 


Homily I. 


Rom. I. 1, 2 


“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an Apostle, separated unto the Gospel of God, (which 
He promised afore by His prophets in the Holy Scriptures.)” 


Moses having written five books, has nowhere put his own name to them, neither have they 
who after him put together the history of events after him, no nor yet has Matthew, nor John, nor 
Mark, nor Luke; but the blessed Paul everywhere in his Epistles sets''®? his own name. Now why 
was this? Because they were writing to people, who were present, and it had been superfluous to 
show themselves when they were present. But this man sent his writings from afar and in the form 
of a letter, for which cause also the addition of the name was necessary. But if in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews he does not do the same, this too is after his own wise judgment.'!” For since they felt 
prejudiced against him, lest on hearing the name at the outstart, they should stop up all admission 
to his discourse, he subtly won their attention by concealing the name. But if some Prophets and 
Solomon have put their names, this I leave as a subject for you to look further into hereafter, why 
some of them wished to put it so, and some not. For you are not to learn everything from me, but 
to take pains yourselves also and enquire further, lest ye become more dull-witted. 

“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ.” Why did God change his name, and call him Paul who was 
Saul? It was, that he might not even in this respect come short of the Apostles, but that that 
preéminence which the chief of the Disciples had, he might also acquire (Mark iii. 16); and have 
whereon to ground a closer union with them. And he calls himself, the servant of Christ, yet not 


1189 In every one of his Epistles prefixes (Savile). 
1190 This expression is significant as showing the confidence of Chrys. in the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
It need hardly be said that the reason for the omission of the Apostle’s name is purely fanciful and that the non-Pauline character 


of the Epistle is almost demonstrable-—G.B.S. 
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merely this;''*' for there be many sorts of servitude. One owing to the Creation, according to which 
it says, “for all are Thy servants” (Ps. cxix. 91); and according to which it says, “Nebuchadnezzar, 
My servant” (Jer. xxv. 9), for the work is the servant of Him which made it. Another kind is that 
from the faith, of which it saith, “But God be thanked that ye were the servants of sin, but ye have 
obeyed from a pure heart that form of doctrine which was delivered unto you: being then made 
free from sin, ye became the servants of righteousness.” (Rom. vi. 17, 18.) Another is that from 
civil subjection (moAttetac), after which it saith, “Moses my servant is dead” (Jos. i. 2); and indeed 
all the Jews were servants, but Moses in a special way as shining most brightly in the community. 
Since then, in all the forms of the marvellous servitude, Paul was a servant, this he puts in the room 
of the greatest title of dignity, saying, “a servant of Jesus Christ.” And the Names appertaining to 
the dispensation''” he sets forth, going on upwards from the lowest. For with the Name Jesus, did 
the Angel come from Heaven when He was conceived of the Virgin, and Christ He is called from 
being anointed, which also itself belonged to the flesh. And with what oil, it may be asked, was He 
anointed? It was not with oil that He was anointed, but with the Spirit. And Scripture has instances 
of calling such “Christs”: inasmuch as the Spirit is the chief point in the unction, and that for which 
the oil is used. And where does it call those ‘“‘Christs’ who are not anointed with oil? “Touch not,” 
it says, “Mine anointed, and do My prophets no harm” (Ps. cv. 15), but at that time the institution 
of anointing with oil did not yet even exist. 

“Called an Apostle.” He styles himself “called” in all his Epistles, so showing his own candor 

IN (ebyvwyooUvny), and that it was not of his own seeking that he found, but that when called he 
339 came near and obeyed. And the faithful, he styles, “called to be saints,”’!!°? but while they had been 
called so far as to be believers, he had besides a different thing committed to his hands, namely, 
the Apostleship, a thing full of countless blessings, and at once greater than and comprehensive of, 

all the gifts. 

And what more need one say of it, than that whatsoever Christ was doing when present, this 
he committed to their hands when He departed. Which also Paul cries aloud, speaking thereof and 
magnifying the dignity of the Apostles’ office; “We are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech by us;” i.e. in Christ’s stead. “Separated to the Gospel of God.” (2 Cor. v. 20.) For as in a 
house, each one is set apart for divers works; thus also in the Church, there be divers distributions 
of ministrations. And herein he seems to me to hint, that he was not appointed by lot only, but that 
of old and from the first he was ordained to this office; which also Jeremy saith, that God spake 
concerning himself, “Before thou camest forth out of the womb, I sanctified thee, I ordained thee 


1191 Or, “not in one way only.” 
192 oikovoutac, viz. the concealment of His glory in the Incarnation. 
1198 It is noticeable that in the New Testament the apostles call the body of believers “‘saints,” but never apply this term to 


themselves or to one another. In later times the body of believers returned the compliment and fixed the term as a title upon the 
Apostles, New Testament writers, Church Fathers, and a large number of Christians more or less distinguished for learning or 


piety. Most Christians find the title more appropriate to the two first classes than to the two last —G.B.S. 
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a prophet unto the nations.” (Jer. i. 5.) For in that he was writing to a vainglorious city, and one 
every way puffed up, he therefore uses every mode of showing that his election was of God. For 
he Himself called him, and Himself separated him. And he does this, that he may make the Epistle 
deserve credit, and meet an easy reception. “To the Gospel of God.” Not Matthew then alone is an 
Evangelist, nor Mark, as neither was this man alone an Apostle, but they also; even if he be said 
préeminently to be this, and they that. And he calleth it the Gospel, not for those good things only 
which have been brought to pass, but also for those which are to come. And how comes he to say, 
that the Gospel “‘of God” is preached by himself? for he says, “separated to the Gospel of God” —for 
the Father was manifest, even before the Gospels. Yet even if He were manifest, it was to the Jews 
only, and not even to all of these as were fitting. For neither did they know Him to be a Father, and 
many things did they conceive unworthily of Him. Wherefore also Christ saith, “The true 
worshippers” shall come, and that “the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” (John iv. 23.) But it 
was afterwards that He Himself with the Son was unveiled to the whole world, which Christ also 
spake of beforehand, and said, “that they might know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
Whom Thou has sent.” (John xvii. 3.) But he calls it the “Gospel” of God, to cheer the hearer at 
the outstart. For he came not with tidings to make the countenance sad, as did the prophets with 
their accusations, and charges, and reproofs, but with glad tidings, even the “Gospel of God;” 
countless treasures of abiding and unchangeable blessings. 

Ver. 2. “Which He promised afore by His Prophets in the Holy Scriptures.” 

For the Lord, saith he, “shall give the word to them that proclaim glad tidings with great power” 
(Ps. Ixviii. 12, Sept.); and again, “How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of 
peace.” (Is. lii. 7; Rom. x. 15.) See here both the name of the Gospel expressly and the temper of 
it, laid down in the Old Testament. For, we do not proclaim it by words only, he means, but also 
by acts done; since neither was it human, but both divine and unspeakable, and transcending all 
nature. Now since they have laid against it the charge of novelty also, He shows it to be older than 
the Greeks, and described aforetime in the Prophets. And if He gave it not from the beginning 
because of those that were unwilling to receive it, still, they that were willing did hear it. “Your 
father Abraham,” He says, “rejoiced to see My day, and he saw it, and was glad.” (John viii. 56.) 
How then comes He to say, “Many prophets desired to see the things which ye see, and have not 
seen them?” (Matt. xiii. 17.) He means not so, as ye see and hear, the Flesh itself, and the very 
miracles before your eyes. But let me beg you to look and see what a very long time ago these 
things were foretold. For when God is about to do openly some great things, He announces them 
of a long time before, to practise men’s hearing for the reception of them when they come. 

“In the Holy Scriptures.” Because the Prophets not only spake, but also writ what they spake; 
nor did they write only, but also shadowed them forth by actions, as Abraham when he led up Isaac, 
and Moses when he lifted up the Serpent, and when he spread out his hands''™ against Amalek, 
and when he offered the Paschal Lamb. 


1194 Which the Fathers teach to be a type of Christ upon the Cross. See on Tert. Apol. c. 30, p. 70. Oxf. Tr. 
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iN Ver. 3. “Concerning His Son which was made of the seed of David, according to the flesh.” 

340 What dost, thou, O Paul, that after lifting up our souls so, and elevating them, and causing great 
and unutterable things to pass in show before them, and speaking of the Gospel, and that too the 
Gospel of God, and bringing in the chorus of the Prophets, and showing the whole of them heralding 
forth many years before those things which were to come: why dost thou again bring us down to 
David? Art thou conversing, oh tell me, of some man, and giving him Jesse’s son for a father? And 
wherein are these things worthy of what thou hast just spoken of? Yea, they are fully worthy. For 
our discourse is not, saith he, of any bare man. Such was my reason for adding, “according to the 
flesh;” as hinting that there is also a Generation of the Same after the Spirit. And why did he begin 
from that and not from this the higher? It is because that was what Matthew, and Luke, and Mark, 
began from. For he who would lead men by the hand to Heaven, must needs lead them upwards 
from below. So too was the actual dispensation ordered. First, that is, they saw Him a man upon 
earth, and then they understood Him to be God. In the same direction then, as He Himself had 
framed His teaching, did His disciple also shape out the way which leadeth thither. Therefore the 
generation according to the flesh is in his language placed first in order, not because it was first, 
but because he was for leading the hearer from this up to that. 

Ver. 4. “And declared to be the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of Holiness, by 
the resurrection from the dead, even Jesus Christ.” 

What is said has been made obscure by the close-folding of the words, and so it is necessary 
to divide it. What then is it, which he says? We preach, says he, Him Who was made of David. But 
this is plain. Whence then is it plain, that this incarnate “Person” was also the Son of God? First, 
it is so from the prophets; wherefore he says, “Which He had promised afore by the Prophets in 
the Holy Scriptures.” (v. 2.) And this way of demonstration is no weak one. And next also from 
the very way of His Generation: which also he sets forth by saying, “of the seed of David according 
to the flesh:” for He broke the rule of nature. Thirdly, from the miracles which He did, yielding a 
demonstration of much power, for “in power” means this. Fourthly, from the Spirit which He gave 
to them that believe upon Him, and through which He made them all holy, wherefore he saith, 
“according to the Spirit of holiness.” For it was of God only to grant such gifts. Fifthly, from the 
Resurrection; for He first and He alone raised Himself: and this Himself too said to be above all a 
miracle sufficient to stop the mouths even of them that behaved shamelessly. For, “Destroy this 
Temple,” He says, “and in three days I will raise it up” (John xix.); and, “When ye have lifted” Me 
“up from the earth, then shall ye know that I am He” (ib. viii. 28); and again, This “generation 
seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be given unto it, but the sign of Jonas.” (Matt. xii. 39.) 
What then is the being “declared?” being shown, being manifested, being judged, being confessed, 
by the feeling and suffrage of all; by Prophets, by the marvelous Birth after the Flesh, by the power 
which was in the miracles, by the Spirit, through which He gave sanctification, by the Resurrection, 
whereby He put an end to the tyranny of death. 

Ver. 5. “By Whom we have received grace and Apostleship for obedience to the faith.” 
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See the candor of the servant. He wishes nothing to be his own, but all his Master’s. And indeed 
it was the Spirit that gave this. Wherefore He saith, “I have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. Howbeit when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will guide you into all 
truth” (John xvi. 12): and again, “Separate Me Paul and Barnabas.” (Acts xiii. 2.) And in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, he says, that “to one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom, to another the 
word of knowledge” (1 Cor. xii. 8, 11); and that It divideth all as It willeth. And in addressing the 
Milesians, he says, “Over which the Holy Ghost hath made you shepherds and overseers.” (Acts 
xx. 28.) You see, he calls the things of the Spirit, the Son’s, and the things of the Son, the Spirit’s. 
“Grace and Apostleship;” that is, it is not we that have achieved for ourselves, that we should 
become Apostles. For it was not by having toiled much and labored that we had this dignity allotted 
to us, but we received grace, and the successful result is a part of the heavenly gift. “For obedience 
to the faith.” So it was not the Apostles that achieved it, but grace that paved the way before them. 
For it was their part to go about and preach, but to persuade was of God, Who wrought in them. 
As also Luke saith, that “He opened their heart” (Acts xvi. 14); and again, To whom it was given 
to hear the word of God.!!* “To obedience;” he says not, to questioning and parade (kataoKeunv) 

IN of argument but “to obedience.” For we were not sent, he means, to argue, but to give those things 
341 which we had trusted to our hands. For when the Master declareth aught, they that hear should not 
be nice and curious handlers of what is told them, but receivers only; for this is why the Apostles 
were sent, to speak what they had heard, not to add aught from their own stock, and that we for our 
part should believe—that we should believe what?—“‘concerning His Name.” Not that we should 
be curious about the essence, but that we should believe on the Name; for this it was which also 
wrought the miracles. For it says, “in the Name of Jesus Christ rise up and walk.” (Acts iii. 6.) And 
this too requireth faith, neither can one grasp aught of these things by reasoning (Aoyioud 
KatoAaPeiv). “Among all nations, among whom are ye also the called of Jesus Christ.” What? did 
Paul preach then to all the nations? Now that he ran through the whole space from Jerusalem to 
Illyricum, and from thence again went forth to the very ends of the earth, is plain from what he 
writes to the Romans; but even if he did not come to all, yet still what he says is not false, for he 
speaks not of himself alone, but of the twelve Apostles, and all who declared the word after them. 
And in another sense, one should not see any fault to find with the phrase, if about himself, when 
one considers his ready mind, and how that after death he ceaseth not to preach in all parts of the 
world. And consider how he extols the gift, and shows that it is great and much more lofty than the 
former, since the old things were with one nation, but this gift drew sea and land to itself. And 
attend to this too, how free the mind of Paul is from all flattery; for when conversing with the 
Romans, who were seated as it were upon a sort of summit of the whole world, he attaches no more 
to them than to the other nations, nor does he on the score of their being then in power and ruling, 
say, that they have in spiritual things also any advantage. But as (he means) we preach to all the 
nations, so do we to you, numbering them with Scythians and Thracians: for if he did not wish to 


1195 Supposed to be a vague recollection of St. Luke viii. 10, or of Acts xix. 10. 
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show this, it were superfluous to say “Among whom are ye also.”''”° And this he does to take down 


their high spirit (kevdv TO PVoNnpa) and to prostrate the swelling vanity of their minds, and to teach 
them to honor others alike to themselves: and so he proceeds to speak upon this very point. 

Ver. 6. “Among whom are ye also the called of Jesus Christ.” 

That is, along with whom ye also are: and he does not say, that he called the others with you, 
but you with the others. For if in Christ Jesus there is neither bond nor free, much less is there king 
and private man. For even ye were called and did not come over of yourselves. 

Ver. 7. “To all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints: grace to you and peace 
from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

See how continually he puts the word “called,” saying, “called to be an Apostle; among whom 
ye also are called; to all that be in Rome, called:” and this he does not out of superfluity of words, 
but out of a wish to remind them of the benefit. For since among them which believed, it was likely 
that there would be some of the consuls (Umdtwv; Ben. consulares) and rulers as well as poor and 
common men, casting aside the inequality of ranks, he writes to them all under one appellation. 
But if in things which are more needful and which are spiritual, all things are set forth as common 
both to slaves and to free, for instance, the love from God, the calling, the Gospel, the adoption, 
the grace, the peace, the sanctification, all things else, how could it be other than the uttermost 
folly, whom God had joined together, and made to be of equal honor in the greater things, those to 
divide on account of things on earth? on this ground, I presume, from the very outstart, this blessed 
Apostle, after casting out this mischievous disease, conducts them to the mother of blessings, 
humble-mindedness. This made servants better, since they learnt that they should take no harm 
from their servitude, while they had the true freedom; this would incline masters to be gentle, as 
being instructed that they have no advantage in being free, unless the goods of faith have the first 
place given them. And that you may learn that he was not doing this to work confusion, by dashing 
all things, but still knew the best distinction, he wrote not simply to all that were in Rome, but with 
a definition added, “beloved of God.” For this is the best discrimination, and shows whence the 
sanctification was. Whence then was the sanctification? from Love. For after saying, “beloved,” 
then he proceeds, “called to be saints,” showing that it is from this that the fount of all blessings 

BS is. But saints he calls all the faithful. “Grace unto you and peace.” 

342 Oh address, that bringeth countless blessings to us! This also Christ bade the Apostles to use 
as their first word when entering into houses. (Luke x. 5.) Wherefore it is from this that Paul also 
in all places takes his beginning, from grace and peace; for it was no small war which Christ put 
an end to, but indeed one varying and of every kind and of a long season (toikiAov kai tavtodamov); 
and this not from our labors, but through His grace. Since then love presented us with grace, and 


1196 The expression has also another important bearing upon a question much debated by modern scholars, viz.: was the 
Roman Church predominantly Jewish or Gentile? The Pauline usage is strongly in favor of understanding by the words ta& 158° 
8vn Gentiles as opposed to Jews. If this is correct the expression together with év oic goté would seem decisive as showing the 


predominantly Gentile character of the Roman Christian community.—G.B.S. 
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grace with peace, having set them down in the due order of an address, he prays over them that 
they may abide perpetual and unmoved, so that no other war may again be blown into flame, and 
beseeches Him that gave, to keep these things firmly settled, saying as follows, “Grace be unto you 
and peace from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” See in this passage, the “from” is 
common to the Son and the Father, and this is equivalent to “of whom.”!”’ For he did not say, 
Grace be unto you and peace from God the Father, “through” our Lord Jesus Christ; but, “from 
God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” Strange! how mighty is the love of God! we which 
were enemies and disgraced, have all at once become saints and sons. For when he calls Him Father, 
he shows them to be sons; and when he says sons, he has unveiled the whole treasure of blessings. 

Let us then keep showing a conversation worthy of the gift, and hold on in peace and holiness. 
For other dignities are but for a time, and are brought to an end along with this life present, and 
may be bought with money (whence one might say they are not dignities at all but names of dignities 
only, having their strength in the investiture of fine array and the servility of attendants), but this 
as having been given of God, the gift of sanctification and adoption, is not broken through even by 
death, but even here maketh men conspicuous, and also departs with us upon our journey to the 
life to come. For he that holdeth on in the adoption, and keeps an exact watch upon his holiness, 
is much brighter and more happy even than he that is arrayed with the diadem itself, and has the 
purple; and has the delight of abundant peace in the present life and is nurtured up with goodly 
hopes, and hath no ground for worry and disturbance, but enjoys constant pleasure; for as for good 
spirits and joy, it is not greatness of power, not abundance of wealth, not pomp of authority, not 
strength of body, not sumptuousness of the table, not the adorning of dresses, nor any other of the 
things in man’s reach that ordinarily produces them, but spiritual success, and a good conscience 
alone. And he that hath this cleansed, even though he be clad in rags and struggling with famine, 
is of better spirits than they that live so softly. So too he that is conscious of wicked deeds, even 
though he may gather to himself all men’s goods, is the most wretched of all men. For this cause 
Paul, living in continual hunger and nakedness, and being scourged every day was joyful, and went 
more softly than they that were then emperors. But Ahab though a king, and indulging in a sumptuous 
luxury, when he had done that one sin, groaned and was out of spirits, and his countenance was 
fallen both before the sin and after the sin. If then we wish to enjoy pleasure, above all things else 
let us shun wickedness, and follow after virtue; since it is not in the nature of things for one to have 
a share thereof on any other terms, even if we were mounted upon the king’s throne itself. Wherefore 
also Paul saith, “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace.” (Gal. v. 22.) This fruit then let us 
keep growing by us, that we may be in the fruition of joy here, and may obtain the kingdom to 
come, by the grace and love towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom and with Whom, 
be glory to the Father, and to the Holy Spirit, now and always, even unto all ages. Amen. 


1197 See St. Basil de Spiritu Sancto, c. 2, 4. and 5. St. Chrysostom is arguing against the Arian abuse of 1 Cor. viii. 6, as he 


does on the passage itself. 
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IN 
= Homily II. 


Rom. I. 8 


“First, [ thank my God through Jesus Christ for you all, that your faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world.” 


An exordium worthy of this blessed spirit, and able to teach all men to offer unto God the 
firstlings of their good deeds and words, and to render thanks not only for their own, but also for 
others’ well-doings: which also maketh the soul pure from envy and grudging, and draweth God 
in a greater measure towards the loving spirit of them that so render thanks. Wherefore also elsewhere 
he says, “Blessed be God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessing.” (Eph. i. 3.) And it is fitting that we render thanks not only when rich, but also 
when poor, not when in health only, but also when sick, not when we thrive only, but also when 
we have to bear the reverse. For when our affairs are borne onward with a fair wind, to be thankful 
is not matter of wonder. But when no small tempests be upon us, and the vessel veers about and is 
in jeopardy, then is the great time for displaying patience and goodness of heart. For this cause Job 
also gained a crown from hence, and the shameless mouth of the devil did he stop, and show clearly 
that not even when he saw good days was it through his wealth that he was thankful, but through 
his much love toward God. And see too what things he is thankful for: not for things earthly and 
perishing, as power and authority and glory (for these things are of no account), but for real blessings, 
faith and boldness of speech. And with how much feeling'!* he gives thanks: for he saith not “to 
God,” but “to my God,” which also the Prophets do, so making that which is common to all their 
own. And what is there wonderful in the Prophets doing so? For God himself plainly does it 
continually to His servants, calling Himself the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, as peculiarly 
theirs. “That your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world.” What then, had the whole world 
heard of the faith of the Romans? Yes, the whole, according to him. (Or, since that time, maoa €& 
éxeivou). And it is not a thing unlikely. For the city was not one of no note, but as being upon a 
sort of eminence it was on every account conspicuous. But consider, I pray, the power of the 
preaching, how in a short time by means of publicans and fishermen it took hold upon the very 
head of all cities, and Syrians became the teachers and guides of Romans. He attests then two 
excellencies in them, both that they believed, and that they believed with boldness, and that so great 
as that the fame of them reached into all the world. “For your faith,” he says “is spoken of throughout 
the whole world. Your faith,” not your verbal disputations, nor your questionings, nor your 
syllogisms. And yet there were there many hindrances to the teaching. For having recently acquired 


1198 d1abéoewes, see Ernesti Lex. Technol. in v. 
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the empire of the world they were elated, and lived in riches and luxury, and fishermen brought 
the preaching there, and they Jews and of the Jews, a nation hated and had in abomination among 
all men; and they were bidden to worship the Crucified, Who was brought up in Judea. And with 
the doctrine the teachers proclaimed also an austere life to men who were practised in softness, and 
were agitated about things present. And they that proclaimed it were poor and common men, of no 
family, and born of men of no family. But none of these things hindered the course of the word. 
So great was the power of the Crucified as to carry the word round everywhere. “For it is spoken 
of,” he says, “in all the world.” He says not, it is manifested, but, is spoken of, as if all men had 
them in their mouths. And indeed when he bears witness of this in the Thessalonians, he adds 
another thing also. For after saying, “from you sounded out the word of God,” he adds, “so that we 
need not to speak anything.” (1 Thess. i. 8.) For the disciples had come into the place of teachers, 
by their boldness of speech instructing all, and drawing them to themselves. For the preaching came 
not anywhere to a stand, but went over the whole world more rapidly than fire. But here there is 
only thus much—“‘it is spoken of.” He well says that “it is spoken of,” showing that there was no 
iN need to add aught to what was said, or to take away. For a messenger’s business is this, to convey 
344 from one to another only what is told him. For which cause also the priest is called a “messenger” 
(Mal. ii. 7), because he speaks not his own words, but those of Him that sent him. And yet Peter 
had preached there. But he reckons what was his, to be his own as well. In such degree, as I said 
before, was he beyond measure clear of all grudging! 
Ver. 9. “For God is my witness, whom I serve with my spirit in the Gospel of His Son.” 
Words these of an Apostle’s bowels of affection, the showing forth this of fatherly 
concernment!!!*? And what is it which he says, and why does he call God to witness? He had to 
declare his feeling toward them. Since then he had not as yet ever seen them, he therefore called 
no man to witness, but Him Who entereth in the hearts. For since he was saying, “I love you,” and 
as a token thereof alleged his praying continually for them, and wishing to come to them, and 
neither was this self-evident, he betakes himself to the trustworthy testimony. Will then any one 
of you be able to boast that he remembers, when praying at his house (Emi tr{¢ oikiac) the entire 
body of the Church? I think not. But Paul drew near to God in behalf not of one city only, but of 
the whole world, and this not once, or twice, or thrice, but continually. But if the continually bearing 
any one about in one’s memory would not happen without much love; to have any in one’s prayers, 
and to have them there continually, think what great affection and friendship that implies. But when 
he says, “Whom I serve with my spirit in the Gospel of His Son,” he shows us at once the grace of 
God, and also his own humble-mindedness; the grace of God because He entrusted to him so great 
a matter; but his own humility, because he imputes it all not to his own zeal, but to the assistance 
of the Spirit. But the addition of “the Gospel,” shows the kind of ministry. For there are many and 
diverse modes of service. And as under kings all are ranged under one that beareth kingly power, 


1199 Four mss. di5aoKaAtac, a father’s mode of Teaching. S. kndepoviac. 
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and all have not to minister (Staxovovvtat) about the same thing, but to one belongeth the ministry 
of ruling armies and to another that of ordering cities and to another again that of keeping treasures 
in the storehouses, thus also in spiritual things, one serveth God and laboreth (Aatpevei kaidovAEvet) 
in believing and ordering his own life well, and another in undertaking the care of strangers, and 
another in taking in hand the patronship of them that be in need. As even during the Apostle’s own 
time, they of Stephen’s company served God in the guardianship of the widows, others (cAAo12 
mss., all wv) in the teaching of the word, of whom also Paul was serving in the preaching of the 
Gospel. And this was the fashion of his service: for it was to this that he was appointed. On this 
account, he not only calls God to witness, but also says what he was entrusted with, to show that 
having so great things put into his hands, he would not have called Him Who trusted them to him 
to witness what was false. And therewith he wished to make another point out also, viz. that he 
could not but have this love and care for them. For that they might not say “who art thou? and, 
from whence? that thou sayest that thou art anxious over a city so great, and most imperial,” he 
shows that he must needs have this care,” if at least the sort of service that was committed to him, 
was to declare the Gospel: for he that hath this put into his hands, must needs have continually 
upon his mind them that are to receive the word. And he shows another thing besides this by saying, 
“in my spirit;” that this service is much higher than either the Gentile or the Jewish. For the Gentile 
is both fleshly and in error, and the Jewish is true indeed, yet even this is fleshly. But that of the 
Church is the opposite of the Gentile, but more lofty than the Jewish by a great deal. For the mode 
of our service is not with sheep and oxen and smoke and fat, but by a spiritual soul, which Christ 
also shows in saying that “God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” (John iv. 24.) 

“In the Gospel of His Son.” Having said above that it was the Father’s Gospel, here he says it 
is the Son’s. So indifferent is it to say the Father’s or the Son’s! For he had learnt from that blessed 
voice that the things of the Father are the Son’s, and the things of the Son are the Father’s. For “all 
Mine are Thine, and Thine are Mine.” (John xvii. 10.) 

“That without ceasing I make mention of you always in my prayers.” This is the part of genuine 
love, and he seems indeed to be saying some one thing, yet states four things even here. Both that 
he remembers, and that he does so continually, and that it is in his prayers, and that it is to ask great 
things for them. 

IN Ver. 10, 11. “Making request, if by any means now at length I might have a prosperous journey 
345 by the will of God to come unto you.” 

You see him painfully desiring to see them, and yet not enduring to see them contrary to what 
seemed good unto God, but having his longing mingled with the fear of God. For he loved them, 
and was eager to come to them. Yet he did not, because he loved them, desire to see them, contrary 
to what seemed good unto God. This is true love, not as we love who err on both sides from the 
laws of love: for either we love no one, or if we ever do love, we love contrary to what seemeth 


1200 One ms. adds, if Christ hath given him this care, and 
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good unto God, acting in both against the Divine law. And if these things be grievous (goptiKd) 
when spoken of, they are more grievous when done. And how do we love contrary to what seems 
good to God? (you will say.) When we neglect Christ pining with hunger, and provide our children 
and friends and relations above their needs. Or rather what need to carry the subject further. For if 
any one will examine his own conscience, he will find that this takes place in many things. But 
such was not that blessed person, but he knew both how to love and to love as he ought (3 mss. 
omit “‘as he ought”), and as was fitting, and though exceeding all men in loving, he transgressed 
not the measures of love. See then two things thrive extremely in him, fear of God, and also longing 
towards the Romans. For to be praying continually, and not to desist when he obtained not, shows 
exceeding love. But while loving, thus to continue yielding to the will of God, shows intense 
reverence. In another place, however, having “thrice besought the Lord” (2 Cor. xii. 8), he not only 
did not receive, but on the contrary, when he did not receive, he was very thankful for not having 
been heard. So, in all things did he look to God. But here he received, though not when he asked, 
but after delay, and neither hereat was he discontented. And these things I mention that we may 
not repine at not being heard, or at being heard slowly. For we are not better than Paul, who confesses 
his thankfulness for both, and with good ground. For when he had once given himself up to the 
all-governing Hand, and put himself with as much subjection under it, as clay under the potter, he 
followed wheresoever God led. Having then said that he desired to see them, he mentioned also 
the cause of his desire; and what is it? 

Ver. 11. “That I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to the end ye may be established.” 

For it was not merely as many now go travelling in a needless and profitless way that he also 
went, but for necessary and very urgent ends. And he does not tell them his meaning openly, but 
by way of hints, for he does not say that I may teach you, that I may instruct you, that I may fill up 
that which is wanting; but, “that I may impart;” showing, that it is not his own things which he is 
giving them, but that he was imparting to them what he had received. And here again he is 
unassuming, in saying “some,” he means, a small one, and suited to my powers. And what may 
this small one be which thou art now going to impart? This it is, he says, “to the end that ye may 
be established.” This then also cometh of grace, namely, the being unwavering and standing fast. 
But when you hear of grace, think not that the reward of resolve on our part is thereby cast aside; 
for he speaks of grace, not to disparage the labor of resolve on our part, but to undermine 
(UMOTEUVOUEVOG, as piercing a thing inflated) the haughtiness of an insolent spirit (&movotac). Do 
not thou then, because that Paul hath called this a gift of grace, grow supine. For he knows how, 
in his great candor, to call even well doings, graces; because even in these we need much influence 
from above. But in saying, “to the end that ye may be established,” he covertly shows that they 
needed much correction: for what he would say is this: Of a “long time I have both desired” and 
prayed to see you, for no other reason than that I may “stablish, strengthen, fix” you thoroughly in 
the word of God, so that ye be not continually wavering. But he does not express himself so (for 
he would have shocked them), but in another way he hints to them the same thing, though in a 
subdued tone. For when he says, “‘to the end that ye may be established,” he makes this plain. Then 
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since this also was very irksome, see how he softens it by the sequel. For that they may not say, 
are we wavering, and carried about? and need we speech of yours in order to stand fast? he anticipates 
and does away any gainsaying of the kind, by saying as follows. 

Ver. 12. “That is, that I may be comforted together with you by the mutual faith both of you 
and me.” 

As if he said, Do not suspect that I spoke to accuse you. It was not with this feeling that I said 
what I did. But what may it be that I wished to say? Ye are undergoing many tribulations, being 
drenched on every side (by those who persecute you mepravtAovuEVoL. 3 mss. TapevoxAOVUEVOL, 
harassed). I desired then to see you, that I might comfort you, or rather, not that I might comfort 

IN you only, but that I might myself receive comfort. See the wisdom of the teacher. He said, to the 
346 end that “ye may be strengthened;” he knew that what he had said would be heavy and irksome to 
the disciples. He says, “to the end that ye may be comforted.” But this again is heavy, not indeed 
to such a degree as the former, still it is heavy. He then pares down what is galling in this also, 
smoothing his speech on every side, and rendering it easy of acceptance. For he does not say barely, 
“to be comforted,” but, “to be comforted together with you;” nor was he content with this but he 
puts in a further lenitive, when he says, “by the mutual faith both of you and me.” Oh how great 
was his humble-mindedness! He showed himself also to be in need of them, and not them only of 
him. And he puts the disciples in the position of teachers, not letting any superiority remain upon 
his own side, but pointing out their full equality. For the gain is mutual, he means, and I need the 
comfort from you, and you that from me. And how comes this to pass? “Through the mutual faith 
both of you and me.” For as in the case of fire, if any one gather together many lights, it is a bright 
flame that he kindles, thus also does it naturally happen with the faithful. For when we be by 
ourselves, torn away from others, we are somehow in worse spirits. But when we see one another, 
and are entwined'*” with the members of our own selves, great is the comfort we receive. You must 
not look to the present time, during which, by God’s grace, both in city and in the desert itself, 
there be many hosts of believers, and all impiety hath been driven out; but consider, in that time, 
how great a good it was both for disciples to see their master, and for brethren who had come from 
another city to be seen of brethren. But that I may make what I am saying plainer, let me bring the 
matter to an example. For if it should even happen and come to pass (may it never do so!) that we 
had been carried away to the land of the Persians or Scythians or other barbarians, and had been 
scattered (7 mss. “torn asunder’’) by twos and threes in their cities, and were then suddenly to see 
any one of those here coming to us, reflect what a harvest of comfort we should reap of it! See ye 
not those too who are in the prisons, it they see any of their acquaintance, how they revive, and are 


1201 Verse 12 is best understood as a quasi-correction, or modification of v. 11, to show that he does not mean that his coming 
to them would be a blessing to them alone, but also to himself; thus: I mean to say that I want to visit you not only that I may 
impart (uetadé), v. 11) something unto you, but that I may be encouraged in you (or among you) through the action and reaction 
of our common (év gAAMAotc) faith. Thus toto Sé gottv is taken not as simply explanatory, but as mildly adversative-—G.B.S. 


12 TepimAaKk@pev seems here to have a double sense from the context. 
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quite fluttering with the pleasure? But if I compare those days with captivity and imprisonment, 
count it no wonder. For these suffered far harder things than those, scattered as they were, and 
driven about, and dwelling in the midst of famine and of wars, and tremblingly expecting daily 
death, and suspecting friends and kindred and relatives, and dwelling in the world as in a strange 
land, aye, and in far harder plight than they who live in another’s country. This is why he says, “‘to 
the end that ye may be established and comforted with us by our mutual faith.” And this he says, 
not as though himself needed any assistance from them (far from it; for how should the pillar of 
the Church, who was stronger than iron and the rock, the spiritual adamant, who was equal to the 
charge of countless cities), but that he should not make his language impetuous and his reproof 
vehement, he says, that he himself also needs their consolation. But if any one here should say, that 
the comfort was his gladness at the increase of their faith, and that Paul needed this, he would not 
be mistaking his meaning in this way either. If then thou desire, one might say, and pray, and wilt 
gain comfort and give comfort by it, what is there to hinder thy coming? By way of dissipating this 
suspicion then, he proceeds. 

Ver. 13. “Now I would not have you ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I desired to come unto 
you (but was let hitherto).” 

Here is a compliance great as that of slaves, and a plain exhibition of his excellent temper 
(ebyvwyoovvns)! For, that he was let, he says, but why, he does not go on to say. For he does not 
pry into the command of his Master, but only obeys. And yet one might expect a person to start 
questions, as to why God hindered a city so conspicuous and great, and towards which the whole 
world was looking, from enjoying such a teacher, and that for so long a time. For he that had 
overcome the governing city, could easily go on to the subjects of it. But he that let alone the more 
royal one, and lay in wait about the dependents, had the main point left neglected. But none of these 
things does he busy himself with, but yields to the incomprehensibleness of Providence, thereby 
both showing the right tone of his soul, and instructing us all never to call God to account for what 
happens, even though what is done seem to trouble the minds of many. For the Master’s part it is 
alone to enjoin, the servants’ to obey. And this is why he says, that he was let, but not for what 

IN cause; for he means, even I do not know; ask not then of me the counsel or mind of God. For neither 

347 “shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus?” For why, tell me, 

do you even seek to learn it? do you not know that all things are under His care, that He is wise, 

that He doeth nothing at a mere hazard, that He loveth thee more than they who begat thee, and 

goes exceeding far beyond a father’s yearnings of affection to thee, and a mother’s anxiousness. 

Seek then no more, and go not a step further; for this is sufficient consolation for thee: since even 

then it was well ordered for the Romans. And if thou knowest not the manner, take it not to heart: 

for this is a main feature of faith, even when in ignorance of the manner of the dispensation, to 
receive what is told us of His Providence. 

Paul then having succeeded in what he was earnest about (and what was this? to show that it 
was not as slighting them that he did not come to them, but because, though greatly desiring it, he 
was hindered), and having divested himself of the accusation of remissness, and having persuaded 
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them that he was not less desirous to see them than themselves, further shows his love to them by 
other things. For even when I was hindered he means, I did not stand aloof from the attempt, but I 
kept attempting always yet was always hindered, yet never did I stand aloof thus, without falling 
out with the will of God, still keeping my love. For by his purposing it to himself and not standing 
aloof from it, he showed his affection; but through his being hindered and yet not struggling against 
it, all his love to God. “That I might have some fruit among you also.” Yet he had told them the 
cause of his longing before, and shown that it was becoming him; but still here also, he states it, 
clearing away all their suspicion. For since the city was conspicuous, and in the whole extent of 
sea and land had no equal to many even the mere desire of becoming acquainted with it became a 
reason (mpdqaoic) for a journey to it; that they might not think anything of the sort about Paul, or 
suspect that, merely with a view to glory in claiming them to himself he desired to be present there, 
he repeatedly lays down the ground of his desire, and before he says, it was that “I may impart to 
you some spiritual gift,” that I desired to see you; but here more clearly, “that I might have some 
fruit among you also even as among other Gentiles.” The rulers he puts with the subjects, and after 
the countless triumphs and victories and the glory of the consuls, he puts them with the barbarians, 
and with good reason too. For where the nobility of faith is, there is none barbarian, none Grecian, 
none stranger, none citizen, but all mount up to one height of dignity. And see him here also 
unassuming, for he does not say, that I may teach and instruct, but what? “that I might have some 
fruit.” And not fruit, simply, but “some fruit.” Again, depreciating his own share therein just as he 
had said above, “that I may impart some gift.” And then to repress them too, as I said also before, 
he says, “even as among other Gentiles.”” For, I do not, because you are rich, and have the 
advantage of others, show less concern about the others. For it is not the rich that we are seeking, 
but the faithful. Where now are the wise of the Greeks, they that wear long beards and that are clad 
in open dress,'? and puff forth great words (ta peyaAa pvodvtec)? All Greece and all barbarian 
lands has the tentmaker converted. But Plato, who is so cried up and carried about'*”’ among them, 
coming a third time to Sicily with the bombast of those words of his, with his brilliant reputation 
(UmoAnWEws), did not even get the better of a single king, but came off so wretchedly, as even to 


128 Verse 13 adds a new reason for his wish to visit Rome—tva t1va kapmov ox. It seems to me that more is here meant 
than the establishing and encouragement of v. 11, 12; that the Apostle is not here merely repeating the idea of tt petad& ya propa 
(Meyer, Afford), but is thinking of the conversion of those outside of the Roman Christian community. This is confirmed by the 
generalization of v. 14: “And to Greeks and Barbarians, I am debtor.” It was not merely a joy that he might experience, but a 
conquest which he might win for Christ. His purpose to go to Rome is grounded upon his fixed purpose to carry the gospel to 
all Gentile nations without distinction of race or culture (so Godet, Hofmann). Chrysostom’s exposition proceeds upon the 
supposition of the simple identity of these statements.—G.B.S. 

14 é&wptdac, a short tunic leaving the arms and shoulders bare, which had with it a kind of mantle. It was used by slaves, 
and adopted perhaps by these philosophers as a badge of austerity. See lian. Var. Hist. 1. ix. c. 34. Ed. Varior. note of Perizonius. 


1205 Field reads dd5dpevos kai mepipepdpevos, Vulg. &yduevocg which may mean “alleged.” 
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have lost his liberty. But this tentmaker ran over not Sicily alone or Italy, but the whole world; and 

while preaching too he desisted not from his art, but even then sewed skins, and superintended the 

workshop. And even this did not give offence to those who were born of consuls, and with very 

good reason, for it is not their trades and occupations, but falsehood and forged doctrines, which 

usually render teachers easy subjects of contempt. And for this reason, even Athenians still laugh 

at the former. But this man even barbarians attend to, and even foolish and ignorant men. For his 

preaching is set forth to all alike, it knows no distinction of rank, no preéminence of nation, no 

other thing of the sort; for faith alone does it require, and not reasonings. Wherefore it is most 

IN worthy of admiration, not only because it is profitable and saving, but that it is readily admissible 

348 and easy (Sav. “lovable’”), and comprehensible to all: which is a main object in the Providence of 
God, who setteth forth His blessings to all in common. 

For what He did in respect of the sun and the moon and the earth and the sea and other things, 
not giving the rich and the wise a greater share of the benefits of these, and a less to the poor, but 
setting forth the enjoyment of them to all alike, this also did He with regard to the preaching, and 
even in a much greater degree, by how much this is more indispensable than they. Wherefore Paul 
repeatedly says, “among all the Gentiles,” to show that he in no respect favors them, but is fulfilling 
his Master’s command, and sending them away to thanksgiving to the God of all, he says; 

Ver. 14. “Iam a debtor to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both to the wise and to the unwise.” 

Which also he said when writing to the Corinthians. And he says it, to ascribe the whole to 
God. (1 Cor. ix. 16.) 

Ver. 15. “So, as much as in me is, I am ready to preach the Gospel to you that are at Rome 
also.” 

Oh, noble soul! having taken on him a task laden of so great dangers, a voyage across the sea, 
temptations, plottings, risings—for it was likely, that one who was going to address so great a city 
which was under the tyrannic sway of impiety, should undergo temptations thick as snowflakes; 
and it was in this way that he lost his life in this city, being cut off by the tyrant of it—yet still 
expecting to undergo so great troubles, for none of these did he become less energetic, but was in 
haste and was in travail and was ready-minded. Wherefore he says, “So, as much as in me is, Iam 
ready to preach the Gospel to you that are at Rome also.” 

Ver. 16. “For Iam not ashamed of the Gospel.” 

"What sayest thou, O, Paul? When it were fitting to say, that I boast, and am proud, and luxuriate 
in it; thou sayest not this, but what is less than this, that thou art “not ashamed,” which is not what 
we usually say of things very glorious. What then is this which he says, and why does he thus 
speak? while yet he exults over it more than over heaven. At least, in writing to the Galatians, he 
said, “God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Gal. vi. 14.) 
How then comes he here to say, not that I even glory, but that “I am not ashamed?” The Romans 
were most anxiously eager about the things of the world, owing to their riches, their empire, their 
victories; and their kings they reckoned to be equal to the gods, and so they even called them. And 
for this cause too, they worshipped them with temples and with altars and with sacrifices. Since 
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then they were thus puffed up, but Paul was going to preach Jesus, who was thought to be the 
carpenter’s son, who was brought up in Judea, and that in the house of a mean woman, who had 
no body guards, who was not encircled in wealth, but even died as a culprit with robbers, and 
endured many other inglorious things; and it was likely that they were concealing themselves as 
not as yet knowing any of the unspeakable and great things: for this reason he says, “I am not 
ashamed,” having still to teach them not to be ashamed. For he knew that if they succeeded in this, 
they would speedily go on and come to glorying also: and do you then, if you hear any one saying, 
Dost thou worship the Crucified? be not ashamed, and do not look down, but luxuriate in it, be 
bright-faced at it, and with the eyes of a free man, and with uplifted look, take up your confession; 
and if he say again, Dost thou worship the Crucified? say in reply to him, Yes! and not the adulterer, 
not the insulter of his father, not the murderer of his children (for such be all the gods they have'””), 
but Him who by the Cross stopped the mouths of devils, and did away with their countless juggleries. 
For the Cross is for our sakes, being the work of unspeakable Love towards man, the sign of His 
great concern for us. And in addition to what has been said, since they were puffed up with great 
pomposity of speech and with their cloak of external wisdom, I, he means to say, bidding an entire 
farewell to these reasonings, come to preach the Cross, and am not ashamed because of it: “for it 
is the power of God to salvation.” For since there is a power of God to chastisement also (for when 
He chastised the Egyptians, He said, “This is My great power,'”””’) (Joel ii. 25) and a power to 
destruction, (for, “fear Him,” He says, “that is able to destroy both body and soul in hell’), (Matt. 
x. 28) for this cause he says, it is not these that I come to bring, the powers of chastisement and 
punishment, but those of salvation. What then? Did not the Gospel tell of these things also, namely, 
the account of hell, and that of the outer darkness, and of the venomous worm? And yet we know 
IN of these from no other source than the Gospel. In what sense then does he say, “the power of God 
349 unto salvation?” Attend only to what follows. “To every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek.” 

For it is not to all absolutely, but to them that receive it. For though thou be a Grecian (i.e. 
Heathen), and even one that has run into every kind of vice, though a Scythian, though a barbarian, 
though a very brute, and full of all irrationality, and burdened with the weights of endless sins, no 
sooner hast thou received the word concerning the Cross, and been baptized, than thou hast blotted 
out all these; and why says he here, “to the Jew first, and also to the Greek?” What meaneth this 
difference? and yet he has often said, “Neither circumcision is anything, nor uncircumcision” (1 
Cor. vii. 19. See Gal. v. 6 and vi. 15); how then doth he here discriminate, setting the Jew before 
the Greek? Now why is this? seeing that by being first he does not therefore receive any more of 
the grace (for the same gift is bestowed both on this person and that,) but the “first” is an honor in 
order of time only. For he has no such advantage as that of receiving greater righteousness, but is 
only honored in respect of his receiving it first. Since in the case of those that are enlightened (you 


1206 And this the wiser heathen urge, as Plato, Rep. xi. and Euthyph. and Aristoph. Nub. 


107 Joel ii. 25. S. Ephrem considers that passage to allude to the plagues of Egypt; and so others. 
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that are initiated know what is meant,) all run'*® to the baptism, yet not all at the same hour, but 
one first and another second. Yet the first doth not receive more than the second, nor he than the 
person after him, but all enjoy the same gifts. The “first” then here is an honor in word, not a 
superiority in grace. Then after saying, “unto salvation,” he enhances the gift further, by showing 
that it stayeth not at the present point, but proceedeth farther.'” For this is what he sets forth, when 
he says, 

Ver. 17. “For therein is the righteousness of God revealed.” 

But he who hath become just shall live, not for the present life only, but for that which is to 
come. And he hints not only this, but also another thing along with this, namely, the brightness and 
gloriousness of such a life. For since it is possible to be saved, yet not without shame (as many are 
saved of those, who by the royal humanity are released from punishment), that no one may suspect 
this upon hearing of safety, he adds also righteousness; and righteousness, not thine own, but that 
of God; hinting also the abundance of it and the facility.'*’° For you do not achieve it by toilings 
and labors, but you receive it by a gift from above, contributing one thing only from your own 
store, “believing.” Then since his statement did not seem credible, if the adulterer and effeminate 
person, and robber of graves, and magician, is not only to be suddenly freed from punishment but 
to become just, and just too with the highest righteousness; he confirms his assertion from the Old 
Testament. And first with a short sentence, he lays open a vast sea of histories to one who has a 
capacity for seeing them. For after having said, “from faith to faith,” he sends the hearer back to 
the dispensations of God, which took place thus in the Old Testament, which, when writing to the 
Hebrews, he explains with his usual great wisdom, showing that both the just and the sinners were 
justified in that way even then, wherefore also he made mention both of the harlot and of Abraham. 
But then here, after having just hinted at it (for he was running on to another and a pressing subject), 
he again confirms what he had said from the Prophets, bringing in Habakkuk before them, crying, 
and saying, that it is not in the nature of things for him who is to live, to live otherwise save by 


1208 See the Ceremonies of Baptism, St. Cyril Lect. xx. (ii. on Myst.) c. 4. He says they “were led to the holy pool.” p. 264. 
O.T. 

ea) Verse 16 might almost be considered as a summary of the apostle’s doctrine. It could be expressed thus: subject: The 
gospel, what is it? God’s power. For what? Salvation. For whom? Every one that believeth. On what historic conditions? To the 
Jew first and also to the Greek. IIpd)tov is best taken not as simply chronological (Chrys. Godet, Hodge), but as denoting a 
providential, economic precedence (Meyer, De Wette, Tholuck, Philippi, Alford) —G.B.S. 

1210 Aixaroovvn 800 (17) means a righteousness which is from God (gen. orig.) and of which God’s character is the norm. 
The dixatos stands in an ethical relation which, on its divine side, is designated as 51x. 800. God is the author of this right 
condition, but man is placed in it on condition and in consequence of faith. The 51x. is €x mlotews as its conditioning cause and 
its aims at faith and terminates in faith—eic miotiv. How closely and vitally are faith and righteousness connected! And yet they 
are to be distinguished. Faith is a subjective exercise; righteousness is a status. The former is that which man does; the latter is 
the relation and condition in which God places the believer. They represent respectively the human and the divine sides of 


salvation and are so vitally related that Paul can say: Aoytetat 1) mtott¢ cic Sikatoovvnv (Rom. iv. 5 sq).—G.B.S. 
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faith; for “the just,” he says, “shall live by faith” (Hab. ii. 4), speaking about the life to come. For 
since what God giveth transcends reasoning entirely, it is but reason that we need faith. But the 
man that thinks meanly of it, and is contemptuous and vainglorious, will not effect anything at all. 
Let heretics hearken to the voice of the Spirit, for such is the nature of reasonings. They are like 
some labyrinth or puzzles which have no end to them anywhere, and do not let the reason stand 
upon the rock, and have their very origin in vanity. For being ashamed to allow of faith, and to 
seem ignorant of heavenly things, they involve themselves in the dust-cloud of countless reasonings. 
iN Then oh miserable and painful man, fit object for endless tears, should any one ask thee, how the 
350 heaven was made, and how the earth,—and why do I say the heaven and the earth? how thou wert 
thyself born,'?'' how nourished, and how thou grewest, art thou then not ashamed of thine ignorance? 
But if anything be said about the Only-begotten, dost thou thrust thyself through shame into a pit 
of destruction, thinking that it is unworthy of thee not to know everything? And yet disputatiousness 
is an unworthy thing, and so is ill-timed curiosity. And why do I speak of doctrines? for even from 
the corruption in our present life we have escaped by no other means than through the faith. Thus 
shone also all those aforetime, thus Abraham, thus Isaac, thus Jacob, thus too the harlot was saved, 
the one in the Old Testament, and likewise the one in the New. For, “by faith,” he says, “the harlot 
Rahab perished not with them that believed not when she had received the spies.” (Heb. xi. 31.) 
For if she had said to herself, “and how can they that are captives and exiles, and refugees, and live 
the life of vagabond tribes, get the better of us who have a city, and walls, and towers?” she would 
have destroyed both herself and them. Which also the forefathers of those who were then saved 
did suffer. For when, upon the sight of men great and tall, they questioned the manner of victory, 
they perished, without battle or array, all of them. Seest thou what a pit is that of unbelief! what a 
wall that of faith! For the one carried down endless thousands, the other not only saved a harlot, 
but made her the patroness of so numerous a people! 

Now since we know of these and more than these, never let us call God to account for what is 
done, but whatsoever He may lay on us, that let us take up with, and let us not run into niceties and 
curious questions, though to human reasoning the thing commanded appears even amiss. For what, 
let me ask, looks more amiss than for a father to slay with his own hands his only and legitimate 
son? (Gen. xxii. 3.) But still when the righteous man was bid do it, he raised no nice scruples about 
it, but owing to the dignity of the bidder, he merely accepted the injunction. And another too that 
was bidden of God to strike a prophet, when he raised nice scruples about the seeming 
unreasonableness of the injunction, and did not simply obey, he was punished to the extreme. (1 
Kings xx. 35, 36.) But he that struck, gained a good report. And Saul too, when he saved men 
contrary to the decree of God, fell from the kingdom, and was irretrievably punished. And one 
might find other instances beside these: by all which we learn, never to require a reason for God’s 
injunctions,'*”” but to yield and obey only. But if it be dangerous to raise nice scruples about aught 


1211 See Eccles. xi. 5. and Homer, Odys. 1. 216, also Menander as quoted by Eustathius on that passage. 


reap) 2 mss. “to call God to account for His injunctions.” 
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that He may enjoin, and extreme punishment is appointed for those who are curious questioners, 
what possible excuse shall they have who curiously question things far more secret and awful than 
these, as for instance, how He begat the Son, and in what fashion, and what His Essence is? Now 
as we know this, let us with all kindliness receive the mother of all blessings, faith; that sailing as 
it were in a still harbor, we may at once keep our doctrines orthodox, and by steering our life safely 
in a straight course, may attain those eternal blessings by the grace and love toward man of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom and with Whom be glory unto the Father, with the Holy Ghost, 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


Homily IU. 


Rom. I. 18 


“For the wrath of God is revealed from Heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, who hold down the truth in unrighteousness.” 


Observe the discretion of Paul, how after encouraging by the gentler things, he turns his discourse 
to the more fearful. For after saying that the Gospel is the cause of salvation and of life, that it is 
the power of God, that it gendereth salvation and righteousness, he mentions what might well make 
them fear that were heedless of it. For since in general most men are not drawn so much by the 
promise of what is good as by the fear of what is painful, he draws them on both sides. For this 
cause too did God not only promise a kingdom, but also threaten hell. And the Prophets spake thus 
with the Jews, ever intermingling the evil with the good. For this cause too Paul thus varies his 

IN discourse, yet not any how, but he sets first the good things, and after the evil, to show that the 
351 former came of the guiding purpose of God, but the latter of the wickedness of the backsliding. 
And in this way the prophet puts the good first, saying, “If ye be willing and will obey me, ye shall 

eat the good of the land: but if ye be not willing and will not obey me, the sword shall devour you.” 

Us. i. 19, 20.) So here too does Paul conduct his discourse. But observe him; Christ, he means, 

came to bring forgiveness, righteousness, life, yet not in any way, but by the Cross, which is greatest 

too and wonderful, that He not only gave such things, but that He also suffered such things. If then 

ye insolently scorn the gifts, then will the penalties await you. And see how he raises his language, 

“For the wrath of God,” he says, “is revealed from heaven.” Whence does this appear? If it be a 
believer who says this, we will tell him of the declarations of Christ, but if the unbeliever and the 
Grecian, him Paul silences, by what he says presently of the judgment of God, bringing an 
uncontrovertible demonstration from the things which were done by them. And this too is by far 

the most striking point in him, how he exhibits those who speak against the truth, as themselves 
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bearing witness by the things which they do daily, and say, to the doctrines of the truth. But of this 
in the sequel: but for the present, let us keep to what is set before us. “For the wrath of God is 
revealed from heaven.” And indeed even here this often takes place in famines and pestilences and 
wars: for each individually and all in common are punished. What will be the new thing then? That 
the chastisement will be greater, and common to all, and not by the same rules. For now what takes 
place is for correction; but then for vengeance.'*!? And this also St. Paul showed, when he said, 
“We are chastened now, that we should not be condemned with the world.” (1 Cor. xi. 32.) And 
now indeed to many such things usually seem to come not of the wrath from above, but of the 
malice of man. But then the punishment from God shall be manifest, when the Judge, sitting upon 
the fearful tribunal, shall command some to be dragged to the furnaces, and some to the outer 
darkness, '*'* and some to other inexorable and intolerable punishments. And why is it that he does 
not speak as plainly as this, the Son of God is coming with ten thousand angels, and will call each 
man to account, but says, that “the wrath of God is revealed?” His hearers were as yet novices, and 
therefore he draws them first by things quite allowed by them. And besides what is here mentioned, 
he also seems to me to be aiming against the Greeks. And this is why he makes his beginning from 
this, but afterwards he introduces the subject of Christ’s judgment. 

“Against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” 
Here he showeth that the ways of ungodliness are many, and that of truth, one. For error is a thing 
various and multiform and compound, but the truth is one. And after speaking of doctrines he speaks 
of life, mentioning the unrighteousness of men. For there be various kinds of unrighteousness also. 
One is in money affairs, as when any one deals unrighteously by his neighbor in these; and another 
in regard to women, when a man leaves his own wife, and breaks in upon the marriage of another. 
For St. Paul calls this also defrauding, saying thus, “That no man go beyond or defraud his brother 
in the matter.” (1 Thess. iv. 6.) Others again injure not the wife or property, but the reputation of 
their neighbor, and this too is unrighteousness. For “a good name is better than great riches.” (Prov. 
Xxii. 1.) But some say that this also is said of Paul about doctrines. Still there is nothing to prevent 


1213 The author does not make it plain in what he understands the revelation of God’s wrath here spoken of to consist. He 
mentions famines and pestilences as things in which it “often takes place.” Paul evidently means that God’s wrath is manifest 
in the judicial hardening of the people for their sins (vid. vv. 21, 28). Their shameful deeds and lives are the penalty of their sin. 
“God punishes their sin by sin” (Weiss), that is, He made them reap the bitter fruit in sinful lives of their sinful choices and acts. 
The view of Ritschl that dpyr) 800 is here eschatological in meaning seems very inadequately supported (vid. Godet on 
Romans—Am. ed. p. 102).—G.B:S. 

124 St. Basil speaks similarly of various punishments, Regule. Br. Tr. int. 267, ed. Ben. text ii. p. 507. Theophylact on Matt. 
vili. 12, seems to allude to this passage. Both say that “outer darkness” implies an “inner,” but seemingly in opposite senses, 
Theoph. taking ow to be towards Heaven. Origen on Matt. xxii. 13 makes it a temporary punishment. St. Chrys. on Matt. xxii. 
13. St. Aug. on Ps. vi. 6. St. Jerome on Matt. viii. 12, take it otherwise. See also St. Bas. on Ps. 33 (4), 11, text i. 151 e. See 


Maldonatus on Matt. viii. 12, and St. Chrys. on Rom. xvi. 16, infra on the difference of punishments. 
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its having been said of both. But what it is “to hold the truth in unrighteousness,” learn from the 
sequel. 

Ver. 19. “Because that which may be known of God is manifest in them, for God hath showed 
it unto them.” 

But this glory they invested stocks and stones with. As then he which is entrusted with the 
goods of the king, and is ordered to spend them upon the king’s glory, if he waste these upon 
robbers, and harlots, and witches, and make these splendid out of the king’s stores, he is punished 
as having done the kingdom the greatest wrong. Thus they also who after having received the 

IN knowledge of God and of His glory, invested idols therewith, “held the truth in unrighteousness,” 

352 and, at least as far as was in their power, dealt unrighteously by the knowledge, by not using it upon 

fitting objects. Now, has what was said become clear to you, or must one make it still clearer? 

Perhaps it were needful to say somewhat more. What then is it which is here said? The knowledge 

of Himself God placed in men from the beginning. But this knowledge they invested stocks and 

stones with, and so dealt unrighteously to the truth, as far at least as they might. For it abideth 

unchanged, having its own glory immutable. “And whence is it plain that He placed in them this 

knowledge, O Paul?” “Because,” saith he, “that which may be known of Him is manifest in them.” 

This, however, is an assertion, not a proof. But do thou make it good, and show me that the 

knowledge of God was plain to them, and that they willingly turned aside. Whence was it plain 

then? did He send them a voice from above? By no means. But what was able to draw them to Him 

more than a voice, that He did, by putting before them the Creation, so that both wise, and unlearned, 

and Scythian, and barbarian, having through sight learned the beauty of the things which were seen, 
might mount up to God.’*'> Wherefore he says, 

Ver. 20. “For the invisible things of Him from the Creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things which are made.” 

Which also the prophet said, “The heavens declare the glory of God.” (Ps. xix. 1.) For what 
will the Greeks (i.e. Heathen) say in that day? That “we were ignorant of Thee?” Did ye then not 
hear the heaven sending forth a voice by the sight, while the well-ordered harmony of all things 
spake out more clearly than a trumpet? Did ye not see the hours of night and day abiding unmoved 
continually, the goodly order of winter, spring, and the other seasons remaining both sure and 
unmoved, the tractableness (ebDyvwpoovvnyv) of the sea amid all its turbulence and waves? All 
things abiding in order and by their beauty and their grandeur, preaching aloud of the Creator? For 
all these things and more than these doth Paul sum up in saying, “The invisible things of Him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things which are made, even 
His eternal Power and Godhead; so that they are without excuse.” And yet it is not for this God 
hath made these things, even if this came of it. For it was not to bereave them of all excuse, that 
He set before them so great a system of teaching, but that they might come to know Him. But by 


1215 Pascal. Pen. c. 20, thinks an inward illumination implied here. 
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not having recognized’*'® Him they deprived themselves of every excuse, and then to show how 
they are bereaved of excuse, he says, 

Ver. 21. “Because that, when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God.” 

This is the one greatest charge; and the second after it is their also worshipping idols, as Jeremy 
too in accusing them said, “This people hath committed two evils: they have forsaken me the 
fountain of living water, and have dug for themselves broken cisterns.” (Jer. 11. 13.) And then as a 
sign of their having known God, and not used their knowledge upon a fit object, he adduces this 
very thing, that they knew gods. Wherefore he adds, “because that, when they knew God, they 
glorified Him not as God.” And he names the cause through which they fell into such senselessness. 
What then is it? They trusted everything to their reasonings. Still he does not word it so, but in a 
much sharper language, “but became vain in their reasonings, and their foolish heart was darkened.” 
For as in a night without a moon, if any one attempt to go by a strange road, or to sail over a strange 
sea, so far will he be from soon reaching his destination, that he will speedily be lost. Thus they, 
attempting to go the way leading to Heaven, and having destroyed the light from their own selves, 
and, in lieu of it, trusted themselves to the darkness of their own reasoning, and seeking in bodies 
for Him who is incorporeal, and in shapes for Him who hath no shape, underwent a most rueful 
shipwreck. But beside what has been said, he names also another cause of their error, when he says, 

Ver. 22. “Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” 

For having some great conceit of themselves, and not enduring to go the way which God had 
commanded them, they were plunged into the reasonings of senselessness (1 ms. d1avoiac). And 
then to show and give in outline, what a rueful surge it was, and how destitute of excuse, he goes 
on to say, 

Ver. 23. “And changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” 

The first charge is, that they did not find God; the second was, that it was while they had great 
and clear (Sav. marg. “wise’’?) means to do it; the third, that withal they said they were wise; the 

IN fourth, that they not only did not find that Reverend Being, but even lowered Him to devils and to 
353 stones and stocks. Now he takes down their haughtiness also in the Epistle to the Corinthians, but 
not in the same way there as here. For there it is from the Cross he gives them the blow, saying, 

“The foolishness of God is wiser than men.” (1 Cor. i. 25.) But here, without any comparison, he 

holds their wisdom by itself up to ridicule, showing it to be folly and a mere display of vain boasting. 
Then, that you may learn that when they had the knowledge of God they gave it up thus 
treacherously, “they changed,” he says. Now he that changeth, hath something to change. For they 
wished to find out more, and not bear with the limits given them, and so they were banished from 

these also. For they were lusters after new devices, for such is all that is Grecian. And this is why 

they stood against one another and Aristotle rose up against Plato, and the Stoics blustered 
(EppvdEavto 6 mss. “fenced themselves,” Eppd&Eavto: which Field inclines to prefer) against him, 


1216 ayvorjoavtes 4 mss. and Sav. marg.; in text dyvwpovnoavtes, having been obstinate. 
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and one has become hostile to one, another to another. So that one should not so much marvel at 
them for their wisdom, as turn away from them indignant and hate them, because through this very 
thing they have become fools. For had they not trusted what they have to reasonings, and syllogisms, 
and sophistries, they would not have suffered what they did suffer. Then, to strengthen the accusation 
against them he holds the whole of their idolatry up to ridicule. For in the first place the changing 
even were a very fit subject of scorn. But to change to such things too, is beyond all excuse. For 
what then did they change it, and what was it which they invested with His Glory? Some conceptions 
they ought to have had about Him, as, for instance, that He is God, that He is Lord of all, that He 
made them, which were not, that He exerciseth a Providence, that He careth for them. For these 
things are the “Glory of God.” To whom then did they ascribe it? Not even to men, but “to an image 
made like to corruptible man.” Neither did they stop here, but even dropped down to the brutes, or 
rather to the images of these. But consider, I pray, the wisdom of Paul, how he has taken the two 
extremes, God the Highest, and creeping things the lowest: or rather, not the creeping things, but 
the images of these; that he might clearly show their evident madness. For what knowledge they 
ought to have had concerning Him Who is incomparably more excellent than all, with that they 
invested what was incomparably more worthless than all. But what has this to do with the 
philosophers? a man may say. To these belongs most of all what I have said to do with them. For 
they have the Egyptians who were the inventors of these things to their masters. And Plato, who 
is thought more reverend than the rest of them, glories in these masters. (Plat. Tim. 21. B. etc.) And 
his master is in a stupid awe of these idols, for he it is that bids them sacrifice the cock to 
Asculapius'?"’ (his last words, Pheedo), where (i.e. in his temple. So Field from mss.) are the images 
of these beasts, and creeping things. And one may see Apollo and Bacchus worshipped along with 
these creeping things. And some of the philosophers even lifted up to Heaven bulls, and scorpions, 
and dragons, and all the rest of that vanity. For in all parts did the devil zealously strive to bring 
men down before the images of creeping things, and to range beneath the most senseless of all 
things, him whom God hath willed to lift up above the heavens. And it is not from this only, but 
also from other grounds, that you will see their chief man to come under the remarks now made. 
For having made a collection of the poets, and having said that we should believe them upon matters 
relating to God, as having accurate knowledge, he has nothing else to bring forward but the “linked 


1217 Thus Tert. Ap. 46. Lact. iii. 20. Origen cont. Cels. vi. c. 4, quotes this as showing the Philosophers guilty of St. Paul’s 
charge, at the same time speaking of Socrates’ previous discourse as “what God had shown them;” the note of Spencer, Ed. Ben. 
i. 631, quotes an allegorical explanation. Theodoret, Grec. Aff. Cur. Dis. vii. de Sacr. says it was done to disprove the charge 
of Atheism. 
[Probably Socrates’ real judgment on the popular mythology was, that it was an imperfect and economical revelation of a higher truth 
than it expressed: and its ceremonies the legitimate though conventional expression of true devotion. Thus “the cock to Esculapius” was 


the sick man’s thank-offering for recovery from “life’s fitful fever.”] 
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sweetness” of these absurdities, and then says, that this utterly ludicrous trifling is to be held for 


true. !2!8 1219 
iN Ver. 24. “Wherefore also God gave them up to uncleanness, through the lusts of their own 
354 hearts, to dishonor their own bodies between themselves.” 


Hence he shows, that even of the perversion of the laws it was ungodliness which was the cause, 
but He “gave them up,” here is, let them alone.'*”° For as he that hath the command in an army, if 
upon the battle lying heavy upon him he retreat and go away, gives up his soldiers to the enemies 
not by thrusting them himself, but by stripping them of his own assistance; thus too did God leave 
those that were not minded to receive what cometh from Him, but were the first to bound off from 
Him, though Himself having wholly fulfilled His own part. But consider; He set before them, for 
a form of doctrine, the world; He gave them reason, and an understanding capable of perceiving 
what was needful. None of these things did the men of that day use unto salvation, but they perverted 
to the opposite what they had received. What was to be done then? to drag them by compulsion 
and force? But this were not to make them virtuous. It remained then, after that, for Him to leave 


1218 See Plat. Io 533 E. and perhaps Euthyph. 6 A. B: passages certainly not fairly representative of Plato’s deliberate opinions. 
But Greek Philosophy is here treated as attempting to rival the Gospel. The Fathers who most value what is true in it, as Clement 
of Alexandria and Justin Martyr, speak of it as from partial Divine Light, and use it against the false; as Cl. A. Str. 1. recommends 
the study of it for subordinate knowledge, and Cohort. ad Gr. quotes Heathens against the mythology, whose authors he considers 
led by demons to deceive men. So too Justin, Ap. i. 46, allows Heathens a partaking of the Adyoc, and 20, 55, 58, 62, etc., refers 
idol rites to the demons. St. Augustin de Civ. Dei, viii. 10, and elsewhere, gives a fair estimate of Gentile Philosophy. The 
Apostolical Constitutions, 1. i. c. 6, forbid studying heathen books. Cotelerius in his note quotes on the same side, 1. ii. c. 61, 
recog. x. 15, 42. Isid. Sent. iii. 13, etc., and the blame cast on Origen by many. On the other side Tert. de Idol. c. 10, who however 
only defends learning in heathen schools, rather than Christians should conform to heathen customs as teachers. Origen Philocal. 
c. 13. Greg. Naz. Or. 20. Hieron. ep. 84. 70 Vall. ad Magnum Oratorem Greg. Papa. ad 1 Reg. xiii. 19, 20. Theod. H. E. iv. 26, 
as checking excess in such studies, Greg. ad Desiderium, |. ix. Ep. 48. Hier. adv. Luciferianos, c. 5. Ep. 61, c. 1. Cassian. Coll. 
xiv. c. 12, etc. 

1219 The steps of this degeneracy of the Gentile world as indicated in v. 21-23 may be indicated thus: (1) ceasing to give glory 
to God and to recognize his power and divineness. (2) Thanklessness. They lost the sense of their relation to him as recipients 
of his bounty. (3) They entered into vain and foolish speculations—S1aAoytopot. (4) These ended only in blindness of mind and 
heart to the truth which they once possessed. (5) Mistaking all this folly for wisdom, they were ripe for complete self-deception. 
They perverted their religious feeling by ceasing to make the glorious perfection of God the object of their worship and by 
substituting images of men and animals.—G.B.S. 

120 The expression: “God gave them up,” etc. is not to be so softened down into the idea of mere permission. With this v. 
(24) begins the description of God’s revelation of his wrath against them. This is introduced by 510; because they had pursued 
the course outlined in the preceding verses (19-23) God set in operation against them those moral and providential forces which 
reduced them to the lowest depth of misery and shame. Vv. 25-32 show what this exhibition of his wrath was and what were 
its consequences. For historic illustration of the condition of the Heathen world at this time, see Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity, 


chap. vi—G.B.S. 
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them alone, and this He did too, that in this way, if by no other, having by trial come to know the 
things they lusted after, they might flee from what was so shameful (3 mss. add eikdtwe, and with 
reason). For if any that was a king’s son, dishonoring his father, should choose to be with robbers 
and murderers, and them that break up tombs, and prefer their doings to his father’s house; the 
father leaves him, say, so that by actual trial, he may learn the extravagance of his own madness. 
But how comes he to mention no other sin, as murder, for instance, or covetousness, or other such 
besides, but only unchasteness? He seems to me to hint at his audience at the time, and those who 
were to receive the Epistle. “To uncleanness, to dishonor their own bodies between themselves.” 

Note the emphasis here, as it is most severe. For they stood not in need of any others, it means, 
to do insolent violence to them, but the very treatment the enemies would have shown them, this 
they did to themselves. And then, taking up the charge again, he says, 

Ver. 25. “Who changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature 
more than the Creator.” 

Things which were matter for utter scorn, he puts down specially, but what seemed of a graver 
cast than the rest, in general terms; and by all he shows, that serving the creature is Grecian. And 
see how strong he makes his assertion, for he does not say, barely, “they served the creature,” but 
“more than the Creator:” thus everywhere giving fresh force to the charge, and, by the comparison, 
taking from them all ground of mitigation. “Who is blessed forever. Amen.” But by this, he means, 
He was not any whit injured. For Himself abideth “blessed for ever.” Here he shows, that it was 
not in self-defence that He left them alone, inasmuch as He suffered nothing Himself. For even if 
these treated Him insolently, yet He was not insolently treated, neither was any scathe done to the 
bearings of His glory, but He abideth continually blessed. For if it often happen, that man through 
philosophy would not feel the insults men offered him, much less would God, the imperishable 
and unalterable Nature, the unchangeable and immovable Glory. 

For men are in this respect made like unto God,'”! when they do not feel what is inflicted by 
them who would do them despite, and are neither insulted of others who insult them, nor beaten of 
them when beating them, nor made scorn of when they make scorn of them. And how in the nature 
of things can this be? it may be said. It is so, yea most certainly it is possible, when thou art not 
vexed at what is done. And how, it may be said, is it possible not to be vexed? Nay rather, how is 
it possible to be vexed? Tell me now, if your little child were to insult you, would you then reckon 
the insult an insult? What, but would you be vexed? Surely not. But and if you were to be vexed, 
would you not then be ridiculous? Thus too let us then get to feel disposed towards our neighbors, 
and then we shall have no sense of displeasure. For they that insult us are more senseless than 
children. Neither let us even seek to be free from insults, but when we are insulted to bear them. 
For this is the only secure honor. But why so? Because this you are master of, but that, another 


121 Greg. Nyss. i. p. 720. émei anaes tO O€iov, 6 Ev NABE1 WV TIC TPG TO OEioV OVVaGEIAs AMooXoIviCETat. 
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person. Do you not see the adamant reverberating the blows it receives? But nature, you will say, 
I, gives it this property. Yet you too have it in your power to become by free choice such, as that 
355 happens to be by nature. How? do you not know that the children in the furnace were not burned? 
and that Daniel in the den suffered no harm? This may even now come to pass. There stand by us 
too lions, anger and lust, with fearful teeth tearing asunder him that falleth among them. (Plato Rep. 
viii.) Become then like that (Exetvov 3 mss.) Daniel, and let not these affections fasten their fangs 
into thy soul. But that, you will say, was wholly of grace. Yes; because the acts’” of free-will led 
the way thereto. So that if we be willing to train ourselves to a like character, even now the grace 
is at hand. And even though the brutes be an hungered, yet will they not touch thy sides. For if at 
the sight of a servant’s body they were abashed, when they have seen the members of Christ, (and 
this is what we believers are,) how shall they do else than be still? Yet if they be not still, it is owing 
to the fault of those cast among them. For indeed many spend largely upon these lions, by keeping 
harlots, breaking through marriages, taking vengeance upon enemies. And so before ever they come 
to the bottom of the den they get torn in pieces. (Dan. vi. 24.) But with Daniel this did not so happen, 
neither yet would it with us, if we were so minded, but even a greater thing would take place than 
what then happened. For the lions hurt not him; and if we be sober-minded, then will they that hurt 
us even profit us. Thus then did Paul grow bright out of those that thwarted him and plotted against 
him, thus Job out of the many scourges, thus Jeremy out of the miry pit, thus Noah out of the flood, 
thus Abel out of the treachery, thus Moses out of the bloodthirsty Jews, thus, Elisha, thus each of 
the worthies of old, not out of relaxedness and softness, but out of tribulations and trials, came to 
be attired with their bright crowns. Wherefore also Christ, inasmuch as He knew this to be the 
groundwork of a good report, said to His disciples, “In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be 
of good cheer, [have overcome the world.” (John xvi. 33.) What then, they will say, Have not many 
been turned to flight by these terrors? Yes, but that was not of the nature of temptation, but of their 
own remissness. But He that “with the temptation maketh also an escape, so that ye may be able 
to bear it” (1 Cor. x. 13), may He stand by all of us, and reach forth His hand, that being gloriously 
proclaimed victorious we may attain to the everlasting crowns, through the grace and love towards 
man (5 mss. add the rest and so Field passim) of our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom, and with 
Whom, to the Father be glory, with the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Homily IV. 


Im Td Tis Mp. i.e. his fastings, etc. S. Ephrem notes that it was not the miracles which were supernatural, but the grace of the 


doers thereof, in Nat. Dom. ix. text 2. p. 427. f. 
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Rom. I. 26, 27 


“For this cause God gave them up unto vile affections: for even their women did change the natural 
use into that which is against nature: and likewise also the men, leaving the natural use of the 
woman, burned in their lust one towards another.” 


All these affections then were vile, but chiefly the mad lust after males; for the soul is more the 
sufferer in sins, and more dishonored, than the body in diseases. But behold how here too, as in the 
case of the doctrines, he deprives them of excuse, by saying of the women, that “they changed the 
natural use.” For no one, he means, can say that it was by being hindered of legitimate intercourse 
that they came to this pass, or that it was from having no means to fulfil their desire that they were 
driven into this monstrous insaneness. For the changing implies possession. Which also when 
discoursing upon the doctrines he said, “They changed the truth of God for a lie.” And with regard 
to the men again, he shows the same thing by saying, “Leaving the natural use of the woman.” And 
in a like way with those, these he also puts out of all means of defending themselves by charging 
them not only that they had the means of gratification, and left that which they had, and went after 
another, but that having dishonored that which was natural, they ran after that which was contrary 
to nature. But that which is contrary to nature hath in it an irksomeness and displeasingness, so that 
they could not fairly allege even pleasure. For genuine pleasure is that which is according to nature. 

IN But when God hath left one, then all things are turned upside down. And thus not only was their 
356 doctrine Satanical, but their life too was diabolical. Now when he was discoursing of their doctrines, 
he put before them the world and man’s understanding, telling them that, by the judgment afforded 

them by God, they might through the things which are seen, have been led as by the hand to the 
Creator, and then, by not willing to do so, they remained inexcusable. Here in the place of the world 

he sets the pleasure according to nature, which they would have enjoyed with more sense of security 

and greater glad-heartedness, and so have been far removed from shameful deeds. But they would 

not; whence they are quite out of the pale of pardon, and have done an insult to nature itself. And 

a yet more disgraceful thing than these is it, when even the women seek after these intercourses, 

who ought to have more sense of shame than men. And here too the judgment of Paul is worthy of 
admiration, how having fallen upon two opposite matters he accomplishes them both with all 
exactness. For he wished both to speak chastely and to sting the hearer. Now both these things were 

not in his power to do,'”? but one hindered the other. For if you speak chastely you shall not be 

able to bear hard upon the hearer. But if you are minded to touch him to the quick, you are forced 

to lay the naked facts before him in plain terms. But his discreet and holy soul was able to do both 

with exactness, and by naming nature has at once given additional force to his accusation, and also 

used this as a sort of veil, to keep the chasteness of his description. And next, having reproached 


123 3 mss. tadta 5€ (BovAopHEvW) &uPdtepa odK Evov (KatopBodv). (Sav. Evijv) but in these one cannot succeed merely by 


wishing it. 
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the women first, he goes on to the men also, and says, “And likewise also the men leaving the 
natural use of the woman.” Which is an evident proof of the last degree of corruptness, when both 
sexes are abandoned, and both he that was ordained to be the instructor of the woman, and she who 
was bid to become an helpmate to the man, work the deeds of enemies against one another. And 
reflect too how significantly he uses his words. For he does not say that they were enamoured of, 
and lusted after one another, but, “they burned in their lust one toward another.” You see that the 
whole of desire comes of an exorbitancy which endureth not to abide within its proper limits. For 
everything which transgresseth the laws by God appointed, lusteth after monstrous things and not 
those which be customary. For as many oftentimes having left the desire of food get to feed upon 
earth and small’™ stones, and others being possessed by excessive thirst often long even for mire, 
thus these also ran into this ebullition of lawless love. But if you say, and whence came this intensity 
of lust? It was from the desertion of God:'” and whence is the desertion of God? from the 
lawlessness of them that left Him; “men with men working that which is unseemly.” Do not, he 
means, because you have heard that they burned, suppose that the evil was only in desire. For the 
greater part of it came of their luxuriousness, which also kindled into flame their lust. And this is 
why he did not say being swept along or being overtaken,'*’° an expression he uses elsewhere; but 
what? working. They made a business of the sin, and not only a business, but even one zealously 
followed up. And he called it not lust, but that which is unseemly, and that properly.'””’ For they 
both dishonored nature, and trampled on the laws. And see the great confusion which fell out on 
both sides. For not only was the head turned downwards but the feet too were upwards, and they 
became enemies to themselves and to one another, bringing in a pernicious kind of strife, and one 
even more lawless than any civil war, and one rife in divisions, and of varied form. For they divided 
this into four new, and lawless kinds. Since (3 mss. whence) this war was not twofold or threefold, 
but even fourfold. Consider then. It was meet, that the twain should be one, I mean the woman and 
the man. For “the twain,” it says, “shall be one flesh.” (Gen. 11. 24.) But this the desire of intercourse 
effected, and united the sexes to one another. This desire the devil having taken away, and having 
turned the course thereof into another fashion, he thus sundered the sexes from one another, and 
made the one to become two parts in opposition to the law of God. For it says, “the two shall be 
one flesh;” but he divided the one flesh into two: here then is one war. Again, these same two parts 
he provoked to war both against themselves and against one another. For even women again abused 
women, and not men only. And the men stood against one another, and against the female sex, as 


14 Kkpac, mss. the fem. is used of jewels. The Translator once had some earth which the natives of Mozambique eat in this 
way; it becomes a dram to them, its taste is like magnesia with iron, which last would give it a stimulant property. There are 


some other instances, but cases of madness are perhaps intended. 


1205 3 mss. I should say,....and if you ask whence is the desertion of God, I shall answer you again. 
1226 Gal. 6, 1. tpoAn@bévtec, but 5 mss. tapad. 
1227 Kupiwe, perhaps “as by name.” 
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happens in a battle by night. You see a second and third war, and a fourth and fifth; there is also 
bs another, for beside what have been mentioned they also behaved lawlessly against nature itself. 
357 For when the Devil saw that this desire it is, principally, which draws the sexes together, he was 
bent on cutting through the tie, so as to destroy the race, not only by their not copulating lawfully, 

but also by their being stirred up to war, and in sedition against one another. 

“And receiving in themselves that recompense of their error which was meet.” See how he goes 
again to the fountain head of the evil, namely, the impiety that comes of their doctrines, and this 
he says is a reward of that lawlessness. For since in speaking of hell and punishment, it seemed he 
would not at present be credible to the ungodly and deliberate choosers of such a life, but even 
scorned, he shows that the punishment was in this pleasure itself. (So Plato Theeet. p. 176, 7.) But 
if they perceive it not, but are still pleased, be not amazed. For even they that are mad, and are 
afflicted with phrenzy (cf. Soph. Aj. 265-277) while doing themselves much injury and making 
themselves such objects of compassion, that others weep over them themselves smile and revel 
over what has happened. Yet we do not only for this not say that they are quit of punishment, but 
for this very reason are under a more grievous vengeance, in that they are unconscious of the plight 
they are in. For it is not the disordered but those who are sound whose votes one has to gain. Yet 


of old the matter seemed even to be a law,!” 


and a certain law-giver among them bade the domestic 
slaves neither to use unguents when dry (i.e. except in bathing) nor to keep youths, giving the free 
this place of honor, or rather of shamefulness. Yet they, however, did not think the thing shameful, 
but as being a grand privilege, and one too great for slaves, the Athenian people, the wisest of 
people, and Solon who is so great amongst them, permitted it to the free alone. And sundry other 
books of the philosophers may one see full of this disease. But we do not therefore say that the 
thing was made lawful, but that they who received this law were pitiable, and objects for many 
tears. For these are treated in the same way as women that play the whore. Or rather their plight is 
more miserable. For in the case of the one the intercourse, even if lawless, is yet according to nature: 
but this is contrary both to law and nature. For even if there were no hell, and no punishment had 
been threatened, this were worse than any punishment. Yet if you say “they found pleasure in it,” 
you tell me what adds to the vengeance. For suppose I were to see a person running naked, with 
his body all besmeared with mire, and yet not covering himself, but exulting in it, I should not 
rejoice with him, but should rather bewail that he did not even perceive that he was doing shamefully. 
But that I may show the atrocity in a yet clearer light, bear with me in one more example. Now if 


128 See Miiller’s Dorians, 1. iv. c. 4, §6, where it is shown that this charge is more than exaggerated from confounding earlier 
times with later. Aristotle, Pol. ii. and Plato, Leg. i. 636, accuse the Lacedemonians in like manner, but see Xen. de Rep. Lac. 
ii. 13. Alian. v. H. iii. I. 12, and other writers quoted by Miiller. At Athens opinion was, according to Plato, rather lax than 
positively immoral: it may be doubted if Solon’s law (Aesch. in Tim. 19, 25,) was meant to bear the worst sense, though censured 
by Plutarch in almost the same terms as here. That there was however a fearful prevalence of this vice among the heathen cannot 


be disputed. 
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any one condemned a virgin to live in close dens (OaAopEevopEevnv), and to have intercourse with 
unreasoning brutes, and then she was pleased with such intercourse, would she not for this be 
especially a worthy object of tears, as being unable to be freed from this misery owing to her not 
even perceiving the misery? It is plain surely to every one. But if that were a grievous thing, neither 
is this less so than that. For to be insulted by one’s own kinsmen is more piteous than to be so by 
strangers: these I say (5 mss. “I consider’) are even worse than murderers: since to die even is better 
than to live under such insolency. For the murderer dissevers the soul from the body, but this man 
ruins the soul with the body. And name what sin you will, none will you mention equal to this 
lawlessness. And if they that suffer such things perceived them, they would accept ten thousand 
deaths so they might not suffer this evil. For there is not, there surely is not, a more grievous evil 
than this insolent dealing. For if when discoursing about fornication Paul said, that “Every sin 
which a man doeth is without the body, but he that committeth fornication sinneth against his own 
body” (1 Cor. vi. 18); what shall we say of this madness, which is so much worse than fornication 
as cannot even be expressed? For I should not only say that thou hast become a woman, but that 
thou hast lost thy manhood, and hast neither changed into that nature nor kept that which thou 
haddest, but thou hast been a traitor to both of them at once, and deserving both of men and women 
to be driven out and stoned, as having wronged either sex. And that thou mayest learn what the 
real force of this is, if any one were to come and assure you that he would make you a dog instead 
of being a man, would you not flee from him as a plague? But, lo! thou hast not made thyself a dog 
out of a man, but an animal more disgraceful than this. For this is useful unto service, but he that 
IN hath thus given himself up is serviceable for nothing. Or again, if any one threatened to make men 
358 travail and be brought to bed, should we not be filled with indignation? But lo! now they that have 
run into this fury have done more grievously by themselves. For it is not the same thing to change 
into the nature of women, as to continue a man and yet to have become a woman; or rather neither 
this nor that. But if you would know the enormity of the evil from other grounds, ask on what 
account the lawgivers punish them that make men eunuchs, and you will see that it is absolutely 
for no other reason than because they mutilate nature. And yet the injustice they do is nothing to 
this. For there have been those that were mutilated and were in many cases useful after their 
mutilation. But nothing can there be more worthless than a man who has pandered himself. For not 
the soul only, but the body also of one who hath been so treated, is disgraced, and deserves to be 
driven out everywhere. How many hells shall be enough for such? But if thou scoffest at hearing 
of hell and believest not that fire, remember Sodom. For we have seen, surely we have seen, even 
in this present life, a semblance of hell. For since many would utterly disbelieve the things to come 
after the resurrection, hearing now of an unquenchable fire, God brings them to a right mind by 
things present. For such is the burning of Sodom, and that conflagration! And they know it well 
that have been at the place, and have seen with their eyes that scourge divinely sent, and the effect 
of the lightnings from above. (Jude 7.) Consider how great is that sin, to have forced hell to appear 
even before its time! For whereas many thought scorn of His words, by His deeds did God show 
them the image thereof in a certain novel way. For that rain was unwonted, for that the intercourse 
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was contrary to nature, and it deluged the land, since lust had done so with their souls. Wherefore 
also the rain was the opposite of the customary rain. Now not only did it fail to stir up the womb 
of the earth to the production of fruits, but made it even useless for the reception of seed. For such 
was also the intercourse of the men, making a body of this sort more worthless than the very land 
of Sodom. And what is there more detestable than a man who hath pandered himself, or what more 
execrable? Oh, what madness! Oh, what distraction! Whence came this lust lewdly revelling and 
making man’s nature all that enemies could? or even worse than that, by as much as the soul is 
better than the body. Oh, ye that were more senseless than irrational creatures, and more shameless 
than dogs! for in no case does such intercourse take place with them, but nature acknowledgeth her 
own limits. But ye have even made our race dishonored below things irrational, by such indignities 
inflicted upon and by each other. Whence then were these evils born? Of luxury; of not knowing 
God. For so soon as any have cast out the fear of Him, all that is good straightway goes to ruin.!*” 

Now, that this may not happen, let us keep clear before our eyes the fear of God. For nothing, 
surely nothing, so ruins a man as to slip from this anchor, as nothing saves so much as continually 
looking thereto. For if by having a man before our eyes we feel more backward at doing sins, and 
often even through feeling abashed at servants of a better stamp we keep from doing anything 
amiss, consider what safety we shall enjoy by having God before our eyes! For in no case will the 
Devil attack us when so conditioned, in that he would be laboring without profit. But should he see 
us wandering abroad, and going about without a bridle, by getting a beginning in ourselves he will 
be able to drive us off afterwards any whither. And as it happens with thoughtless servants at market, 
who leave the needful services which their masters have entrusted to them, and rivet themselves 
at a mere haphazard to those who fall in their way, and waste out their leisure there; this also we 
undergo when we depart from the commandments of God. For we presently get standing on, 
admiring riches, and beauty of person, and the other things which we have no business with, just 
as those servants attend to the beggars that do jugglers’ feats, and then, arriving too late, have to 
be grievously beaten at home. And many pass the road set before them through following others, 
who are behaving in the same unseemly way. But let not us so do. For we have been sent to dispatch 
many affairs that are urgent. And if we leave those, and stand gaping at these useless things, all 
our time will be wasted in vain and to no profit, and we shall suffer the extreme of punishment. 


19 There is no more forcible exhibition of the meaning of the apostle in the volume, then that found in this Homily. The 
depravity of the heathen world of which Paul has drawn but an outline picture is here painted in full in dark and awful colors. 
The force of dia tobto (26) is rightly brought out as showing the relation of this depravity to the divine penalty for unbelief and 
irreligion. This deplorable moral condition is the judicial consequence of not following the light which God had given. It follows 
from the recoil of the moral law upon those who violate it. It is an example of the Saviour’s warning: “Tf the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is the darkness?” (Matt. vi. 23). The inevitable result of continued sin is a constantly increased and 


inveterate sinfulness which, as Chrys. says, is itself a most bitter punishment.—G.B.S. 
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For if you wish yourself to be busy, you have whereat you ought to wonder, and to gape all your 
IN days, things which are no subject for laughter, but for wondering and manifold praises. As he that 
359 admires things ridiculous, will himself often be such, and even worse than he that occasioneth the 
laughter. And that you may not fall into this, spring away from it forthwith. For why is it, pray, 
that you stand gaping and fluttering at sight of riches? What do you see so wonderful, and able to 
fix your eyes upon them? these gold-harnessed horses, these lackeys, partly savages, and partly 
eunuchs, and costly raiment, and the soul that is getting utterly soft in all this, and the haughty 
brow, and the bustlings, and the noise? And wherein do these things deserve wonder? what are 
they better than the beggars that dance and pipe in the market-place? For these too being taken with 
a sore famine of virtue, dance a dance more ridiculous than theirs, led and carried round at one time 
to costly tables, at another to the lodging of prostitute women, and at another to a swarm of flatterers 
and a host of hangers-on. But if they do wear gold, this is why they are the most pitiable, because 
the things which are nothing to them, are most the subject of their eager desire. Do not now, I pray, 
look at their raiment, but open their soul, and consider if it is not full of countless wounds, and clad 
with rags, and destitute, and defenceless! What then is the use of this madness of shows? for it were 
much better to be poor and living in virtue, than to be a king with wickedness; since the poor man 
in himself enjoys all the delights of the soul, and doth not even perceive his outward poverty for 
his inward riches. But the king, luxurious in those things which do not at all belong to him, is 
punished in those things which are his most real concern, even the soul, the thoughts, and the 
conscience, which are to go away with him to the other world. Since then we know these things, 
let us lay aside the gilded raiment, let us take up virtue and the pleasure which comes thereof. For 
so, both here and hereafter, shall we come to enjoy great delights, through the grace and love 
towards man of our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom, and with Whom, be glory to the Father, 
with the Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Homily V. 
Rom. I. 28 
“Even as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind, to do those things which are not convenient.” 


Lest he should seem to be hinting at them by delaying in his discourse so long over the unnatural 
sin, he next passes on to other kinds of sins also, and for this cause he carries on the whole of his 
discourse as of other persons. And as he always does when discoursing with believers about sins, 
and wishing to show that they are to be avoided, he brings the Gentiles in, and says, “Not in the 
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lust of concupiscence, even as the other Gentiles which know not God.” (1 Thess. iv. 5.) And again: 
“sorrow not, even as others which have no hope.” (ib. 13.) And so here too he shows that it was to 
them the sins belonged, and deprives them of all excuse. For he says, that their daring deeds came 
not of ignorance, but of practice. And this is why he did not say, “and as they knew not God;” but 
“as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge;” as much as to say, that the sin was one of 
a perverted determination of obstinacy, more than of a sudden ravishment, and shows that it was 
not the flesh (as some heretics say) but the mind,'** to the wicked lust whereof the sins belonged, 
and that it was thence the fount of the evils flowed.'*' For since the mind is become 
undistinguishing,'*** all else is then dragged out of course and overturned, when he is corrupted 
that held the reins! (Plat. Phaedr. 246 A. B.) 

Ver. 29. “Being filled with all unrighteousness, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness.” 

IN See how everything here is intensitive. For he says, “being filled,” and “with all,” and having 
360 named maliciousness in general, he also further pursues the particulars, and these too in excess, 
saying, “Full of envy, murder,” for the latter of these comes from the former, as was shown in 

Abel’s case and Joseph’s, and then after saying, “debate, deceit, malignity;” 

Ver. 30. “Whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful,” and classing things which to many 
seem indifferent among his charges, he further strengthens his accusation, going up to the stronghold 
of their wickednesses, and styles them “boasters.” For even worse than sinning is it, even though 
sinning to be haughty-minded. Wherefore also he charges the Corinthians with it, saying, “Ye are 
puffed up.” (1 Cor. v. 2.) For if in a good action he that puffs himself up loseth all, if any one do 
so among his sins, what vengeance is there of which he is not worthy, since such an one cannot 
repent any more? Next, he says, “inventors of evil things;” showing that they were not content with 
those already existing, but even invented others. And this again is like men that are full purposed 
and in earnest, not those that are hurried away and forced out of their course; and after mentioning 


120 mss. the evil mind and negligence (or self-will, (¢8vpiac) to which the sins belonged. See St. Aug. Conf. b. 3, c. 16, b. 
5, c. 18, b. 7, c. 4, Oxf. Tr. pp. 40, 78, 110, etc. 

121 Chrys. is correct in denying that Paul refers sin to the flesh (in the sense of the body), as its cause and seat. With the 
apostle odpé is not the same as oda in its relation to sin. £4p§ comprehends the whole unregenerate man and not merely his 
body or the impulses and passions connected with his physical life. It is true that Paul regards the body as the sphere in which 
sin makes many of its worst manifestations. It may be due to this that he chose the word odp& to denote unrenewed human nature. 
With Paul the cause and seat of sin are in the will. He nowhere identifies evil with the body and therefore lays no basis for 
asceticism or for the contempt or ill-treatment of the body. Of the “works of the flesh” which he enumerates in Gal. v. 19-21 
more than half are sins having no special relation to the body and not manifesting themselves through physical appetites or 
passions, as, e.g. “idolatry, enmities, jealousies, divisions, heresies.”—G.B.S. 

1232 add6xipos, usually rendered “reprobate” as in the text, here seems to be used with a consciousness of its etymology, as 


St. Paul plays on the word in obx édoxKipaoav. 
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the several kinds of maliciousness, and showing that here too they stood against nature itself (for 
he says, “disobedient to parents’’), he then goes on to the root of the great pestilence, calling them, 

Ver. 31. “Without natural affection, implacable.” 

For this Christ Himself also pronounces to be the cause of wickedness, saying, “When iniquity 
shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold.” (Matt. xxiv. 12). This too St. Paul here says, calling 
them “covenant-breakers, without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful,” and showing that 
they were traitors even to the gift of nature. For we have a sort of family feeling even by nature 
towards one another, which even beasts have got towards each other. “For every beast,” it says, 
“loveth his like, and every man his neighbor.” (Ecclus. xiii. 15.) But these became more ferocious 
even than they. The disorder then which resulted to the world by evil doctrines, he proves to us by 
these witnesses, and clearly shows that the malady in either case came of the negligence of them 
that were disordered. He shows besides, what he did in the case of the doctrines, that they were 
here also deprived of all excuse; and so he says, 

Ver. 32. “Who knowing the judgment of God, that they which commit such things are worthy 
of death, not only do the same, but have pleasure in them that do them.” 

Having assumed here two objections, he in the first place removes them. For what reason have 
you to say, he means, that you know not the things which ought to be done? At best, even if you 
did not know, you are to blame in having left God who instructs you. But as it is by many arguments 
we have shown that you do know, and transgress willingly. But are you drawn by passion? Why 
then do you both codperate therewith and praise it? For they “not only do such things,” he says, 
“but have pleasure in them that do them.” Having then put the more grievous and the unpardonable 
sin first, that he might have done with it (Or “convict you of it,” tva €An); (for he that praiseth the 
sin is far worse than even he that trespasseth;) having then put this the first, he by this method 
grapples more powerfully with him in the sequel, speaking on this wise, 

Chap. ii. ver. 1. “Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man; whosoever thou art that judgest; for 
wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself.” 

These things he says, with an aim at the rulers, inasmuch as that city then had the rule of the 
world put into its hands.'?*? He anticipated them therefore by saying, Thou art depriving thyself of 


defence, whoever thou mayest be; for when thou condemnest an adulterer, and thyself committest 


123 The author seems here to overlook the fact that Paul at the beginning of ch. ii. turns to the Jews. Chrys. speaks as if he 
were now addressing specifically “rulers.” But as the argument goes on, the language shows more and more clearly that he is 
here thinking of the Jewish world (see v. 12 sq and esp. 17). The “therefore” grounds the fact of universal condemnation upon 
the description of sin as universal, contained in i. 18-32. The only peculiarity is that the statement that this picture of Gentile 
depravity is a picture of universal application, is made afterwards, “For wherein,” etc. The argument proceeds as if after i. 32 
the apostle had been interrupted with the objection, “But your description does not apply to us.” The apostle answers: “It does, 
for you do the same things.” The “therefore” is proleptic so far as it assumes as shown what he now asserts: ta yap duta TPAOOEIG 


6 Kpivwv. The conclusion is thus stated before the major premiss.—G.B.S. 
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adultery, although no man condemneth thee, in thy judgment upon the guilty person thou hast also 
passed sentence against thyself. 

Ver. 2. “For we are sure that the judgment of God is according to truth against them who commit 
such things.” 

For lest any should say, until now I have escaped, to make him afraid, he says, that it is not so 
with God as it is here. For here (Plato in Theet. et Pheedon.) one is punished, and another escapes 
while doing the same thing. But hereafter it is not so. That he that judgeth then knoweth the right, 
he has said: but whence he knoweth it, he hath not added; for it was superfluous. For in the case 

IN of ungodliness, he shows both that the ungodly was so even with a knowledge of God, and also 
361 whence he got that knowledge, namely, from the Creation. For inasmuch as it was not plain to all, 
he gave the cause also; but here he passes it over as a thing admitted. But when he says, “whosoever 
thou art that judgest,” he is not addressing himself to the rulers only, but to private individuals and 
subjects also. For all men, even if they have no chair of state, nor executioners, nor stocks at 
command, yet even they judge those that offend, in conversations and public meetings (Gr. kotvoic 
ovAAdyotc) and by the vote of their conscience. And no one would venture to say, that the adulterer 
does not deserve punishment. But it is others, he says, they condemn, and not themselves. And for 

this cause he stands forth vehemently against them, and says, 

Ver. 3. “And thinkest thou this” (4 mss. om. this), “O man, that judgest those which do such 
things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God?” 

For since he had shown the sin of the world to be great, from its doctrines, from its doings, and 
that they did yet sin though wise, and though they had the creation to lead them by the hand, and 
not by leaving God only, but also by choosing the images of creeping things, and by their dishonoring 
virtue, and deserting, in spite of nature’s drawings back, to the service of vice even contrary to 
nature: he goes on next to show, that they who do such things are punished too. He did indeed at 
once point out a punishment by mentioning their very practice. For “they received,” he says, “in 
themselves that recompense of their error which was meet.” But as they do not perceive that, he 
mentions another also, which they stood most in fear of. And indeed already he chiefly pointed at 
this. For when he says, ““That the judgment of God is according to truth,” he is speaking of no other 
than this. But he establishes the same again upon other further grounds, saying thus, “And thinkest 
thou this, O man, that judgest them which do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape 
the judgment of God?” Thou hast not been acquitted of thine own judgment, and wilt thou escape 
through God’s? Who indeed would say this? And yet thou hast judged thyself (3 mss. “‘and not 
been acquitted”). But since the rigorousness of the judgment-court was such, and thou wert not 
able to spare even thyself, how should not God, that cannot do amiss, and who is in the highest 
sense just, be much surer to do the same? But hast thou condemned thyself, and is God to approve 
of thee and praise thee? And how can this be reasonable? And all the while thou art deserving of 
a greater punishment, than he who is of thee condemned. For sinning merely, is not the same thing 
with falling again into the same sins you have chastised another for committing. See, how he has 
strengthened the charge! For if you, he means, punish a person who has committed less sins, though 
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by it you will put yourself to shame, how shall not God cast you in your suit, and condemn you 
more severely, who have committed greater transgressions, and this too when He will never make 
Himself ashamed, and you are already condemned by your own reckoning. But if thou say, I know 
that I deserve punishment; yet through His long-suffering thinkest slightingly of it, and art confident 
because thou dost not suffer punishment forthwith; this surely is a reason why thou oughtest to be 
afraid and tremble. For the fact that thou hast not yet suffered punishment, will not result in thy 
not suffering any punishment, but in thy suffering a more severe one if thou abidest unamended. '*4 
And so he goes on to say: 

Ver. 4. “Or despiseth thou the riches of His goodness and forbearance and long-sufferring; not 
knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance?” 

For after praising God’s long-suffering, showing the gain thereof to be very great to them that 
heeded it (and this was the drawing sinners to repentance); he adds to the terror. For as to them, 
who avail themselves of it aright, it is a ground of safety; so to them that slight it, it is conducive 
to a greater vengeance. For whenever you utter this common notion, that God doth not exact justice, 
because He is good and long-suffering, he says, You do but mention what will make the vengeance 
intenser. For God showeth His goodness that you may get free from your sins, not that you may 
add to them. If then thou make not this use thereof, the judgment will be more fearful. Wherefore 
itis a chief ground for abstaining from sin, that God is long-suffering, and not for making the benefit 
a plea for obstinacy. For if He be long-suffering, He most certainly punisheth. Whence does this 
appear? from what is next said. For if the wickedness be great and the wicked have not been requited, 
itis absolutely necessary that they should be requited. For if men do not overlook these things, how 

IN should God make an oversight? And so from this point he introduces the subject of the judgment. 
362 For the fact of showing many who, if they repent not, are liable, yet still are not punished here, 
introduces with it necessarily the judgment, and that with increase. Wherefore he says, 

Ver. 5. “But after thy hardness and impenitent heart treasurest up unto thyself wrath.” 

For when a man is neither to be softened by goodness nor to be turned back by fear, what can 
be harder than such an one? For after that he had showed the goodness of God towards men, he 
then shows His vengeance that it is unbearable for him who'* does not even so return to repentance. 
And observe with what propriety he uses the words! “Thou treasurest up unto thyself wrath,” he 
says, so making it plain what is certainly laid up, and showing that it is not He that judgeth, but he 
that is condemned, who is the author of this. For he says, “thou treasurest up for thyself,” not God 
for thee. For He did all, whatsoever things were fitting, and created thee with a power to discern 
between good and what was not so, and showed long-suffering over thee, and called thee to 
repentance, and threatened a fearful day, so by every means drawing thee to repentance. But if thou 
shouldst continue unyielding, “thou treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath and 


134 So Field, from mss: the old reading would have to mean “For it is not that thou shouldst not suffer any punishment, but 
that thou mayest suffer a worse if thou abide unamended, that He delayeth—and may that never befall thee.” 


1235 Or, “he” (St. Paul, according to Field) “‘is terribly severe upon him who:” for most mss. omit “he shows that.” 
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revelation and (so all mss. but two) the righteous judgment of God.” For lest on hearing of wrath 
thou shouldest think of any passion, he adds, “the righteous judgment of God.” And he said 
“revelation” with good reason, for then is this revealed when each man receives his desert. For here 
many men often annoy and practise harm to one without justice. But hereafter it is not so. 

Ver. 6, 7. “Who will render to every man according to his deeds, to them who by patient 
continuance in well doing,” etc. 

Since he had become awestriking and harsh by discoursing of the judgment and of the punishment 
that shall be, he does not forthwith, as one might expect, enter upon the vengeance, but turns his 
discourse to what was sweeter, to the recompense of good actions, saying as follows, 

Ver. 7. “To them who by patient continuance in well doing seek for glory and honor and 
immortality, eternal life.” 

Here also he awakens those who had drawn back during the trials, and shows that it is not right 
to trust in faith only. For it is deeds also into which that tribunal will enquire. But observe, how 
when he is discoursing about the things to come, he is unable to tell clearly the blessings, but 
speaketh of glory and honor. For in that they transcend all that man hath, he hath no image of them 
taken from this to show, but by those things which have a semblance of brightness among us, even 
by them he sets them before us as far as may be, by glory, by honor, by life. For these be what men 
earnestly strive after, yet are those things not these, but much better than these, inasmuch as they 
are incorruptible and immortal. See how he has opened to us the doors toward the resurrection of 
the body by speaking of incorruptibility. For incorruptibility belongs to the corruptible body. Then, 
since this sufficed not, he added glory and honor. For all of us are to rise incorruptible, but not all 
to glory, but some to punishment, and some to life. 

Ver. 8. “But unto them that are contentious,”’”*° he says. Again, he deprives of excuse those 
that live in wickedness, and shows that it is from a kind of disputatiousness and carelessness that 
they fall into unrighteousness. 

“And do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness.” See, here is another accusation again. 
For what defence can he set up, who flees from the light and chooses the dark? And he does not 
say, who are “compelled by,” “lorded over by,” but who “obey unrighteousness,” that one may 
learn that the fall is one of free choice, the crime not of necessity. 

Ver. 9. “Indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil.” 

That is, if a man be rich, if a consul, if a very sovereign (so Field: several mss. and Edd. “the 
emperor himself’), by none of them is the account of the judgment out-faced. Since in this dignities 
have no place. Having then shown the exceeding greatness of the disease, and having added the 
cause, that it was from the carelessness of the disordered, and finally, that destruction awaits them 


1236 "Epi8eia is probably derived from ép180c, a hired laborer and not from éptc (strife) as commonly. Hence the meaning is: 
labor for hire—Lohnarbeit, party spirit. Better translate “factious” (R.V.) than “contentious” (A.V.). So Weiss, Thayer’s 
Lex.—G.B.S. 
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and that amendment is easy, in the punishment also he again gives the Jew the heavier lot. For he 

that had enjoyed a larger share of instruction would also deserve to undergo a larger share of 

vengeance if doing lawlessly. And so the wiser or mightier men we are, the more are we punished 

if we sin. For if thou art rich, thou wilt have more money demanded of thee than of the poor; and 

if wiser than others, a stricter obedience; and if thou hast been invested with authority, more shining 

IN acts of goodness; and so in the case of all the other things, thou wilt have to bring in measures 
363 proportioned to your power. 

Ver. 10. “But glory, honor, and peace to every man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also 
to the Gentile.” 

What Jew does he here mean? or about what Gentiles is he discoursing? It is of those before 
Christ’s coming. For his discourse had not hitherto come to the times of grace, but he was still 
dwelling upon the earlier times, so breaking down first from afar off and clearing away the separation 
between the Greek and the Jew, that when he should do this in the matter of grace, he might no 
more seem to be devising some new and degrading view. For if in the earlier times when this Grace 
had not shone forth in such greatness, when the estate of the Jews was solemn and renowned and 
glorious before all men, there was no difference, what could they say for themselves (tiva av €xolev 
Aoyov eineiv;) now after so great a display of grace? And this is why he establishes it with so great 
earnestness. For when the hearer has been informed that this held in the earlier times, much more 
will he receive it after the faith. But by Greeks he here means not them that worshipped idols, but 
them that adored God, that obeyed the law of nature, that strictly kept all things, save the Jewish 
observances, which contribute to piety, such as were Melchizedek and his (oi mepi), such as was 
Job, such as were the Ninevites, such as was Cornelius. Here then he is first breaking through the 
partition between the circumcision and the uncircumcision: and at a distance dissipates this distinction 
beforehand, so as to do it without being suspected, and to strike into it as compelled by another 
occasion, which is ever a characteristic of his Apostolic wisdom. For if he had showed it in the 
times of grace, what he said would have had a very suspicious look. But on describing the vice 
which possessed the world, and where end the ways of wickedness, to pass from that consecutively 
into the treatment of these points renders his teaching unsuspected. And that he means this, and for 
this purpose so put this together, is plain from hence: for if he were not intent upon effecting this, 
it were enough for him to have said, “According to thy hardness and impenitent heart thou treasurest 
up unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath;” and then to have dropped this subject, since it 
would have been complete. But in that what he had in view was not to speak of the judgment to 
come only, but to show also that the Jew had no advantage of such a Greek, and so was not to be 


1237 


haughty-spirited, he advances farther, and speaks'*’’ of them in order. But consider! He had put the 
hearer in fear, had advanced'*** against him the fearful day, had told him what an evil it is to be 


living in wickedness, had showed him that no man sinneth of ignorance, nor with impunity, but 


1237 TaEEl KEXPNTAL, see on v. 16. 


1238 émetetx1oev, strictly, attacked him by planting in his heart the thought of that fearful day. 
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that even though he suffer no punishment now, yet he certainly will suffer it: then he wishes to 
make good next that the teaching of the Law was not a thing of great importance. For it is upon 
works that both punishment and reward depend, not upon circumcision and uncircumcision. Since 
then he had said, that the Gentile shall by no means go unpunished and had taken this for granted, 
and upon it had made good that he shall also be rewarded, he next showed the Law and circumcision 
to be superfluous. For it is the Jews that he is here chiefly opposing. For inasmuch as they were 
somewhat captiously disposed, first, of their haughtiness, not deigning to be reckoned along with 
the Gentiles, and secondly thinking it ridiculous if the faith is to do away all sins; for this cause he 
accused the Gentiles first, in whose behalf he is speaking, that without suspicion and with boldness 
of speech, he may attack the Jews. And then having come to the enquiry concerning the punishment, 
he shows that the Jew is so far from being at all profited by the Law, that he is even weighed down 
by it. And this was his drift some way back. For if the Gentile be on this score inexcusable, because, 
when the creation led him on and his own reasonings, he yet did not amend, much more were the 
Jew so, who besides these had the teaching of the Law also. Having then persuaded him to a ready 
admission of these reasonings, in the case of other men’s sins, he now compels him even against 
his will to do so in the case of his own. And in order that what he says may be more readily allowed, 
he leads him forward with the better things also in view, speaking on this wise: “But glory and 
honor and peace to every man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile.” For here 
whatever good things a man hath, he hath with fightings, even if he be rich, if a prince, if a king. 
Even if he be not at variance with others, yet is he often so with himself, and has abundant war in 
his own thoughts. But there it is no such thing, but all is still and void of trouble, and in possession 
of true peace. Having then made good from what was said above, that they too which have not the 
Law are to enjoy the same blessings, he adds his reason in the following words: 
IN Ver. 11. “For there is no respect of persons with God.” 

364 For when he says that as well the Jew as the Gentile is punished if he sin, he needs no reasonings: 
but when he wants to prove that the Gentile is honored also, he then needs a foundation for it also; 
as it seemed wonderful and extravagant if he who had heard neither Law nor Prophets, were to be 
honored upon his working good. And this is why (as I also said before) he exercises their hearing 
in the times before grace, that he might afterwards more treatably bring in, along with the faith, the 
acquiescence in these things also. For here he is not at all suspected, as seeming not to be making 
his own point good. Having then said, “Glory and honor and peace to every man that worketh good, 
to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile,” he adds, “For there is no respect of persons with God.” 
Wonderful! What more than victory has he gained! For he shows, by reducing it to an absurdity, 
that it was not meet with God that it should be otherwise. For it would then be a case of respecting 
of persons. But of such character God is not. And he does not say, “for if this were not so, God 
would be a respecter of persons,” but with more of dignity, “For there is no respect of persons with 
God.” That it is not quality of persons, but difference of actions. Which He maketh inquisition for. 
By so saying he shows that it was not in actions but in persons only that the Jew differed from the 
Gentile. The consequence of this would be thus expressed; For it is not because one is a Jew and 
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the other a Gentile, that one is honored and the other disgraced, but it is from the works that either 
treatment comes. But he does not say so, since it would have roused the anger of the Jew, but he 
sets down something more, so bringing their haughty spirit yet lower, and quelling it for the 
admission of the other. But what is this? The next position. 

Ver. 12. “For as many,” he says, “as have sinned without law shall also perish without law: and 
as many as have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law.” 

For here, as I said before, he shows not only the equality of the Jew and the Gentile, but that 
the Jew was even much burdened by the gift of the Law. For the Gentile is judged without law. 
But this “without law” (Gr. lawlessly) here expresses not the worse plight but the easier, that is, he 
has not the Law to accuse him. For “without law” (that is, without the condemnation arising from 
it), is he condemned solely from the reasonings of nature, but the Jew, “in the Law,” that is, with 
nature and the Law too to accuse him. For the greater the attention he enjoyed, the greater the 
punishment he will suffer. See how much greater is the necessity which he lays upon the Jews of 
a speedy recourse to grace! For in that they said, they needed not grace, being justified by the Law, 
he shows that they need it more than the Gentiles, considering they are liable to be punished more. 
Then he adds another reason again, and so farther contends for what has been said.'** 

Ver 13. “For not the hearers of the law are just before God.” 

Well doth he add “before God;” for haply before men they may be able to appear dignified and 
to vaunt great things, but before God it is quite otherwise—the doers of the Law alone are justified. 
You see with what advantage he combats, by turning what they said to an opposite bearing. For if 
it is by the Law you claim to be saved, in this respect, saith he, the Gentile will stand before you,'“° 
when seen to be a doer of what is written in the Law. And how is it possible (one may say) for one 
who hath not heard to be a doer? Not this only, he says, is possible, but what is much more even 
than this. For not only is it possible without hearing to be a doer, but even with hearing not to be 
so. Which last thing he makes plainer, and that with a greater advantage over them, when he says, 
“Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” (Rom. ii. 21.) But here he is still making 
the former point good. 

Ver. 14. “For when the Gentiles,” he says, “which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto themselves.” 


1239 Verse 12 assigns the ground of v. 11. “Sin brings penalty and death whether committed under the Mosaic law or under 
the ethical law of conscience.” The first member of the sentence (v. 12) applies to the Gentiles. They have sinned without the 
standard and guidance of positive law; they are, therefore, not brought to the test of that law’s demands, but to the tests of natural, 
moral law (which the apostle will directly describe), and by that test their sins meet their penalty. Death, as sin’s penalty, is 
coextensive with sin, not with the Mosaic law. Sin existed before the Mosaic law and apart from it; it is imputed to the 
Gentiles—not, indeed in the same way and degree (Rom. v. 13)—because they have a law of conscience. Each class is judged 
by the standard which has been given to them. All the terms relating to /aw here signify the Mosaic law, which was to Paul the 
specific statutory expression of the divine will and the embodiment of moral principles and duties—G.B.S. 


1240 Tp@dtoc ood cf. St. John i. 30. 
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I am not, he means, rejecting the Law, but even on this score I justify the Gentiles. You see 
how when undermining the conceit of Judaism, he giveth no handle against himself as villifying 
the Law, but on the contrary by extolling it and showing its greatness he so makes good his whole 
position. But whenever he saith “by nature,” he means by the reasonings of nature. And he shows 

IN that others are better than they, and, what is more better for this, that they have not received the 
365 Law, and have not that wherein the Jews seem to have an advantage over them. For on this ground 
he means they are to be admired, because they required not a law, and yet exhibited all the doings 

of the Law, having the works, not the letters, graven upon their minds. For this is what he says, 

Ver. 15. “Which show the work of the Law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one another.” 

Ver. 16. “In the day when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, according to my 
Gospel.” 

See how he again puts that day before them, and brings it close to them, battering down their 
conceit, and showing, that those were to be the rather honored who without the Law strove earnestly 
to fulfil the things of the Law. But what is most to be marvelled at in the discretion of the Apostle, 
it is worth while to mention now. For having shown, from the grounds given, that the Gentile is 
greater than the Jew; in the inference, and the conclusion of his reasoning, he does not state it, in 
order not to exasperate the Jew. But to make what I have said clearer, I will give the very words 
of the Apostle. For after saying, that it is not the hearers of the Law, but the doers of the Law, that 
shall be justified, it followed to say, “For when the Gentiles, which have not the Law, do by nature 
the things contained in the Law,” they are much better than those who are instructed by the Law. 
But this he does not say, but he stays at the encomium of the Gentiles, and does not yet awhile 
carry on his discourse by way of comparison, that so at least the Jew may receive what is said. And 
so he does not word it as I was doing, but how? “For when the Gentiles, which have not the Law, 
do by nature the things contained in the Law, these, not having the Law, are a law unto themselves; 
which show the work of the Law, written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness.” 
For the conscience and reason doth suffice in the Law’s stead. By this he showed, first, that God 
made man independent,’ so as to be able to choose virtue and to avoid vice. And be not surprised 
that he proves this point, not once or twice, but several times. For this topic was very needful for 


aA , writing before the Pelagian controversy, he does not notice the distinction between a sufficiency of knowledge, 

etc., and a supply of grace which must be presupposed. See Aug. ad Dardanum, Ep. 188, al. 143, c. 11, 12. See also De C. D. 
x. c. 29 and 32. Conc. Araus. a.d. 529, cap. 19. Labbe IV. 1670, B. declares grace needed even before the fall, much more after. 
See Bp. Bull on the state of man before the fall, Works, II. also Vince. Lir. c. 24. The question is here whether men had means 
to attain salvation. It is taken for granted they had power given them to choose the right, but whether in the way of nature or of 
grace it is not defined. The grace given to Christians was always regarded as so distinct from and superior to everything granted 
to Jews or Heathens, that it was difficult to speak of the manner in which they received Divine assistance. But the gift spoken 
of by Justin Martyr, Ap. i. 13, is clearly supernatural. See also, St. Basil, Const. Mon. 16, t. 2, p. 559, B. and Macarius, Hom. 
56. 
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him to prove owing to those who say, Why ever is it, that Christ came but now? And where in times 
before was the (most mss. this mighty) scheme of Providence? Now it is these that he is at present 
beating off by the way, when he shows that even in former times, and before the Law was given, 
the human race (Gr. nature) fully enjoyed the care of Providence. For “that which may be known 
of God was manifest in them,” and they knew what was good, and what bad; by means whereof 
they judged others, which he reproaches them with, when he says, “wherein thou judgest another, 
thou condemnest thyself.” But in the case of the Jews, besides what has been mentioned, there was 
the Law, and not reason or conscience only. And why does he put the words “accusing or else 
excusing?”’—for, if they have a Law written, and show the work of it in them, how comes reason 
to be able to accuse them still? But he is not any longer speaking of those only who do well, but 
also of mankind (Gr. the nature) universally. For then our reasonings stand up, some accusing and 
some excusing. And at that tribunal a man needeth no other accuser. Then to add to their fear, he 
does not say the sins of men, but the secrets of men. For since he said, “Thinkest thou, that judgest 
them that do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God;” that 
thou mayest not expect such a sentence as thou passest thyself, but mayest know, that that of God 
is far more exact than thine own, he brings in, “the secrets of men,” and adds, “through Jesus Christ 
according to my Gospel.” For men sit in judgment upon overt acts alone. And above too he spake 
of the Father alone, but as soon as he had crushed them with fear, he brought in the mention of 
Christ also. But he does not do barely this, but even here, after having made mention of the Father, 
he so introduceth Him. And by the same things he raises the dignity of his preaching. For this 
preaching, he means, openly speaks out what nature taught by anticipation. Do you see with what 
wisdom he has bound them both to the Gospel and to Christ, and demonstrated that our affairs 
come not here to a stand, but travel further. And this he made good before also, when he said, “thou 
treasurest up to thyself wrath against the day of wrath:” and here again, “God shall judge the secrets 
IN of men.” 

366 Now let each man enter into his own conscience, and reckoning up his transgressions, let him 
call himself to a strict account, that we be not then condemned with the world. (1 Cor. xi. 32.) For 
fearful is that court, awful the tribunal, full of trembling the accounts, a river of fire rolls along 
(€Axetat). “A brother doth not redeem: shall man redeem?” (Ps. xlix. 8. LXX.) Call then to mind 
what is said in the Gospel, the Angels running to and fro, of the bridechamber being shut, of the 
lamps going out, of the powers which drag to the furnaces. And consider this, that if a secret deed 
of any one of us were brought forth into the midst, to-day, before the Church only, what could he 
do but pray to perish, and to have the earth to gape for him, rather than have so many witnesses of 
his wickedness? How then shall we feel, when, before the whole world, all things are brought into 
the midst, in a theatre so bright and open, with both those known and those unknown to us seeing 
into everything? But alas! wherewith am I forced to affright you! with men’s estimation! when I 
ought to use the fear of God, and His condemnation. For what, pray, is to become of us then when 
bound, and gnashing our teeth, we are led away to the outer darkness? Or, rather, what shall we do 
(and this is the most fearful thought of all) when we offend (m1pooxpotowypev) God? For if any one 
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have sense and reason, he has already endured a hell when he is out of sight of God. But since this 
doth not pain, fire is therefore threatened. For we ought to smart not when we are punished, but 
when we sin. Thus listen to Paul wailing and lamenting over sins, for which he was not to be 
punished. For “I am not meet,” he says, “to be called an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church.” 
(1 Cor. xv. 9.) Hear also David, when he is set free from the punishment, yet, as thinking that he 
had offended God, calling vengeance down upon himself, and saying, “Let thy hand be upon me 
and upon my father’s house.” (2 Sam. xxiv. 17.) For to have offended God is more distressing than 
to be punished. But now we are so wretchedly disposed, that, were there no fear of hell, we should 
not even choose readily to do any good thing. Wherefore were it for nothing else, yet for this at 
least, we should deserve hell, because we fear hell more than Christ (several mss. God). But not 
so the blessed Paul, but contrariwise. But since we feel otherwise, for this reason are we condemned 
to hell: since, did we but love Christ as we should love Him, we should have known that to offend 
Him we love were more painful than hell. But since we love Him not, we know not the greatness 
of His punishment. And this is what I bewail and grieve over the most! And yet what has God not 
done, to be beloved of us? What hath He not devised? What hath He omitted? We insulted Him, 
when He had not wronged us in aught, but had even benefited us with blessings countless and 
unspeakable. We have turned aside from Him when calling and drawing us to Him by all ways, 
yet hath He not even upon this punished us, but hath run Himself unto us, and held us back, when 
fleeing, and we have shaken Him off and leaped away to the Devil. And not even on this hath He 
stood aloof, but hath sent numberless messengers to call us to Him again, Prophets, Angels,'*” 
Patriarchs: and we have not only not received the embassy, but have even insulted those that came. 
But not even for this did He spew us out of His mouth, but like those slighted lovers that be very 
earnest, He went round beseeching all, the heaven, the earth, Jeremiah, Micah, and that not that He 
might weigh us down, but that He might speak in behalf of His own ways (Is. i. 2; Jer. ii. 12; tii. 
12; etc.; Mic. vi. 1): and along with the prophets He went also Himself to those that turned aside 
from Him, being ready to submit to examination, and deigning to condescend to a conference, and 
drawing them that were deaf to every appeal into a disputation with Himself. For He saith, “O my 
people, what have I done unto thee, and wherein have I wearied thee? Answer me.” (Mic. vi. 3.) 
After all this we killed the Prophets, we stoned them, we did them other cruel wrongs without 
number. What then? In their place He sent no longer Prophets, no longer Angels, no longer Patriarchs, 
but the Son Himself. He too was killed when He had come, and yet not even then did He quench 
His love, but kindled it even more, and keepeth on beseeching us, after even His own Son was 
killed, and entreating us, and doing all things to turn us unto Himself. And Paul crieth aloud, saying, 
“Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: be ye reconciled 
to God.” (2 Cor. v. 20.) None of these things however reconciled us. Yet not even then did He leave 
us, but keeps on both threatening hell, and promising a kingdom, that even so He may draw us unto 
Himself. But we be still in an insensible mood. What can be worse than this brutishness? For had 


Re Perhaps human “messengers,” inspired teachers other than those strictly called Prophets. 
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a man done these things, should we not many times over have let ourselves become slaves to him? 

I, But God when doing so we turn us away from! O what listlessness! O what unfeelingness! We that 
367 live continually in sins and wickednesses, if we happen to do any little good, like unfeeling 
domestics, with what a niggardly spirit do we exact it, and how particular are we about the 
recompense made, if what we have done has any recompense to come of it. And yet the recompense 

is the greater if you do it without any hope of reward. Why saying all this, and making exact 
reckoning, is language fitter for an hireling than a domestic of willing mind. For we ought to do 
everything for Christ’s sake, not for the reward, but for Him. For this also was why He threatened 

hell and promised the kingdom, that He might be loved of us. Let us then so love Him as we ought 

to love Him. For this is the great reward, this is royalty and pleasure, this is enjoyment, and glory, 


1243 


and honor, this is light, this is the great happiness,'**’ which language (or reasoning) cannot set 
before us, nor mind conceive. Yet indeed I do not know how I was led so far in this way of speaking, 
and came to be exhorting men who do not even think slightly of power and glory here for Christ’ s 
sake, to think slightly of the kingdom. Yet still those great and noble men even attained to this 
measure of love. Hear, for instance, how Peter burns with love towards Him, setting Him before 
soul, and life, and all things. And when he had denied Him, it was not the punishment he was 
grieved for, but that he had denied Him Whom he longed for, which was more bitter to him than 
any punishment. And all this did he show before the grace of the Spirit was given.'** And he 
perseveringly pressed the question, “Whither goest thou?” (John xiii. 36) and before this; ““To whom 
shall we go?” (vi. 67); and again; “TI will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest.” (Luke xxi. 33?) 
Thus He was all things to them, and neither heaven nor the kingdom of heaven did they count of, 
in comparison of Him they longed for. For Thou art all these things unto me, he means. And why 
doest thou marvel that Peter was so minded? Hear now what the Prophet says: “What have I in 
heaven, and what is there upon earth, that I should desire in comparison of Thee?” (Ps. Ixxiti. 25.) 
Now what he means is nearly this. Neither of things above nor of things below desire I any, save 
Thee only. This is passion;'** this is love. Can we so love, it will not be things present only, but 
even things to come, which we shall reckon as nothing compared with that love-charm, and even 
here shall we enjoy the Kingdom, delighting ourselves in the love of Him. And how is this to be? 
one may say. Let us reflect how oft we insult Him after numberless goodnesses, yet He standeth 
and calleth us to Him, and how often we run by Him, but He still doth not overlook us, but runneth 
to us, and draweth us to Him, and catcheth us in unto Himself. For if we consider these things, and 
such as these, we shall be enabled to kindle this longing. For if it were a common man that so loved, 
but a king who was thus beloved, would he not feel a respect for the greatness of the love? Most 


143 The ms. reading means no more: but the Edd. have pupiouaKapidtns “Countless blessedness,” which is more like St. 


Chrysostom than a copyist. 


m4 Origen on Matt. xxvi. 69, notices the same. Ed. Ben. p. 913, D. 
1245 .... 1 the whole of this glorious passage suffers grievously in translation, owing to the impossibility of expressing the 
climax from , the common ecclesiastical word, to and even 
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assuredly he would. But when the case is reversed, and His Beauty (S. “that beauty”) is unspeakable, 
and the glory and the riches too of Him that loveth us, and our vileness so great, surely we deserve 
the utmost punishment, vile as we are and outcasts, who are treated with so exceeding great love 
by One so great and wonderful, and yet wax wanton against His love? He needeth not anything of 
ours, and yet He doth not even now cease loving us. We need much what is His, and for all that 
we cleave not unto His love, but money we value above Him, and man’s friendship, and ease of 
body, and power, and fame, before Him who valueth nothing more than us. For He had One Son, 
Very (Lit. “true-born’”’) and Only-Begotten, and He spared not even Him for us. But we value many 
things above Him. Were there not then good reason for a hell and torment, even were it twofold or 
threefold or manifold what it is? For what can we have to say for ourselves, if even Satan’s 
injunctions we value more than the Laws of Christ, and are reckless of our own salvation that we 
may choose the works of wickedness, before Him who suffered all things for us? And what pardon 
do these things deserve? what excuse have they? Not one even. (5 mss. o0dé utic.) Let us stop then 
after this in our headlong course, and let us grow again sober; and reckoning up all these things, 
let us send up glory unto Him by our works (for words alone suffice not thereto), that we may also 
enjoy the glory that cometh of Him, which may we all attain unto by the grace and love toward 
man of our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom, and with Whom, to the Father be glory, with the 
Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 


= Homily VI. 


Rom. II. 17, 18 


“Behold,'*thou art called a Jew, and restest in the Law, and makest thy boast of God, and knowest 


His will, and approvest the things that are more excellent, being instructed out of the Law.” 


After saying that the Gentile wanteth nothing appertaining to salvation if he be a doer of the 
Law, and after making that wonderful comparison, he goes on to set down the glories of the Jews, 
owing to which they thought scorn of the Gentiles: and first the very name itself, which was of 
great majesty, as the name Christian is now. For even then the distinction which the appellation 
made was great. And so he begins from this, and see how he takes it down. For he does not say, 
Behold, thou art a Jew, but “art called” so, “and makest thy boast in God;” that is, as being loved 
by Him, and honored above all other men. And here he seems to me to be gently mocking their 


1246 One ms. appears to have ¢i dé “but if,” with most mss. of the N.T., instead of {5¢, “behold,” which St. Chrysostom appears 


to have read with the present T. R. 
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unreasonableness, and great madness after glory, because they misused this gift not to their own 
salvation, but to set themselves up against the rest of mankind, and to despise them. “And knowest 
His will, and approvest the things that are more excellent.” Indeed this is a disadvantage, if without 
working: yet still it seemed to be an advantage, and so he states it with accuracy. For he does not 
say, thou doest, but knowest; and approvest, not followest and doest.'”4’ 

Ver. 19. “And art confident that thou thyself.” 

Here again he does not say that thou art “a guide of the blind,” but “thou art confident,” so thou 
boastest, he says. So great was the unreasonableness of the Jews. Wherefore he also repeats nearly 
the very words, which they used in their boastings. See for instance what they say in the Gospels. 
“Thou wast altogether (GAoc 4 mss. 6Awc) born in sin, and dost thou teach us?” (John ix. 34.) And 
all men they utterly looked down upon, to convince them of which, Paul keeps extolling them and 
lowering the others, that so he may get more hold on them, and make his accusation the weightier. 
Wherefore he goes on adding the like things, and making more of them by different ways of relating 
them. For “Thou art confident,” he saith, “that thou thyself art a leader of the blind,” 

Ver. 20. “An instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes, which hast the form of knowledge 
and truth, which is in the Law.” 

Here again he says not, in the conscience and in actions and in well-doings, but “in the Law;” 
and after saying so, he does here also what he did with regard to the Gentiles. For as there he says, 
“for wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself,” so saith he here also. 

Ver. 21. “Thou therefore which teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” 

But there he frames his speech with more of sharpness, here with more of gentleness. For he 
does not say, However on this score thou deservest greater punishment, because though entrusted 
with so great things thou hast not made a good use of any of them, but he carries his discourse on 
by way of question, turning them on themselves (€vtpémwv), and saying, “Thou that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself?” And here I would have you look at the discretion of Paul in 
another case. For he sets down such advantages of the Jews, as came not of their own earnestness, 
but by a gift from above, and he shows not only that they are worthless to them if neglectful, but 
that they even bring with them increase of punishment. For neither is the being called a Jew any 
well doing of theirs, nor yet is the receiving of the Law, nor the other things he has just enumerated, 
but of the grace from above. And towards the beginning he had said, that the hearing of the Law 
is valueless unless the doing be thereto added (“for not the hearers of the Law,” he says, “are just 


1247 From the 17th verse on the apostle speaks of the Jew by name and clearly shows that he had him in mind from the 
beginning of the chapter. The correct text reads ei 5é instead of {5 to which the question of v. 21 corresponds as apodosis. 
Chrys.’ interpretation of 5ox1paers ta Siapépovta is that which is followed by the Vulgate (“probas utiliora”), most anct. vss., 
Wordsworth, Meyer, and our Eng. vss. The majority of modern commentators, however, adopt the interpretation: “testest things 
that differ.” So Weiss, Godet, Wilke (Clavis N.T.), Lange, Tholuck. Alford, Philippi. This interpretation has the advantage of 
following the original meaning of both verbs.—G.B.S. 
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before God,”’) but now he shows further still, that not only the hearing, but, what is more than the 
I, hearing, the teaching of the Law itself will not be able to screen the teacher, unless he do what he 
369 says; and not only will it not screen him, but will even punish him the more. And he has used his 
expressions well too, since he does not say, Thou hast received the Law, but “Thou restest in the 
Law.” For the Jew was not wearied with going about to seek what was to be done, but had on easy 
terms the Law pointing the way leading to virtue. For if even the Gentiles have natural reason (and 
it is on this ground that these are better than they, in that they do the Law without hearing), yet still 
the others had greater facility. But if you say, I am not only a hearer, but even a teacher, this very 
thing is an aggravation of your punishment. For because they prided themselves upon this,'*“* from 
this above all he shows them to be ridiculous. But when he says, “a guide of the blind, an instructor 
of the foolish, a teacher of babes,” he is speaking their own pompous language. For they treated 
proselytes extremely ill, and these were the names they called them by. And this is why he dwells 
at large upon what were supposed to be their praises, well knowing that what was said gave ground 
for greater accusation; “Which hast the form of knowledge and of the truth in the Law.” As if any 
one who had a picture of the king, were to draw nothing after it, and they that were not entrusted 
with it were to imitate it exactly even without the original. And then after mentioning the advantages 
they had from God, he tells them of their failings, bringing forward what the prophets accused them 
of. “Thou therefore which teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? Thou that preachest a man 
should not steal, dost thou steal? Thou that sayest a man should not commit adultery, dost thou 
commit adultery? Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege?”'*” For it was strictly 
forbidden them to touch any of the treasures upon the idols (so Field from the mss.: Vulg. “in the 
idol temples’’) by reason of the defilement. But the tyranny of avarice, he says, has persuaded you 
(4 mss. and mar. “us”) to trample this Law also under foot. Then he brings the far more grievous 
charge afterwards, saying, 

Ver. 23. “Thou that makest a boast in the Law through breaking the Law dishonorest thou 
God?” 

There are two accusations which he makes, or rather three. Both that they dishonor, and dishonor 
that whereby they were honored; and that they dishonor Him that honored them, which was the 
utmost extreme of unfeelingness. And then, not to seem to be accusing them of his own mind, he 
brings in the Prophet as their accuser, here briefly and concisely as it were in a summary, but 


128 The younger Buxtorf, in his preface to his father’s Synagoga Judaica, gives specimens of their language, as from Cad 
Hakkemach, “Such is the power of Circumcision, that none who is circumcised goeth down into Hell,” and R. Abraham, than 
the Israelites were “all wise, all understanding, all skilled in the Law.” See also Smith’s Select Discourses, No. 7. 

1249 There are three interpretations of (22) (1) “rob (heathen) temples.” So Wilke, Meyer, Godet, Philippi, Alford, 
Conybeare and Howson, R.V. (2) “Rob the temple” (at Jerusalem, by embezzling or withholding the temple-tribute). So Hofmann, 
Ewald, Lange, Weiss. (3) “commit sacrilege,” Calvin, Bengel, Luther, A.V. marg. of R.V. The contrast with , strongly 
favors (1) which is adopted by Chrys. That such robbery had taken place among the Jews seems implied in Acts xix. 37, and is 


clearly referred to in Josephus’ Ant. iv. 8, 10.—G.B.S. 
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afterwards more in detail, and here Isaiah, and after that David, when he had shown the grounds 
of reproof to be more than one. For to show, he means, that it is not I who speak these things to 
your reproach, hear what Isaiah saith. 

Ver. 24. “For the name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you.” (Is. lit. 5; Ez. 
Xxxvi. 20, 23.) 

See again another double accusation. For they not only commit insolence themselves, but even 
induce others to do so. What then is the use of your teaching when ye teach not your own selves? 
Above, however, he merely said this, but here he has even turned it round to the contrary. For not 
only yourselves, but even others, do ye not teach what should be done. And what is far worse—ye 
not only teach not the things of the Law, but ye even teach the opposite, viz. to blaspheme God, 
which is opposite to the Law. But the circumcision, one will say, is a great thing. Yea, I also confess 
it, but when? when (So all mss. S. “then, when’’) it hath the inward circumcision. And observe his 
judgment, in bringing in what he says about it so opportunely. For he did not begin straightway 
with it, since the conceit men had of it was great. But after he had shown them to have offended in 


that which was greater'?’ 


and to be responsible for the blasphemy against God, then having 
henceforth possession of the reader’s judgment against them, and having stripped them of their 
pre-eminence, he introduces the discussion about circumcision, feeling sure that no one will any 
more advocate it, and says, 
Ver. 25. “For circumcision verily profiteth, if thou keep the Law.” 

And yet, were this not so, a man might have rejected it and said, What is circumcision? for is 
it any good deed on his part that hath it? is it any manifestation of a right choice? For it takes place 
IN at an unripe age, and those in the wilderness too remained uncircumcised for a long time. And from 
370 many other points of view also, one might look at it as not necessary. And yet it is not on this foot 
that he rejects it, but upon the most proper ground, from the case of Abraham. For this is the most 
exceeding victory,—to take the very reason for showing it to be of small regard, whence it was 
held by them in reverence. Now he might have said that even the prophets call the Jews 
uncircumcised. But this is no disparagement of circumcision, but of those that hold ill to it. For 
what he aims at is to show that even in the very best life, it has not the least force. This is what he 
next proves. And here he does not bring forward the Patriarch, but having previously overturned 
it upon other grounds, he keeps him till afterwards, when he brings in what he has to say of faith, 
on the words—‘‘How then was it reckoned” to Abraham? “when he was in circumcision, or in 
uncircumcision?” For so long as it is struggling against the Gentile and the uncircumcised, he is 
unwilling to say aught of this, lest he should be over irksome to them. But when it comes in 
opposition to the faith, then he disengages himself more completely for a combat with it. Up to the 
present point then it is uncircumcision that the contest is against, and this is why he advances in 

His discourse in a subdued tone, and says, 


1250 HW . Perhaps “the more guilty,” as having offended with greater advantages. 
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“For circumcision verily profiteth if thou keep the Law; but if thou be a breaker of the Law, 
thy circumcision is made uncircumcision.” For here he speaks of two uncircumcisions, and two 
circumcisions, as also two laws. For there is a natural law and there is a written law. But there is 
one also between these, that by works. And see how he points these three out, and brings them 
before you. 

“For when the Gentiles,” he says, “which have not the Law.” What Law, say? The written one. 
“Do by nature the things of the Law.” Of what Law? Of that by works. “These having not the Law.” 
What Law? The written one. “Are a law unto themselves.” How so? By using the natural law. “Who 
show the work of the Law.” Of what law? Of that by actions. For that which is by writing lieth 
outside; but this is within, the natural one, and the other is in actions. And one the writing proclaims; 
and another, nature; and another, actions. Of this third there is need,!”*! for the sake of which also 
those two exist, both the natural and the written. And if this be not present they are of no good, but 
even very great harm. And to show this in the case of the natural he said, “For wherein thou judgest 
another, thou condemnest thyself.” But of the written Law, thus—“Thou that preachest a man 
should not steal, dost thou steal?’ Thus also there are two uncircumcisions, one that of nature, and 
the second from conduct: and one circumcision in the flesh, and the other from the will. I mean for 
instance, a man has been circumcised upon the eighth day; this is circumcision of the flesh: a man 
has done all the Law bids him; this is circumcision of the mind which St. Paul requires above all, 
yea rather the Law also. See now how having granted it in words, he in deed does away with it. 
For he does not say the circumcision is superfluous, the circumcision 1s of no profit, of no use. But 
what saith he? “Circumcision verily profiteth if thou keepest the Law.” (Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6.) He 
approves it so far, saying, I confess and deny not that the circumcision is honorable. But when? 
When it has the Law kept along with it. 

“But if thou be a breaker of the Law, thy circumcision is made uncircumcision.” He does not 
say, it is no more profitable, lest he should seem to insult it. But having stripped the Jew of it, he 
goes on to smite him. And this is no longer any insult to circumcision, but to him who through 
listlessness has lost the good of it. As then in the case of those who are in dignified stations and 
are after convicted of the greatest misdemeanors, the judges deprive them of the honors of their 
stations and then punish them; so has Paul also done. For after saying, if thou art a breaker of the 
Law, thy “circumcision is made uncircumcision,” and having shown him to be uncircumcised, he 
condemns him after that without scruple. 

Ver. 26. “Therefore if the uncircumcision keep the righteousness of the Law, shall not his 
uncircumcision be turned!” into circumcision?” 


1251 See Butler, Anal. IT. i. v. fin. 
1252 Four mss. have u , both here and a little below: the others read here, and then contradict themselves, by 
putting there. The old Edd. have . Nearly all mss. of the N.T. have : so we must either think with Heyse 


that St. Chrysostom expresses his definite opinion in favor of 4. or with Matthiae that he made a slip of memory. 
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See how he acts. He does not say that the uncircumcision overcomes circumcision (for this was 
highly grating to those who then heard him), but that the uncircumcision hath become circumcision. 
And he next enquires what circumcision is, and what uncircumcision and he says that circumcision 
is well doing and uncircumcision is evil doing. And having first transferred into the circumcision 
the uncircumcised, who has good deeds, and having thrust out the circumcised man that lived a 

IN corrupt life into the uncircumcision, he so gives the preference to the uncircumcised. And he does 

371 not say, To the uncircumcised, but goes on to the thing itself, speaking as follows: “Shall not his 

uncircumcision be turned into circumcision?” And he does not say “reckoned,” but “turned to,” 

which was more expressive. As also above he does not say thy circumcision is reckoned 
uncircumcision, but has been made so. 

Ver. 27. “And shall not the uncircumcision which is by nature judge?” 

You see, he recognizes two uncircumcisions, one from nature, and the other from the will. Here, 
however, he speaks of that from nature, but does not pause here, but goes on, “if it fulfil the Law, 
judge thee, who by the letter and circumcision dost transgress the Law?” See his exquisite judgment. 
He does not say, that the uncircumcision which is from nature shall judge the circumcision, but 
while where the victory had been, he brings in the uncircumcision, yet where the defeat is, he does 
not expose the circumcision as defeated; but the Jew himself who had it, and so by the wording 
spares offending his hearer. And he does not say, “thee that hast the Law and the circumcision,” 
but yet more mildly, “thee who by the letter and circumcision dost transgress the Law.” That is, 
such uncircumcision even stands up for the circumcision, for it has been wronged and comes to 
the Law’s assistance, for it has been insulted, and obtains a notable triumph. For then is the victory 
decided, when it is not by Jew that Jew is judged, but by the uncircumcised; as when he says, “The 
men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment against this generation, and shall condemn it.” (Matt. xii. 
41.) It is not then the Law that he dishonors (for he reverences it greatly), but him that does disgrace 
to the Law. Next, having settled these grounds clearly, he goes on confidently to define what the 
Jew really is; and he shows that it is not the Jew, nor the circumcision, but he that is no Jew, and 
uncircumcised, whom he is rejecting. And he seemeth indeed to stand up in its behalf, but yet does 
away with the opinion regarding it, securing men’s concurrence by the conclusion he comes to. 
For he shows not only that there is no difference between the Jew and the uncircumcised, but that 
the uncircumcised has even the advantage, if he take heed to himself, and that it is he that is really 
the Jew; and so he says: 

Ver. 12. “For he is not a Jew which is one outwardly.” 

Here he attacks them as doing all things for show. 

Ver. 29. “But he is a Jew which is one inwardly; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter.” 

By saying this he sets aside all things bodily. For the circumcision is outwardly, and the sabbaths 
and the sacrifices and purifications: all of which he hints in a single word, when he says, “For he 
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is not a Jew which is one outwardly.” But since much was made of the circumcision, inasmuch!” 
as even the sabbath gave way to it (John vii. 22), he has good reason for aiming more especially 
against it. But when he has said “‘in the spirit” he thereafter paves the way for the conversation!*™ 
of the Church, and introduces the faith. For it too is in the heart and spirit and hath its praise of 
God. And how cometh he not to show that the Gentile which doeth aright is not inferior to the Jew 
which doeth aright, but that the Gentile which doeth aright is better than the Jew which breaketh 
the Law? It was that he might make the victory an undoubted one. For when this is agreed upon, 
of necessity the circumcision of the flesh is set aside, and the need of a good life is everywhere 
demonstrated. For when the Greek is saved without these, but the Jew with these is yet punished, 
Judaism stands by doing nothing. And by Greek he again means not the idolatrous Greek, but the 
religous and virtuous, and free from all legal observances. 

Chap. iii. ver. 1. “What advantage then hath the Jew?’! 

Since he has set all aside, the hearing, the teaching, the name of the Jew, the circumcision, and 
all the other particulars by his saying that “he is not a Jew which is one outwardly, but he which is 
one inwardly;” he next sees an objection which starts up, and against this makes his stand. Now 

N\ what is this objection? If, he means, these things are no use, what reason was there for that nation 
372 being called, and the circumcision too being given? What does he then and how does he solve it? 
By the same means as he did before: for as there, he told, not of their praises, but the benefits of 

God; nor their well doings (for to be called a Jew and to know His Will and to approve the things 

which are more excellent, was no well doing of their own, but came of the grace of God: and this 

the Prophet also says, upbraiding them; “He hath not done so to any nation, neither hath he showed 

His judgments unto them;” (Ps. cxlvii. 20.) and Moses again; “Ask now whether there hath been 

any such thing as this?” he says, “did ever people hear the voice of God speaking out of the midst 

of the fire, and live?) (Deut. iv. 32, 33), this then he does here also. For as, when speaking of 


1283 It might be observed, that all St. Paul’s reasoning here and to the Galatians holds against circumcision and the Sabbath 
alike. 

14 moAitet& 139°. We want a word to express at once the spiritual citizenship and the corresponding life. 

1255 The passage iii. 1-8 considers four possible objections. (1) “This placing of Jews and Gentiles in the same condition, 


takes away all the theocratic prerogatives.” (v. 1.) No, answers Paul, they have a great advantage as to light and privilege, though 
none as to righteousness. (v. 2.) (2) “They have the O.T. scriptures, you say; but what if those scriptures have not attained their 
end in bringing the Jews to believe in Jesus as the Messiah? If some have not believed, does not that render void God’s promises 
to his people in the O.T., so that he is no longer bound by them?” (v. 3.) The answer is: “No, God is faithful to his promises in 
all conditions (v. 4). (3) “Then the unbelief of the Jews seems to be the occasion of eliciting God’s faithfulness. The conclusion 
would be that falseness contributes to God’s glory.” To this Paul gives no specific reply but develops the argument so as to show 
that it leads to a (5) position: “Let us do evil that good may come.” (v. 8.) He thinks it enough to exhibit the logical conclusion 
of such an objection. It is enough to know that it obliterates all moral distinctions and impugns the justice of God. Paul might 

have shown that from God’s overruling of sin to his praise the approval of sin does not follow. But he is content to make it clear 


that the objection is inconsistent with a righteous judgment of the world —G.B.S. 
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circumcision, he did not say, Circumcision is valueless without a good life, but, Circumcision is 
of value with a good life, pointing out the same thing but in a more subdued tone. And again he 
does not say, If thou be a breaker of the Law, thou who art circumcised art no whit profited, but 
“thy circumcision is made uncircumcision:” and after this again, “the uncircumcision,” saith he, 
shall “judge,” not the circumcision, but “thee that dost transgress the Law,” so sparing the things 
of the Law, and smiting the persons. So he doth here also. For after setting before himself this 
objection, and saying, “what advantage then hath the Jew?” he says not, None, but he concurs with 
the statement, and confutes it again by the sequel, and shows that they were even punished owing 
to this preéminence. And how he does so, I will tell you when I have stated the objection. “What 
advantage then,” he says, “hath the Jew,” or “what profit is there of circumcision?” 

Ver. 2. “Much every way: chiefly, because that they were entrusted with the oracles of God.” 

Do you see that, as I said above, it is not their well doings, but the benefits of God, that he 
everywhere counts up? And what is the word émiotev@noav? (they were trusted.) It means, that 
they had the Law put into their hands because He held them'*”* to be of so much account that He 
entrusted to them oracles which came down from above. I know indeed that some take the “entrusted” 
not of the Jews, but of the oracles, as much as to say, the Law was believed in. But the context does 
not admit of this being held good. For in the first place he is saying this with a view to accuse them, 
and to show that, though in the enjoyment of many a blessing from above, they yet showed great 
ingratitude. Then, the context also makes this clear. For he goes on to say, “For what if some did 
not believe?” If they did not believe, how do some say, the oracles were believed in?'°’ What does 
he mean then? Why that God entrusted the same to them, and not that they trusted to the oracles:'”°* 
how else will the context make sense? For he farther goes on to say, 

Ver. 3. “For what if some did not believe?” 

And what comes next makes the same point clear. For he again adds and follows; “Shall their 
unbelief make the faith of God without effect?” 

Ver. 4. “God forbid.” The word émtotevOnoay, then, proclaims God’s gift. 

And I would have you here also note his judgment. For again he does not bring in his accusation 
of them on his own part, but as it were by way of objection, as if he said, But perhaps you will say, 
‘What then is the use of this circumcision since they used it not as was fitting, since they were 
trusted with the Law and were unfaithful to the trust?’ And hitherto he is not a severe accuser, but 
as if to clear God of complaints against Him, he by this means turns the whole of the accusation 


1256 See Gen. xviii. 19; Deut. iv. 37, and x. 15. 

1257 For this use of the word, see | Tim. iii. 16. 

1258 Field reads Adyots “His words:” probably by a misprint. 

1259 A practical, not a theoretical unbelief. It might be clearer to use the word “unfaithful” throughout, but that dmuotetv is 


treated as the exact negative of motevetv: in fact we cannot translate idiomatically all that either St. Paul or St. Chrysostom has 


to say of mtotic, without using the three words “faith” “trust” and “belief” for it and its correlatives. 
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round upon themselves. For why, he would say, do you complain that they did not believe? and 
how doth this affect God? For as for His benefit, doth the ingratitude of those benefited overturn 
it? Or doth it make the honor to be no honor? For this is what the words, “Shall their unfaithfulness 
make the faith of God without effect,” amount to. “God forbid.” As if one should say, I have honored 
such an one. And if he did not receive the honor, this gives no ground for accusing me, nor impairs 
my kindness, but shows his want of feeling. But Paul does not say this merely, but what is much 
more. That not only does their unbelief not leave the soil of complaint upon God, but even shows 
His honor and love of man to be the greater, in that He is seen to have bestowed honor upon one 
who would dishonor Him. See how he has brought them out guilty of misdemeanors by means of 
iN what they gloried in; forasmuch as the honor with which God treated them was so great, that even 
373 when He saw what would come thereof, He withheld not His good-will toward them! Yet they 
made the honors bestowed on them a means of insulting Him that Honor them! Next, since he said, 
“For what if some did not believe?” (while clearly it was all of them that did not believe,) lest by 
speaking here too as the history allowed him, he should seem to be a severe accuser of them like 
an enemy, he puts that, which really took place, in the method of reasoning and syllogism, saying 
as follows: “Yea, let God be true, but every man a liar.” What he says is something of this sort. I 
do not mean, he says, that some did not believe, but if you will, suppose that all were unbelieving, 
so waiving what really happened, to fall in with the objector, that he might seem overbearing or to 
be suspected. Well, he says, in this way God is the more justified. What does the word justified 
mean? That, if there could be a trial and an examination of the things He had done for the Jews, 
and of what had been done on their part towards Him, the victory would be with God, and all the 
right on His side. And after showing this clearly from what was said before, he next introduces the 
Prophet also as giving his approval to these things, and saying, “that Thou mightest be justified in 
Thy sayings, and clear when Thou art judged.” (Ps. li. 4.) He then for His part did everything, but 
they were nothing the better even for this. Then he brings forward after this another objection that 
arises, and says, 

Ver. 5. “But if our unrighteousness commend the righteousness of God, what shall we say? is 
God unrighteous Who taketh vengeance? I speak as a man.” 

Ver. 6. “God forbid.” 

He solves one perplexity by another again. Yet as this is not clear, we must needs declare it 
more clearly. What is it then he means? God honored the Jews: they did despite to Him. This gives 
Him the victory, and shows the greatness of His love towards man, in that He honored them even 
such as they were. Since then, he means, we did despite to Him and wronged Him, God by this 
very thing became victorious, and His righteousness was shown to be clear.'*° Why then (a man 
may say) am I to be punished, who have been the cause of His victory by the despite I did Him? 
Now how does he meet this? It is, as I was saying, by another absurdity again. For if it were you, 


1200 Field thinks that St. Chrysostom wrote “Therefore if, because we did despite to Him...... was shown to be clear, why am 


I to be punished,” etc.? Heyse would have “Then, since through our despite and wrong God became victorious....why,” etc.? 
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he says, that were the cause of the victory, and after this are punished, the thing is an act of injustice. 
But if He is not unjust, and yet you are punished, then you are no more the cause of the victory. 
And note his apostolic reverence; (or caution: evAdbe1a); for after saying, “Is God unrighteous 
Who taketh vengeance?” he adds, “I speak as a man.” As if, he means, any body were to argue in 
the way men reason. For what things seem with us to be justice, these the just judgment of God far 
exceedeth, and has certain other unspeakable grounds for it. Next, since it was indistinct, he says 
the same thing over again: 

Ver. 7. “For if the truth of God hath more abounded through my lie unto His glory: why yet 
am I also judged as a sinner?” 

For if God, he means is shown to be a Lover of man, and righteous, and good, by your acts of 
disobedience, you ought not only to be exempt from punishment but even to have good done unto 
you. But if so, that absurdity will be found to result, which is in circulation with so many, that good 
comes of evil, and that evil is the cause of good; and one of the two is necessary, either that He be 
clearly unjust in punishing, or that if He punish not, it is from our vices that He hath the victory. 
And both of these are absurd to a degree. And himself meaning to show this too, he introduces the 
Greeks (i.e. heathens) as the fathers of these opinions, thinking it enough to allege against what he 
has mentioned the character of the persons who say these things. For then they used to say in ridicule 
of us, “let us do evil that good may come.” And this is why he has stated it clearly in the following 
language. 

Ver. 8. “If'?*' not (as some affirm that we say,) Let us do evil that good may come? Whose 
damnation is just.” 

For whereas Paul said,'*° “where sin abounded grace did much more abound” (Rom. v. 20), in 
ridicule of him and perverting what he said to another meaning, they said, We must cling to vice 
that we may get what is good. But Paul said not so; however’’® to correct this notion it is that he 
says, “What then? shall we continue in sin that grace may abound? God forbid!” (ib. vi. 1, 2.) For 
I said it, he means, of the times which are past, not that we should make this a practice. To lead 
them away then from this suspicion, he said, that henceforth this was even impossible. For “how 

aN shall we,” he says, “that are dead unto sin, live any longer therein?” Against the Greeks then he 
374 inveighs (katédpauev) without difficulty. For their life was exceeding abandoned. But of the Jews, 
even if their life seemed to have been careless, still they had great means of cloaking these things 

in the Law and circumcision, and the fact of God having conversed with them, and their being the 
teachers of all. And this is why he strips them even of these, and shows that for these they were the 

more punished, and this is the conclusion to which he has here drawn his discussion. For if they 

be not punished, he would say, for so doing, that blasphemous language—let us do evil that good 


1261 So Field with most mss. and Interp. 


Ime éheyev. St. Chrysostom treats it as his habitual teaching, so that it had been already misrepresented, though not yet 


embodied in this Epistle. 


1268 yobv. He is evidently aiming at some who still used such reasonings. 
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may come—must necessarily gain currency. But if this be impious, and they who hold this language 
shall be punished (for this he declared by saying, “whose damnation is just’), it is plain that they 
are punished. For if they who speak it be deserving of vengeance, much more are they who act it, 
but if deserving thereof, it is as having done sin. For it is not man that punishes them, that any one 
should suspect the sentence, but God, that doeth all things righteously. But if they are righteously 
punished, it is unrighteously that they, who make ridicule of us, said what they did. For God did 
and doth everything, that our conversation might shine forth and be upright on every side. 

Let us then not be listless; for so we shall be able to recover the Greeks also from their error. 
But when we are in words lovers of wisdom, but in deeds behave unseemly, with what looks shall 
we face them? with what lips shall we discourse concerning doctrines? For he! will say to each 
of us, How can you that have failed in what is less, claim to teach me about what is greater? you 
who as yet have not learnt that covetousness is a vice, how can you be wise upon the things in 
heaven? But do you know that it is a vice? Then, the charge is the greater, because you transgress 
knowingly. And why speak I of the Greek, for even our laws allow us not to speak thus boldly 
when our life has become abandoned. For to “the sinner,” it says, “saith God, what hast thou to do 
to declare my statutes?” (Ps. 1. 16.) There was a time when the Jews were carried away captive, 
and when the Persians were urgent with them, and called upon them to sing those divine songs unto 
them, they said, “How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” (Ps. cxxxvil. 4.) Now if it 
were un lawful to sing the oracles of God in a strange land, much less might the estranged soul do 
it. For estranged’”® the merciless soul is. If the Law made those who were captives and had become 
slaves to men in a strange land, to sit in silence; much more is it right for those who are slaves to 
sin and are in an alien community (moAttet& 139°) to have a curb upon their mouths. And however 
they had their instruments then. For it says, “Upon the willows in the midst thereof did we hang 
our instruments,” but still they might not sing. And so we also, though we have a mouth and tongue, 
which are instruments of speech, have no right to speak boldly, so long as we be slaves to what is 
more tyrannical than any barbarian, sin. For tell me what have you to say to the Greek, if you 
plunder, and be covetous? will you say, Forsake idolatry, acknowledge God, and draw not near to 
gold and silver? Will he not then make a jest of you, and say, Talk to thyself first in this way? For 
it is not the same thing for a Gentile to practise idolatry, and a Christian to commit this same (4 
mss. om. “same’’) sin. For how are we to draw others away from that idolatry if we draw not 
ourselves away from this? For we are nearer related to ourselves'*® than our neighbor is, and so 
when we persuade not ourselves, how are we to persuade others? For if he that doth not rule well 
over his own house, will not take care of the Church either (1 Tim. iti. 5), how shall he that doth 
not rule even over his own soul be able to set others right? Now do not tell me, that you do not 


1264 i.e. The Greek, see a few lines below. Savile’s punctuation was first corrected by the Benedictines. 
1265 BapBapos, Though this word is not equivalent to Barbarian, it has force enough to give a fitness to the term “merciless.” 
St. Chrysostom excels in these side-strokes, which he so much admires too in the Apostle. 


1266 KAKLOTOG O TPG EXAVTOV XPWHEVOG TH HoXONpi& 139°, etc. Arist. Eth. v. 1. 
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worship an image of gold, but make this clear to me, that you do not do those things which gold 
bids you. For there be different kinds of idolatry, and one holds mammon lord, and another his 
belly his god, and a third some other most baneful lust. But, “you do not sacrifice oxen to them as 
the Gentiles do.” Nay, but what is far worse, you butcher your own soul. But “you do not bow the 
knee and worship.” Nay, but with greater obedience you do all that they command you, whether it 
be your belly, or money, or the tyranny of lust. For this is just what makes Gentiles disgusting, that 
they made gods of our passions; calling lust Venus, and anger Mars, and drunkenness Bacchus. If 
then you do not grave images as did they, yet do you with great eagerness bow under the very same 
passions, when you make the members of Christ members of an harlot, and plunge yourself into 
IN the other deeds of iniquity. (1 Cor. vi. 15.) I therefore exhort you to lay to heart the exceeding 
375 unseemliness hereof, and to flee from idolatry:—for so doth Paul name covetousness—and to flee 
not only covetousness in money, but that in evil desire, and that in clothing, and that in food, and 
that in everything else: since the punishment we shall have to suffer if we obey not God’s laws is 
much severer. For, He says, “the servant that knew his Lord’s will,” and did it not, “shall be beaten 
with many stripes.” (Luke xi. 47.) With a view then to escaping from this punishment, and being 
useful both to others and to ourselves, let us drive out all iniquity from our soul and choose virtue. 
For so shall we attain to the blessings which are to come, whereto may it be granted us all to attain 
by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


Homily VII. 


Rom. III. 9-18 


“What then have we more'*'than they?'*For we have proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they 


are all under sin. As it is written, There is none righteous, no, not one: there is none that 


1267 So St. Chrysostom here and in the next homily, but in both places some mss. (and Vulg. ante Field) had inserted the 
common reading of the text of the N.T. “what then? are we better than they? No, in no wise.” 

1268 The meaning of mpoexdpe8a here is much disputed. What is its subject? Most agree (vs. Olshausen, Reiche) that it is 
Tovdator. Is mpoex. middle or passive? If middle, it may mean (1) Do we hold (a place) before them? Are we superior to them 
(the Gentiles) as respects the condition of sinfulness? So Vulgate (“precellimus”) Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Tholuck, Baur, De 
Wette, Alford, Weiss; or (2) Do we hold before us (any protection)? Have we any excuse or pretext? So Meyer, Godet, Schaff, 
on the ground that (1) is against the admitted advantage of the few (vv. 1, 2). If passive, it can mean (a) Are we held superior to 
them? This is substantially the same as (1) or (b) Are we surpassed by them? This is the sense given in the trans. of the R.V.: 


“Are we in worse case than they?” It connects v. 9 immediately with the special points of v. 1-8. It seems to me that it is better 
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understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God. They are all gone out of the way, they are 
together become unprofitable; there is none that doeth good, no not one. Their throat is an 
open sepulchre; with their tongues have they used deceit; the poison of asps is under their lips; 
whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness: their feet are swift to shed blood: destruction 
and misery are in their ways: and the way of peace have they not known: there is no fear of 
God before their eyes.” 


He had accused the Gentiles, he had accused the Jews; it came next in order to mention the 
righteousness which is by faith. For if the law of nature availed not, and the written Law was of no 
advantage, but both weighed down those that used them not aright, and made it plain that they were 
worthy of greater punishment, then after this the salvation which is by grace was necessary. Speak 
then of it, O Paul, and display it. But as yet he does not venture, as having an eye to the violence 
of the Jews, and so turns afresh to his accusation of them; and first he brings in as accuser, David 
speaking of the same things at length, which Isaiah mentioned all in short compass, so furnishing 
a strong curb for them, so that they might not bound off, nor any of his hearers, while the matters 
of faith were laid open to them, might after this start away; being beforehand safely held down by 
the accusations of the prophets. For there are three excesses which the prophet lays down; he says 
that all of them together did evil, and that they did not do good indifferently with evil, but that they 
followed after wickedness alone, and followed it also with all earnestness. And next that they should 
not say, “What then, if these things were said to others?” he goes on: 

Ver. 19. “Now we know that what things soever the Law saith, it saith to them who are under 
the Law.” 

This then is why, next to Isaiah, who confessedly aimed at them, he brought in David; that he 
might show that these things also belonged to the same subject. For what need was there, he means, 
that a prophet who was sent for your correction should accuse other people. For neither was the 
Law given to any else than you. And for what reason did he not say, we know that what things 
soever the prophet saith, but what things soever the Law saith? It is because Paul uses to call the 
whole Old Testament the Law. And in another place he says, “Do ye not hear the Law, that Abraham 
had two sons?” (Gal. iv. 21, 22.) And here he calls the Psalm the Law!” when he says, ““We know 


that what things soever the Law saith, it saith to them who are under the Law.” Next he shows that 


1270 


I, neither are these things he said merely for accusation’s sake, but that he'*” may again be paving 


376 the way for faith. So close is the relationship of the Old Testament with the New, since even the 


to suppose that he here breaks away from these special objections and recurs to the larger subject. In this view the mpo in compos. 
points back to such passages as i. 18—32; ii. 15 and 17—29. The argument is: “We have established the sinfulness of all; therefore 
we Jews have no advantage in relation to sin, repentance and justification.”—G.B.S. 

1269 The term Law was commonly applied to all the Pentateuch by Jewish writers: but to the Psalms not so. They, however, 
viewed the whole Old Testament as an evolved form of the Law. 


10 So Field with 2 mss: others “that the Word,” one mss. and Vulg. “that the Law.” 
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accusations and reproofs were entirely with a view to this, that the door of faith might open brightly 
upon them that hear it. For since it was the principal bane of the Jews that they were so conceited 
with themselves (which thing he mentioned as he went on, “how that being ignorant of the 
righteousness of God, and going about to establish their own righteousness, they submitted not 
themselves to the righteousness of God’) (Rom. x. 3), the Law and the Prophet by being beforehand 
with them cast down their high thoughts, and laid low their conceit, that being brought to a 
consideration of their own sins, and having emptied out the whole of their unreasonableness, and 
seen themselves in danger of the last extremity, they might with much earnestness run unto Him 
Who offered them the remission of their sins, and accept grace through faith. And this it is then 
which St. Paul hints even here, when he says, 

“Now we know that what things soever the Law saith, it saith to them who are under the Law, 
that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may become guilty before God.” 

Here then he exhibits them as destitute of the boldness of speech which comes of works, and 
only using a parade of words and behaving in a barefaced way. And this is why he uses so literal 
an expression, saying, “that every mouth may be stopped,” so pointing out the barefaced and almost 
uncontrollable pomposity of their language, and that their tongue was now curbed in the strictest 
sense. For as an unsupportable torrent, so had it been borne along. But the prophet stopped it. And 
when Paul saith, “that every mouth may be stopped,” what he means is, not that the reason of their 
sinning was that their mouth might be stopped, but that the reason of their being reproved was that 
they might not commit this very sin in ignorance. “And all the world may become guilty before 
God.” He does not say the Jew, but the whole of mankind.'”” For the phrase, “that every mouth 
may be stopped,” is the language of a person hinting at them, although he has not stated it clearly, 
so as to prevent the language being too harsh. But the words “that all the world may become guilty 
before God,” are spoken at once both of Jews and of Greeks. Now this is no slight thing with a 
view to take down their unreasonableness. Since even here they have no advantage over the Gentiles, 
but are alike given up as far as salvation is concerned. For he would be in strict propriety called a 
guilty person, who cannot help himself to any excuse, but needeth the assistance of another: and 
such was the plight of all of us, in that we had lost the things pertaining to salvation. 

Ver. 20. “For by the Law is the knowledge of sin.” 

He springs upon the Law again, with forbearance however (for what he says is not an accusation 
of it, but of the listlessness of the Jews). Yet nevertheless he has been earnest here with a view (as 
he was going to introduce his discourse about faith) to show its utter feebleness. For if thou boastest 
in the Law, he means, it puts thee to the greater shame: it solemnly parades forth your sins before 
you. Only he does not word it in this harsh way, but again in a subdued tone; “For by the Law is 
the knowledge of sin.” And so the punishment is greater, but'?” that because of the Jew. For the 


veal 1 pvotc, here used probably for the particular nature or kind in question, viz. the human. Somewhat in the same manner 
it is used of individual beings. For the several uses of the term, see Arist. Metaph. 4, where he calls this use metaphorical. 


im mss. “yet not owing to the feebleness of the Law, but to the listlessness of the Jews.” 
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Law accomplished the disclosure of sin to you, but it was your duty then to flee it. Since then you 
have not fled you have pulled the punishment more sorely on yourself, and the good deed of the 
Law has been made to you a supply of greater vengeance. Now then having added to their fear, he 
next brings in the things of grace, as having brought them to a strong desire of the remission of 
their sins, and says, 

Ver. 21. “But now the righteousness of God without the Law is manifested.”!”? 

Here he utters a great thing, and such as needed much proof. For if they that lived in the Law 
not only did not escape punishment, but were even the more weighed down thereby, how without 
the Law is it possible not only to escape vengeance, but even to be justified? For he has here set 

IN down two high points,'*" the being justified, and the obtaining these blessings, without the Law. 
377 And this is why he does not say righteousness simply, but the righteousness of God, so by the 
worthiness of the Person displaying the greater degree of the grace, and the possibility of the 
promise. For to Him all things are possible. And he does not say, “was given,” but “is manifested,” 
so cutting away the accusation of novelty. For that which is manifested, is so as being old, but 
concealed. And it is not this only, but the sequel that shows that this is no recent thing. For after 

saying, “is manifested,” he proceeds: 

“Being witnessed by the Law and the Prophets.” 

Do not be troubled, he means, because it has but now been given, nor be affrighted as though 
at a thing new and strange. For of old both the Law and the Prophets foretold it. And some passages 
he has pointed out in the course of this argument, and some he will shortly, having in what came 
before brought in Habakkuk as saying, “the just shall live by faith” (7. 17), but in what comes after, 
Abraham and David, as themselves also conversing with us about these things. Now the regard 
they had for these persons was great, for one was a patriach and a prophet, and the other a king and 
a prophet: and further the promises about these things had come to both of them. And this is why 
Matthew in the first beginning of his Gospel mentions both of these first, and then brings forward 
in order the forefathers. For after saying, “the Book of the Generation of Jesus Christ” (Matt. i. 1), 


2B With iii. 21begins the great central argument of the epistle: the positive development of the doctrine of justification by 
faith. He had prepared the way for this negatively by showing that all men were sinners and could not hope for justification on 
the condition of obedience to the law of God. This he proved in regard to the Gentiles in 1. 18-32, and in regard to the Jews in 
ii. 1-iii. 20. Having now showed that justification cannot be by law he proceeds to prove that it is by faith. This central argument 
extends to the end of chap. viii. It may be analyzed as follows; (1) General introductory statement iii. 21-31. (2) O.T. proof, iv. 
(3) Consequences of justification, v. 1-11. (4) Universality of the principles of sin and grace, showed by the parallel between 
Adam and Christ, v. 12-21. (5) Objections answered and false inferences refuted, vi. vii. (6) Triumphant conclusion: the 
blessedness of justification, viii. This argument concludes the doctrinal portion of the Epistle so far as the question of justification 
is concerned. Chaps. ix.—xi. treat of the rejection of the Jews and may be considered a kind of doctrinal appendix to the main 
argument. The remaining chaps. (xii.—xvi.) are chiefly practical —G.B.S. 

124 &xpahigh or excellent things; thus Longinus. Or perhaps “terms.” See Arist. Anal. Pr. 1. i. where this use of the word is 


explained. 
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he does not wait after Abraham to name Isaac also and Jacob, but mentions David along with (5 
mss. “after’) Abraham. And what is wonderful indeed is, that he has even set David before Abraham 
speaking on this wise, “the Son of David, the Son of Abraham,” and then begins the catalogue of 
Isaac and Jacob, and all the rest in order. And this is why the Apostle here keeps presenting them 
in turns, and speaks of the righteousness of God being witnessed by the Law and the Prophets. 
Then that no one should say, How are we to be saved without contributing anything at all to the 
object in view? he shows that we also offer no small matter toward this, I mean our faith. Therefore 
after saying, “the righteousness of God,” he adds straightway, “by faith unto all and upon all that 
believe.” 

Here again the Jew is alarmed by his not having anything better than the rest, and being numbered 
with the whole world. Now that he may not feel this, he again lowers him with fear by adding, “For 
there is no difference, for all have sinned.” For tell me not that it is such and such a Greek,!*” such 
and such a Scythian, such and such a Thracian, for all are in the same plight. For even if you have 
received the Law, one thing alone is there which you have learnt from the Law—to know sin, not 
to flee from it. Next, that they may say, “even if we have sinned, still it is not in the same way that 
they did,” he added, “and have come short of the glory of God.” So that even if you have not done 
the same sins as others, still you are alike bereft of the glory, since you belong to those who have 
offended, and he that hath offended belongeth not to such as are glorified, but to such as are put to 
shame. Yet, be not afraid: for the reason of my saying this was not that I might thrust you into 
despair, but that I might show the love of the Lord (Aeondtov) toward man: and so he goes on; 

Ver. 24, 25. “Being justified freely by His grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: 
Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith’’’® in His blood, to declare His 
righteousness.”!?”” 

See by how many proofs he makes good what was said. First, from the worthiness of the person, 
for it is not a man who doeth these things, that He should be too weak for it, but God all-powerful. 
For it is to God, he says, that the righteousness belongs. Again, from the Law and the Prophets. 
For you need not be afraid at hearing the “without the Law,” inasmuch as the Law itself approves 
this. Thirdly, from the sacrifices under the old dispensation. For it was on this ground that he said, 
“In His blood,” to call to their minds those sheep and calves. For if the sacrifices of things without 
reason, he means, cleared from sin, much more would this blood. And he does not say barely 
AutpwWoEews, but MoAVTPWOEWG, entire redemption, to show?’ that we should come no more into 
such slavery. And for this same reason he calls it a propitiation, to show that if the type had such 
force, much more would the reality display the same. But to show again that it was no novel thing 


1215 4 mss. read 6 diva ‘EAAny, etc. for 6 deiva 6 ‘EAATv, making the sense, do not say (in contempt) “such an one is a Greek! 


such an one a Scythian!” etc. 


1216 So Sav. Mor. Ben., against the mss. and the Ed. of Verona, which omits these words. 
ea v. 26, 3 P. mss. év 1 viv Kapa. 
128 4 mss. add, “to show that this was so brought about.” 
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or recent, he says, “fore-ordained” (Auth. Version marg.); and by saying God “fore-ordained,” and 
iN showing that the good deed is the Father’s, he showeth it to be the Son’s also. For the Father 
378 “fore-ordained,” but Christ in His own blood wrought the whole aright. 

“To declare His righteousness.” What is declaring of righteousness? Like the declaring of His 
riches, not only for Him to be rich Himself, but also to make others rich, or of life, not only that 
He is Himself living, but also that He makes the dead to live; and of His power, not only that He 
is Himself powerful, but also that He makes the feeble powerful. So also is the declaring of His 
righteousness not only that He is Himself righteous, but that He doth also make them that are filled 
with the putrefying sores (kataoanévtac) of sin suddenly righteous. And it is to explain this, viz. 
what is “declaring,” that he has added, “That He might be just, and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus.” Doubt not then: for it is not of works, but of faith: and shun not the righteousness 
of God, for it is a blessing in two ways; because it is easy, and also open to all men. And be not 
abashed and shamefaced. For if He Himself openly declareth (€vSeixvutat) Himself to do so, and 
He, so to say, findeth a delight and a pride therein, how comest thou to be dejected and to hide thy 
face at what thy Master glorieth in? Now then after raising his hearers expectations by saying that 
what had taken place was a declaring of the righteousness of God, he next by fear urges him on 
that is tardy and remissful about coming; by speaking as follows: 

“On account of the relaxing’’” of sins that were before.” Do you see how often he keeps 
reminding them of their transgressions? Before, he did it by saying, “through the Law is the 
knowledge of sin;” and after by saying, “that all have sinned,” but here in yet stronger language. 
For he does not say for the sins, but, “for the relaxing,” that is, the deadness. For there was no 
longer any hope of recovering health, but as the paralyzed body needed the hand from above, so 
doth the soul which hath been deadened. And what is indeed worse, a thing which he sets down as 
a charge, and points out that it is a greater accusation. Now what is this? That the last state was 
incurred in the forbearance of God. For you cannot plead, he means, that you have not enjoyed 
much forbearance and goodness. But the words “‘at this time” are those of one who is pointing out 
the greatness of the power (Sav. forbearance) and love toward man. For after we had given all over, 
(he would say,) and it were time to sentence us, and the evils were waxed great and the sins were 
in their full, then He displayed His own power, that thou mightest learn how great is the abundancy 
of righteousness with Him. For this, had it taken place at the beginning, would not have had so 
wonderful and unusual an appearance as now, when every sort of cure was found unavailing. 

Ver. 27. “Where is boasting then? it is excluded,” he says. “By what law? of works? Nay, but 
by the law of faith.” 

Paul is at great pains to show that faith is mighty to a degree which was never even fancied of 
the Law. For after he had said that God justifieth man by faith, he grapples with the Law again. 


129 mdapeotv. Our translation cannot be kept without losing St. Chrysostom’s meaning. He takes this word in a medical sense, 
for the cessation of vital energy. It was sometimes used thus, or for paralysis. It does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament; 


the usual word for remission is dpeotc. 
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And he does not say, where then are the well doings of the Jews? where their righteous dealing? 
but, “where is then the boasting?” so taking every opportunity of showing, that they do but use 
great words, as though they had somewhat more than others, and have no work to show. And after 
saying, “Where then is the boasting?” he does not say, it is put out of sight and hath come to an 
end, but “it is excluded,” which word rather expresses unseasonableness; since the reason for it is 
no more. For as when the judgment is come they that would repent have not any longer the season 
for it, thus now the sentence being henceforth passed, and all being upon the point of perishing, 
and He being at hand Who by grace would break these terrors, they had no longer the season for 
making a plea of amelioration wrought by the Law. For if it were right to strengthen themselves 
upon these things, it should have been before His coming. But now that He who should save by 


1280 was taken from them. For since all were convicted, 


faith was come, the season for those efforts 
He therefore saveth by grace. And this is why He is come but now, that they may not say, as they 
would had He come at the first, that it was possible to be saved by the Law and by our own labors 
and well-doings. To curb therefore this their effrontery, He waited a long time: so that after they 
were by every argument clearly convicted of inability to help themselves, He then saved them by 
His grace. And for this reason too when he had said above, “To declare His righteousness,” he 
added, “at this time.” If any then were to gainsay, they do the same as if a person who after 
committing great sins was unable to defend himself in court, but was condemned and going to be 
IN punished, and then being by the royal pardon forgiven, should have the effrontery after his 
379 forgiveness to boast and say that he had done no sin. For before the pardon came, was the time to 
prove it: but after it came he would no longer have the season for boasting. And this happened in 
the Jews’ case. For since they had been traitors to themselves, this was why He came, by His very 
coming doing away their boasting. For he who saith that he is a “teacher of babes, and maketh his 
boast in the Law,” and styles himself “an instructor of the foolish,” if alike with them he needed a 
teacher and a Saviour, can no longer have any pretext for boasting. For if even before this, the 
circumcision was made uncircumcision, much rather was it now, since it is cast out from both 
periods. But after saying that “it was excluded,” he shows also, how. How then does he say it was 
excluded? “By what law? of works? Nay, but by the law of faith.” See he calls the faith also a law 
delighting to keep to the names, and so allay the seeming novelty. But what is the “law of faith?” 
It is, being saved by grace. Here he shows God’s power, in that He has not only saved, but has even 
justified, and led them to boasting,'**' and this too without needing works, but looking for faith 
only. And in saying this he attempts to bring the Jew who has believed to act with moderation, and 
to calm him that hath not believed, in such way as to draw him on to his own view. For he that has 
been saved, if he be high-minded in that he abides by the Law, will be told that he himself has 
stopped his own mouth, himself has accused himself, himself has renounced claims to his own 


1280 Or “pleading the same.” 
1281 The term xavyaoOan, here rendered boasting, is used in a good sense also, and sometimes rendered glorying in our Version. 


See Rom. v. 2, 3, 11; xv. 17; 1 Cor. i. 31; 2 Cor. x. 17; xii. 9; Gal. vi. 4 and 14; Phil. iii. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 19; James i. 9, etc. 
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salvation, and has excluded boasting. But he that hath not believed again, being humbled by these 
same means, will be capable of being brought over to the faith. Do you see how great faith’s 
preéminence is? How it hath removed us from the former things, not even allowing us to boast of 
them? 

Ver. 28. “Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the Law.” 

When he had shown that by faith they were superior to the Jews, then he goes on with great 
confidence to discourse upon it also, and what seemed therein to annoy he again heals up. For these 
two things were what confused the Jews; one, if it were possible for men, who with works were 
not saved, to be saved without them, and another, if it were just for the uncircumcised to enjoy the 
same blessings with those, who had during so long a period been nurtured in the Law; which last 
confused them more by far than the former. And on this ground having proved the former, he goes 
on to the other next, which perplexed the Jews so far, that they even complained on account of this 
position against Peter after they believed. What does he say then? “Therefore we conclude, that by 
faith a man is justified.” He does not say, a Jew, or one under the Law, but after leading forth his 
discourse into a large room, and opening the doors of faith to the world, he says ““a man,” the name 
common to our race. And then having taken occasion from this, he meets an objection not set down. 
For since it was likely that the Jews, upon hearing that faith justifieth every man, would take it ill 
and feel offended, he goes on, 

Ver. 29. “Is He the God of the Jews only?” 

As if he said, On what foot does it then seem to you amiss that every man should be saved? Is 
God partial? So showing from this, that in wishing to flout the Gentiles, they are rather offering an 
insult to God’s glory, if, that is, they would not allow Him to be the God of all. But if He is of all, 
then He taketh care of all; and if He care for all, then He saveth all alike by faith. And this is why 
he says, “Is He the God of the Jews only? is He not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also.” 
For He is not partial as the fables of the Gentiles (cf. Ov. Tr. I. it. 5. sqq) are, but common to all, 
and One. And this is why he goes on, 

Ver. 30. “Seeing it is one God.” 

That is, the same is the Master of both these and those. But if you tell me of the ancient state 
of things, then too the dealings of Providence were shared by both, although in diverse ways. For 
as to thee was given the written law, so to them was the natural; and they came short in nothing, 
if, that is, only they were willing, but were even able to surpass thee. And so he proceeds, with an 
allusion to this very thing, “Who shall justify the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision 
through faith,” so reminding them of what he said before about uncircumcision and circumcision, 
whereby he showed that there was no difference.'** But if then there was no difference, much less 


ioe) Field omits “there was no difference;” but most mss. have the words; and at any rate they must be supplied. 
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is there any now. And this accordingly he now establishes upon still clearer grounds, and so 
demonstrates, that either of them stand alike in need of faith. 
bs Ver. 31. “Do we then,” he says, “make void the Law through faith? God forbid: yea, we establish 
380 the Law.” 

Do you see his varied and unspeakable judgment? For the bare use of the word “establish” 
shows that it was not then standing, but was worn out (kataAeAvpevov). And note also Paul’s 
exceeding power, and how superabundantly he maintains what he wishes. For here he shows that 
the faith, so far from doing any disparagement to the “Law,” even assists it, as it on the other hand 
paved the way for the faith. For as the Law itself before bore witness to it (for he saith, “being 
witnessed by the Law and the Prophets”), so here this establisheth that, now that it is unnerved. 
And how did it establish? he would say. What was the object of the Law and what the scope of all 
its enactments? Why, to make man righteous. But this it had no power to do. “For all,” it says, 
“have sinned:” but faith when it came accomplished it. For when a man is once a believer, he is 
straightway justified. The intention then of the Law it did establish, and what all its enactments 
aim after, this hath it brought to a consummation. Consequently it has not disannulled, but perfected 
it. Here then three points he has demonstrated; first, that without the Law it is possible to be justified; 
next, that this the Law could not effect; and, that faith is not opposed to the Law. For since the chief 
cause of perplexity to the Jews was this, that the faith seemed to be in opposition to it, he shows 
more than the Jew wishes, that so far from being contrary, it is even in close alliance and codperation 
with it, which was what they especially longed to hear proved. 

But since after this grace, whereby we were justified, there is need also of a life suited to it, let 
us show an earnestness worthy the gift. And show it we shall, if we keep with earnestness charity, 
the mother of good deeds. Now charity is not bare words, or mere ways of speaking (1pooprjoEtc) 
to men, but a taking care (npootaoia) of them, and a putting forth of itself by works, as, for instance, 
by relieving poverty, lending one’s aid to the sick, rescuing from dangers, to stand by them that be 
in difficulties, to weep with them that weep, and to rejoice with them that rejoice. (Rom. xii. 15.) 
For even this last is a part of charity. And yet this seems a little thing, to be rejoicing with them 
that rejoice: nevertheless it is exceedingly great, and requireth for it the spirit of true wisdom. And 
we may find many that perform the more irksome part (me1kpdtepov), and yet want vigor for this. 
For many weep with them that weep, but still do not rejoice with them that rejoice, but are in tears 
when others rejoice; now this comes of grudging and envy. The good deed then of rejoicing when 
our brother rejoices is no small one, but even greater than the other: and haply not only greater than 
weeping with them that weep, but even than standing by them that are in danger. There are many, 
at all events, that have shared danger with men in danger, but were cut to the heart when they came 
into honor. So great is the tyranny of a grudging spirit! And yet the one is a thing of toils and labors, 
and this of choice and temper only. Yet at the same time many that have endured the harder task 
have not accomplished the one easier than it, but pine and consume away when they see others in 
honor, when a whole Church is benefited, by doctrine, or in any other fashion. And what can be 
worse than this? For such an one doth not any more fight with his brother, but with the will of God. 
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Now consider this, and be rid of the disease: and even if you be unwilling to set your neighbor free, 
at least set yourself free from these countless evils. Why do you carry war into your own thoughts? 
Why fill your soul with trouble? why work up a storm? why turn things upside down? How will 
you be able, in this state of mind, to ask forgiveness of sins? For if those that allow not the things 
done against themselves to pass, neither doth He forgive, what forgiveness shall He grant to those 
who go about to injure those that have done them no injury? For this is a proof of the utmost 
wickedness. Men of this kind are fighting with the Devil, against the Church, and haply even worse 
than he. For him one can be on one’s guard against. But these cloaking themselves under the mask 
of friendliness, secretly kindle the pile, throwing themselves the first into the furnace, and laboring 
under a disease not only unfit for pity, but even such as to meet with much ridicule. For why is it, 
tell me, that thou art pale and trembling and standing in fear? What evil has happened? Is it that 
thy brother is in honor, and looked up to, and in esteem? Why, thou oughtest to make chaplets, and 
rejoice, and glorify God, that thine own member is in honor and looked up to! But art thou pained 
that God is glorified?'**? Seest thou to what issue the war tends? But, some will say, it is not because 
God is glorified, but because my brother is. Yet through him the glory ascendeth up to God: and 
so will the war from thee do also. But it is not this, he will say, that grieves me, for I should wish 
IN God to be glorified by me. Well then! rejoice at thy brother’s being in honor, and then glorified is 
381 God again through thee also; and'* all will say, Blessed be God that hath His household so minded, 
wholly freed from envy, and rejoicing together at one another’s goods! And why do I speak of thy 
brother? for if he were thy foe and enemy, and God were glorified through him, a friend shouldest 
thou make of him for this reason. But thou makest thy friend an enemy because God is glorified 
by his being in honor. And were any one to heal thy body when in evil plight, though he were an 
enemy, thou wouldest count him thenceforward among the first of thy friends: and dost thou reckon 
him that gladdens the countenance of Christ’s Body, that is, the Church, and is thy friend, to be yet 
an enemy? How else then couldest thou show war against Christ? For this cause, even if a man do 
miracles, have celibacy to show, and fasting, and lying on the bare ground, and doth by this virtue 
advance even to the angels, yet shall he be most accursed of all, while he has this defect, and shall 
be a greater breaker of the Law than the adulterer, and the fornicator, and the robber, and the violator 
of supulchres. And, that no one may condemn this language of hyperbole, I should be glad to put 
this question to you. If any one were come with fire and mattock, and were destroying and burning 
this House, and digging down this Altar, would not each one of those here stone him with stones 
as accursed and a law-breaker? What then, if one were to bring a flame yet more consuming than 
that fire, I mean envy, that doth not ruin the buildings of stone nor dig down an Altar of gold, but 
subverteth and scornfully marreth what is far more precious than either walls or Altar, the Teachers’ 
building, what sufferance would he deserve? For let no one tell me, that he has often endeavored 
and been unable: for it is from the spirit that the actions are judged. For Saul did kill David, even 


1283 4 mss. add what madness doth not this exceed? 


1284 4 mss. for “and” have “for when thou art so disposed toward thy brother.” 
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though he did not hit him. (1 Sam. xix. 10.) Tell me, dost thou not perceive that thou art plotting 
against the sheep of Christ when thou warrest with His Shepherd? those sheep for whom also Christ 
shed His Blood, and bade us both to do and to suffer all things? Dost thou not remind thyself that 
thy Master sought thy glory and not His own, but thou art seeking not that of thy Master but thine 
own? And yet if thou didst see His then thou wouldst have obtained thine own also. But by seeking 
thine own before His, thou wilt not ever gain even this. 

What then will be the remedy? Let us all join in prayer, and let us lift up our voice with one 
accord in their behalf as for those possessed, for indeed these are more wretched than they, inasmuch 
as their madness is of choice. For this affliction needeth prayer and much entreaty. For if he that 
loveth not his brother, even though he empty out his money, yea, and have the glory of martyrdom, 
is no whit advantaged; consider what punishment the man deserves who even wars with him that 
hath not wronged him in anything; he is even worse than the Gentiles: for if to love them that love 
us does not let us have any advantage over them, in what grade shall he be placed, tell me, that 
envieth them that love him? For envying is even worse than warring; since he that warreth, when 
the cause of the war is at an end, puts an end to his hatred also: but the grudger would never become 
a friend. And the one shows an open kind of battle, the other a covert: and the one often has a 
reasonable cause to assign for the war, the other, nothing else but madness, and a Satanic spirit. To 
what then is one to compare a soul of this kind? to what viper? to what asp? to what canker-worm? 
to what scorpion? since there is nothing so accursed or so pernicious as a soul of this sort. For it is 
this, it is this, that hath subverted the Churches, this that hath gendered the heresies, this it was that 
armed a brother’s hand, and made his right hand to be dipped in the blood of the righteous, and 
plucked away the laws of nature, and set open the gates for death, and brought that curse into action, 
and suffered not that wretch to call to mind either the birth-pangs, or his parents, or anything else, 
but made him so furious, and led him to such a pitch of phrenzy, that even when God exhorted him 
and said, “Unto thee shall be his recourse,!** and thou shalt rule over him” (Gen. iv. 7, LXX.); he 
did not even then give in. Yet did He both forgive him the fault, and make his brother subject to 
him: but his complaint is so incurable, that even if thousands of medicines are applied, it keeps 
sloughing with its own corruption. For wherefore art thou so vexed, thou most miserable of men? 
Is it because God hath had honor shown Him? Nay, this would show a Satanical spirit. Is it then 
because thy brother outstrips thee in good name? As for that, it is open to thee in turn to outstrip 

N\ him. And so, if thou wouldest be a conqueror, kill not, destroy not, but let him abide still, that the 
382 material for the struggle may be preserved, and conquer him living. For in this way thy crown had 
been a glorious one; but by thus destroying thou passest a harder sentence of defeat upon thyself. 

But a grudging spirit hath no sense of all this. And what ground hast thou to covet glory in such 
solitude? for those were at that time the only inhabitants of the earth. Still even then this restrained 


1285 dmootpogn, “turning away,” some read Entotpogn, as Cyr. Al. Glaph. ad. loc. who speaks of the émootpogn or turning 
away of God’s face from Cain; but to render it thus here is inconsistent with Gen. iii. 16, and with St. Chrysostom’ s interpretation 


in Gen. iv. Hom. xix. which illustrates several expressions here. 
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him not, but he cast away all from his mind, and stationed himself in the ranks of the devil; for he 
it was who then led the war upon Cain’s side. For inasmuch as it was not enough for him that man 
had become liable to death, by the manner of the death he tried to make the tragedy still greater, 
and persuaded him to become a fratricide. For he was urgent and in travail to see the sentence 
carried into effect, as never satisfied with our ills. As if any one who had got an enemy in prison, 
and saw him under sentence, were to press, before he was out of the city, to see him butchered 
within it, and would not wait even the fitting time, so did the devil then, though he had heard that 
man must return to earth, travail with desire to see something worse, even a son dying before his 
father, and a brother destroying a brother, and a premature and violent slaughter. See you what 
great service envy hath done him? how it hath filled the insatiate spirit of the devil, and hath prepared 
for him a table great as he desired to see? 

Let us then escape from the disease; for it is not possible, indeed it is not, to escape from the 
fire prepared for the devil, unless we get free from this sickness. But free we shall get to be if we 
lay to mind how Christ loved us, and also how He bade us love one another. Now what love did 
He show for us? His precious Blood did He shed for us when we were enemies, and had done the 
greatest wrong to Him. This do thou also do in thy brother’s case (for this is the end of His saying 
‘““A new commandment I give unto you, That ye so’*** love one another as I have loved you”) (John 
xiii. 34); or rather even so the measure does not come to a stand. For it was in behalf of His enemies 
that He did this. And are you unwilling to shed your blood for your brother? Why then dost thou 
even shed his blood, disobeying the commandment even to reversing it? Yet what He did was not 
as a due: but you, if you do it, are but fulfilling a debt. Since he too, who, after receiving the ten 
thousand talents, demanded the hundred pence, was punished not merely for the fact that he 
demanded them, but because even by the kindness done him he had not become any better, and did 
not even follow where his Lord had begun, or remit the debt. For on the part of the servant the thing 
done was but a debt after all, if it had been done. For all things that we do, we do towards the 
payment of a debt. And this is why Himself said, “When ye have done all, say, We are unprofitable 
servants, we have done that which was our duty to do.” (Luke xvii. 10.) If then we display charity, 
if we give our goods to them that need, we are fulfilling a debt; and that not only in that it was He 
who first began the acts of goodness, but because it is His goods that we are distributing if we 
ever'**’ do give. Why then deprive thyself of what He willeth thee to have the right of? For the 
reason why He bade thee give them to another was that thou mightest have them thyself. For so 
long as thou hast them to thyself even thou thyself hast them not. But when thou hast given to 
another, then hast thou received them thyself. What charm then will do as much as this? Himself 
poured forth His Blood for His enemies: but we not even money for our benefactor. He did so with 
His Blood that was His own: we will not even with money that is not ours. He did it before us, we 
not even after His example. He did it for our salvation, we will not do it even for our own advantage. 


1286 oUtwe¢ and éyw are not in the text in St. John. 1 ms. (Bodl.) here omits oUtwe. 
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For He is not to have any advantage from our love toward man, but the whole gain accrueth unto 
us. For this is the very reason why we are bidden to give away our goods, that we may not be thrown 
out of them. For as a person who gives a little child money and bids him hold it fast, or give it the 
servant to keep, that it may not be for whoever will to snatch it away, so also doth God. For He 
says, Give to him that needeth, lest some one should snatch it away from thee, as an informer, for 
instance, or a calumniator, or a thief, or, after all these are avoided, death. For so long as thou 
holdest it thyself, thou hast no safe hold of it. But if thou givest it Me through the poor, I keep it 
all for thee exactly, and in fit season will return it with great increase. For it is not to take it away 
that I receive it, but to make it a larger amount and to keep it more exactly, that I may have it 
preserved for you against that time, in which there is no one to lend or to pity. What then can be 
more hard-hearted, than if we, after such promises, cannot make up our minds to lend to him? Yes, 
IN it is for this that we go before Him destitute and naked and poor, not having the things committed 
383 to our charge, because we do not deposit them with Him who keepeth them more exactly than any. 
And for this we shall be most severely punished. For when we are charged with it, what shall we 
be able to say about the loss of them?'’** what pretext to put forward? what defence? For what 
reason is there why you did not give? Do you disbelieve that you will receive it again? And how 
can this be reasonable? For He that hath given to one that hath not given, how shall He not much 
rather give after He has received? Does the sight of them please you? Well then, give much the 
more for this reason, that you may there be the more delighted, when no one can take them from 
you. Since now if you keep them, you will even suffer countless evils. For as a dog, so doth the 
devil leap upon them that are rich, wishing to snatch from them, as from a child that holdeth a sippet 
or a cake. Let us then give them to our Father, and if the devil see this done, he will certainly 
withdraw: and when he has withdrawn, then will the Father safely give them all to thee, when he 
cannot trouble, in that world to come. For now surely they that be rich differ not from little children 
that are troubled by dogs, while all are barking round them, tearing and pulling; not men only, but 
ignoble affections; as gluttony, drunkenness, flattery, uncleanness of every kind. And when we 
have to lend, we are very anxious about those that give much, and look particularly for those that 
are frank dealers. But here we do the opposite. For God, Who dealeth frankly, and giveth not one 
in the hundred, but a hundred-fold, we desert, and those who will not return us even the capital, 
these we seek after. For what return will our belly make us, that consumeth the larger share of our 
goods? Dung and corruption. Or what will vainglory? Envy and grudging. Or what nearness? Care 
and anxiety. Or what uncleanness? Hell and the venomous worm! For these are the debtors of them 
that be rich, who pay this interest upon the capital, evils at present, and dreadful things in expectation. 
Shall we then lead to these, pray, with such punishment for interest, and shall we not trust the same 
to Christ (4 mss. om. td) Who holdeth forth unto us heaven, immortal life, blessings unutterable? 
And what excuse shall we have? For how comest thou not to give to Him, who will assuredly return, 
and return in greater abundance? Perhaps it is because it is so long before He repays. Yet surely 


1288 Savile, “about our own self-destruction,” mepi tijg dmwAEtac Exvtov, but the mss. avt@v, which makes better sense. 
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He repays even here. For He is true which saith, “Seek the kingdom of heaven, and all these things 
shall be added to you.” (Matt. vi. 33.) Seest thou this extreme munificence? Those goods, He says, 
have been stored up for thee, and are not diminishing: but these here I give by way of increase and 
surplus. But, besides all this, the very fact of its being so long before thou wilt receive it, does but 
make thy riches the greater: since the interest is more. 

For in the case of those who have money lent them, we see that this is what the lenders do, 
lending, that is, with greater readiness to those who refund a long time after. For he that straightway 
repays the whole, cuts off the progression of the interest, but he that keeps possession of it for a 
longer time, makes also the gain from it greater. Shall we then, while in man’s case we are not 
offended at the delay, but even use artifices to make it greater, in the case of God be so little-minded, 
as on this very ground to be backward and to retract? And yet, as I said, He both giveth here, and 
along with the reason mentioned, as planning also some other greater advantage to us, He there 
keepeth the whole in store. For the abundance of what is given, and the excellency of that gift, 
transcends this present worthless life. Since in this perishable and doomed body there is not even 
the possibility of receiving those unfading crowns; nor in our present state, perturbed and full of 
trouble, and liable to many changes as it is, of attaining to that unchangeable unperturbed lot.'** 
Now you, if any one were to owe you gold, and while you were staying in a foreign country, and 
had neither servants, nor any means to convey it across to the place of your abode, were to promise 
to pay you the loan, would beseech him in countless ways to have it paid down not in the foreign 
land, but at home rather. But do you think right to receive those spiritual and unutterable things in 
this world? Now what madness this would show! For if you receive them here, you must have them 
corruptible to a certainty; but if you wait for that time, He will repay you them incorruptible and 
unalloyed. If you receive here, you have gotten lead; but if there, tried gold. Still He does not even 
deprive thee of the goods of this life. For along with that promise He has placed another also, to 
the following effect, That every one that loveth the things of the world to come, shall receive “‘an 
hundred-fold in this life present, and shall inherit eternal life.” (Matt. xix. 29.) If then we do not 

IN receive the hundred-fold, it is ourselves that are to blame for not lending to Him Who can give so 
384 much, for all who have given have received much, even though they gave but little. For what great 
thing, tell me, did Peter give? was it not a net that was broken (Luke v. 6, 11), and a rod and a hook 

only? Yet still God opened to him the houses of the world, and spread before him land and sea, 

and all men invited him to their possessions. Or rather they sold what was their own, and brought 

it to their’? feet, not so much as putting it into their hands, for they dared not, so great was the 

honor they paid him, as well as their profuseness. But he was Peter, you will say! And what of this? 

O man! For it was not Peter only to whom He made this promise, neither said He, Thou, O Peter, 

only art to receive an hundred-fold, but “every one whosoever hath left houses or brethren shall 
receive an hundredfold.” For it is not distinction of persons that He recognizes, but actions that are 


1289 Ame, which may mean “rest.” 
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rightly done. But a circle of little ones is round about me, one will say, and I am desirous of leaving 
them with a good fortune.'””! Why then do we make them paupers? For if you leave them everything, 
you are still committing your goods to a trust that may deceive you. But if you leave God their 
joint-heir and guardian, you have left them countless treasures. For as when we avenge ourselves 
God assisteth us not, but when we leave it to Him, more than we expect comes about; so in the case 
of goods, if we take thought about them ourselves, He will withdraw from any providence over 
them, but if we cast all upon Him, He will place both them and our children in all safety. And why 
art thou amazed that this should be so with God? for even with men one may see this happening. 
For if you do not when dying invite any of your relatives to the care of your children, it often 
happens, that one who is abundantly willing feels reluctancy, and is too modest to spring to the 
task of his own accord. But if you cast the care upon him, as having had a very great honor shown 
him, he will in requital make very great returns. If then thou wouldest leave thy children much 
wealth, leave them God’s care. For He Who, without thy having done anything, gave thee a soul, 
and formed thee a body, and granted thee life, when He seeth thee displaying such munificence 
and distributing their goods to Himself along with them, must surely open to them every kind of 
riches. For if Elijah after having been nourished with a little meal, since he saw that that woman 
honored him above her children, made threshing-floors and oil-presses appear in the little hut of 
the widow, consider what loving caring the Lord of Elijah will display! Let us then not consider 
how to leave our children rich, but how to leave them virtuous. For if they have the confidence of 
riches, they will not mind aught besides, in that they have the means screening the wickedness of 
their ways in their abundant riches. But if they find themselves devoid of the comfort to be got 
from that source, they will do all so as by virtue to find themselves abundant consolation for their 
poverty. Leave them then no riches that you may leave them virtue. For it is unreasonable in the 
extreme, not to make them, whilst we are alive, lords of all our goods, yet after we are dead to give 
the easy nature of youth full exemption from fear. And yet while we are alive we shall have power 
to call them to good account, and to sober and bridle them, if they make an ill use of their goods: 
but if after we are dead we afford them, at the time of the loss of ourselves, and their own 
youthfulness, that power which wealth gives, endless are the precipices into which we shall thrust 
those unfortunate and miserable creatures, so heaping fuel upon flame, and letting oil drop into a 
fierce furnace. And so, if you would leave them rich and safe withal, leave God a debtor to them, 
and deliver the bequest to them into His hands. For if they receive the money themselves, they will 
not know even who to give it to, but will meet with many designing and unfeeling people. But if 
thou beforehand puttest it out to interest with God, the treasure henceforward remains unassailable, 
and great is the facility wherewith that repayment will be made. For God is well pleased at repaying 
us what He oweth, and both looks with a more favorable eye upon those who have lent to Him, 
than on those who have not; and loveth those the most to whom He oweth the most. And so, if thou 
wouldest have Him for thy Friend continually, make Him thy Debtor to a large amount. For there 


1 See St. Cypr. Of works and alms, c. 15: Treatises, pp. 243, 244, O.T. 
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is no lender so pleased at having those that owe to him, as Christ (6 mss. God) is rejoiced at having 
those that lend to Him. And such as He oweth nothing to, He fleeth from; but such as He oweth to, 
He even runneth unto. Let us then use all means to get Him for our Debtor; for this is the season 
for loans, and He is now in want. If then thou givest not unto Him now, He will not ask of thee 
after thy departing hence. For it is here that He thirsteth, here that He is an hungered. He thirsteth, 
since He thirsteth after thy salvation; and it is for this that He even begs; for this that He even goeth 
IN about naked, negotiating immortal life for thee. Do not then neglect Him; since it is not to be 
385 nourished that He wishes, but to nourish; it is not to be clothed, but to clothe and to accoutre thee 
with the golden garment, the royal robe. Do you not see even the more attached sort of physicians, 
when they are washing the sick, wash themselves also, though they need it not? In the same way 
He also doth all for the sake of thee who art sick. For this reason also He uses no force in demanding, 
that He may make thee great returns: that thou mayest learn that it is not because He is in need that 
He asketh of thee, but that He may set right that thou needest. For this reason too He comes to thee 
in a lowly guise, and with His right hand held forth. And if thou givest Him a farthing, He turneth 
not away: and even if thou rejectest Him, He departeth not but cometh again to thee. For He 
desireth,'*”” yea desireth exceedingly, our salvation: let us then think scorn of money, that we may 
not be thought scorn of by Christ. Let us think scorn of money, even with a view to obtain the 
money itself. For if we keep it here, we shall lose it altogether both here and hereafter. But if we 
distribute it with abundant expenditure, we shall enjoy in each life abundant wealthiness. He then 
that would become rich, let him become poor, that he may be rich. Let him spend that he may 
collect, let him scatter that he may gather. But if this is novel and paradoxical, look to the sower, 
and consider, that he cannot in any other way gather more together, save by scattering what he hath 
and, letting go of what is at hand. Let us now sow and till the Heaven, that we may reap with great 
abundance, and obtain everlasting goods, through the grace and love toward man, etc. 


Homily VIII. 
Rom. IV. 1, 2 
“What shall we then say that Abraham, our father as pertaining to the flesh, hath found? For if 
Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof to glory; but not before God.” 


He had said (5 mss. eimev), that the world had become guilty before God, and that all had sinned, 
and that boasting was excluded, and that it was impossible to be saved otherwise than by faith. He 
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is now intent upon showing that this salvation, so far from being matter of shame, was even the 
cause of a bright glory, and a greater than that through works. For since the being saved, yet with 
shame, had somewhat of dejection in it, he next takes away this suspicion too. And indeed he has 
hinted at the same already, by calling it not barely salvation, but “righteousness. Therein” (he says) 
“is the righteousness of God revealed.” (Rom. 1. 17.) For he that is saved as a righteous man has a 
confidence accompanying his salvation. And he calls it not “righteousness” only, but also the setting 
forth of the righteousness of God. But God is set forth in things which are glorious and shining, 
and great. However, he nevertheless draws support for this from what he is at present upon, and 
carries his discourse forward by the method of question. And this he is always in the habit of doing 
both for clearness sake, and for the sake of confidence in what is said. Above, for instance, he did 
it, where he says, “What advantage then hath the Jew?” (ib. i11. 1.) and, “What then have we more 
than they?”!”*? (ib. 9) and again, “where then is boasting? it is excluded” (Rom. iii. 27): and here, 
“what then shall we say that Abraham our father?” etc. Now since the Jews kept turning over and 
over the fact, that the Patriarch, and friend of God, was the first to receive circumcision, he wishes 
to show, that it was by faith that he too was justified. And this was quite a vantage ground to insist 
upon (mepiovoia vikns MoAAts). For for a person who had no works, to be justified by faith, was 
nothing unlikely. But for a person richly adorned with good deeds, not to be made just from hence, 
but from faith, this is the thing to cause wonder, and to set the power of faith in a strong light. And 
this is why he passes by all the others, and leads his discourse back to this man. And he calls him 
“father, as pertaining to the flesh,” to throw them out of the genuine relationship (ovyyevetac 
N yvnotac) to him, and to pave the Gentiles’ way to kinsmanship'™ with him. And then he says, “For 
386 if Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof to glory: but not before God.” After saying 
that God “justified the circumcision by faith and the uncircumcision through faith,” and making 
the same sufficiently sure in what he said before, he now proves it by Abraham more clearly than 
he promised, and pitches the battle for faith against works, and makes this righteous man the subject 
of the whole struggle; and that not without special meaning. Wherefore also he sets him up very 
high by calling him “forefather,” and putting a constraint upon them to comply with him in all 
points. For, Tell me not, he would say, about the Jews, nor bring this man or that before me. For I 
will go up to the very head of all, and the source whence circumcision took its rise. For “if Abraham,” 
he says, “was justified by works, he hath whereof to glory: but not before God.”!””? What is here 


123 Rom. iii. 9, ti obv mpokatéxopev mEpioodv; as 2 mss. of Matt. read at the beginning of the last Homily. So too some mss. 
of the text, and the Syriac version. 

124 ayxiotetav, which the orators use for right of inheritance as next of kin. See verses 13, 14; c. viii. 17; ix. 8; Gal. iii. 7, 
15, 16, 18; Heb. ix. 16, 26; which renders it probable that there is reference to the death of Christ, (see Rev. xiii. 8.) and so to 
the idea of “Testament,” in the Ep. to the Galatians. 

1295 St. Chrysostom understands mpd¢ tov Oedv not “as claiming credit with God,” but “glorying in reference to God,” in 


which He has a share. He takes the argument to be, “If Abraham was justified by works he hath not whereof to glory before 
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said is not plain, and so one must make it plainer. For there are two “gloryings,” one of works, and 
one of faith. After saying then, “if he was justified by works, he hath whereof to glory; but not 
before God;” he points out that he might have whereof to glory from faith also,'””° yea and much 
greater reason for it. For the great power of Paul is especially displayed in this, that he turns what 
is objected to the other side, and shows that what seemed rather to be on the side of salvation by 
works, viz. glorying or boldness of claim (mappnoideo8ar) belonged much more truly to that by 
faith. For he that glorieth in his works has his own labors to put forward: but he that finds his honor 
in having faith in God, has a much greater ground for glorying to show, in that it is God that he 
glorifieth and magnifieth. For those things which the nature of the visible world tells him not of, 
in receiving these by faith in Him, he at once displays sincere love towards Him, and heralds His 
power clearly forth. Now this is the character of the noblest soul, and the philosophic’”’ spirit, and 
lofty mind. For to abstain from stealing and murdering is trifling sort of acquirement, but to believe 
that it is possible for God to do things impossible requires a soul of no mean stature, and earnestly 
affected towards Him; for this is a sign of sincere love. For he indeed honors God, who fulfils the 
commandments, but he doth so in a much greater degree who thus followeth wisdom (@iAoc0@o)v) 
by his faith. The former obeys Him, but the latter receives that opinion of Him which is fitting, and 
glorifies Him, and feels wonder at Him more than that evinced by works. For that glorying pertains 
to him that does aright, but this glorifieth God, and lieth wholly in Him. For he glorieth at conceiving 
great things concerning Him, which redound to His glory. And this is why he speaks of having 
whereof to glory before God. And not for this only, but also for another reason: for he who is a 
believer glorieth again, not only because he loveth God in sincerity, but also because he hath enjoyed 
great honor and love from him. For as he shows his love to Him by having great thoughts about 
Him, (for this is a proof of love), so doth God also love him, though deserving to suffer for countless 
sins, not in freeing him from punishment only, but even by making him righteous. He then hath 
whereof to glory, as having been counted worthy of mighty love. 

Ver. 4. “For!”*8 to him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt.” 

Then is not this last the greatest? he means. By no means: for it is to the believer that it is 
reckoned. But it would not have been reckoned, unless there were something that he contributed 
himself. And so he too hath God for his debtor, and debtor too for no common things, but great 
and high ones. For to show his high-mindedness and spiritual understanding, he does not say “to 
him that believeth” merely, but 


God” (in this sense), “but can only glory in himself: as it is, he hath whereof to glory before God, and therefore was not justified 
by works.” 

1296 4 mss. that he that is of faith might also have whereof to glory. 

D7 ~oodgovu yvouns, the word is used (as frequently by Christian writers) in the sense of choosing wisdom for the guide 
of life. 


128 So the mss., omitting v. 3. 
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Ver. 5. “To him that believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly.” 

For reflect how great a thing it is to be persuaded and have full confidence that God is able on 
a sudden not to free a man who has lived in impiety from punishment only, but even to make him 
just, and to count him worthy of those immortal honors. Do not then suppose that this one is lowered 
in that it is not reckoned unto the former of grace. For this is the very thing that makes the believer 
glorious; the fact of his enjoying so great grace, of his displaying so great faith. And note too that 
the recompense is greater. For to the former a reward is given, to the latter righteousness. Now 
righteousness is much greater than a reward. For righteousness is a recompense which most fully 

IN comprehends several rewards. Therefore after proving this from Abraham, he introduces David 
387 also as giving his suffrage in favor of the statement made. What then doth David say? and whom 
doth he pronounce blessed? is it him that triumphs'*” in works, or him that hath enjoyed grace? 

him that hath obtained pardon and a gift? And when I speak of blessedness, I mean the chiefest of 

all good things; for as righteousness is greater than a reward, so is blessedness greater than 
righteousness. Having then shown that the righteousness is better, not owing to Abraham’s having 
received it only but also from reasonings (for he'*” hath whereof to boast, he says, before God'*”); 

he again uses another mode of showing that it is more dignified, by bringing David in to give his 
suffrage this way. For he also, he says, pronounces him blessed who is so made righteous, saying, 

Ver. 7. “Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven.” 

And he seems to be bringing a testimony beside his purpose. For it does not say, Blessed are 
they whose faith is reckoned for righteousness. But he does so on purpose, not through inadvertency, 
to show the greater superiority. For if he be blessed that by grace received forgiveness, much more 
is he that is made just, and that exhibits faith. For where blessedness is, there all shame is removed, 
and there is much glory, since blessedness is a greater degree both of reward and of glory. And for 
this cause what is the advantage of the other he states as unwritten, ““Now to him that worketh is 
the reward reckoned not of grace;” but what the advantage of the faithful is, he brings Scriptural 
testimony to prove, saying, As David saith, “Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins are covered.”!*°° What, he means, is it that you say? Is it that “it is not of debt but of 
grace that he'*” receives forgiveness?” But see it is this person who is pronounced blessed. For he 
would not have pronounced him so, unless he saw him in the enjoyment of great glory. And he 
does not say this “forgiveness” then comes upon the circumcision; but what saith he? 

Ver. 9. “Cometh this blessedness then” (which is the greater thing) “upon the circumcision or 
upon the uncircumcision?” 


I~» So Vulg. and Field: most mss. have kapovta “that hath toiled.” 

1300 Or “it”; i.e. the righteousness of faith. 

1301 So several mss. Vulg. “but not before God.” But the text suits St. Chrysostom’s view of the argument: see p. 112, note 
c. 

1302 6 mss. om. and whose, etc. 

1308 So 5 mss. Sav. “thou receivest,” which scarcely makes sense. 
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For now the subject of enquiry is, With whom is this good and great thing to be found; is it 
with the circumcision or with the uncircumcision? And notice its superiority! For he shows that it 
is so far from shunning the uncircumcision, that it even dwelt gladly with it before the circumcision. 
For since he that pronounced it blessed was David, who was himself also in a state of circumcision, 
and he was speaking to those in that state, see how eagerly Paul contends for applying what he said 
to the uncircumcised. For after joining the ascription of blessedness to righteousness, and showing 
that they are one and the same thing, he enquires how Abraham came to be righteous. For if the 
ascription of blessedness belong to the righteous, and Abraham was made righteous, let us see how 
he was made righteous, as uncircumcised or circumcised? Uncircumcised, he says. 

“For we say that faith was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness.”'*™* 

After mentioning the Scripture above (for he said, ““What saith the Scripture? Abraham believed 
in God, and it was counted unto him for righteousness,”) here he goes on to secure also the judgment 
of the speakers, and shows that justification took place in the uncircumcision. Then from these 
grounds he solves another objection which is starting up. For if when in uncircumcision, one might 
say he was justified, to what purpose was the circumcision brought in? 

Ver. 11. “He received it,” he says, “a sign and” seal of the righteousness that was by the faith, 
which he had being yet uncircumcised.” 

See you how he shows the Jews to be as it were of the class of parasites (i.e. guests), rather than 
those in uncircumcision, and that these were added to the others?!° For if he was justified and 

N\ crowned while in uncircumcision, the Jews came in afterwards, Abraham is then the father first of 
388 the uncircumcised, which through faith appertain to him, and then of those in the circumcision. For 
he is a forefather of two lines. See you faith lightening up? for till it came the patriarch was not 


1304 Chrys. is free from the polemical treatment of the subject of justification which has been so prominent in modern 
expositions. The following points may be suggested: (1) It is the imputation of faith which here receives chief emphasis—AoyiCetar 
1 atotic adtob Eic Sikatoovvnv (vv. 3, 5, 6, 8, 9). (2) Although Aoytfeo8a1 is an actus forensis, it has an ethical counterpart 
involved in the very conception of faith and righteousness. (3) While faith is not to be identified with righteousness, it can be 
reckoned as such because it involves the soul’s commitment to a life of fellowship with Christ, in which a perfect righteousness 
is guaranteed and increasingly secured. This righteousness is real as well as putative. (4) The power and value of faith are in its 
object, not in its own inherent moral excellence. It brings the believer into real and vital union with God and Christ. The 5ixc1oobvn 
80d is the righteousness of which God is the author but in faith we appropriate it and God makes it ours. Man does not attain 
it by any act of goodness; he receives it from God as a gift of grace. It is God’s righteousness as coming from God; it is man’s 
as being imparted to him on condition of faith —G.B.S. 

1305 Text, “the sign of circumcision, a seal,” etc. All our copies, however, and those of Matth. agree. The whole verse, in fact, 
is paraphrased rather than quoted. 

1306 The meaning seems to be that the faithful Jews were brought in as it were to the house of Abraham, and added to the 
number of the faithful already existing as uncircumcised, and children of Abraham by their faith. The reading of Savile’s text, 
1 kai tobtouc tovc év axpoPuoti& 139 éxeivoic TpocEppiuLEvoUC, means, “in that these too, that were in uncircumcision, were 


added to them,” which is inconsistent with the context and is not noticed in the Ben. Edition. Possibly the passage is still corrupt. 
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justified. See you the uncircumcision offering no hindrance? for he was uncircumcised, yet was 
not hindered from being justified. The circumcision therefore is behind the faith. And why wonder 
that it is behind the faith, when it is even behind the uncircumcision. Nor is it behind faith only, 
but very far inferior to it, even so far as the sign is to the reality of which it is the sign; for instance, 
as the seal is to the soldier. (See Hom. ili. on 2 Cor. at the end.) And why, he says, did he want a 
seal then? He did not want it himself. For what purpose then did he receive it? With a view to his 
being the father alike of them that believe in uncircumcision and in circumcision. But not of those 
in circumcision absolutely: wherefore he goes on to say, “To them who are not of the circumcision 
only.” For if to the uncircumcised, it is not in that he is uncircumcised that he is their father, although 
justified in uncircumcision; but in that they imitated his faith; much less is it owing to circumcision 
that he is the forefather of those in the state of circumcision, unless faith also be added. For he says 
that the reason of his receiving circumcision was that either of us two parties might have him for 
a forefather, and that those in the uncircumcision might not thrust aside those in the circumcision.'*°’ 
See how the former had him for their forefather first. Now if the circumcision be of dignity owing 
to its preaching righteousness, the uncircumcision even hath no small preeminence in having 
received it before the circumcision. Then wilt thou be able to have him as a forefather when thou 
walkest in the steps of that faith, and art not contentious, nor a causer of division in bringing in the 
Law. What faith? tell me. 

Ver. 12. “Which he had being yet uncircumcised.” 

Here again he lays low the lofty spirit of the Jews by reminding them of the time of the 
justification. And he well says, “the steps,” that you as well as Abraham may believe in the 
resurrection of bodies that are dead. For he also displayed his faith upon this point. And so if you 
reject the uncircumcision, be informed for certain that the circumcision is of no more use unto you. 
For if you follow not in the steps of his faith, though you were ten thousand times in a state of 
circumcision, you will not be Abraham’s offspring. For even he received the circumcision for this 
end, that the man in a state of uncircumcision might not cast thee off. Do not then demand this of 
him too.'*°8 For it was you whom the thing was to be an assistance to, not he. But he calls it a sign 
of the righteousness. And this also was for thy sake, since now it is not even this: for thou then wert 
in need of bodily signs, but now there is no need of them. “And was it not possible,” one might 
say, “from his faith to learn the goodness of his soul?” Yes, it was possible but thou stoodest in 
need of this addition also. For since thou didst not imitate the goodness of his soul, and wert not 
able to see it, a sensible circumcision was given thee, that, after having become accustomed to this 
of the body, thou mightest by little and little be led on to the true love of wisdom in the soul also, 
and that having with much seriousness received it as a very great privilege, thou mightest be 
instructed to imitate and revere thine ancestor. This object then had God not only in the circumcision, 


107 4 mss. “and that neither those in circumcision might thrust away the uncircumcised, nor the uncircumcised those in 
circumcision.” 


1308 i.e. “do not require him to be circumcised.” See Rom. xiv. 3; Gal. vi. 12, 15, etc. 
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but in all the other rites, the sacrifices, I mean, and the sabbath, and feasts. Now that it was for thy 
sake that he received the circumcision, learn from the sequel. For after saying that he received a 
sign and a seal, he gives the reason also as follows. That he might be the father of the 
circumcision—to those who received the spiritual circumcision also, since if you have only this 
(i.e. the carnal), no farther good will come to you. For this is then a sign, when the reality of which 
it is the sign is found with thee, that is, faith; since if thou have not this, the sign to thee has no 
longer the power of a sign, for what is it to be the sign of? or what the seal of, when there is nothing 
to be sealed? much as if you were to show one a purse with a seal to it, when there was nothing 
laid up within. And so the circumcision is ridiculous if there be no faith within. For if it be a sign 
of righteousness, but you have not righteousness, then you have no sign either. For the reason of 
your receiving a sign was that you might seek diligently for that reality whereof you have the sign: 
so that if you had been sure of diligently seeking thereafter without it, then you had not needed it. 
IN But this is not the only thing that circumcision proclaims, namely righteousness, but righteousness 
389 in even an uncircumcised man. Circumcision then does but proclaim, that there is no need of 
circumcision. 
Ver. 14. “For if they which are of the Law be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made 
of none effect.” 

He had shown that faith is necessary, that it is older than circumcision, that it is more mighty 
than the Law, that it establisheth the Law. For if all sinned, it was necessary: if one being 
uncircumcised was justified, it is older: if the knowledge of sin is by the Law and yet it was without 
the Law made evident,'*"® it is more mighty: if it has testimony borne to it by the Law, and 
establisheth the Law, it is not opposed to it, but friendly and allied to it. Again, he shows upon other 
grounds too that it was not even possible by the Law to attain to the inheritance, and after having 
matched it with the circumcision, and gained it the victory, he brings it besides into contrast with 
the Law in these words, “For if they which are of the Law be heirs, faith is made void.” To prevent 
them anyone from saying that one may have faith and also keep up the Law, he shows this to be 
impracticable. For he that clings to the Law, as if of saving force, does disparagement to faith’s 
power; and so he says, “faith is made void,” that is, there is no need of salvation by grace. For then 
it cannot show forth its own proper power; “and the promise is made of none effect.” This is because 
the Jew might say, What need have I of faith? If then this held, the things that were promised, would 
be taken away along with faith. See how in all points he combats with them from the early times 


130 According to vv. 14-17, the promise cannot be through the law because that would annul faith and destroy the promise 
entirely (14). The principle of law is quid pro quo and on that basis alone there is no room for faith and promise. Claim, debt 
and reward, are the ideas which stand on the plane of law. Justification by law would imply no act of trust, obedience or gracious 
promise, but would be matter of reward simply. But since man is a sinner, it is inconceivable that he be justified on this basis, 
and the gospel of a gracious salvation is the only hope. To reject the latter is to exclude the possibility of any salvation whatever. 
Only by clinging to the Gospel can the Jew find any ground of hope in the ancient promises and covenants.—G.B.S. 


1310 ie. as justifying. Rom. iii. 21. 
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and from the Patriarch. For having shown from thence that righteousness and faith went together 
in the inheritance, he now shows that the promise did likewise. For to prevent the Jew from saying, 
What matters it to me if Abraham was justified by faith? Paul says, neither can what you are 
interested with, the promise of the inheritance, come into effect apart from it: which was what 
scared them most. But what promise is he speaking of? That of his being “‘the heir of the world,” 
and that in him all should be blessed. And how does he say that this promise is made of none effect? 

Ver. 15. “Because the Law worketh wrath: for where no Law is, there is no transgression.” 

Now if it worketh wrath, and renders them liable for transgression, it is plain that it makes them 
so to a curse also. But they that are liable under a curse, and punishments, and transgression, are 
not worthy of inheriting, but of being punished and rejected. What then happens? faith comes, 
drawing on it the grace, so that the promise comes into effect. For where grace is, there is a remitting, 
and where remitting is, there is no punishment. Punishment then being removed, and righteousness 
succeeding from faith, there is no obstacle to our becoming heirs of the promise. 

Ver. 16. “Therefore it is of faith,” he says, “that it might be by grace; to the end the promise 
might be sure to all the seed.” 

You see that it is not the Law only that faith establisheth, but the promise of God also that it 
will not allow to fall to the ground. But the Law, on the other hand, by being kept'*"' to unseasonably, 
makes even the faith of none effect, and hindereth the promise. By this he shows that faith, so far 
from being superfluous, is even necessary to that degree, that without it there is no being saved. 
For the Law worketh wrath, as all have transgressed it. But this doth not even suffer wrath to arise 
at all: for “where no Law is,” he says, “there is no transgression.” Do you see how he not only does 
away with sin after it has existed, but does not even allow it to be produced? And this is why he 
says “by grace.” For what end? Not with a view to their being put to shame, but to the end that the 
promise might be sure to all the seed. Here he lays down two blessings, both that the things given 
are sure, and also that they are to all the seed, so gathering in those of the Gentiles, and showing 
that the Jews are without, if they contend against the faith. For this is a surer thing than that. For 
faith doeth thee no hurt (be not contentious), but even now thou art in danger from the Law, it 
preserves thee. Next having said, “to all the seed,” he defines what seed he meaneth. That which 
is of faith, he says, so blending with it'*”” their relationship to the Gentiles, and showing that they 
must not be proud of Abraham who do not believe as he did. And see a third thing which faith 
I, effected besides. It makes the relationship to that righteous man more definite (dxp1 Beotépav), 
390 and holds him up as the ancestor of a more numerous issue. And this is why he does not say merely 
Abraham, but “our father,” ours who believe. Then he also seals what he has said by the testimony— 

Ver. 17. “As it is written,” he says, “I have made thee a father of many nations.” 


BH These words are very important, as they show that the Law was not held empty in itself, but at this time, i.e. since 
Christianity. 
BI2 Or perhaps “fixing the relationship,” i.e. of Abraham to the Gentiles, ovvdntwv. 
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Do you observe that this was ordered by Providence from of old? What then, he means, does 
He say this on account of the Ishmaelites, or of the Amalekites, or of the Hagarenes? This however, 
as he goes on he proves more distinctly not to be said of these. But as yet he presses forward to 
another point, by which means he proves this very thing by defining the mode of the relationship, 
and establishing it with a vast reach of mind. What then does he say? 

“Before (or, answering to, katévavtt) Him Whom he believed, even God.” 

But his meaning is something of this sort, as God is not the God of a part, but the Father of all, 
so is he also. And again, as God is a father not by way of the relationship of nature, but by way of 
the affiance of faith, so is he also inasmuch as it is obedience that makes him father of us all. For 
since they thought nothing of this relationship, as clinging to that grosser one, he shows that this 
is the truer relationship by lifting his discourse up to God. And along with this he makes it plain 
that this was the reward of faith that he received. Consequently, if it were not so, and he were the 
father of all the dwellers upon earth, the expression before (or answering to) would be out of place, 
while the gift of God would be curtailed. For the “before,” is equivalent to “alike with.” Since 
where is the marvel, pray, in a man’s being the father of those sprung from himself? This is what 
is every man’s lot. But the extraordinary thing is, that those whom by nature he had not, them he 
received by the gift of God. And so if thou wouldest believe that the patriarch was honored, believe 
that he is the father of all. But after saying, “before Him Whom he believed, even God,” he does 
not pause here, but goes on thus; “Who quickeneth the dead, and calleth those things which be not 
as though they were,” so laying beforehand his foundations for discoursing upon the resurrection. 
And it was serviceable also to his present purpose. For if He could “quicken the dead” and bring 
in “those things that were not as though they were,” then could He also make those who were not 
born of him to be his children. And this is why he does not say, bringing in the things which are 
not, but calling them, so showing the greater ease of it. For as it is easy to us to call the things which 
are by name, so to Him it is easy, yea, and much easier to give a subsistence to things that are not. 
But after saying, that the gift of God was great and unspeakable, and having discoursed concerning 
His power, he shows farther that Abraham’s faith was deserving of the gift, that you may not 
suppose him to have been honored without reason. And after raising the attention of his hearers to 
prevent the Jew from clamoring and making doubts, and saying, “And how is it possible for those 
who are not children to become children?” he passes on to speak of the patriarch, and says, 

Ver. 18. “Who against hope believed in hope, that he might become the father of many nations, 
according to that which was spoken, So shall thy seed be.” 

How was it that he “believed in hope against hope?” It was against man’s hope, in hope which 
is of God. (For he is showing the loftiness of the action, and leaving no room for disbelieving what 
is said.) Things which are contrary to one another, yet faith blends them together. But if he were 
speaking about such as were from Ishmael, this language would be superfluous: for it was not by 
faith but by nature that they were begotten. But he bringeth Isaac also before us. For it was not 
concerning those nations that he believed, but concerning him who was to be from his barren wife. 
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If then it be a reward to be father of many nations, it would be so of those nations clearly of whom 
he so believed. For that you may know that he is speaking of them, listen to what follows. 

Ver. 19. “And being not weak in faith, he considered'* his own body now dead.” 

Do you see how he gives the obstacles, as well as the high spirit of the righteous man which 
surmounts all? “Against hope,” he says, was that which was promised: this is the first obstacle. For 
Abraham had no other person who had received a son in this way to look to. They that were after 
him looked to him, but he to no one, save to God only. And this is why he said, “against hope.” 
Then, “his body now dead.” This is a second. And, “the deadness of Sarah’s womb.” This is a third, 
aye and a fourth’’"* obstacle. 

Ver. 20. “But he staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief.” 

For God neither gave any proof nor made any sign, but there were only bare words promising 

IN such things as nature did not hold out any hopes of. Yet still he says, “he staggered not.” He does 
391 not say, “He did not disbelieve,” but, “He staggered not,” that is, he neither doubted nor hesitated 
though the hindrances were so great. From this we learn, that if God promise even countless 
impossibilities, and he that heareth doth not receive them, it is not the nature of things that is to 
blame, but the unreasonableness of him who receiveth them not. “But was strong in faith.” See the 
pertinacity of Paul.'*' For since this discourse was about them that work and them that believe, he 
shows that the believer works more than the other, and requires more power, and great strength, 
and sustains no common degree of labor. For they counted faith worthless, as having no labor in 
it. Insisting then upon this, he shows that it is not only he that succeeds in temperance, or any other 
virtue of this sort, but he that displays faith also who requires even greater power. For as the one 
needs strength to beat off the reasonings’*’® of intemperance, so hath the faithful also need of a soul 
endued with power, that he may thrust aside the suggestions of unbelief. How then did he become 
“strong?” By trusting the matter, he replies, to faith and not to reasonings: else he had fallen. But 

how came he to thrive in faith itself? By giving glory to God, he says. 

Ver. 21. “And being fully persuaded that what He had promised, He was able also to perform.” 

Abstaining then from curious questionings is glorifying God, as indulging in them is 
transgressing. But if by entering into curious questions, and searching out things below, we fail to 
glorify Him, much more if we be over curious in the matter of the Lord’s generation, shall we suffer 
to the utmost for our insolence. For if the type of the resurrection is not to be searched into, much 
less those unutterable and awestriking subjects.'*'’ And he does not use the word “believed” merely, 
but, “being fully persuaded.” For such a thing is faith, it is clearer than the demonstration by reasons, 


BB Nearly all mss. omit “not”: as do the oldest of the N.T. 

Bi4 i.e. Sarah’s personal barrenness, and her present age. 

1315 6 mss. PlAdovetkiav, Sav. PiAocogiav, 1 ms. coptav, which makes better sense than the reading of Savile. 

B16 Aoytopovc. It may be used for imaginations, as by Macarius: but perhaps St. Chrysostom is thinking of Arist. Eth. vii. 
iti. 9, 10. 

BI7 Tertull. de Res. Carn. cap. xii. Totus hic ordo revolubilis rerum, etc. 
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and persuades more fully. For it is not possible for another reasoning succeeding to it to shake’?! 
it afterwards. He indeed that is persuaded with words may have his persuasion altered too by them. 
But he that stays himself upon faith, hath henceforward fortified his hearing against words that 
may do hurt to it. Having said then, that he was justified by faith, he shows that he glorified God 
by that faith; which is a thing specially belonging to a good life. For, “Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father Which is in heaven.” (Matt. v. 
16.) But lo! this is shown also to belong to faith! Again, as works need power, so doth faith. For 
in their case the body often shareth the toil, but in the faith the well-doing belongeth to the soul 
alone. And so the labor is greater, since it has no one to share the struggles with it. Do you observe 
how he shows that all that belonged to works attached to faith in a far greater degree, as having 
whereof to glory before God,—requiring power and labor,—and again, glorifying God? And after 
saying, that “what He had promised, He is able also to perform,” he seems to me to speak beforehand 
of things to come. For it is not things present merely that He promises, but also things to come. For 
the present are a type of the other. It is then a sign of a weak, little, and pitiful mind not to believe. 
And so when any make faith a charge against us, let us make want of faith a charge against them 
in return, as pitiful, and little-minded, and foolish, and weak, and no better in disposition than asses. 
For as believing belongs to a lofty and high-born soul, so disbelieving doth to a most unreasonable 
and worthless one, and such as is sunken drowsily (katevnveypevns) into the senselessness of 
brutes. Therefore having left these, let us imitate the Patriarch, and glorify God as he gave Him 
glory. And what does it mean, gave Him glory? He held in mind His majesty, His boundless power. 
And having formed a just conception of Him, he was also “fully persuaded” about His promises. 
Let us then also glorify Him by faith as well as by works, that we may also attain to the reward 
of being glorified by Him. “For them that glorify Me, I will glorify” (1 Sam. ii. 30), He says: and 
indeed, if there were no reward, the very privilege of glorifying God were itself a glory. For if men 
take a pride in the mere fact of speaking eulogies of kings, even if there be no other fruit of it; 
consider how glorious it must be, that our Lord is glorified by us: as again, how great a punishment 
to cause Him to be by our means blasphemed. And yet this very being glorified, He wisheth to be 
brought about for our sakes, since He doth not need it Himself. For what distance dost thou suppose 
to be between God and man? as great as that between men and worms? or as great as between 
IN Angels and worms? But when I have mentioned a distance even thus great, I have not at all expressed 
392 it: since to express its greatness is impossible. Would you, now, wish to have a great and marked 
reputation among worms? Surely not. If then thou that lovest glory, wouldest not wish for this, how 
should He Who is far removed from this passion, and so much farther above us, stand in need of 
glory from thee? Nevertheless, free from the want of it as He is, still He saith that He desireth it 
for thy sake. For if He endured for thy sake to become a slave, why wonder that He upon the same 
ground layeth claim to the other particulars also? For He counts nothing unworthy of Himself which 
may be conducive to our salvation. Since then we aware of this, let us shun sin altogether, because 


1318 Or, “destroy” —S1adtboa1, for dSiacaAeboat. Savile’s reading seems the most forcible, but the other makes good sense. 
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by reason of it He is blasphemed. For it says, “flee from sin, as from the face of a serpent: if thou 
comest too near unto it, it will bite thee” (Ecclus. xxi. 2): for it is not it that comes to us, but we 
that desert to it. God has so ordered things that the Devil should not prevail over us by compulsion 
(Gr. tyranny): since else none would have stood against his might. And on this account He set him 
a distant abode, as a kind of robber and tyrant.'*” And unless he find a person unarmed and solitary 
for his assaults, he doth not venture to attack him. Except he see us travelling by the desert,'*”° he 
has not the courage to come near us. But the desert and place of the Devil is nothing else than sin. 
We then have need of the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, the sword of the Spirit, not only 
that we may not get evil intreated, but that ever should he be minded to leap'**' upon us, we may 
cut off his head. Need we have of continual prayer that he may be bruised under our feet, for he is 
shameless and full of hardihood, and this though he fights from beneath. But yet even so he gets 
the victory: and the reason is, that we are not earnestly set upon being above his blows. For he has 
not even the power to lift himself very high, but he trails along upon the ground. And of this the 
serpent is a type. But if God set him in that rank from the beginning, much more will He now. But 
if thou dost not know what fighting from beneath may be, I also will try to explain to thee the 
manner of this war. What then may this fighting “from beneath” (John viii. 23) be? It is standing 
upon the lower things of the world to buffet us, such as pleasure and riches and all the goods of 
this life. And for this reason, whoever he seeth flying toward heaven, first, he will not even be able 
to leap so far. Secondly, even if he should attempt he will speedily fall. For he hath no feet; be not 
afraid: he hath no wings; fear not. He trails upon the earth, and the things of the earth. Do thou then 
have naught in common with the earth, and thou wilt not need labor even. For he hath not any 
knowledge of open fight: but as a serpent he hideth him in the thorns, nestling evermore in the 
“deceitfulness of riches.” (Matt. xiii. 22.) And if thou wert to cut away the thorns, he will easily be 
put to flight, being detected:'*” and if thou knowest how to charm him with the inspired charms he 
will straightway be struck. For we have, we surely have, spiritual charms, even the Name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the might of the Cross. This charm will not only bring the serpent out of his 
lurking places, and cast him into the fire (Acts xxviii. 5), but even wounds it healeth. But if some 
that have said this Name have not been healed, it came of their own little faith, and was not owing 
to any weakness in what they said. For some did throng Jesus and press Him (Luke viii. 44, 45), 
and got no good therefrom. But the woman with an issue, without even touching His Body, but 
merely the hem of His garment, stanched a flux of blood of so long standing. (So St. Aug. Serm. 
LXIL. itt. 4, p. 124 O.T.) This Name is fearful alike to devils, and to passions, and to diseases. In 


B19 Tyrant was the name given to any rebel who set himself up for Emperor. 

130 See St. Chrys. on Matt. iv. 1; Hom. 13 in St. Matt. p. 174 O.T., and the Catena Aurea on the same place, Oxf. Trans. p. 
117, etc. Being alone is represented as always exposing us to temptation, though it is sometimes done for holy purposes, and for 
greater victory. 

1321 Alluding perhaps to the sons of Sceva, and then to Goliath. 


132 Sav. mar. and 5 mss. dfjAoc: Vulg. detAdc a coward. 
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this then let us find a pleasure, herewith let us fortify ourselves. It was thus Paul waxed great, and 
yet he was of the like nature with ourselves, so the whole choir of the Disciples. But faith had made 
him a perfectly different person, and so much did it abound in them, that even their garments had 
great force. (Acts xix. 12.) What excuse then shall we deserve, if even the shadows and the garments 
of those men drave off death (Acts v. 15), but our very prayers do not so much as bring the passions 


down? What is the reason!*”3 


of it? Our temper is widely different. For what nature gives, is as much 
ours as theirs. For he was born and brought up just as we are, and dwelt upon the earth and breathed 

the air, as we do. But in other points he was far greater and better than we are, in zeal, in faith, and 

IN love. Let us then imitate him. Let us allow Christ to speak through us. He desireth it more than we 
393 do: and by reason of this, He prepared this instrument, and would not have it remain useless and 
idle, but wisheth to keep it ever in hand. Why then dost thou not make it serviceable for the Maker’s 

hand, but lettest it become unstrung, and makest it relaxed through luxury, and unfittest the whole 


harp for His use, when thou oughtest to keep the members’ 


of it in full stretch, and well strung, 
and braced with spiritual salt.'**° For if Christ see our soul thus attuned, He will send forth His 
sounds even by it. And when this taketh place, then shalt thou see Angels leaping for joy, 
(oxiptwvtac) and Archangels too, and the Cherubim. 

Let us then become worthy of His spotless hands. Let us invite Him to strike even upon our 
heart. For He rather needeth not any inviting. Only make it worthy of that touch, and He will be 
foremost in running unto thee. For if in consideration of their attainments not yet reached, He 
runneth to them (for when Paul was not yet so advanced He yet framed that praise for him) when 
He seeth one fully furnished, what is there that He will not do? But if Christ shall sound forth and 
the Spirit shall indeed light upon us, and we shall be better than the heaven, having not the sun and 
the moon fixed in our body, but the Lord of both sun and moon and angels dwelling in us and 
walking in us. And this I say, not that we may raise the dead, or cleanse the lepers, but that we may 
show forth what is a greater miracle than all these—charity. For wheresoever this glorious thing 
shall be there the Son taketh up His abode along with the Father, and the grace of the Spirit 
frequenteth. For “where two or three are gathered together in My Name,” it says, “there am I in 
the midst of them.” (Matt. xviii. 20.) Now this is for great affection, and for those that are very 
intimate friends, to have those whom they love on either side of them. Who then, he means, is so 
wretched as not to wish to have Christ in the midst? We that are at variance with one another! And 
haply some one may ridicule me and ask, What is it that you mean? Do you not see that we are all 
within the same walls, and under the same enclosure of the Church, standing under the same fold 
with unanimity; that no one fighteth, that we be under the same shepherd, crying aloud in common, 
listening in common to what is being said, sending up our prayers in common,—and yet mention 
fighting and variance? Fighting I do mention, and I am not mad nor out of my sober mind. For I 


BB Compare Bp. Taylor, Worthy Communicant, Sect. iv. 10 t. xv. p. 480. 
1324 Or tunes, the word is ambiguous in the original. 
1325 The substance used was probably not salt, but something possessing astringent properties. 
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see what I see, and know that we are under the same fold, and the same shepherd. Yet for this cause 
I make the greater lamentation, because, though there are so many circumstances to draw us together, 
we are at variance. And what sedition, it will be said, see you here? Here truly I see none. But when 
we have broken up, such an one accuses such another, another is openly insulting, another grudges, 
another is fraudulent, and rapacious, and violent, another indulges in unlawful love, another frames 
countless schemes of deceit. And if it were possible to open your souls, then ye would see all things 
distinctly, and know that I am not mad. Do you not see in a camp, that when it is peace, men lay 
down their arms and cross over unarmed and undefended into the camp of the enemy, but when 
they are protected with arms, and with guards and outposts, the nights are spent in watching, and 
the fires are kept continually burning, this state of things is no longer peace but war? Now this is 
what may be seen among us. For we are on our guard against one another, and fear one another 
and talk each of us into his neighbor’s ear. And if we see any one else present, we hold our peace, 
and draw in all we were going to say. And this is not like men that feel confidence, but like those 
that are strictly on their guard. “But these things we do (some one may say,) not to do wrong, but 
to escape having it done us.” Yea, for this I grieve, that living as we do among brethren, we need 
be on our guard against having wrong done us; and we light up so many fires, and set guards and 
out-posts! The reason is the prevalence of falsehood, the prevalence of craft, the prevailing secession 
of charity, and war without truce. By this means one may find men that feel more confidence in 
Gentiles (Greeks) than in Christians. And yet, how ashamed we ought to be of this; how we ought 
to weep and bewail at it! “What then, some may say, is to become of me? such and such an one is 
of ungainly temper, and vexatious.” Where then is your religion (Gr. philosophy)? where are the 
laws of the Apostles, which bid us bear one another’s burdens? (Gal. vi. 2.) For if you have no 
notion of dealing well by your brother, when are you to be able to do so by a stranger? If you have 
not learnt how to treat a member of your own self, when are you likely to draw to you any from 
without, and to knit him to yourself? But how am I to feel? Iam vexed exceedingly almost to tears, 
for I could have sent forth large fountains from mine eyes (Jer. ix. 1), as that Prophet says, seeing 
be as I do countless enemies upon the plain more galling than those he saw. For he said, upon seeing 
394 the aliens coming against them, “My bowels! I am pained at my bowels.” (ib. iv. 19.) But when I 
see men arrayed under one leader, yet standing against one another, and biting and tearing their 
own members, some for money’s sake, and some for glory’s, and others quite at random ridiculing 
and mocking and wounding one another in countless ways, and corpses too worse treated than those 
in war, and that it is but the bare name of the brethren that is now left, myself feel my inability to 
devise any lament fitting such a catastrophe as this! Reverence now, oh reverence, this Table 
whereof we all are partakers! (1 Cor. x. 16-18.) Christ, Who was slain for us, the Victim that is 
placed thereon! (Heb. xiii. 10.) Robbers when they once partake of salt, cease to be robbers in 
regard to those with whom they have partaken thereof; that table changes their dispositions, and 
men fiercer than wild beasts it makes gentler than lambs. But we though partakers of such a Table, 
and sharers of such food as that, arm ourselves against one another, when we ought to arm against 
him who is carrying on a war against all of us, the devil. Yet this is why we grow weaker and he 
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stronger every day. For we do not join to form in defence against him, but along with him we stand 
against each other, and use him as a commander for such hostile arrays, when it is he alone that we 
ought to be fighting with. But now letting him pass, we bend the bow against our brethren only. 
What bows, you will say? Those of the tongue and the mouth. For it is not javelins and darts only, 
but words too, keener far than darts, that inflict wounds. And how shall we be able to bring this 
war to an issue? one will ask. If thou perceivest that when thou speakest ill of thy brother, thou art 
casting up mire out of thy mouth, if thou perceivest that it is a member of Christ that thou art 
slandering, that thou art eating up thine own flesh (Ps. xxvii. 2), that thou art making the judgment 
set for thee more bitter (fearful and uncorrupt as it is), that the shaft is killing not him that is smitten, 
but thyself that shot it forth. 

But he did you some wrong, may be, and injured you? Groan at it, and do not rail. Weep, not 
for the wrong done thee, but for his perdition, as thy Master also wept at Judas, not because Himself 
was to be crucified, but because he was a traitor. Has he insulted thee and abused thee? Beseech 
God for him, that He may speedily become appeased toward him. He is thy brother, he is a member 
of thee, the fruit of the same pangs as thyself, he has been invited to the same Table. But he only 
makes fresh assaults upon me, it may be said. Then is thy reward all the greater for this. On this 
ground then there is the best reason for abating one’s anger, since it is a mortal wound that he has 
received, since the devil hath wounded him. Do not thou then give a further blow, nor cast thyself 
down together with him. For so long as thou standest thou hast the means of saving him also. But 
if thou dash thyself down by insulting deeds in return, who is then to lift you both up? Will he that 
is wounded? Nay, for he cannot, now that he is down. But wilt thou that art fallen along with him? 
And how shalt thou, that couldest not support thine own self, be able to lend a hand to another? 
Stand therefore now nobly, and setting thy shield before thee, and draw him, now he is dead, away 
from the battle by thy long-suffering. Rage hath wounded him, do not thou also wound him, but 
cast out even that first shaft. For if we associate with each other on such terms, we shall soon all 
of us become healthful. But if we arm ourselves against one another, there will be no farther need 
even of the devil to our ruin. For all war is an evil, and civil war especially. But this is a sorer evil 
than even a civil one, as our mutual rights are greater than those of citizenship, yea, than of kindred 
itself. Of old, Abel’s brother slew him and shed the blood of his kinsman. But this murder is more 
lawless than that, in that the rights of kinsmanship are greater, and the death a sorer evil. For he 
wounded the body, but thou hast whetted thy sword against the soul. “But thou didst first suffer 
ill.” Yes, but it is not suffering ill, but doing it, that is really suffering ill. Now consider; Cain was 
the slayer, Abel was the slain. Who then was the dead? He that after death crieth, (for He saith, 
“The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to Me,”) (Gen. iv. 10), or he who while he lived was yet 
trembling and in fear? He was, assuredly he was, more an object of pity than any dead man. Seest 
thou how to be wronged is better, though a man come even to be murdered? learn that to wrong is 
worse, though a man should be strong enough even to kill. He smote and cast down his brother, 
yet the latter was crowned, the former was punished. Abel was made away with and slain wrongfully, 
but he even when dead accused (comp. John v. 45), and convicted and overcame: the other, though 
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alive, was speechless, and was ashamed, and was convicted, and effected the opposite of what he 

RS intended. For he made away with him because he saw him beloved, expecting to cast him out of 

395 the love also. Yet he did but make the love more intense, and God sought him more when dead, 

saying, “Where is thy brother Abel?” (Gen. iv. 9.) For thou hast not extinguished the desire towards 

him by thine envy, but hast kindled it up the more. Thou hast not lessened his honor by slaying 

him, but hast made it the more ample. Yet before this God had even made him subject to thee, 

whereas since thou hast slain him, even when dead, he will take vengeance upon thee. So great was 

my love towards him. Who then was the condemned person, the punisher or the punished? He that 

enjoyed so great honor from God, or he that was given up to a certain novel and unexpected 

punishment? Thou didst not fear him (he would say) while alive, thou shalt fear him therefore when 

dead. Thou didst not tremble when on the point of thrusting with the sword. Thou shalt be seized, 

now the blood is shed, with a continual trembling. While alive he was thy servant, and thou showedst 

no forbearance to him. For this reason, now he is dead, he hath become a master thou shalt be afraid 

of. Thinking then upon these things, beloved, let us flee from envy, let us extinguish malice, let us 

recompense one another with charity, that we may reap the blessings rising from it, both in the 
present life and the life which is to come, by the grace and love toward man, etc. Amen. 


Homily IX. 


Rom. IV. 23 


“Now it was not written for his sake alone, that it was imputed to him for righteousness; but for 
us also, to whom it shall be imputed, if we believe on Him that raised up Jesus our Lord from 
the dead.” 


After saying many great things of Abraham, and his faith, and righteousness, and honor before 
God, lest the hearer should say, What is this to us, for it is he that was justified? he places us close 
to the Patriarch again. So great is the power of spiritual words. For of one of the Gentiles, one who 
was recently come near, one who had done no work, he not only says that he is in nothing inferior 
to the Jew who believes (i.e. as a Jew), but not even to the Patriarch, but rather, if one must give 
utterance to the wondrous truth, even much greater. For so noble is our birth, that his faith is but 
the type of ours. And he does not say, If it was reckoned unto him, it is probable it will be also to 
us, that he might not make it matter of syllogism. But he speaks in authentic words of the divine 
law, and makes the whole a declaration of the Scripture. For why was it written, he says, save to 
make us see that we also were justified in this way? For it is the same God Whom we have believed, 
and upon the same matters, if it be not in the case of the same persons. And after speaking of our 
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faith, he also mentions God’s unspeakable love towards man, which he ever presents on all sides, 
bringing the Cross before us. And this he now makes plain by saying, 

Ver. 25. “Who was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for our justification.” 

See how after mentioning the cause of His death, he makes the same cause likewise a 
demonstration of the resurrection. For why, he means, was He crucified? Not for any sin of His 
own. And this is plain from the Resurrection. For if He were a sinner, how should He have risen? 
But if He rose, it is quite plain that He was not a sinner. But'*’° if He was not a sinner, how came 
He to be crucified?—For others,—and if for others, then surely he rose again. Now to prevent your 
saying, How, when liable for so great sins, came we to be justified? he points out One that blotteth 
out all sins, that both from Abraham’s faith, whereby he was justified, and from the Saviour’s 
Passion, whereby we were freed from our sins, he might confirm what he had said. And after 
mentioning His Death, he speaks also of His Resurrection. For the purpose of His dying was not 
that He might hold us liable to punishment and in condemnation, but that He might do good unto 
us. For for this cause He both died and rose again, that He might make us righteous. 

Chap. v. ver. 1. “Therefore being justified by faith, let us'*”’ '* have peace with God through 

I, our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

396 What does “‘Let us have peace” mean? Some say, “Let us not be at variance, through a peevish 
obstinacy for bringing in the Law.” But to me he seems to be speaking now of our conversation. 
For after having said much on the subject of faith, he had set it before righteousness which is by 
works, to prevent any one from supposing what he said was a ground for listlessness, he says, “let 
us have peace,” that is, let us sin no more, nor go back to our former estate. For this is making war 
with God. And “how is it possible,” saith one, “to sin no more?” How'” was the former thing 
possible? For if when liable for so many sins we were freed from all by Christ, much more shall 
we be able through Him to abide in the estate wherein we are. For it is not the same thing to receive 


13% If a fresh argument commences here, there is no vicious circle. For there was independent proof of each proposition, and 
so, when shown to involve one another, they were mutually confirmed. 

By So nearly all mss. here; and there is good authority for the reading in the text of the N.T. both from mss., versions, and 
Fathers. It is accepted by Tregelles: Tischendorf retains the received text “we have.” 


a The text of Chrys. adds confirmation to the strongly attested ywyev(so 8 A. B. C. D.) as against the reading (xouev) 


of the T.R. Strong and clear as is the external evidence here, it is to me very doubtful whether it is not overborne by the internal 
evidence. There seems to be no appropriateness in an exhortation here. The thought has been developed in a didactic form thus 
far and we should now expect a didactic conclusion (obv). Nor should we expect an exhortation to have peace with God which 
would be the natural consequence of justification and scarcely the proper object of an exhortation. De Wette, Meyer, Godet and 
Weiss reject the better authenticated reading €ywpuevon these grounds. It is difficult to see how Chrys. can think that the Apostle 
is here treating of our “Conversation” —when he proceeds at once to enumerate the new comfort, patience and hope which follow 
from justification —G.B.S. 


139 3 mss. If thou wilt consider how, etc. 
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peace when there had been none, and to keep it when it has been given, since to acquire surely is 
harder than to keep. Yet nevertheless the more difficult hath been made easy, and carried out into 
effect. That which is the easier thing then will be what we shall easily succeed in, if we cling to 
Him who hath wrought even the other for us. But here it is not the easiness only which he seems 
to me to hint at, but the reasonableness. For if He reconciled us when we were in open war with 
Him, it is reasonable that we should abide in a state of reconciliation,'**° and give unto Him this 
reward for that He may not seem to have reconciled untoward and unfeeling creatures to the Father. 

Ver. 2. “By Whom also we have access,” he says, “by faith unto this grace. (7 mss. add, unto, 
etc.) 

If then He hath brought us near to Himself, when we were far off, much more will He keep us 
now that we are near. And let me beg you to consider how he everywhere sets down these two 
points; His part, and our part. On His part, however, there be things varied and numerous and 
diverse. For He died for us, and farther reconciled us, and brought us to Himself, and gave us grace 
unspeakable. But we brought faith only as our contribution. And so he says,” “by faith, unto this 
grace.” What grace is this? tell me. It is the being counted worthy of the knowledge of God, the 
being forced from error, the coming to a knowledge of the Truth, the obtaining of all the blessings 
that come through Baptism. For the end of His bringing us near was that we might receive these 
gifts. For it was not only that we might have simple remission of sins, that we were reconciled; but 
that we might receive also countless benefits. Nor did He even pause at these, but promised others, 
namely, those unutterable blessings that pass understanding alike and language. And this is why 
he has set them both down also. For by mentioning grace he clearly points at what we have at 
present received, but by saying, “And we rejoice in hope of the glory of God,” he unveils the whole 
of things to come. And he had well said, “wherein also we stand.” For this is the nature of God’s 
grace. It hath no end, it knows no bound, but evermore is on the advance to greater things, which 
in human things is not the case. Take an instance of what I mean. A person has acquired rule and 
glory and authority, yet he does not stand therein continuously, but is speedily cast out of it. Or if 
man take it not from him, death comes, and is sure to take it from him. But God’s gifts are not of 
this kind; for neither man, nor occasion, nor crisis of affairs, nor even the Devil, nor death, can 
come and cast us out of them. But when we are dead we then more strictly speaking have possession 
of them, and keep going on enjoying more and more. And so if thou feel in doubt about those to 
come; from those now present, and what thou hast already received, believe in the other also. For 
this is why he says, “And we rejoice (kavywpe8a) in hope of the glory of God,” that you may learn, 
what kind of soul the faithful ought to have. For it is not only for what hath been given, but for 
what is to be given, that we ought to be filled with confidingness, as though it were already given. 
For one “rejoices” in what is already given. Since then the hope of things to come is even as sure 
and clear as that of what is given, he says that in that too we in like manner “rejoice.” For this cause 


1330 Or perhaps “by the terms of reconciliation,” for so the text may be understood. The reading in Savile’s margin, toic¢ 


kataAAayeio1, seems also to bear the same sense. 
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also he called them glory. For if it contributeth unto God’s glory, come to pass it certainly will, 

though it do not for our sakes, yet for Him it will. And why am I saying (he means) that the blessings 

IN to come are worthy of being gloried in (kavxrjoews)? Why even the very evils of this time present 

397 are able to brighten up our countenances, and make us find in them even our repose. Wherefore 
also he added, 

Ver. 3. “And not only so, but we glory in tribulations also.” 

Now, consider how great the things to come are, when even at things that seem to be distressful 
we can be elated; so great is God’s gift, and such a nothing any distastefulness in them! For in the 
case of external goods, the struggle for them brings trouble and pain and irksomeness along with 
it; and it is the crowns and rewards that carry the pleasure with them. But in this case it is not so, 
for the wrestlings have to us no less relish than the rewards. For since there were sundry temptations 
in those days, and the kingdom existed in hopes, the terrors were at hand, but the good things in 
expectation, and this unnerved the feebler sort, even before the crowns he gives them the prize 
now, by saying that we should “glory even in tribulations.” And what he says is not “you should 
glory,” but we glory, giving them encouragement in his own person. Next since what he had said 
had an appearance of being strange and paradoxical, if a person who is struggling in famine, and 
is in chains and torments, and insulted, and abused, ought to glory, he next goes on to confirm it. 
And (what is more), he says they are worthy of being gloried in, not only for the sake of those 
things to come, but for the things present in themselves. For tribulations are in their own selves a 
goodly thing. How so? It is because they anoint us unto patient abiding. Wherefore after saying we 
glory in tribulations, he has added the reason, in these words, “Knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience.” Notice again the argumentative spirit of Paul, how he gives their argument an opposite 
turn. For since it was tribulations above all that made them give up the hopes of things to come, 
and which cast them into despondency, he says that these are the very reasons for confidingness, 
and for not desponding about the things to come, for “tribulation,” he says, “worketh patience.” 

Ver. 4, 5. “And patience experience, and experience hope; and hope maketh not ashamed.”!**! 

Tribulations, that is, are so far from confuting these hopes, that they even prove them. For before 
the things to come are realized, there is a very great fruit which tribulation hath—patience;'** and 
the making of the man that is tried, experienced. And it contributes in some degree too to the things 


131 The word rendered “patience,” (Umoyovr) means rather patient endurance, constancy. It is active rather than passive in 
meaning. Then the endurance which is developed under tribulation helps to form a tried, tested character, Aoxipr| means a tested 
state—approved character. The R.V. renders “probation,” which is more nearly correct than “experience” (A.V.). We have no 
word which makes a felicitous translation. The meaning is that steadfastness under trials develops a tested moral manhood, and 
this kind of character begets hope; it takes away fear for what the future may bring. —G.B.S. 


BR We do not see what use patience will be of in a future state, cf. Butler’s Anal. part i. c. v. §4. 
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to come, '** for it gives hope a vigor within us, since there is nothing that so inclines a man to hope 

for blessings as a good conscience. Now no man that has lived an upright life is unconfiding about 

things to come, as of those who have been negligent there are many that, feeling the burden of a 

bad conscience, wish there were neither judgment nor retribution. What then? do our goods lie in 

hopes? Yes, in hopes—but not mere human hopes, which often slip away, and put him that hoped 

to shame; when some one, who was expected to patronize him, dies, or is altered though he lives. 

No such lot is ours: our hope is sure and unmoveable. For He Who hath made the promise ever 

liveth, and we that are to be the enjoyers of it, even should we die, shall rise again, and there is 

absolutely nothing which can put us to shame, as having been elated at random, and to no purpose, 

upon unsound hopes. Having then sufficiently cleared them of all doubtfulness by these words of 

his, he does not let his discourse pause at the time present, but urges again the time to come, knowing 

that there were men of weaker character, who looked too for present advantages, and were not 

satisfied with these mentioned. And so he offers a proof for them in blessings already given. For 

lest any should say, But what if God be unwilling to give them to us? For that He can, and that He 

abideth and liveth, we all know: but how do we know, that He is willing, also, to do it? From the 

IN things which have been done already. ““What things done?” The Love which He hath shown for us. 

398 In doing what? some may say. In giving the Holy Ghost. Wherefore after saying “hope maketh not 
ashamed,” he goes on to the proof of this, as follows: 

“Because the love of God is,” he does not say “given,” but “shed abroad in our hearts,” so 

showing the profusion of it. That gift then, which is the greatest possible, He hath given; not heaven 


1333 That such is the power of conscience even in a heathen is plain from Plato, Rep. 1. §5. Steph. p. 350. e. “For you must 
know, Socrates,” said he, “that when a man is near the time when he must expect to die, there comes into his mind a fear and 
anxiety about things that were never so thought of before. For the stories that are told of things in Hades, how a man that has 
done wrong here must satisfy justice for it there, which have hitherto been laughed at, come then to perplex his soul with alarms 
that they may be true. And even of himself, whether from the infirmity of age, or in that he is in a manner already nearer to that 
state, he sees somewhat more of it. However it be, he becomes full of suspicion and alarm; and takes account and considers 
whether he has at all wronged any one. And then a man who finds a number of guilty actions in his life is often roused by alarm 
from his sleep, like children, and lives ever in expectation of misery. But one who is conscious in himself of no wrong has a 
pleasing hope ever with him, as the kind nurse of his old age, as Pindar too says. For beautifully indeed, Socrates, has he expressed 


this, that whoever has passed his life in justice and holiness, 


Sweet Hope, best helpmate of the heart, 
With cheerful tenderness, 
Soothes his declining years. 
She whom we mortals trust 
In many an anxious doubt 


To sway life’s wavering helm. 


Well said indeed! one wonders to think how well,” etc. 
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and earth and sea, but what is more precious than any of these, and hath rendered us Angels from 
being men, yea sons of God, and brethren of Christ. But what is this gift? The Holy Spirit. Now 
had He not been willing to present us after our labors with great crowns, He would never have 
given us such mighty gifts before our labors. But now the warmth of His Love is hence made 
apparent, that it is not gradually and little by little that He honors us; but He hath shed abroad the 
full fountain of His blessings, and this too before our struggles. And so, if thou art not exceedingly 
worthy, despond not, since thou hast that Love of thy Judge as a mighty pleader for thee. For this 
is why he himself by saying, “hope maketh not ashamed,” has ascribed everything not to our 
well-doings, but to God’s love. But after mentioning the gift of the Spirit, he again passes to the 
Cross, speaking as follows: 

Ver. 6-8. “For while we were yet without strength, Christ in due time died for the ungodly. For 
scarcely for a righteous man will one die: yet pervadenture for a good man some would even dare 
to die.'*** But God commendeth His love towards us.” 

Now what he is saying is somewhat of this kind. For if for a virtuous man, no one would hastily 
choose to die, consider thy Master’s love, when it is not for virtuous men, but for sinners and 
enemies that He is seen to have been crucified—which he says too after this, “In that, if when we 
were sinners Christ died for us,” 

Ver. 9, 10. “Much more then, being now justified by His Blood, we shall be saved from wrath 
through Him. For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son, 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by His life.” 

And what he has said looks indeed like tautology, but it is not to any one who accurately attends 
to it. Consider then. He wishes to give them reasons for confidence respecting things to come. And 
first he gives them a sense of shame from the righteous man’s decision, when he says, that he also 
“was fully persuaded that what God had promised He was able also to perform;” and next from the 
grace that was given; then from the tribulation, as sufficing to lead us into hopes; and again from 
the Spirit, whom we have received. Next from death, and from our former viciousness, he maketh 
this good. And it seems indeed, as I said, that what he had mentioned was one thing, but it is 
discovered to be two, three, and even many more. First, that “He died:” second, that it was “for the 
ungodly;” third, that He “reconciled, saved, justified” us, made us immortal, made us sons and 
heirs. It is not from His Death then only, he says, that we draw strong assertions, but from the gift 
which was given unto us through His Death. And indeed if He had died only for such creatures as 


1334 Meyer and Weiss make no distinction between d1xaiou and c&ya8od here. Most have held (I think, rightly) that the latter 
expresses more than the former. It comprehends those qualities of benevolence, kindness, etc., which may be considered as the 
peculiar bonds of friendship and would lead to the greatest sacrifices. Holman, Godet and Weiss (following Jerome) take tod 
cya8od as neuter. J. Miiller supposes it to refer to God. The force of the argument is: For an upright man one would hardly be 
moved to die, but in the case of a benefactor to whom one owed much, the motives of love and pity might move one strongly 
enough to lead him to summon up the resolution (toAy&) to die, but this would be the highest and a very improbable reach of 


human love. But Christ died for his enemies, etc.—G.B.S. 
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we be, a proof of the greatest love would what He had done be! but when He is seen at once dying, 
and yielding us a gift, and that such a gift, and to such creatures, what was done casts into shade 
our highest conceptions, and leads the very dullest on to faith. For there is no one else that will 
save us, except He Who so loved us when we were sinners, as even to give Himself up for us. Do 
you see what a ground this topic affords for hope? For before this there were two difficulties in the 
way of our being saved; our being sinners, and our salvation requiring the Lord’s Death, a thing 
which was quite incredible before it took place, and required exceeding love for it to take place. 
But now since this hath come about, the other requisites are easier. For we have become friends, 
and there is no further need of Death. Shall then He who hath so spared his enemies as not to spare 
His Son, fail to defend them now they are become friends, when He hath no longer any need to 
give up his Son? For it is either because a person does not wish it, or because though he may wish 
it perhaps,'** yet he is unable to do it, that he does not save. Now none of these things can be said 
of God. For that He is willing is plain from His having given up His Son.'**° But that He is able 
also is the very thing He proved likewise, from the very fact of His having justified men who were 
IN sinners. What is there then to prevent us any more from obtaining the things to come? Nothing! 
399 Then again, lest upon hearing of sinners, and enemies, and strengthless ones, and ungodly, thou 

shouldest be inclined to feel abashed and blush; hear what he says. 
Ver. 11. “And not only so, but we also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom we 

have now received the atonement.” 


1337 for 


What meaneth the “not only so?” Not only were we saved, he means, but we even glory 
this very reason, for which some suppose we ought to hide our faces. For, for us who lived in so 
great wickedness to be saved, was a very great mark of our being exceedingly beloved by Him that 
saved us. For it was not by angels or archangels, but by His Only-begotten Son Himself, that He 
saved us. And so the fact of His saving us, and saving us too when we were in such plight, and 
doing it by means of His Only-begotten, and not merely by His Only-begotten, but by His Blood, 
weaves for us endless crowns to glory in. For there is not anything that counts so much in the way 
of glory and confidence, as the being treated as friends (g1Agio8a1) by God, and finding a Friend 
(piAetv) in Him that loveth (4yandvta) us. This it is that maketh the angels glorious, and the 
principalities and powers. This is greater than the Kingdom, and so Paul placed it above the Kingdom. 
For this also I count the incorporeal powers blessed, because they love Him, and in all things obey 
Him. And on this score the Prophet also expressed his admiration at them. “Ye that excel in strength, 
that fulfil His Word.” (Ps. citi. 20.) And hence too Isaiah extolleth the Seraphim, setting forth their 
great excellency from their standing near that glory, which is a sign of the greatest love. 


1335 moAA G16, Heind. ad Plat. Phd. p. 140, §12. 
1336 So Field, from one ms. and Brixius’ version: the old reading could only mean “Now none of these things can be said of 
God, considering He hath given up.” 


1337 Same word as joy. See v. 2, etc. 
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Let us then emulate the powers above, and be desirous not only of standing near the throne, but 
of having Him dwelling in us who sitteth upon the Throne. He loved us when we hated Him, and 
also continueth to love us. “For He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.” (Matt. v. 45.) As then He loveth us, do thou love Him. For He 
is our Friend (piAet yap). And how cometh it, some will say, that one who is our Friend threateneth 
hell, and punishment, and vengeance? It is owing to His loving us alone. For all He doeth and is 
busied with, is with a view to strike out thy wickedness, and to refrain with fear, as with a kind of 
bridle, thy inclinableness to the worse side, and by blessings and by pains recovering thee from thy 
downward course, and leading thee up to Him, and keeping thee from all vice, which is worse than 
hell. But if thou mockest what is said, and wouldest rather live continually in misery, than be 
punished for a single day, it is no marvel. For this is but a sign of thy unformed judgment (a&teAovc 
yvwuns), drunkenness, and incurable disorder. Since little children even when they see the physician 
going to apply burning or the knife, flee and leap away screaming and convulsed, and choose to 
have a continual sore eating into their body, rather than to endure a temporary pain, and so enjoy 
health afterwards. But those who have come to discretion, know that to be diseased is worse than 
submitting to the knife, as also to be wicked is worse than to be punished. For the one is to be cured 
and to be healthy, the other to ruin one’s constitution and to be in continual feebleness. Now that 
health is better than feebleness, surely is plain to every one. Thieves then ought to weep not when 
they have their sides pierced through, but when they pierce through walls and murder. For if the 
soul be better than the body (as it is), when the former is ruined there is more reason to groan and 
lament; but if a man does not feel it, so much the more reason to bewail it. For those that love with 
an unchastened love ought to be more pitied than those who have a violent fever, and those that 
are drunken, than those that are undergoing torture. But if these are more painful (some may say), 
how come we to give them the preference? Because there are many of mankind, who, as the proverb 
saith, like the worse, and they choose these, and pass by the better. And this one may see happening 
as well in victuals as in forms of government, in emulous aims of life too, and in the enjoyment of 
pleasure, and in wives, and in houses, and in slaves, and in lands, and in the case of all other things. 
For which is more pleasurable pray, cohabiting with women or with males? with women or with 
mules? Yet still we shall find many that pass over women, and cohabit with creatures void of reason, 
and abuse the bodies of males. Yet natural pleasures are greater than unnatural ones. But still many 
there are that follow after things ridiculous and joyless, and accompanied with a penalty, as if 
pleasurable. Well but to them, a man may say, these things appear so. Now this alone is ground 
enough to make them miserable, that they think those things to be pleasurable which are not so. 
Thus they assume punishment to be worse than sin which it is not, but just the contrary. Yet, if it 

IN were an evil to the sinner, God would not have added evils to the evil; for He that doeth everything 
400 to extinguish evil, would not have increased it. Being punished then is no evil to the man who has 
done wrong, but not being punished, when in that plight, is evil, just as for the infirm not to be 

cured. (Plat. Gorg. p. 478, sqq.) For there is nothing so evil as extravagant desire. And when I say, 
extravagant, I mean that of luxury, and that of ill-placed glory, and that of power, and in general 
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that of all things which go beyond what is necessary. For such is he who lives a soft and dissolute 
life, who seems to be the happiest of men, but is the most wretched, as superinducing upon his soul 
harsh and tyrannical sovereigns. For this cause hath God made the present a life of labor to us, that 
He may rid us of that slavery, and bring us into genuine freedom. For this cause He threatened 
punishment, and made labors a part of our portion in life, so muzzling our vaunting spirit. In this 
way the Jews also, when they were fettered to the clay and brick making, were at once self-governed, 
and called continually upon God. But when they were in the enjoyment of freedom, then they 
murmured, and provoked the Lord, and pierced themselves through with countless evils. What 
then, it may be said, will you say to those frequent instances of men being altered for the worse by 
tribulations? Why, that this is no effect of tribulation, but of their own imbecility. For neither if a 
man had a weak stomach and could not take a bitter medicine which would act as a purgative, but 
was made even worse by it, would it be the drug we should find fault with, but the weakness of the 
part, as we should therefore here too with the yieldingness of temper. For he who is altered so by 
tribulation, is much more likely to be affected in this way by laxity. If he fails even when splinted, 
(or tied) (this is what affliction is), much more will he when the bandage is removed. If when braced 
up he is altered, much more when in a state of tumor (yavvobuevoc). And how am I, one may ask, 
to keep from being so altered by tribulation? Why, if thou reflectest that, wish it or not, thou wilt 
have to bear the thing inflicted: but if thou dost it with a thankful spirit, thou wilt gain very greatly 
thereby; but if thou art indignant at it, and ragest'*** and blasphemest, thou wilt not make the calamity 
lighter, but thou wilt render its wave more troublous. By feeling then in this way, let us turn what 
is necessary into a matter of our own choice. What I mean is this—suppose one has lost his own 
son, another all his property: if you reflect that it is not in the nature of things for what has taken 
place to be undone; while it is to gain fruit from the misfortune, though irremediable, even that of 
bearing the circumstance nobly; and if instead of using blasphemous words, thou wert to offer up 
words of thanksgiving to the Lord, so would evils brought upon thee against thy will become to 
thee the good deeds of a free choice. Hast thou seen a son taken prematurely away? Say, “the Lord 
hath given, the Lord hath taken away.” Do you see your fortune exhausted? Say, “naked came I 
out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither.” (Job. 1. 21.) Do you see evil men faring 
well, and just men faring ill and undergoing ills without number, and dost thou not know where to 
find the cause? Say, “I became even as it were a beast before Thee. Yet I am ever with Thee.” (Ps. 
Ixxili. 22.) But if thou wilt search out the cause, reflect that He has fixed a day in which He will 
judge the world, and so you will throw off perplexity, for then every man will meet his deserts, 
even as Lazarus and the rich man. Call to mind the Apostles, for they too rejoiced at being scourged, 
at being driven about and undergoing numberless sufferings, because they were “counted worthy 
to suffer shame for His Name’s sake.” (Acts v. 41.) And do thou, then, if thou art sick, bear it nobly, 
and own thyself indebted to God for it, and thou shalt receive the same reward with them. But how, 
when in feebleness and pain, art thou to be able to feel grateful to the Lord? Thou wilt if thou lovest 


1338 Several mss. “art in pain.” 
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Him sincerely. For if the Three Children who were thrown into the furnace, and others who were 
in prisons, and in countless other evils, ceased not to give thanks, much more will they who are in 
a state of disease, be able to do this. For there is not, assuredly there is not, anything which vehement 
desire doth not get the better of. But when the desire is even that of God, it is higher than anything, 
and neither fire, nor the sword, nor poverty, nor infirmity, nor death, nor aught else of the kind 
appeareth dreadful to one who hath gotten this love, but scorning them all, he will fly to heaven, 
and will have affections no way inferior to those of its inhabitants, seeing nothing else, neither 
heaven, nor earth, nor sea, but gazing only at the one Beauty of that glory. And neither the vexations 
of this life present will depress him, nor the things which are goodly and attended with pleasure 
elate him or puff him up. Let us then love with this love (for there is not anything equal unto it) 
is both for the sake of things present and for the sake of things to come. Or rather, more than for these, 
401 for the nature of the love itself. For we shall be set free both from the punishments of this life and 
of that which is to come, and shall enjoy the kingdom. Yet neither is the escape from hell, nor the 
fruition of the kingdom, anything great in comparison of what is yet to be said. For greater than all 
these things is it to have Christ our beloved at once and our lover. For if when this happens with 
men it is above all pleasure; when both happen from God, what language or what thought is able 
to set before one the blessedness of this soul? There is none that can, save the experience of it only. 
That then we may by experience come to know what is this spiritual joy, and life of blessedness, 
and untold treasure of good things, let us leave everything to cling to that love, with a view as well 
to our own joy as to the glory of God. For unto Him is the glory and power, with His Only-begotten, 
and the Holy Ghost, now, and ever, and unto all ages evermore. Amen. 


Homily X. 


Rom. V. 12 


“Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon 
(SujA8ev6 mss. ic...) all men, for that all have sinned.” 


As the best physicians always take great pains to discover the source of diseases, and go to the 
very fountain of the mischief, so doth the blessed Paul also. Hence after having said that we were 
justified, and having shown it from the Patriarch, and from the Spirit, and from the dying of Christ 
(for He would not have died unless He intended to justify), he next confirms from other sources 
also what he had at such length demonstrated. And he confirms his proposition from things opposite, 
that is, from death and sin. How, and in what way? He enquires whence death came in, and how it 
prevailed. How then did death come in and prevail? “Through the sin of one.” But what means, 
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“for that all have sinned?” This; he having once fallen, even they that had not eaten of the tree did 
from him, all of them, become mortal.!** 
Ver. 13. “For until the Law sin was in the world, but sin is not imputed where there is no law.” 
The phrase “till the Law” some think he used of the time before the giving of the Law—that 
of Abel, for instance, or of Noah, or of Abraham—till Moses was born. What was the sin in those 
days, at this rate? some say he means that in Paradise. For hitherto it was not done away, (he would 
say,) but the fruit of it was yet in vigor. For it had borne that death whereof all partake, which 
prevailed and lorded over us. Why then does he proceed, “But sin is not imputed when there is no 
law?” It was by way of objection from the Jews, say they who have spoken on our side,'*° that he 
laid this position down and said, if there be no sin without the Law, how came death to consume 
all those before the Law? But to me it seems that the sense presently to be given has more to be 
said for it, and suits better with the Apostle’s meaning. And what sense is this? In saying, that “till 
the Law sin was in the world,” what he seems to me to mean is this, that after the Law was given 
the sin resulting from the transgression of it prevailed, and prevailed too so long as the Law existed. 
For sin, he says, can have no existence if there be no law.'*"' If then it was this sin, he means, from 
IN the transgression of the Law that brought forth death, how was it that all before the Law died? For 
402 if it is in sin that death hath its origin, but when there is no law, sin is not imputed, how came death 
to prevail? From whence it is clear, that it was not this sin, the transgression, that is, of the Law, 
but that of Adam’s disobedience, which marred all things. Now what is the proof of this? The fact 


1339 This whole passage is introduced to show the glory and power of Christ’s salvation as able to conquer the power of sin 
and death. The case of Adam’s sin is not introduced for its own sake but as a background on which to exhibit the greatness of 
God’s grace. Two erroneous assumptions are often made in respect to this passage (1) that Adam’s sin and not God’s grace in 
Christ is the chief theme, and (2) that the Apostle intends here to set forth a theory of original sin. This verse contains four points 
(1) Sin came into the world by the agency of one man—Adam. (2) In consequence of sin came death. (3) In virtue of the causal 
relation between sin and death, the latter extended itself to all men, for the reason (4) that all sinned. The Wonepshows that this 


is used as an illustrative parallel to magnify the greatness of grace which is mightier than sin (cf. ToAA@ uaAAov vv. 


15-17) —G.BS. 
1340 Ol TA NETEPA ElprKdtES. The passage is corrupt in Savile: most mss. read @aotv and héyovta. 
4 The apostle does not say that there can be no sin if there is no law. He says the exact contrary. He elsewhere says (iv. 15) 


that where there is no law there is no transgression. By “law” here he means positive, statutory commands and prohibitions. His 
meaning here is: God does not reckon quaptia as mapdabaoig where there is no explicit commandment. But sin was in the world 
during all this period previous to the Mosaic law, as proved by the reign of death. It extended its sway and penalty even to those 
who had not sinned, as Adam did, against positive enactment. We know well on what principle the apostle justifies his position 
that there is sin even where no written commandment is transgressed. The principle has been already developed viz.: there is a 
moral law implanted in the human heart (i. 19, 21; ii. 15). To offend against this is sin (though not transgression, which implies 


positive law) and induces death as its consequence.—G.B.S. 
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that even before the Law all died: for “death reigned,” he says, “from Adam to Moses, even over 
them that had not sinned.” 

How did it reign? “After the similitude of Adam’s transgression, who is the figure of Him that 
was to come.” Now this is why Adam is a type of Christ. How a type? it will be said. Why in that, 
as the former became to those who were sprung from him, although they had not eaten of the tree, 
the cause of that death which by his eating was introduced; thus also did Christ become to those 
sprung from Him, even though they had not wrought righteousness, the Provider'*” of that 
righteousness which through His Cross'* He graciously bestowed on us all. For this reason, at 
every turn he keeps to the “one,” and is continually bringing it before us, when he says, “As by one 
man sin entered into the world”—and, “If through the offence of one many be dead:” and, “Not as 
it was by one that sinned, so is the gift;” and, “The judgment was by one to condemnation:” and 
again, “If by one (or, the one) man’s offence death reigned by one;” and “Therefore as by the 
offence of one.” And again, “As by one man’s disobedience many (or, the many) were made 
sinners.” And so he letteth not go of the one, that when the Jew says to thee, How came it, that by 
the well-doing of this one Person, Christ, the world was saved? thou mightest be able to say to him, 
How by the disobedience of this one person, Adam, came it to be condemned? And yet sin and 
grace are not equivalents, death and life are not equivalents, the Devil and God are not equivalents, 
but there is a boundless space between them. When then as well from the nature of the thing as 
from the power of Him that transacteth it, and from the very suitableness thereof (for it suiteth 
much better with God to save than to punish), the preéminence and victory is upon this side, what 
one word have you to say for unbelief, tell me? However, that what had been done was reasonable, 
he shows in the following words. 

Ver. 15. “But not as the offence, so is also the free gift. For if through the offence of one many 
be dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, 
hath abounded unto the many.” 

For what he says is somewhat of this kind. If sin had so extensive effects, and the sin of one 
man too; how can grace, and that the grace of God, not the Father only, but also the Son, do otherwise 
than be the more abundant of the two? For the latter is far the more reasonable supposition. For 
that one man should be punished on account of another does not seem to be much in accordance 
with reason. But for one to be saved on account of another is at once more suitable and more 
reasonable. If then the former took place, much more may the latter. Hence he has shown from 
these grounds the likelihood and reasonableness of it. For when the former had been made good, 
this would then be readily admitted. But that it is even necessarily so, he makes good from what 
follows. How then does he make it good? 


Ba TIpOEEVOS. 
BB The comparison of the two Trees is very frequent in the Fathers; see St. Cyr. Cat. xiii. §19, p. 152, O.T. Tert. adv. Judeos, 
§13. 
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Ver. 16. “And not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift. For the judgment was by one to 
condemnation, but the free gift is of many offences unto justification.” 

And what is this that he is speaking of? It is that sin had power to bring in death and 
condemnation; but grace did not do away that one sin only, but also those that followed after in its 
train. Lest then the words “as” and “so” might seem to make the measure of the blessings and the 
evils equal, and that you might not think, upon hearing of Adam, that it was only that sin which he 
had brought in which was done away with, he says that it was from many offences that an indemnity 
was brought about. How is this plain? Because after the numberless sins committed after that in 
paradise, the matter issued in justification. But where righteousness is, there of necessity follows 
by all means life, and the countless blessings, as does death where sin was. For righteousness is 
more than life, since it is even the root of life. That there were several goods then brought in, and 
that it was not that sin only that was taken away, but all the rest along with it, he points out when 
he says, that “the gift was of many offences unto justification.” In which a proof is necessarily 
included, that death was also torn up by the roots. But since he had said, that the second was greater 
than the first, he is obliged to give further grounds again for this same thing. For, before, he had 
said that if one man’s sin slew all, much more will the grace of One have the power to save. After 
that he shows that it was not that sin only that was done away by the grace, but all the rest too, and 

bs that it was not that the sins were done away only, but that righteousness was given. And Christ did 
403 not merely do the same amount of good that Adam did of harm, but far more and greater good. 
Since then he had made such declarations as these, he wants again here also further confirmation 

of these. And how does he give this confirmation? He says, 

Ver. 17. “For if by one man’s offence death reigned by one, much more they which receive 
abundance of grace and of the gift and (so Field with most mss.) of righteousness shall reign in life 
by one, Jesus Christ.” 

What he says, amounts to this nearly. What armed death against the world? The one man’s 
eating from the tree only. If then death attained so great power from one offence, when it is found 
that certain received a grace and righteousness out of all proportion to that sin, how shall they still 
be liable to death? And for this cause, he does not here say “grace,” but “‘superabundance of grace.” 
For it was not as much as we must have to do away the sin only, that we received of His grace, but 
even far more. For we were at once freed from punishment, and put off all iniquity, and were also 
born again from above (John 1i1. 3) and rose again with the old man buried, and were redeemed, 
justified, led up to adoption, sanctified, made brothers of the Only-begotten, and joint heirs and of 
one Body with Him, and counted for His Flesh, and even as a Body with the Head, so were we 
united unto Him! All these things then Paul calls a “superabundance” of grace, showing that what 
we received was not a medicine only to countervail the wound, but even health, and comeliness, 
and honor, and glory and dignities far transcending our natural state. And of these each in itself 
was enough to do away with death, but when all manifestly run together in one, there is not the 
least vestige of it left, nor can a shadow of it be seen, so entirely is it done away. As then if any 
one were to cast a person who owed ten mites (6dA ous) into prison, and not the man himself only, 
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but wife and children and servants for his sake; and another were to come and not to pay down the 
ten mites only, but to give also ten thousand talents of gold, and to lead the prisoner into the king’s 
courts, and to the throne of the highest power, and were to make him partaker of the highest honor 
and every kind of magnificence, the creditor would not be able to remember the ten mites; so hath 
our case been. For Christ hath paid down far more than we owe, yea as much more as the illimitable 
ocean is than a little drop. Do not then, O man, hesitate as thou seest so great a store of blessings, 
nor enquire how that mere spark of death and sin was done away, when such a sea of gifts was 
brought in upon it. For this is what Paul intimated by saying that “they who have received the 
abundance of the grace and righteousness shall reign in life.” And as he had now clearly demonstrated 
this, he again makes use of his former argument, clenching it by taking up the same word afresh, 
and saying that if for that offence all were punished, then they may be justified too by these means.'*“ 
And so he says, 

Ver. 18. “Therefore as by the offence of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation; 
even so by the righteousness of One the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.” 

And he insists again upon it, saying, 

Ver. 19. “For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of 
One shall many be made righteous. 

What he says seems indeed to involve no small question: but if any one attends to it diligently, 
this too will admit of an easy solution. What then is the question? It is the saying that through the 
offence of one many were made sinners. For the fact that when he had sinned and become mortal, 
those who were of him should be so also, is nothing unlikely. But how would it follow that from 
his disobedience another would become a sinner? For at this rate a man of this sort will not even 
deserve punishment, if, that is, it was not from his own self that he became a sinner. What then 
does the word “sinners” mean here? To me it seems to mean liable to punishment and condemned 
to death. Now that by Adam’s death we all became mortals, he had shown clearly and at large. But 
the question now is, for what purpose was this done? But this he does not go on to add: for it 
contributed nothing to his present object. For it is against a Jew that the contest is, who doubted 
and made scorn of the righteousness by One. And for this reason after showing that the punishment 
too was brought in by one upon all, the reason why this was so he has not added. For he is not for 
superfluities, but keeps merely to what is necessary. For this is what the principles of disputation 

IN did not oblige him to say any more than the Jew; and therefore he leaves it unsolved. But if any of 
404 you were to enquire with a view to learn, we should give this answer: That we are so far from taking 


BM Chrys. has well apprehended v. 15-17 as an argument a fortiori. Here are three contrasts between the principles of sin 
and grace to show the superior power of the latter: (1) It is a much more reasonable and supposable case that many should find 
life in one man’s act than that many should suffer death in consequence of one man’s sin, v. 15. (2) The condemnation has in it 
(so to speak) only the power of one sin; the gracious gift overcomes many trespasses, v. 16. (3) Life in Christ must be greater 


than death in Adam.—G.B.S. 
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any harm from this death and condemnation", if we be sober-minded, that we are the gainers even 
by having become mortal, first, because it is not an immortal body in which we sin; secondly, 
because we get numberless grounds for being religious (giAocogtac). For to be moderate, and to 
be temperate, and to be subdued, and to keep ourselves clear of all wickedness, is what death by 
its presence and by its being expected persuades us to. But following with these, or rather even 
before these, it hath introduced other greater blessings besides. For it is from hence that the crowns 
of the martyrs come, and the rewards of the Apostles. Thus was Abel justified, thus was Abraham, 
in having slain his son, thus was John, who for Christ’s sake was taken off, thus were the Three 
Children, thus was Daniel. For if we be so minded, not death only, but even the devil himself will 
be unable to hurt us. And besides there is this also to be said, that immortality awaits us, and after 
having been chastened a little while, we shall enjoy the blessings to come without fear, being as if 
in a sort of school in the present life, under instruction by means of disease, tribulation, temptations, 
and poverty, and the other apparent evils, with a view to our becoming fit for the reception of the 
blessings of the world to come. 

Ver. 20. “Moreover the Law entered: that the offence might abound.” 

Since then he had shown that the world was condemned from Adam, but from Christ was saved 
and freed from condemnation, he now seasonably enters upon the discussion of the Law, here again 
undermining the high notions of it. For it was so far from doing any good, he means, or from being 
any way helpful, but the disorder was only increased by its having come in. But the particle “that” 
again does not assign the cause, but the result. For the purpose of its being given was not “in order 
that” it might abound, for it was given to diminish and destroy the offence. But it resulted the 
opposite way, not owing to the nature of the Law, but owing to the listlessness of those who received 
it.'*“° But why did he not say the Law was given, but “the Law entered by the way?” It was to show 
that the need of it was temporary, and not absolute or imperative. And this he says also to the 
Galatians, showing the very same thing another way. “For before faith came,” he says, “we were 
kept under the Law, shut up unto the faith which should afterwards be revealed.” And so it was not 
for itself, but for another, that it kept the flock. For since the Jews were somewhat gross-minded, 
and enervated, and indifferent to the gifts themselves, this was why the Law was given, that it might 
convict them the more, and clearly teach them their own condition, and by increasing the accusation 
might the more repress them. But be not thou afraid, for it was not that the punishment might be 
greater that this was done, but that the grace might be seen to be greater. And this is why he proceeds, 

“But where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” 


1345 i.e. since we have been redeemed. See on Rom. ix. 11. 

1346 The Author’s view of tva mAeovdon cannot be exegetically justified. Paul teaches that it was the purpose of the dispensation 
of law which came in between Adam and Christ to make transgression abound (cf. Gal. iii. 9). The meaning is not that its purpose 
in coming in alongside (napetofjAOev) of this reign of sin was to increase sin; but to make sin appear as such, to exhibit it as 
transgression and to reveal it in its true character to the consciousness of men. Only through the law could sin appear as 


transgression and thus be apprehended by men in the clearest manner as contrary to God’s will (cf. iv. 15 and v. 13).—G.B.S. 
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He does not say did abound, but “did much more abound.” For it was not remission from 
punishment only that He gave us, but that from sins, and life also. As if any were not merely to 
free a man with a fever from his disease, but to give him also beauty, and strength, and rank; or 
again, were not to give one an hungered nourishment only, but were to put him in possession of 
great riches, and were to set him in the highest authority. And how did sin abound? some will say. 
The Law gave countless commands. Now since they transgressed them all, trangression became 
more abundant. Do you see what a great difference there is between grace and the Law? For the 
one became an addition to the condemnation, but the other, a further abundance of gifts. Having 
then mentioned the unspeakable munificence, he again discusses the beginning and the root both 
of death and of life. What then is the root of death? It is sin. Wherefore also he saith, 

Ver. 21. “That as sin reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

This he says to show that the latter ranks as a king, the former, death, as a soldier, being 
marshalled under the latter, and armed by it. If then the latter (i.e. sin) armed death, it is plain 
enough that the righteousness destructive hereof, which by grace was introduced, not only disarms 
death, but even destroys it, and undoes entirely the dominion thereof, in that it is the greatest of the 
two, as being brought in not by man and the devil, but by God and grace, and leading our life unto 

IN a goodlier estate, and to blessings unlimited. For of it there will never be any end (to give you a 
405 view of its superiority from this also). For the other cast us out of our present life, but grace, when 
it came, gave us not the present life, but the immortal and eternal one. But for all these things Christ 
is our voucher. Doubt not then for thy life if thou hast righteousness, for righteousness is greater 

than life as being mother of it. 

Chap. vi. ver. 1. “What then? shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound? God forbid.” 

He is again turning off to exhortation, yet introducing it not directly, lest he should seem to 
many to be irksome and vexing, but as if it rose out of the doctrines. For if, even so diversifying 
his address, he was afraid of their being offended at what he said, and therefore said, “I have written 
the more boldly unto you in some sort,” (Rom. xv. 15) much more would he have seemed to them, 
had he not done so, to be too harsh. Since then he showed the greatness of the grace by the greatness 
of the sins it healed, and owing to this it seemed in the eyes of the unthinking to be an encouragement 
to sin (for if the reason, they would say, why greater grace was shown, was because we had done 
great sins, let us not give over sinning, that grace may be more displayed still), now that they might 
not say this or suspect it, see how he turns the objection back again. First he does it by his 
deprecation. “God forbid.” And this he is in the habit of doing at things confessed on all hands to 
be absurd. And then he lays down an irrefragable argument. And what is it? 

Ver. 2. “How shall we,” he says, “that are dead to sin, live any longer therein?” 
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What does “‘we are dead” mean? Does it mean that as for that, and as far as it goes, we have all 
received the sentence’*’ of death? or, that we became dead to it by believing any being'** 
enlightened. This is what one should rather say, since the sequel makes this clearly right. But what 
is becoming dead to it? The not obeying it in anything any more. For this baptism effected once 
for all, it made us dead to it. But this must of our own earnestness thenceforth continually be 
maintained, so that, although sin issue countless commands to us, we may never again obey it, but 
abide unmovable as a dead man doth. And indeed he elsewhere saith that sin itself is dead. But 
there he sets that down as wishing to show that virtue is easy, (Rom. vii. 8?) But here, as he earnestly 
desires to rouse the hearer, he puts the death on his side. Next, since what was said was obscure, 
he again explains, using what he had said also in the way of reproof. 

Ver. 3, 4. “Know ye not,” he says, “my brethren, that so many of us as were baptized into Christ 
were baptized into His death? therefore we are buried with Him by baptism into death.” 

What does being “baptized into His Death” mean? That it is with a view to our dying as He 
did. For Baptism is the Cross. What the Cross then, and Burial, is to Christ, that Baptism hath been 
to us, even if not in the same respects. For He died Himself and was buried in the Flesh, but we 
have done both to sin. Wherefore he does not say, planted together in His Death, but in the likeness 
of His Death. For both the one and the other is a death, but not of the same subject; since the one 
is of the Flesh, that of Christ; the other of sin, which is our own. As then that is real, so is this. But 
if it be real, then'*” what is of our part again must be contributed. And so he proceeds, 

“That as Christ was raised up from the dead by the Glory of the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life.” 

Here he hints, along with the duty of a careful walk, at the subject of the resurrection. In what 
way? Do you believe, he means, that Christ died, and that He was raised again? Believe then the 
same of thyself. For this is like to the other, since both Cross and Burial is thine. For if thou hast 
shared in Death and Burial, much more wilt thou in Resurrection and Life. For now the greater is 
done away with, the sin I mean, it is not right to doubt any longer about the lesser, the doing away 
of death. 

But this he leaves for the present to the conscience of his hearers to reason out, but himself, 
after the resurrection to come had been set before us, demands of us another, even the new 
conversation, which is brought about in the present life by a change of habits.'**° When then the 
fornicator becomes chaste, the covetous man merciful, the harsh subdued, even here a resurrection 
has taken place, the prelude to the other. And how is it a resurrection? Why, because sin is mortified, 


B47 uu, see the same phrase, Hom. vii. p. 382. 

1348 i.e. baptized, St. Cyr. Cat. Intr. §1. p. 1, O.T. 

19 Or “still,” ei Kai dAnO1. 

1350 St. Gr. Naz. Jamb. xx; 271, p. 228 (in Ed. Ben. xxiv. 277, p. 508). B. What? have I not the cleansing laver yet? A. You 


have, but mind! B. Mind what? A. Not for your habits, but for past transgressions. B. Nay, but for habits! What? A. Only if thou 


be first at work to cleanse them. See Tert. de Pen. §6, 7, and the beginning of the next Homily. 
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and righteousness hath risen again, and the old life hath been made to vanish, and this new and 
IN angelic one is being lived in. But when you hear of a new life, look for a great alteration, a wide 
406 change. But tears come into my eyes, and I groan deeply to think how great religiousness 
(~iAocogiav) Paul requires of us, and what listlessness we have yielded ourselves up to, going 
back after our baptism to the oldness we before had, and returning to Egypt, and remembering the 
garlic after the manna. (Num. xi. 5.) For ten or twenty days at the very time of our Illumination, 
we undergo a change, but then take up our former doings again. But it is not for a set number of 
days, but for our whole life, that Paul requires of us such a conversation. But we go back to our 
former vomit, thus after the youth of grace building up the old age of sins. For either the love of 
money, or the slavery to desires not convenient, or any other sin whatsoever, useth to make the 
worker thereof old. “Now that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away.” (Heb. viii. 
13.) For there is no body, there surely is none, to be seen as palsied by length of time, as a soul is 
decayed and tottering with many sins. Such an one gets carried on to the last degree of doting, 
yielding indistinct sounds, like men that are very old and crazed, being surcharged with rheum, and 
great distortion of mind, and forgetfulness, and with scales upon its eyes, and'**' disgustful to men, 
and an easy prey to the devil. Such then are the souls of sinners; not so those of the righteous, for 
they are youthful and well-favored, and are in the very prime of life throughout, ever ready for any 
fight or struggle. But those of sinners, if they receive even a small shock, straightway fall and are 
undone. And it was this the Prophet made appear, when he said, that like as the chaff which the 
wind scattereth from the face of the earth (Ps. 1. 4), thus are they that live in sin whirled to and fro, 
and exposed to every sort of harm. For they neither see like a healthy person, nor hear with simplicity, 
they speak not articulately, but are oppressed with great shortness of breath. They have their mouth 
overflowing with spittle. And would it were but spittle, and nothing offensive! But now they send 
forth words more fetid than any mire, and what is worst, they have not power even to spit this saliva 
of words away from them, but taking it in their hand with much lewdness, they smear it on again, 
so as to be coagulating, and hard to perspire through.'*** Perhaps ye are sickened with this description. 
Ought ye not, then to be more so at the reality? For if these things when happening in the body are 
disgustful, much more when in the soul. Such was that son who wasted out all his share, and was 
reduced to the greatest wretchedness, and was in a feebler state than any imbecile or disordered 
person. But when he was willing, he became suddenly young by his decision alone and his change. 
For as soon as he had said, “I will return to my Father,” this one word conveyed to him all blessings; 
or rather not the bare word, but the deed which he added to the word. For he did not say, “Let me 
go back,” and then stay there; but said, Let me go back, and went back, and returned the whole of 
that way. Thus let us also do; and even if we have gotten carried beyond the boundary, let us go 
up to our Father’s house, and not stay lingering over the length of the journey. For if we be willing, 
the way back again is easy and very speedy. Only let us leave the strange and foreign land; for this 


1351 Mar. paveiton, 4 mss. Patvouevn. 


1382 dratpéw. ap. Hipp. p. 505. 10. Liddell & Scott, sub. v. or to cut through, from diatéuvw. 
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is what sin is, drawing us far away from our Father’s house; let us leave her then, that we may 
speedily return to the house of our Father. For our Father hath a natural yearning towards us, and 
will honor us if we be changed, no less than those that are unattainted, if we change, but even more, 
just as the father showed that son the greater honor. For he had greater pleasure himself at receiving 
back his son. And how am I to go back again? one may say. Do but put a beginning upon the 
business, and the whole is done. Stay from vice, and go no farther into it, and thou hast laid hold 
of the whole already. For as in the case of the sick, being no worse may be a beginning of getting 
better, so is the case with vice also. Go no further, and then your deeds of wickedness will have an 
end. And if you do so for two days, you will keep off on the third day more easily; and after three 
days you will add ten, then twenty, then an hundred, then your whole life. (Cf. Hom. xvii. on St. 
Matt. p. 267, O.T.) For the further thou goest on, the easier wilt thou see the way to be, and thou 
wilt stand on the summit itself, and wilt at once enjoy many goods. For so it was when the prodigal 
came back, there were flutes, and harps, and dancings, and feasts, and assemblings: and he who 
might have called his son to account for his ill-timed extravagance, and flight to such a distance, 
did nothing of the sort, but looked upon him as unattainted, and could not find it in him even to use 
the language of reproach, or rather, even to mention barely to him the former things, but threw 
himself upon him, and kissed him, and killed the calf, and put a robe upon him, and placed on him 
bs abundant honors. Let us then, as we have such examples before us, be of good cheer and keep from 
407 despair. For He is not so well pleased with being called Master, as Father, nor with having a slave 
as with having a son. And this is what He liketh rather than that. This then is why He did all that 
He has done; and “spared not even His Only-begotten Son” (Rom. viii. 32), that we might receive 
the adoption of sons, that we might love Him, not as a Master only, but as a Father. And if He 
obtained this of us He taketh delight therein as one that has glory given him, and proclaimeth it to 
all though He needeth nothing of ours. This is what, in Abraham’s case for instance, He everywhere 
does, using these words, “I am the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” And yet it was they of His 
household who should have found an honor in this; but now it is the Lord evidently who does this; 
for this is why He says to Peter, ““Lovest thou Me more than these?” (John xxi. 17) to show that 
He seeketh nothing so much as this from us. For this too He bade Abraham offer his son to Him, 
that He might make it known to all that He was greatly beloved'*® by the patriarch. Now this desire 
to be loved exceedingly comes from loving exceedingly. For this cause too He said to the Apostles, 
“He that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not worthy of Me.” (Matt. x. 37.) For this cause 
He bids us esteem that even which is in the most close connection with us, our soul (or, life, v. 39, 
and John xii. 25), as second to the love of him, since He wisheth to be beloved by us with exceeding 
entireness. For we too, if we have no strong feelings about a person, have no strong desire for his 
friendship either, though he be great and noble; whereas when we love any one warmly and really, 
though the person loved be of low rank and humble, yet we esteem love from him as a very great 
honor. And for this reason He Himself also called it glory not to be loved by us only, but even to 


1353 This passage is one among many which show how the fides formata was that which the Fathers contemplated. 
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suffer those shameful things in our behalf. (ib. 23.) However, those things were a glory owing to 
love only. But whatever we suffer for Him, it is not for love alone; but even for the sake of the 
greatness and dignity of Him we long for, that it would with good reason both be called glory, and 
be so indeed. Let us then incur dangers for Him as if running for the greatest crowns, and let us 
esteem neither poverty, nor disease, nor affront, nor calumny, nor death itself, to be heavy and 
burdensome, when it is for Him that we suffer these things. For if we be right-minded, we are the 
greatest possible gainers by these things, as neither from the contrary to these shall we if not 
right-minded gain any advantage. But consider; does any one affront thee and war against thee? 
Doth he not thereby set thee upon thy guard, and give thee an opportunity of growing like unto 
God? For if thou lovest him that plots against thee, thou wilt be like Him that “maketh His Sun to 
rise upon the evil and good.” (Matt. v. 45.) Does another take thy money away? If thou bearest it 
nobly, thou shalt receive the same reward as they who have spent all they have upon the poor. For 
it says, “Ye took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, knowing that ye have in heaven a better and 
an enduring substance.” (Heb. x. 34.) Has any one reviled thee and abused thee, whether truly or 
falsely, he weaves for thee a very great crown if thou bearest meekly his contumely; since he too, 
who calumniates, provides for us an abundant reward. For “rejoice,” it says, “and be exceeding 
glad, when men say all manner of evil against you falsely, because great is your reward in Heaven.” 
(Matt. v. 12, 11.) And he too that speaketh truth against us is of the greatest service, if we do but 
bear meekly what is said. For the Pharisee spake evil of the Publican, and with truth, still instead 
of a Publican he made him a righteous man. (Luke xvii. 11.) And what need to go into particular 
instances. For any one that will go to the conflicts of Job may learn all these points accurately. And 
this is why Paul said, “God for us, who against us?” (Rom. viii. 31.) As then by being earnest, we 
gain even from things that vex us, so by being listless, we do not even improve from things that 
favor us. For what did Judas profit, tell me, by being with Christ? or what profit was the Law to 
the Jew? or Paradise to Adam? or what did Moses profit those in the wilderness? And so we should 
leave all, and look to one point only, how we may husband aright our own resources. And if we do 
this, not even the devil himself will ever get the better of us, but will make our profiting the greater, 
by putting us upon being watchful. Now in this way it is that Paul rouses the Ephesians, by describing 
his fierceness. Yet we sleep and snore, though we have to do with so crafty an enemy. And if we 
were aware of a serpent!’ nestling by our bed, we should make much ado to kill him. But when 
the devil nestleth in our souls, we fancy that we take no harm, but lie at our ease; and the reason 
is, that we see him not with the eyes of our body. And yet this is why we should rouse us the more 
IN and be sober. For against an enemy whom one can perceive, one may easily be on guard; but one 
408 that cannot be seen, if we be not continually in arms, we shall not easily escape. And the more so, 
because he hath no notion of open combat (for he would surely be soon defeated), but often under 
the appearance of friendship he insinuates the venom of his cruel malice. In this way it was that he 
suborned Job’s wife, by putting on the mask of natural affectionateness, to give that wretchless 


1354 See Macarius on the Keeping of the Heart, c. 1. translated in Penn’s Institutes of Christian Perfection, p. 2. 
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advice. And so when conversing with Adam, he puts on the air of one concerned and watching 
over his interests, and saith, that “your eyes shall be opened in the day that ye eat of the tree.” (Gen. 
ii. 5.) Thus Jephtha too he persuaded, under the pretext of religion, to slay his daughter, and to 
offer the sacrifice the Law forbade. Do you see what his wiles are, what his varying warfare? Be 
then on thy guard, and arm thyself at all points with the weapons of the Spirit, get exactly acquainted 
with his plans, that thou mayest both keep from being caught, and easily catch him. For it was thus 
that Paul got the better of him, by getting exactly acquainted with these. And so he says, “for we 
are not ignorant of his devices.” (2 Cor. ii. 11.) Let us then also be earnest in learning and avoiding 
his stratagems, that after obtaining a victory over him, we may, whether in this present life or in 
that which is to come, be proclaimed conquerors, and obtain those unalloyed blessings, by the grace 
and love toward man, etc. 


Homily XI. 


Rom. VI. 5 


13557 


“For if we have been planted together'*°in the likeness of His death, we shall be also in the likeness 


of His resurrection.” 


What I had before occasion to remark, that I mention here too, that he continually digresseth 
into exhortation, without making any twofold division as he does in the other Epistles, and setting 
apart the former portion for doctrines, and the latter for the care of moral instruction. Here then he 
does not do so, but blends the latter with the subject throughout, so as to gain it an easy admission. 
Here then he says there are two mortifyings, and two deaths, and that one is done by Christ in 
Baptism, and the other it is our duty to effect by earnestness afterwards. For that our former sins 
were buried, came of His gift. But the remaining dead to sin after baptism must be the work of our 
own earnestness, however much we find God here also giving us large help. For this is not the only 
thing Baptism has the power to do, to obliterate our former transgressions; for it also secures against 
subsequent ones. As then in the case of the former, thy contribution was faith that they might be 
obliterated, so also in those subsequent to this, show thou forth the change in thine aims, that thou 
mayest not defile thyself again. For it is this and the like that he is counselling thee when he says, 
“for if we have been planted together in the likeness of His Death, we shall be also in the likeness 
of His Resurrection.” Do you observe, how he rouses the hearer by leading him straightway up to 
his Master, and taking great pains to show the strong likeness? This is why he does not say “in 


1355 Better: “United with him by the likeness” or “united with the likeness.” See, note *, p. 409.—G.B.S. 
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death,” lest you should gainsay it, but, “in the likeness of His Death.” For our essence itself hath 
not died, but the man of sins, that is, wickedness. And he does not say, “for if we have been” 
partakers of “the likeness of His Death;” but what? “If we have been planted together,” so, by the 
mention of planting, giving a hint of the fruit resulting to us from it. For as His Body, by being 
buried in the earth, brought forth as the fruit of it the salvation of the world; thus ours also, being 
buried in baptism, bore as fruit righteousness, sanctification, adoption, countless blessings. And it 
will bear also hereafter the gift of the resurrection. Since then we were buried in water, He in earth, 
and we in regard to sin, He in regard to His Body, this is why he did not say, “we were planted 
together in His Death,” but “in the likeness of His Death.” For both the one and the other is death, 
but not that of the same subject. If then he says, “we have been planted together in His Death,'*°° 
we shall be in that of His Resurrection,” speaking here of the Resurrection which (Gr. be of His 
IN Resurrection) is to come. For since when he was upon the subject of the Death before, and said, 
409 “Know ye not, brethren, that so many of us as were baptized into Christ were baptized into His 
Death?” he had not made any clear statement about the Resurrection, but only about the way of 
life after baptism, bidding men walk in newness of life; therefore he here resumes the same subject, 
and proceeds to foretell to us clearly that Resurrection. And that you may know that he is not 
speaking of that resulting from baptism, but about the other, after saying, “for if we were planted 
together in the likeness of His Death,” he does not say that we shall be in the likeness of His 
Resurrection,'**’ but we shall belong to the Resurrection.'*** For to prevent thy saying, and how, if 
we did not die as He died, are we to rise as He rose? when he mentioned the Death, he did not say, 
“planted together in the Death,” but, “in the likeness of His Death.” But when he mentioned the 
Resurrection, he did not say, “in the likeness of the Resurrection,” but we shall be “of the 
Resurrection” itself. And he does not say, We have been made, but we shall be, by this word again 


1356 The construction here is harsh, and seems to require “‘in the likeness of.” 

1357 The word likeness in our version is in italics as an addition, and unless it is understood, the construction is scarcely 
grammatical; but this interpretation favors the reading questioned in the last note. Perhaps also St. Chrysostom may have taken 
the words thus, “If we have been in likeness planted together with His Death,” which would be a parallel construction. 

1358 The word ovugevtor should be rendered “united with” (as in R.V.)—literally “grown together,” from ovv—@vw, not 
“planted together” (A.V.) as if from ovv—qgevtetw. The Dat. 1 Opo1mpati may be taken as instrumental after ob. yeydv. 
(R.V., Weiss), or (I think better), after oUv in composition (Thayer’s Lex., Meyer), because there is no indirect object expressed 
and on the former view one must be supplied (as abt, or xpiot@). We must supply in the apodosis, obugevtor TH Spormpatt. 
The Ouoiwpa here means that which corresponds to the death and resurrection of Christ, i.e. our moral death to sin and resurrection 
to a holy life (vid. wv. 2, 4), or (dropping the figure) the cessation of the old life and the beginning of the new. If the former 
occurs, the latter also must take place and thus the objection that if sin makes grace abound we should continue in sin, contradicts 
the very idea of the Christian life which is that of freedom from sin and continuance in holiness. The interp. of Chrys. is somewhat 
confused, apparently by not clearly apprehending the fact that Paul is dealing with an analogy to the death and resurrection of 


Christ.—G.B.S. 
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plainly meaning that Resurrection which has not yet taken place, but will hereafter. Then with a 
view to give credibility to what he says, he points out another Resurrection which is brought about 
here before that one, that from that which is present thou mayest believe also that which is to come. 
For after saying, “we shall be planted together in the Resurrection,” he adds, 

Ver. 6. “Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with Him, that the body of sin might be 
destroyed.” 

So putting together both the cause and the demonstration of the Resurrection which is to come. 
And he does not say is crucified, but is crucified with Him, so bringing baptism near to the Cross. 
And on this score also it was that he said above, “We have been planted together in the likeness of 
His Death that the body of sin might be destroyed,” not giving that name to this body of ours, but 
to all iniquity. For as he calls the whole sum of wickedness the old man, thus again the wickedness 
which is made up of the different parts of iniquity he calls the body of that man. And that what I 
am saying is not mere guesswork, hearken to Paul’s own interpretation of this very thing in what 
comes next. For after saying, “that the body of sin might be destroyed,” he adds, “that henceforth 
we should not serve sin.”'*°? For the way in which I would have it dead is not so that ye should be 
destroyed and die, but so that ye sin not. And as he goes on he makes this still clearer. 

Ver. 7. “For he that is dead,” he says, “is freed (Gr. justified) from sin.” 

This he says of every man, that as he that is dead is henceforth freed from sinning, lying as a 
dead body, so must'*® he that has come up from baptism, since he has died there once for all, remain 
ever dead to sin. If then thou hast died in baptism, remain dead, for any one that dies can sin no 
more; but if thou sinnest, thou marrest God’s gift. After requiring of us then heroism (Gr. philosophy) 
of this degree, he presently brings in the crown also, in these words. 

Ver. 8. “Now if we be dead with Christ.” 

And indeed even before the crown, this is in itself the greater crown, the partaking with our 
Master. But he says, I give even another reward. Of what kind is it? It is life eternal. For “we 
believe,” he says, “that we shall also live with Him.” And whence is this clear? 

Ver. 9. “That Christ being raised from the dead, dieth no more.” 


1359 Verse 6 urges the same thought under the specific figure of the crucifixion of the body. The use of this figure almost 
necessitates the use of the word body to carry it out. As the one is figurative, so is the other. By oa tij¢ apaptias is not meant 
“the body which is sin—or sinful,” but the body which is under the sway of sin. In the moral process of the new life the body 
so far as ruled by sin—as being the seat of evil passions and desires—is destroyed in this character. Paul could hardly have 
employed this figure had he not regarded the body as the special manifestation-point of sin —G.B.S. 


1300 The necessity spoken of is clearly, from the context, that of obligation. 
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And notice again his undauntedness,'**' and how he makes the thing good from opposite grounds. 

Since then it was likely that some would feel perplexed at the Cross and the Death, he shows that 
I, _ this very thing is a ground for feeling confident henceforward. 

410 For suppose not, he says, because He once died, that He is mortal, for this is the very reason of 
His being immortal. For His death hath been the death of death, and because He did die, He therefore 
doth not die. For even that death 

Ver. 10. “He died unto sin.” 

What does “unto sin”'* mean? It means that He was not subject even to that one, but for our 
sin, that He might destroy it, and cut away its sinews and all its power, therefore He died. Do you 
see how he affrighteth them? For if He does not die again, then there is no second laver, then do 
thou keep from all inclinableness to sin. For all this he says to make a stand against the “let us do 
evil that good may come. Let us remain in sin that grace may abound.” To take away this conception 
then, root and branch, it is, that he sets down all this. But in that “He liveth, He liveth unto God,” 
he says,—that is, unchangeably, so that death hath no more any dominion over Him. For if it was 
not through any liability to it that He died the former death, save only for the sin of others, much 
less will He die again now that He hath done that sin away. And this he says in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews also, “But now once,” he says, “in the end of the world hath He appeared to put away sin 
by the Sacrifice of Himself. And as it is appointed unto men once to die, and after that the judgment; 
so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many, and unto them that look for Him shall He 
appear the second time without sin unto salvation.” (Heb. ix. 26-28.) And he both points out the 
power of the life that is according to God, and also the strength of sin. For with regard to the life 
according to God, he showeth that Christ shall die no more. With regard to sin, that if it brought 
about the death even of the Sinless, how can it do otherwise than be the ruin of those that are subject 
to it? And then as he had discoursed about His life; that none might say, What hath that which you 
have been saying to do with us? he adds, 

Ver. 11. “Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God.” 

He well says, “reckon,” because there is no setting that, which he is speaking of, before the 
eyes as yet. And what are we to reckon? one may ask. That we “are dead unto sin, but alive unto 
God. In Jesus Christ our Lord.” For he that so liveth will lay hold of every virtue, as having Jesus 
Himself for his ally. For that is what, “in Christ,” means, for if He raised them when dead, much 
more when alive will He be able to keep them so. 

Ver. 12. “Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the lusts 


thereof.” 
1361 guovetkiav, his determination to take the highest ground, and give up no single point. 
BR Or “by sin.” 
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He does not say, let not the flesh live or act, but, “let not sin reign,” for He came not to 
destroy our nature, but to set our free choice aright. Then to show that it is not through any force 
or necessity that we are held down by iniquity, but willingly, he does not say, let it not tyrannize, 
a word that would imply a necessity, but let it not reign. For it is absurd for those who are being 
conducted to the kingdom of heaven to have sin empress over them, and for those who are called 
to reign with Christ to choose to be the captives of sin, as though one should hurl the diadem from 
off his head, and choose to be the slave of a frantic woman, who came begging, and was clothed 
in rags. Next since it was a heavy task to get the upper hand of sin, see how he shows it to be even 
easy, and how he allays the labor by saying, “in your mortal body.” For this shows that the struggles 
were but for a time, and would soon bring themselves to a close. At the same time he reminds us 
of our former evil plight, and of the root of death, as it was from this that, contrary even to its 
beginning, it became mortal. Yet it is possible even for one with a mortal body not to sin. Do you 
see the abundancy of Christ’s grace? For Adam, though as yet he had not a mortal body, fell. But 
thou, who hast received one even subject to death, canst be crowned. How then, is it that “sin 
reigns?” he says. It is not from any power of its own, but from thy listlessness. Wherefore after 
saying, “let it not reign,” he also points out the mode of this reigning, by going on to say “that ye 
should obey it in the lusts thereof.” For it is not honor to concede to it (i.e. to the body) all things 
at will, nay, it is slavery in the extreme, and the height of dishonor; for when it doth what it listeth, 
then is it bereft of all liberties; but when it is put under restraints, then it best keeps its own proper 
rank. 

Ver. 13. “Neither yield ye your members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin...but as 
instruments of righteousness.” 

The body then is indifferent between vice and virtue, as also instruments (or arms) are. But 
either effect is wrought by him that useth it. As if a soldier fighting in his country’s behalf, and a 
robber who was arming against the inhabitants, had the same weapons for defence. For the fault is 
not laid to the suit of armor, but to those that use it to an ill end. And this one may say of the flesh 
too which becomes this or that owing to the mind’s decision, not owing to its own nature. For if it 
be curious after the beauty of another, the eye becomes an instrument of iniquity, not through any 
agency of its own (for what is of the eye, is but seeing, not seeing amiss), but through the fault of 
the thought which commands it. But if you bridle it, it becomes an instrument of righteousness. 
Thus with the tongue, thus with the hands, thus with all the other members. And he well calls sin 
unrighteousness. For by sinning a man deals unrighteously either by himself or by his neighbor, or 
rather by himself more than by his neighbor. Having then led us away from wickedness, he leads 
us to virtue, in these words: 

“But yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from the dead.” 


Be In all this there is a design to obviate Manichzan notions concerning matter, and the opinion resulting from them, that 


we must be content to live in sin as unavoidable. 
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See how by his bare words he exhorts them, on that side naming “sin” and on this “God.” For 
by showing what a difference there is between the rulers, he casts out of all excuse the soldier that 
leaveth God, and desireth to serve under the dominion of sin. But it is not only in this way, but also 
by the sequel, that he establishes this; by saying, “as alive from the dead.” For by these he shows 
the wretchedness of the other, and the greatness of God’s gift. For consider, he says, what you 
were, and what you have been made. What then were ye? Dead, and ruined by a destruction which 
could not from any quarter be repaired. For neither was there any one who had the power to assist 
you. And what have ye been made out of those dead ones? Alive with immortal life. And by whom? 
By the all-powerful God. Ye ought therefore to marshal yourselves under Him with as much cheerful 
readiness, as men would who had been made alive from being dead. 

“And your members as instruments of righteousness.” 


Hence, the body is not evil, since it may be made an arm'*™ 


of righteousness. But by calling it 
an arm, he makes it clear that there is a hard warfare at hand for us. And for this reason we need 
strong armor, and also a noble spirit, and one acquainted too with the ways of this warfare; and 
above all we need a commander. The Commander however is standing by, ever ready to help us, 
and abiding unconquerable, and has furnished us with strong arms likewise. Farther, we have need 
of a purpose of mind to handle them as should be, so that we may both obey our Commander, and 
take the field for our country. Having then given us this vigorous exhortation, and reminded us of 
arms, and battle, and wars, see how he encourages the soldier again and cherishes'*® his ready 
spirit. 

Ver. 14. “For sin shall no more have dominion over you; for ye are not under the Law, but 
under grace.” 

If then sin hath no more dominion over us, why does he lay so great a charge upon them as he 
does in the words, “Let not sin reign in your mortal body,” and, “yield not ye your members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin?” What does that here said mean then? He is sowing a kind 
of seed in this statement, which he means to develop afterwards, and to cultivate in a powerful 
argument. What then is this statement? It is this; that our body, before Christ’s coming, was an easy 
prey to the assaults of sin. For after death a great swarm of passions entered also. And for this cause 
it was not lightsome for running the race of virtue. For there was no Spirit present to assist, nor any 
baptism of power to mortify. (John vii. 39.) But as some horse (Plato Phaeedr. §74) that answereth 
not the rein, it ran indeed, but made frequent slips, the Law meanwhile announcing what was to be 
done and what not, yet not conveying into those in the race anything over and above exhortation 
by means of words. But when Christ had come, the effort became afterwards more easy, and 
therefore we had a more distant goal (ueiGova ta oxdupata) set us, in that the assistance we had 
given us was greater. Wherefore also Christ saith, “Except your righteousness shall exceed the 


1364 énAais most usually arms, secondarily any instruments. 
1365 aAgiget. anoints. Hannibal, before his victory on the Trebia, sent oil round to his battalions to refresh their limbs. [gnibus 


ante tentoria factis, oleoque per manipulos, ut mollirent artus, misso, et cibo per otium capto, etc. Liv. xxi. 55. 
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righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
(Matt. v. 20.) But this he says more clearly in the sequel. But at present he alludes here briefly to 
it, to show that unless we stoop down very low to it, sin will not get the better of us. For it is not 
the Law only that exhorteth us, but grace too which also remitted our former sins, and secures us 
against future ones. For it promised them crowns after toils, but this (i.e. grace) crowned them first, 
and then led them to the contest. Now it seems to me that he is not signifying here the whole life 
of a believer, but instituting a comparison between the Baptism and the Law. And this he says in 
another passage also; “The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” (2 Cor. iii. 6.) For the Law 
convinceth of transgression, but grace undoes transgression. As then the former by convincing 
establisheth sin so the latter by forgiving suffereth us not to be under sin. And so thou art in two 
ways set free from this thraldom; both in thy not being under the Law, and in thy enjoying grace. 
After then he had by these words given the hearer a breathing time, he again furnishes him a 
safeguard, by introducing an exhortation in reply to an objection, and by saying as follows. 

Ver. 15. “What then? shall we sin, because we are not under the Law, but under grace? God 
forbid.” 

So he first adopted a form of adjuration, because it was an absurd thing he had named. And 
then he makes his discourse pass on to exhortation, and shows the great facility of the struggle, in 
the following words.'°°° 

Ver. 16. “Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are 
to whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness? 

I do not, he would say, mention hell as yet, nor that great (ms. Bodl. long) punishment, but the 
shame it is in this world, when ye become slaves, and slaves of your own accord too, and sin’s 
slaves, and when the wages are such as a second death. For if before baptism, it wrought death of 
the body, and the wound required so great attendance, that the Lord of all came down to die, and 
so put a stop to the evil; if after so great a gift, and so great liberty, it seize thee again, while thou 
bendest down under it willingly, what is there that it may not do? Do not then run into such a pit, 
or willingly give thyself up. For in the case of wars, soldiers are often given up even against their 
will. But in this case, unless thou desertest of thyself, there is no one who will get the better of thee. 
Having then tried to shame them by a sense of duty, he alarms them also by the rewards, and lays 
before them the wages of both; righteousness, and death, and that a death not like the former, but 
far worse. For if Christ is to die no more, who is to do away with death? No one! We must then be 
punished, and have vengeance taken upon us forever. For a death preceptible to the senses is not 
still to come in this case, as in the former, which gives the body rest, and separates it from the soul. 
“For the last enemy, death, is destroyed” (1 Cor. xv. 26), whence the punishment will be deathless. 


B36 The Argument of the vv. 15—23 is briefly this: Does the principle that we are not under the (Mosaic) law lead to lawlessness 
and sin? No! for, although we are freed from the Mosaic law as such, we are still under the law of righteousness (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
21 “Not being without law to God, but under law to Christ). We are free from the law and free from sin, but are bondsmen to 


righteousness. See esp. 18. “And being made free from sin, ye became servants of righteousness.” —G.B.S. 
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But not to them that obey, for righteousness, and the blessings springing from it, will be their 
rewards. 

Ver. 17. “But God be thanked, that ye were the servants of sin, but ye have obeyed from the 
heart that form of doctrine which was delivered unto you.” (Lit. “into which ye were delivered.”’) 

After shaming them by the slavery, after alarming them by the rewards, and so exhorting them, 
he again rights them by calling the benefits to mind. For by these he shows that they were great 
evils from which they were freed, and that not by any labors of their own, and that things henceforth 
would be more manageable. Just as any one who has rescued a captive from a cruel tyrant, and 
advises him not to run away back to him, reminds him of his grievous thraldom; so does Paul set 
the evils passed away most emphatically before us, by giving thanks to God. For it was no human 
power that could set us free from all those evils, but, “thanks be to God,” who was willing and able 
to do such great things. And he well says, “Ye have obeyed from the heart.” Ye were neither forced 
nor pressed, but ye came over of your own accord, with willing mind. Now this is like one that 
praises and rebukes at once. For after having willingly come, and not having had any necessity to 
undergo, what allowance can you claim, or what excuse can you make, if you run away back to 
your former estate? Next that you may learn that it came not of your own willing temper only, but 
the whole of it of God’s grace also, after saying, “Ye have obeyed from the heart,” he adds, “that 
form of doctrine which was delivered you.” For the obedience from the heart shows the free will. 
But the being delivered, hints the assistance from God. But what is the form of doctrine?'*” It is 
living aright, and in conformity with the best conversation. 

Ver. 18. “Being then made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteousness.” 

There are two gifts of God which he here points out. The “freeing from sin,” and also the 
“making them servants to righteousness,” which is better than any freedom. For God hath done the 
same as if a person were to take an orphan, who had been carried away by savages into their own 

be country, and were not only to free him from captivity, but were to set a kind father over him, and 
413 bring him to very great dignity. And this has been done in our case. For it was not our old evils 
alone that He freed us from, since He even led us to the life of angels, and paved the way for us to 
the best conversation, handing us over to the safe keeping of righteousness, and killing our former 

evils, and deadening the old man, and leading us to an immortal life. 

Let us then continue living this life; for many of those who seem to breathe and to walk about 
are in a more wretched plight than the dead. For there are different kinds of deadness; and one there 
is of the body, according to which Abraham was dead, and still was not dead. For “God,” He says, 
“is not a God of the dead, but of the living.” (Matt. xxii. 32.) Another is of the soul which Christ 
alludes to when He says, “Let the dead bury their dead.” (ib. viii. 22.) Another, which is even the 
subject of praise, which is brought about by religion (p1Aocogtac), of which Paul saith, “Mortify 
your members which are upon the earth.” (Col. 111. 5.) Another, which is the cause even of this, the 


1367 Tit. 1. 12; 1 Tim. i. 10; are instances of a similar use of the term “doctrine.” Compare Eph. iv. 19-24, from which context 


the phrase, “Even as Truth is in Jesus,” appears to be used nearly in the same sense. 
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one which takes place in baptism. “For our old man,” he says, “has been crucified” (ver. 6), that 
is, has been deadened. Since then we know this, let us flee from the deadness by which, even though 
alive, we die. And let us not be afraid of that with which common death comes on. But the other 
two, whereof one is blissful, having been given by God, the other praiseworthy (cf. Ar. Eth. i. 12), 
which is accomplished by ourselves together with God, let us both choose and be emulous of. And 
of those two, one doth David pronounce blessed, when he says, “Blessed are they whose iniquities 
are forgiven” (Ps. xxxii. 1); and the other, Paul holds in admiration, saying, and writing to the 
Galatians, “They that be Christ’s have crucified the flesh.” (Gal. v. 24.) But of the other couple, 
one Christ declares to be easy to hold in contempt, when He says, “Fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul:” and the other fearful, for, “Fear” (He says) “Him that is able 
to destroy both body and soul in hell.” (Matt. x. 28.) And therefore let us flee from this, and choose 
that deadness which is held blessed and admirable; that of the other two, we may escape the one 
and not!*° fear the other: for it is not the least good to us to see the sun, and to eat and drink, unless 
the life of good words be with us. For what would be the advantage, pray, of a king dressed in a 
purple robe and possessed of arms, but without a single subject, and exposed to all that had a mind 
to attack and insult him? In like manner it will be no advantage to a Christian to have faith, and the 
gift of baptism, and yet be open to all the passions. In that way the disgrace will be greater, and the 
shame more. For as such an one having the diadem and purple is so far from gaining by this dress 
any honor to himself, that he even does disgrace to that by his own shame: so the believer also, 
who leadeth a corrupt life, is so far from becoming, as such, an object of respect, that he is only 
the more one of scorn. “For as many,” it says, “as sinned without law, shall also perish without 
law; and as many as have sinned in the law, shall be judged by the law.” (Rom. ii. 12). And in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, he says, “He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy under two or 
three witnesses: of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who had 
trodden under foot the Son of God?” (Heb. x. 28, 29.) And with reason. For I placed (He might 
say) all the passions in subjection to thee by baptism. How then comes it that thou hast disgraced 
so great a gift, and hast become one thing instead of another? I have killed and buried thy former 
transgressions, like worms—how is it that thou hast bred others?—for sins are worse than worms, 
since these do harm to the body, those to the soul; and those make the more offensive stench. Yet 
we perceive it not, and so we are at no pains to purge them out. Thus the drunkard knows not how 
disgustful the stale wine is, but he that is not drunken has a distinct perception of it. So with sins 
also, he that lives soberly knows thoroughly that other mire, and the stain. But he that gives himself 
up to wickedness, like a man made drowsy with drunkenness, does not even know the very fact 
that he is ill. And this is the most grievous part of vice, that it does not allow those who fall into it 
even to see the greatness of their own bane, but as they lie in the mire, they think they are enjoying 
perfumes. And so they have not even the power of getting free, but when full of worms, like men 
that pride themselves in precious stones, so do they exult in these. And for this reason they have 
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not so much as the will to kill them, but they even nourish these up, and multiply them in themselves, 
until they send them on to the worms of the world to come. For these are providers for those, and 
are not only providers, but even the fathers of those that never die; as it says, “their worm shall not 
die.” (Mark ix. 44.) These kindle the hell which never extinguishes. To prevent this from happening 
then, let us do away with this fountain of evil, and extinguish the furnace, and let us draw up the 
root of wickedness from beneath, since you will do no good by cutting the tree off from above, if 
the root remains below, and sends up fresh shoots of the same kind again. What then is the root of 
the evils? Learn from the good husbandman (i.e. St. Paul 1 Cor. iii. 6-9), who has an accurate 
knowledge of such things, and tends the spiritual vine and cultivates the whole world. Now what 
does he say is the cause of all the evils? The love of money. For the “love of money is the root of 
all evils.” (1 Tim. vi. 10). Hence come fightings, and enmities and wars; hence emulations, and 
railings, and suspicions, and insults; hence murders, and thefts, and violations of sepulchres. 
Through this, not cities and countries only, but roads and habitable and inhabitable parts, and 
mountains, and groves, and hills, and, in a word, all places are filled with blood and murder. And 
not even from the sea has this evil withdrawn, but even there also with great fury hath it revelled, 
since pirates beset it on all sides, thus devising a new mode of robbery. Through this have the laws 
of nature been subverted, and the claims of relationship set aside, and the laws of piety itself*® 
broken through. For the thraldom of money hath armed, not against the living only, but even against 
the departed too, the right hands of such men. And at death even, they make no truce with them, 
but bursting open the sepulchres, they put forth their impious hands even against dead bodies, and 
not even him that hath let go of life will they suffer to be let go from their plotting. And all the evils 
that you may find, whether in the house or in the market-place, or in the courts of law, or in the 
senate, or in the king’s palace, or in any other place whatsoever, it is from this that you will find 
they all spring. For this evil it is, this assuredly, which fills all places with blood and murder, this 
lights up the flame of hell, this makes cities as wretchedly off as a wilderness, yea, even much 
worse. For those that beset the high roads, one can easily be on one’s guard against, as not being 
always upon attack. But they who in the midst of cities imitate them are so much the worse than 
them, in that these are harder to guard against, and dare to do openly what the others do with secrecy. 
For those laws, which have been made with a view to stopping their iniquity, they draw even into 
alliance and fill the cities with this kind of murders and pollutions. Is it not murder, pray, and worse 
than murder, to hand the poor man over to famine, and to cast him into prison, and to expose him 
not to famine only, but to tortures too, and to countless acts of insolence? For even if you do not 
do these things yourself to him, yet you are the occasion of their being done, you do them more 
than the ministers who execute them. The murderer plunges his sword into a man at once, and after 
giving him pain for a short time, he does not carry the torture any farther. But do you who by your 
calumnies, by your harassings, by your plottings, make light darkess to him, and set him upon 
desiring death ten thousand times over, consider how many deaths you perpetrate instead of one 
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only? And what is worse than all, you plunder and are grasping, not impelled to it by poverty, 
without any hunger to necessitate you, but that your horse’s bridle may be spattered over with gold 
enough, or the ceiling of your house, or the capitals of your pillars. And what hell is there that this 
conduct would not deserve, when it is a brother, and one that has shared with yourself in blessings 
unutterable, and has been so highly honored by the Lord, whom you, in order that you may deck 
out stones, and floors, and the bodies of animals with neither reason, nor perception of these 
ornaments, are casting into countless calamities? And your dog'*” is well attended too, while man, 
or rather Christ, for the sake of the hound, and all these things I have named, is straitened with 
extreme hunger. What can be worse than such confusion? What more grievous than such lawlessness 
as this? What streams of fire will be enough for such a soul? He that was made in the Image of God 
stands in unseemly plight, through thy inhumanity; but the faces of the mules that draw thy wife 
glisten with gold in abundance, as do the skins and woods which compose that canopy. And if it 
is a seat that is to be made, or a footstool, they are all made of gold and silver. But the member of 
Christ, for whom also He came hither from Heaven, and shed His precious Blood, does not even 
enjoy the food that is necessary for him, owing to thy rapaciousness. But the couches are mantled 
with silver on every side, while the bodies of the saints are deprived even of necessary clothing. 
And to thee Christ is less precious than anything else, servants, or mules, or couch, or chair, or 
footstool; for I pass over furniture of still meaner use than these, leaving it to you to know of it. 
IN But if thou art shocked at hearing this, stand aloof from doing it, and then the words spoken will 
415 not harm thee. Stand aloof, and cease from this madness. For plain madness it is, such eagerness 
about these things. Wherefore letting go of these things, let us look up, late as it is, towards Heaven, 
and let us call to mind the Day which is coming, let us bethink ourselves of that awful tribunal, and 
the exact accounts, and the sentence incorruptible. Let us consider that God, who sees all these 
things, sends no lightnings from Heaven; and yet what is done deserves not thunderbolts merely. 
Yet He neither doth this, nor doth He let the sea loose upon us, nor doth He burst the earth in twain, 
He quencheth not the sun, nor doth He hurl the heaven with its stars upon us. He doth not move 
aught from its place, but suffereth them to hold their course, and the whole creation to minister to 
us. Pondering all this then, let us be awestruck with the greatness of His love toward man, and let 
us return to that noble origin which belongs to us, since at present certainly we are in no better 
plight than the creatures without reason, but even in a much worse one. For they do love their kin, 
and need but the community of nature to cause affection towards each other. But thou who besides 
nature hast countless causes to draw thee together and attach thee to the member of thyself; the 
being honored with the Word, the partaking in one religion, the sharing in countless blessings; art 
become of wilder nature than they, by displaying so much carefulness about profitless things, and 
leaving the Temples of God to perish in hunger and nakedness, and often surrounding them also 
with a thousand evils. For if it is from love of glory that you do these things, it is much more binding 
on you to show your brother attention, than your horse. For the better the creature that enjoys the 


1300 Or “the pillar” and so in the next line Kiwv and k1d6va for kbwv and Kvva. 
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act of kindness, the brighter the crown that is woven for such carefulness. Since now while thou 
fallest into the contrary of all this, thou pullest upon thyself accusers without number, yet perceivest 
it not. For who is there that will not speak ill of thee? who that will not indite thee as guilty of the 
greatest atrocity and misanthrophy, when he sees that thou disregardest the human race, and settest 
that of senseless creatures above men, and besides senseless creatures, even the furniture of thy 
house? Hast thou not heard the Apostles say, that they who first received the word sold both “houses 
and lands” (Acts iv. 34), that they might support the brethren? but you plunder both houses and 
lands, that you may adorn a horse or wood-work, or skins, or walls, or a pavement. And what is 
worse is, that it is not men only, but women too are afflicted with this madness, and urge their 
husbands to this empty sort of pains, by forcing them to lay out their money upon anything rather 
than the necessary things. And if any one accuse them for this, they are practised with a defence, 
itself loaded with much to be accused. For both the one and the other are done at once, says one. 
What say you? are you not afraid to utter such a thing, and to set the same store by horses and 
mules and couches and footstools, as by Christ an hungered? Or rather not even comparing them 
at all, but giving the larger share to these, and to Him meting out with difficulty a scant share? Dost 
thou not know that all belongs to Him, both thou and thine? Dost thou not know that He fashioned 
thy body, as well as gave thee a soul, and apportioned thee the whole world? but thou art not for 
giving a little recompense to Him. But if thou lettest a little hut, thou requirest the rent with the 
utmost rigor, and though reaping the whole of His creation, and dwelling in so wide a world, thou 
hast not courage to lay down even a little rent, but has given up to vainglory thyself and all thou 
hast. For this is that whereof all these things come. The horse is none the better above his natural 
excellence for having this ornament, neither yet is the person mounted upon him, for sometimes 
he is only in the less esteem for it; since many neglect the rider and turn their eyes to the horse’s 
ornaments, and to the attendants behind and before, and to the fan-bearers. But the man, who is 
lackeyed by these, they hate and turn their heads from, as a common enemy. But this does not 
happen when thou adornest thy soul, for then men, and angels, and the Lord of angels, all weave 
thee a crown. And so, if thou art in love with glory, stand aloof from the things which thou art now 
doing, and show thy taste not in thy house, but in thy soul, that thou mayest become brilliant and 
conspicuous. For now nothing can be more cheap than thou art, with thy soul unfurnished, and but 
the handsomeness of thy house for a screen. But if thou art impatient of hearing me speak in this 
way, listen to what one of those that are without did, and at all events be shamed by their philosophy. 
For it is said that a certain one of them, who went into a palace that shone with gold in abundance, 
and glistened with the great beauty of the marbles and the columns, when he saw the floor strewed 
with carpets in all directions, spat in the face of the master of the house, and when found fault with 
iN for it said, that since there was no other part of the house where he could do this, he was obliged 
416 to do this affront to his face. See how ridiculous a man is, who displays his taste in exteriors, and 
how little he is in the eyes of all reasonable men. And with good reason. For if a person were to 
leave thy wife to be clad in rags, and to be neglected, and clothed thy maid-servants with brilliant 
dresses, thou wouldest not bear it meekly, but wouldest be exasperated, and say that it was insulting 
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in the extreme. Reason then in this way about your soul. When you display your taste in walls then, 
and pavement, and furniture, and other things of the kind, and do not give liberally in alms, or 
practise the other parts of a religious life (piAocogiav); you do nothing less than this, or rather 
what is worse than this by far. For the difference between servant and mistress is nothing, but 
between soul and flesh, there is a great disparity. But if it be so with the flesh, much more is it with 
a house or a couch or a footstool. What kind of excuse then dost thou deserve, who puttest silver 
on all these, but for it hast no regard, though it be covered with filthy rags, squalid, hungry, and 
full of wounds, torn by hounds unnumbered (Luke xvi. 20, 21); and after all this fanciest that thou 
shalt get thee glory by displaying thy taste in externals wound about thee? And this is the very 
height of phrenzy, while ridiculed, reproached, disgraced, dishonored, and falling into the severest 
punishment, still to be vain of these things! Wherefore, I beseech you, laying all this to heart, let 
us become sober-minded, late as it is, and become our own masters, and transfer this adorning from 
outward things to our souls. For so it will abide safe from spoiling, and will make us equal to the 
angels, and will entertain us with unaltering good, which may we all attain by the grace and love 
toward man, etc. 


Homily XII. 


Rom. VI. 19 


“T speak after the manner of men because of the infirmity of your flesh: for as ye have yielded your 
members (so 4 mss. Sav. the members of your flesh) servants to uncleanness and to iniquity 
unto iniquity; even so now yield your members servants to righteousness unto holiness.” 


Since he had required great strictness of life, charging us to be dead to the world, and to have 
died unto wickedness, and to abide with no notion towards the workings of sin, and seemed to be 
saying something great and burdensome, and too much for human nature; through a desire to show 
that he is not making any exorbitant demand, nor even as much as might be expected of one who 
enjoyed so great a gift, but one quite moderate and light, he proves it from contraries, and says, “T 
speak after the manner of men,” as much as to say, Going by human reasonings; by such as one 
usually meets with. For he signifies either this, or the moderateness of it, by the term applied, “after 
the manner of men.” For elsewhere he uses the same word. “There hath no temptation taken you 
but such as is common to man” (1 Cor. x. 13), that is, moderate and small. “For as ye have yielded 
your members servants to uncleanness and to iniquity unto iniquity; even so now yield your members 
servants to righteousness unto holiness.” And truly the masters are very different ones, but still it 
is an equal amount of servitude that I ask. For men ought to give a much larger one, and so much 
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the larger as this is a greater and better mastership than the other. Nevertheless I make no greater 
demand “because of the infirmity,” and that, he does not say of your free will or readiness of spirit, 
but “of your flesh,” so making what he says the less severe. And yet on one side there is uncleanness, 
on the other holiness: on the one iniquity, and on the other righteousness. And who is so wretched, 
he says, and in such straits as not to spend as much earnestness upon the service of Christ, as upon 
that of sin and the devil? Hear then what follows, and you will see clearly that we do not even spend 
this little. For when (stated in this naked way) it does not seem credible or easy to admit, and nobody 
would endure to hear that he does not serve Christ so much as he did serve the devil, he proves it 
by what follows, and renders it credible by bringing that slavery before us, and saying how they 
did serve him.'*”! 

Ver. 20. “For when ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from righteousness.” 

Now what he says is somewhat of this kind, When ye lived in wickedness, and impiety, and 
the worst of evils, the state of compliance ye lived in was such that ye did absolutely no good thing 
at all. For this is, “ye were free from righteousness.” That is ye were not subject to it, but estranged 
from it wholly. For ye did not even so much as divide the manner of servitude between righteousness 
and sin, but gave yourselves wholly up to wickedness. Now, therefore, since ye have come over to 
righteousness, give yourselves wholly up to virtue, doing nothing at all of vice, that the measure 
you give may be at least equal. And yet it is not the mastership only that is so different, but in the 
servitude itself there is a vast difference. And this too he unfolds with great perspicuity, and shows 
what conditions they served upon then, and what now. And as yet he says nothing of the harm 
accruing from the thing, but hitherto speaks of the shame. 

Ver. 21. “What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are now ashamed?” 

So great was the slavery, that even the recollection of it now makes you ashamed; but if the 
recollection makes one ashamed, the reality would much more. And so you gained now in two 
ways, in having been freed from the shame; and also in having come to know the condition you 
were in; just as then ye were injured in two ways, in doing things deserving shame, and in not even 
knowing to be ashamed. And this is worse than the former. Yet still ye kept in a state of servitude. 
Having then proved most abundantly the harm of what took place then from the shame of it, he 
comes to the thing in question. Now what is this thing? “For the end of those things is death.” Since 
then shame seems to be no such serious evil, he comes to what is very fearful, I mean death; though 


BIL The ground for Paul’s speaking “after the manner of men because of the infirmity of their flesh” can hardly be, as Chrys. 
suggests, because he would only demand for the service of the gospel an earnestness equal to that which they had formerly 
displayed in sin. The reference to the infirmity of their flesh gives the reason for his manner of speech in illustrating the character 
of the Christian life, rather than a ground for the moderatehess of his demand. His meaning might be thus expressed: “I am 
carrying the figure of bondage to its utmost length in applying it to righteousness because I wish to make it clear to you that we 
are not in a lawless condition, but are still under authority; hence I use the strongest language and press it almost beyond its 
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in good truth what he had before mentioned were enough. For consider how exceeding great the 
mischief must be, inasmuch as, even when freed from the vengeance due to it, they could not get 
free of the shame. What wages then, he says, do you expect from the reality, when from the bare 
recollection, and that too when you are freed from the vengeance, you hide your face and blush, 
though under such grace as you are! But God’s side is far otherwise. 

Ver. 22. “For now being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit 
unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.” 

Of the former, the fruit was shame, even after the being set free. Of these the fruit is holiness, 
and where holiness is, there is all confidence. But of those things the end is death, and of these 
everlasting life. Do you see how he points out some things as already given, and some as existing 
in hope, and from what are given he draws proof of the others also, that is from the holiness of the 
life. For to prevent your saying (i.e. as an objection) everything lies in hope, he points out that you 
have already reaped fruits, first the being freed from wickedness, and such evils as the very 
recollection of puts one to shame; second, the being made a servant unto righteousness; a third, the 
enjoying of holiness; a fourth, the obtaining of life, and life too not for a season, but everlasting. 
Yet with all these, he says, do but serve as ye served it. For though the master is far preferable, and 
the service also has many advantages, and the rewards too for which ye are serving, still I make no 
further demand. Next, since he had mentioned arms and a king, he keeps on with the metaphor in 
these words: 

Ver. 23. “For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 

After speaking of the wages of sin, in the case of the blessings, he has not kept to the same 
order (tdé1v, rank or relation): for he does not say, the wages of good deeds, “but the gift of God;” 
to show, that it was not of themselves that they were freed, nor was it a due they received, neither 
yet a return, nor a recompense of labors, but by grace all these things came about.'*” And so there 
was a superiority for this cause also, in that He did not free them only, or change their condition 
for a better, but that He did it without any labor or trouble upon their part: and that He not only 
freed them, but also gave them much more than before, and that through His Son. And the whole 
of this he has interposed as having discussed the subject of grace, and being on the point of 

IN overthrowing the Law next. That these things then might not both make them rather listless, he 
418 inserted the part about strictness of life, using every opportunity of rousing the hearer to the practice 
of virtue. For when he calls death the wages of sin, he alarms them again, and secures them against 
dangers to come. For the words he uses to remind them of their former estate, he also employs so 


B72 Verse 23 is a confirmation of what he had said in 21, 22 about death and life. They are the results of the two courses 
spoken of. The servant of sin receives death as his wages. It follows on the principle of desert. Not so, however, on the other 
side. Respecting eternal life there can be no thought of wages or deserts. There all is grace. And thus Paul closes this refutation 
of objections by triumphantly maintaining the praise of God’s grace in Christ, as he had closed the argument constructed upon 


the parallel between Adam and Christ (v. 21).—G.B.S. 
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as to make them thankful, and more secure against any inroads of temptations. Here then he brings 
the hortatory part to a stop, and proceeds with the doctrines again, speaking on this wise. 

Chap. vii. ver. 1. “Know ye not, brethren, for I speak to them that know the Law.” 

Since then he had said, we are “dead to sin,” he here shows that not sin only, but also the Law, 
hath no dominion over them. But if the Law hath none, much less hath sin: and to render his language 
palatable, he uses a human example to make this plain by. And he seems to be stating one point, 
but he sets down at once two arguments for his proposition. One, that when a husband is dead, the 
woman is no longer subject to her husband, and there is nothing to prevent her becoming the wife 
of another man: and the other, that in the present case it is not the husband only that is dead but the 
wife also. So that one may enjoy liberty in two ways. Now if when the husband is dead, she is freed 
from his power, when the woman is shown to be dead also, she is much more at liberty. For if the 
one event frees her from his power, much more does the concurrence of both. As he is about to 
proceed then to a proof of these points, he starts with an encomium of the hearers, in these words, 
“Know ye not, brethren, for I speak to them that know the Law,” that is, I am saying a thing that 
is quite agreed upon, and clear, and to men too that know all these things accurately, 

“How that the Law hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth?” 

He does not say, husband or wife, but “man,” which name is common to either creature; “For 
he that is dead,” he says, “is freed (Gr. justified) from sin.” The Law then is given for the living, 
but to the dead it ceaseth to be ordained (or to give commands). Do you observe how he sets forth 
a twofold freedom? Next, after hinting this at the commencement, he carries on what he has to say 
by way of proof, in the woman’s case, in the following way. 

Ver. 2, 3. “For the woman which hath an husband is bound by the Law to her husband, so long 
as he liveth: but if the husband be dead, she is loosed from the Law of her husband. So then, if 
while her husband liveth, she be married to another man, she is called an adulteress: but if her 
husband be dead, she is free from that law; so that she is no adulteress, though she be married to 
another man.” 

He keeps continually upon this point, and that with great exactness, since he feels quite sure of 
the proof grounded on it: and in the husband’s place he puts the Law, but in the woman’s, all 
believers. Then he adds the conclusion in such way, that it does not tally with the premiss; for what 
the context would require would be, “‘and so, my brethren, the Law doth not rule over you, for it 
is dead.”'*”? But he does not say so, but only in the premiss hinted it, and in the inference, afterwards, 
to prevent what he says being distasteful, he brings the woman in as dead by saying, 


BB Chrys. rightly apprehends the incongruous logical form of the argument in vii. 1-6. The Apostle starts out with a general 
principle: “The law rules a man as long as he lives.” It is a question of the man’s living or dying not of the Jaw’s. Now (v. 2.) 
he introduces in confirmation of this a specific example. He takes the case of a woman who is “under the law of her husband.” 
Here the "law of the husband must correspond to 6 vdpos of the general principle; the yuvn to 6 dvOpamos (v. 1). That is, the 
“husband” of the illustration corresponds to the “law” of the general principle and the “woman” of the illustration to the “man” 


of the principle. But in v. 1, it is a question of the man’s (not of the law’s) living or dying, while in the illustration this order is 
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“Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are become dead to the Law.” 

As then the one or the other event gives rise to the same freedom, what is there to prevent his 
showing favor to the Law without any harm being done to the cause? “For the woman which hath 
an husband is bound by the Law to her husband as long as he liveth.” What is become now (3 mss. 
then) of those that speak evil of the Law?!” Let them hear, how even when forced upon it, he does 

IN not bereave it of its dignity, but speaks great things of its power; if while it is alive the Jew is bound, 
419 and they are to be called adulterers who transgress it, and leave it whiles it is alive. But if they let 
go of it after it has died, this is not to be wondered at. For in human affairs no one is found fault 

with for doing this: “but if the husband be dead, she is loosed from the law of her husband.” You 

see how in the example he points out the Law as dead, but in the inference he does not do so. So 

then if it be while her husband liveth, the woman is called an adulteress. See how he dwells upon 

the accusations of those who transgress the Law, while it is yet living. But since he had put an end 

to it, he afterwards favors it with perfect security, without doing any harm hereby to the faith. “For 

if while her husband liveth, she be married to another man, she is called an adulteress.” Thus it 
would have been natural to say next, ye also, my brethren, now the Law is dead, will not be judged 
guilty of adultery, if ye become married to another husband. Yet he does not use these words, but 
what? “Ye are become dead to the Law;” if ye have been made dead, ye are no longer under the 

Law. For if, when the husband is dead, the woman is no longer liable to it, much more when herself 

is dead also she is freed from the former. Do you note the wisdom of Paul, how he points out that 

the Law itself designs that we should be divorced from it, and married to another? For there is 


reversed. Here it is a question of the husband’s living or dying (who corresponds to the “law”) and not of the wife’s, (who 
corresponds to the “man” of v. 1). How can this incongruity be explained? We answer that if Paul will use the illustration from 
the dissolution of the marriage relation at all, he can use it only as he has done. In order to make the illustration harmonize in 
form with the principle (v. 1) and with the application (v. 4.) it would be necessary to suppose the wife as dying and then marrying 
again after death—which is impossible;—so that in order in any way to carry out the idea of the wife’s marrying another (as 
illustrating the Christian’s becoming free, as it were, from one husband—the law—and joining himself to another—Christ), he 
must suppose the husband as dying and not the wife. Nor can the thought which the apostle wishes to bring out (the freedom to 
espouse another master) be brought out by adhering to the form of verse 1. There it is the man who dies and so gets free from 
the law, but with this figure it is impossible to take the next step (which is necessary to the argument) and say: He being dead 
to his former master, is free to take up allegiance to another. In order to carry out the idea the thought of verse 1 must change 
form and represent as dying, not the person under authority, but the person exercising it. The essential point of the argument is, 
that the relation of the Christian to the Mosaic law is as fully terminated as the marriage bond is by the death of one of the parties. 
There is in each case a termination by death, this term being used of the relation of the Christian to the law as a strong figure. 
(Cf. Rom. vi. 6, where the “death” is predicated of the man, and Gal. vi. 14 where it is applied to both terms in the relation of 
the Christian to the world: “By whom the world is crucified unto me and J unto the world.”’) The key to the whole passage is the 
idea of death figuratively applied to the termination of the Christian’s relation to the law, and its central thought is, that having 
died to the law, we must live unto Christ—G.B.S. 


Ba The Manichees, who said the Law was given by an evil being. 
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nothing, he means, against your living with another husband, now the former is dead; for how 
should there be, since when the husband was alive it allowed this to her who had a writing of 
divorcement?'*” But this he does not set down, as it was rather a charge against the woman; for 
although this had been granted, still it was not cleared of blame. (Matt. xix. 7, 8.) For in cases where 
he has gained the victory by requisite and accredited proofs, he does not go into questions beyond 
the purpose; not being captious. The marvel then is this, that it is the Law itself that acquits us who 
are divorced from it of any charge, and so the mind of it was that we should become Christ’s. For 
it is dead itself, and we are dead; and the grounds of its power over us are removed in a twofold 
way. But he is not content with this alone, but also adds the reason of it. For he has not set down 
death without special purpose, but brings the cross in again, which had wrought these things, and 
in this way too he puts us under an engagement. For ye have not been freed merely, he means, but 
it was through the Lord’s death. For he says, 

“Ye are become dead to the Law by the Body of Christ.” 

Now it is not on this only he grounds his exhortation, but also on the superiority of this second 
husband. And so he proceeds: “that ye should be married to another, even to Him Who is raised 
from the dead.” 

Then to prevent their saying, If we do not choose to live with another husband, what then? For 
the Law does not indeed make an adulteress of the widow who lives in a second marriage, but for 
all that it does not force her to live in it. Now that they may not say this, he shows that from benefits 
already conferred, it is binding on us to choose it: and this he lays down more clearly in other 
passages, where he says, “Ye are not your own;” and, “Ye are bought with a price;” and, “Be not 
ye the servants of men” (1 Cor. vi. 19, 20; vii. 23); and again, “One died for all, that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him which died for them.” (2 Cor. v. 15.) 
This is then what he here alludes to in the words, “By the Body.” And next he exhorts to better 
hopes, saying, “That we should bring forth fruit unto God.” For then, he means, ye brought forth 
fruit unto death, but now unto God. 

Ver. 5. “For when we were in the flesh, the motions of sins, which were by the Law, did work 
in our members to bring forth fruit unto death.” 

You see then the gain to be got from the former husband! And he does not say when we were 
in the Law, so in every passage shrinking from giving a handle to heretics;'*”° but “when we were 
in the flesh,” that is, in evil deeds, in a carnal life. What he says then is, not that they were in the 
flesh before, but now they went about without any bodies;'*” but by saying what he does, he neither 
says that the Law is the cause of sins, nor yet frees it from odium. For it held the rank of a bitter 
accuser, by making their sins bare: since that, which enjoins more to him who is not minded to 


1315 Deut. xxiv. and xxv. It is applied by Is. 1. 1; and Jer. iii. 8, to the then existing Church. 
1376 Cf. Origen in Rom. v. 8, p. 537. 
B77 Perhaps alluding to Menander (J. Mart. Ap. i. 26; Iren. i. 21; Eus. iii. 26), who pretended that those who received his 
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obey at all, makes the offence greater. And this is why he does not say, the “motions of sins” which 
were produced by the Law, but which “were through the Law” (Rom. 11. 27), without adding any 
MN “produced,” but simply “through the Law,” that is to say, which through the Law were made 
420 apparent, were made known. Next that he might not accuse the flesh either; he does not say which 
the members wrought, but “which did work (or were wrought) in our members,” to show that the 
origin of the mischief was elsewhere, from the thoughts which wrought in us, not from the members 
which had them working in them. For the soul ranks as a performer, and the fabric of the flesh as 
a lyre, sounding as the performer obliges it. So the discordant tune is to be ascribed not to the latter, 
but to the former sooner than to the latter. 

Ver. 6. “But now,” he says, “we are delivered from the Law.” (katnpyn®nuev, “made of no 
effect.’’) 

See how he again in this place spares the flesh and the Law. For he does not say that the Law 
was made of no effect, or that the flesh was made of no effect, but that we were made of no effect 
(i.e., were delivered). And how were we delivered? Why by the old man, who was held down by 
sin, being dead and buried. For this is what he sets forth in the words, “being dead to that, wherein 
we were held.” As if he had said, the chain by which we were held down was deadened and broken 
through, so that that which held down, namely sin, held down no more. But do not fall back or 
grow listless. For you have been freed with a view to being servants again, though not in the same 
way, but “in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter.’”” Now what does he mean here? 
for it is necessary to disclose it here, that when we come upon the passage, we may not be perplexed 
with it. When then Adam sinned (he means), and his body became liable to death and sufferings, 
it received also many physical losses, and the horse'*”* became less active and less obedient. But 
Christ, when He came, made it more nimble for us through baptism, rousing it with the wing of 
the Spirit. And for this reason the marks for the race, which they of old time had to run, are not the 
same as ours.'*”? Since then the race was not so easy as it is now. For this reason, He desires them 
to be clear not from murder only, as He did them of old time, but from anger also; nor is it adultery 
only that He bids them keep clear of, but even the unchaste look; and to be exempt not from false 
swearing only, but even from true. (Matt. v. 21, 27, 33.) And with their friends He orders them to 
love their enemies also. And in all other duties, He gives us a longer ground to run over, and if we 
do but obey, threatens us with hell, so showing that the things in question are not matters of free-will 
offering for the combatants, as celibacy and poverty are, but are binding upon us absolutely to 
fulfil. For they belong to necessary and urgent requisites, and the man who does not do them is to 
be punished to the utmost. This is why He said, “Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. v. 20.) 
But he that does not see the kingdom, shall certainly fall into hell. For this cause Paul too says, 
“Sin shall not have dominion over you, because ye are not under the Law, but under grace.” And 


BB Alluding to Plato’s Pheedrus again as in the word wing too. 


BD So St. Aug. interprets “shall be least in the kingdom.” See Cat. Aur. ad loc. 
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here again, “that ye should serve in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter.” For it is 
not the letter that condemneth, that is the old Law, but the Spirit that helpeth. And for this reason 
among the ancients, if any were found practising virginity, it was quite astonishing. But now the 
thing is scattered over every part of the world. And death in those times some few men did with 
difficulty despise, but now in villages and cities there are hosts of martyrs without number, consisting 


not of men only, but even of women.'**° 


And next having done with this, he again meets an objection 
which is rising, and as he meets it, gives confirmation to his own object. And so he does not introduce 
the solution of it as main argument, but by way of opposing this; that by the exigency of meeting 
it, he may get a plea for saying what he wishes, and make his accusation not so unpalatable. Having 
then said, “in the newness of the Spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter,” he proceeds. 

Ver. 7. “What then? is the Law sin? God forbid.” 

Even before this he had been saying, that “the motions of sins, which were by the Law did work 
in our members” (ver. 5): and, “sin shall have no dominion over you, for ye are not under the Law.” 
(vi. 14.) And that “where no law is, there is no transgression.” (iv. 15.) And, “but the Law came 
in, that the offence might abound” (v. 20); and, “the Law worketh wrath.” (iv. 15.) Now as all these 
things seem to bring the Law into disrepute, in order to correct the suspicion arising from them, he 
supposes also an objection, and says, “What then, is the Law sin? God forbid.” Before the proof 
he uses this adjuration to conciliate the hearer, and by way of soothing any who was troubled at it. 

IN For so, when he had heard this, and felt assured of the speaker’s disposition, he would join with 

421 him in investigating the seeming perplexity, and feel no suspicions of him. Wherefore he has put 
the objection, associating the other with him. Hence, he does not say, What am I to say? but “What 
shall we say then?” As though a deliberation and a judgment were before them, and a general 
meeting called together, and the objection came forward not of himself, but in the course of 
discussion, and from real circumstances of the case. For that the letter killeth, he means, no one 
will deny, or that the Spirit giveth life (2 Cor. iii. 6); this is plain too, and nobody will dispute it. 
If then these are confessedly truths, what are we to say about the Law? that “it is sin? God forbid.” 
Explain the difficulty then. Do you see how he supposes the opponent to be present, and having 
assumed the dignity of the teacher, he comes to the explaining of it. Now what is this? Sin, he says, 
the Law is not. “Nay, I had not known sin, but by the Law.” Notice the reach of his wisdom! What 
the Law is not, he has set down by way of objection, so that by removing this, and thereby doing 
the Jew a pleasure, he may persuade him to accept the less alternative. And what is this? Why that 
“T had not known sin, but by the Law. For I had not known lust, except the Law had said, Thou 
shalt not covet.” 

Do you observe, how by degrees he shows it to be not an accuser of sin only, but in a measure 
its producer? Yet not from any fault of its own, but from that of the froward Jews, he proves it was, 
that this happened. For he has taken good heed to stop the mouths of the Manichees, that accuse 


1380 See St. Athan. de. Incarn. c. 27, t. i. p. 70. 
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the Law; and so after saying, “Nay, I had not known sin, but by the Law;” and, “I had not known 
lust, except the Law had said, Thou shalt not covet;” he adds, 

Ver. 8. “But sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner of 
concupiscence.” 

Do you see how he has cleared it of all blame? For “sin,” he says, “taking occasion by the 
commandment,” it was, and not the Law, that increased the concupiscence, and the reverse of the 
Law’s intent was brought about. This came of weakness, and not of any badness. For when we 
desire a thing, and then are hindered of it, the flame of the desire is but increased. Now this came 
not of the Law; for it hindered us (3 mss. endeavored) of itself to keep us off from it; but sin, that 
is, thy own listlessness and bad disposition, used what was good for the reverse. But this is no fault 
in the physician, but in the patient who applies the medicine wrongly. For the reason of the Law 
being given was, not to inflame concupiscence, but to extinguish it, though the reverse came of it. 
Yet the blame attaches not to it, but to us. Since if a person had a fever, and wanted to take cold 
drink when it was not good for him, and one were not to let him take his fill of it, and so increase 
his lust after this ruinous pleasure, one could not deservedly be found fault with. For the physician’s 
business is simply prohibiting it, but the restraining himself is the patient’s. And what if sin did 
take occasion from it? Surely there are many bad men who by good precepts grow in their own 
wickedness. For this was the way in which the devil ruined Judas, by plunging him into avarice, 
and making him steal what belonged to the poor. However it was not the being entrusted with the 
bag that brought this to pass, but the wickedness of his own spirit. And Eve, by bringing Adam to 
eat from the tree, threw him out of Paradise. But neither in that case was the tree the cause, even 
if it was through it that the'**! occasion took place. But if he treats the discussion about the Law 
with somewhat of vehemence, do not feel surprise. For Paul is making a stand against the present 
exigency, and suffers not his language to give a handle even to those that suspected otherwise, but 
takes great pains to make the present statement correct. Do not then sift what he is now going on 
to say (4 mss. “here saying”) by itself, but put beside it the purpose by which he is led on to speak 
of these things, and reckon for the madness of the Jews, and their vigorous spirit of contention, 
which as he desires earnestly to do away with, he seems to bear violently (moAUc mvetv) against 
the Law, not to find fault with it, but to unnerve their vigor. For if it is any reproach to the Law that 
sin taketh occasion by it, this will be found to be the case in the New Testament also. For in the 
New Testament there are thousands of laws, and about many more (“far more,” Field) important 
matters. And one may see the same come to pass there also, not with regard to covetousness (lust, 
as v. 7) only, but to all wickedness generally. For He says, “if I had not come and spoken unto 
them, they had not had sin,” (John xv. 22.) Here then sin finds a footing in this fact, and so the 
greater punishment. And again when Paul discourseth about grace, he says, “Of how much sorer 


181 See the Analogy, 1. v. §4, p. 132. 
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punishment, suppose ye, shall he be counted worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God.” 
(Heb. x. 29.) Has not then the worse punishment its origin from hence, from the greater benefit? 
And the reason why he says the Greeks were without excuse was, because being honored with the 
gift of reason, and having gotten a knowledge of the beauty of the creation, and having been placed 
in a fair way for being led by it to the Creator, they did not so use the wisdom of God, as it was 
their duty. Seest thou that to the wicked in all cases occasions of greater punishment result from 
good things? But we shall not in this accuse the benefits of God, but rather upon this even admire 
them the more: but we shall throw the blame on the spirit of those who abuse the blessings to 
contrary purpose. Let this then be our line with regard to the Law also. But this is easy and 
feasible—the other is what is a difficulty. How is it that he says “I had not known lust except the 
Law had said, Thou shalt not covet?” Now if man had not known lust, before he received the Law, 
what was the reason for the flood, or the burning of Sodom? What does he mean then? He means 
vehement lust: and this is why he did not say, lust, but “all manner of concupiscence,” intimating, 
in that, its vehemency. And what, it will be said, is the good of the Law, if it adds to the disorder? 
None; but much mischief even. Yet the charge is not against the Law, but the listlessness of those 
who received it. For sin wrought it, though by the Law. But this was not the purpose of the Law, 
nay, the very opposite, Sin then became stronger, he says, and violent. But this again is no charge 
against the Law but against their obstinacy. “For without the Law sin is dead.” That is, was not so 
ascertainable. For even those before the Law knew that they had sinned, but they came to a more 
exact knowledge of it after the giving of the Law. And for this reason they were liable to a greater 
accusation: since it was not the same thing to have nature to accuse them, and besides nature the 
Law, which told them distinctly every charge. 

Ver. 9. “For I was alive without the Law once.” 

When, pray, was that? Before Moses. See how he sets himself to show that it, both by the things 
it did, and the things it did not do, weighed down human nature. For when “TI was alive without the 
Law,” he means, I was not so much condemned. 

“But when the commandment came, sin revived, and I died.” 

This seems indeed to be an accusing of theLaw. But if any one will look closely at it, it will be 
seen to be even an encomium of it. For it did not give existence to sin that before was not, but only 
pointed out what had escaped notice. And this is even a praise of the Law, if at least before it they 
had been sinning without perceiving it. But when this came, if they gained nothing besides from 
it, at all events this they were distinctly made acquainted with, the fact that they had been sinning. 
And this is no small point, with a view to getting free from wickedness. Now if they did not get 
free, this has nothing to do with the Law; which framed everything with a view to this end, but the 
accusation lies wholly against their spirit, which was perverse beyond all supposition.'*** For what 


1382 This expression seems strange with respect to the acts of God, but it may be referred to what man could have imagined 
beforehand; as indeed one use of the Law was to make men sensible of their real state. It may also be taken in the sense suggested 
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took place was not the natural thing,—their being injured by things profitable. And this is why he 
says “And the commandment, which was ordained to life, I found to be unto death.” He does not 
say, “it was made,” or “it brought forth” death, but “was found,” so explaining the novel and unusual 
kind of discrepancy, and making the whole fall upon their own pate. For if, he says, you would 
know the aim of it, it led to life, and was given with this view. But if death was the issue of this, 
the fault is with them that received the commandment, and not of this, which was leading them to 
life. And this is a point on which he has thrown fresh light by what follows. 

Ver. 11. “For sin taking occasion by the commandment deceived me, and by it slew me.” 

You observe how he everywhere keeps to sin, and entirely clears the Law of accusation. And 
so he proceeds as follows. 

Ver. 12. “Wherefore the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good.” 

But, if ye be so minded, we will bring before you the language of those who wrest these 
declarations. For this will make our own statements clearer. For there are some that say, that he is 
not here saying what he does of the Law of Moses, but some take it of the law of nature; some, of 
the commandment given in Paradise. Yet surely Paul’s object everywhere is to annul this Law, but 
he has not any question with those. And with much reason; for it was through a fear and a horror 
of this that the Jews obstinately opposed grace. But it does not appear that he has ever called the 
commandment in Paradise “Law” at all; no, nor yet any other writer. Now to make this plainer 
from what he has really said, let us follow out his words, retracing the argument a little. Having 
then spoken to them about strictness of conversation, he goes on to say, “Know ye not, brethren, 

L, how that the Law hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth? Wherefore ye are become dead 
423 to the Law.” Therefore if these things are said about the natural law, we are found to be without 
the natural law. And if this be true, we are more senseless than the creatures which are without 
reason. Yet this is not so, certainly. For with regard to the law in Paradise, there is no need to be 
contentious, lest we should be taking up a superfluous trouble, by entering the lists against things 

men have made up their minds upon. In what sense then does he say, “I should not have known sin 

but by the Law?” He is speaking, not of absolute want of knowledge, but of the more accurate 
knowledge. For if this were said of the law of nature, how would what follows suit? “For I was 
alive,” he says, “without the Law once.” Now neither Adam, nor any body else, can be shown ever 

to have lived without the law of nature. For as soon as God formed him, He put into him that law 

of nature, making it to dwell by him as a security to the whole kind (Gr. Nature, see p. 365). And 
besides this, it does not appear that he has anywhere called the law of nature a commandment. But 

this he calls as well a commandment, and that “just and holy,” as a “spiritual law.” But the law of 
nature was not given to us by the'*® Spirit. For barbarians, as well as Greeks and other men, have 

this law. Hence it is plain, that it is the Mosaic Law that he is speaking of above, as well as 
afterwards, and in all the passages. For this cause also he calls it holy, saying, “Wherefore the Law 


1383 Gen. vi. 3; and Psalm xciv. 10. do not contradict this, since St. C. is using the word in its limited sense, as in St. John vii. 
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is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good.” For even though the Jews have been 
unclean since the Law, and unjust and covetous, this does not destroy the virtue of the Law, even 
as their unbelief doth not make the faith of God of none effect. So from all these things it is plain, 
that it is of the Law of Moses that he here speaks. 

Ver. 13. “Was then that which is good made death unto me? God forbid. But sin that it might 
appear sin.” (4 mss. om. 1.) 

That is, that it might be shown what great evil sin is, namely, a listless will, an inclinableness 
to the worse side, the actual doing (3 mss. om. this clause), and the perverted judgment. For this is 
the cause of all the evils; but he amplifies it by pointing out the exceeding grace of Christ, and 
teaching them what an evil He freed the human race from, which, by the medicines used to cure 
it, had become worse, and was increased by the preventives. Wherefore he goes on to say: “That 
sin, by the commandment, might become exceeding sinful.” Do you see how these things are woven 
together everywhere? By the very means he uses to accuse sin, he again shows the excellency of 
the Law. Neither is it a small point which he has gained by showing what an evil sin is, and unfolding 
the whole of its poison, and bringing it to view. For this is what he shows, by saying, “that sin by 
the commandment might become exceeding sinful.” That is, that it may be made clear what an evil 
sin is, what a ruinous thing. And this is what was shown by the commandment. Hereby he also 
shows the preéminence of grace above the Law, the preéminence above, not the conflict with, the 
Law. For do not look to this fact, that those who received it were the worse for it; but consider the 
other, that the Law had not only no design of drawing wickedness out to greater lengths, but even 
seriously aimed at hewing down what already existed. But if it had no strength, give to it indeed a 
crown for its intention, but adore more highly the power of Christ, which abolished, cut away: and 
plucked up the very roots an evil so manifold and so hard to be overthrown. But when you hear me 
speak of sin, do not think of it as a substantial'*** power, but evil doing, as it comes upon men and 
goes from them continually, and which, before it takes place, has no being, and when it has taken 
place, vanishes again. This then was why the Law was given. Now no law is ever given to put an 
end to things natural, but in order to correct a way of acting purposely wicked. And this the lawgivers 
that are without too are aware of, and all mankind in general. For it is the evils from viciousness 
alone that they are for setting right, and they do not undertake to extirpate those allotted us along 
with our nature; since this they cannot do. For things natural remain unalterable (Arist. Eth. b. 2, 
c. 1), as we have told you frequently in other discourses also. 

And so let us leave these contests, and again practise ourselves in exhortation. Or rather, this 
last part belongs to those contests. For if we cast out wickedness, we should bring virtue in also: 
and by these means we shall clearly teach that wickedness is no natural evil, and shall be able easily 
to stop the mouths of them that enquire for the origin of evil, not by means of words only, but of 


1384 See Herbert’s Poems, 2d. on Sin. “Oh that I could a sin once see!” etc. Also Mohler Symb. 1. i. c. 8. also St. Aug. Conf: 
vii. §12 (18) p. 122, O.T. and De Civ. Dei. xi. §9, xii. §2. 
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actions also, since we share the same nature with them, but are freed from their wickedness. For 
let us not be looking at the laboriousness of virtue, but at the possibility of succeeding in it. But if 
we be in earnest, it will be at once light and palatable to us. But if you tell me of the pleasure of 
vice, tell out its end too. For it issueth in death, even as virtue leadeth us to life. Or if you think fit 
let us rather scrutinize them both even before their end; for we shall see that vice has a great deal 
of pain attached to it, and virtue great pleasure. For what pray is so painful as a bad conscience? 
or what more pleasing than a good hope? For there is nothing, assuredly there is nothing, which is 
used to cut us so deep, and press so hard on us, as the expectation of evil: nothing that so keeps us 
up, and all but gives us wings, as a good conscience. And this we may get a knowledge of even by 
what takes place before our eyes. For they that dwell in a prison, and are in expectation of sentence 
against them, let them have the enjoyment of luxury repeated beyond count, live a more afflicting 
life than those that go a begging by the by-roads, yet with nothing upon their consciences to trouble 
them. For the expectation of a dreadful end will not let them perceive those pleasures which they 
have in their hands. And why do I speak of prisoners? Why, as for those that are living out of prison, 
and have a good fortune, yet have a bad conscience about them, handicraftsmen that work for their 
bread, and spend the whole day amid their labor, are in a far better plight than they. And for this 
reason too we say, How miserable the gladiators are (though seeing them as we do in taverns, 
drunken, luxurious, gormandizing), and call them the most miserable of men, because the calamity 
of the end which they must expect is too great to admit of comparison with that pleasure. Now if 
to them a life of this sort seems to be pleasing, remember what I am continually telling you, that it 
is no such marvel that a man who lives in vice should not flee from the misery and pain of vice. 
For see how a thing so detestable as that, yet seems to be delectable to those who practice it. Yet 
we do not on this account say, how happy they are, for this is just the very reason why we think 
them pitiable, because they have no notion of the evils they are amongst. And what would you say 
of adulterers, who for a little pleasure undergo at once a disgraceful slavery, and a loss of money, 
and a perpetual fear (Hor. Sat. II. vii. 58-67), and in fact the very life of a Cain, or rather one that 
is even much worse than his; filled with fears for the present, and trembling for the future, and 
suspecting alike friend and foe, and those that know about it, and those that know nothing? Neither 
when they go to sleep are they quit of this struggle, their bad conscience shaping out for them 
dreams that abound with sundry terrors, and in this way horrifying them. Far otherwise is the chaste 
man, seeing he passes the present life unshackled and at full liberty. Weigh then against the little 
pleasure, the sundry fluctuations of these terrors, and with the short labor of continency, the calm 
of an entire life; and you will find the latter hath more of pleasantness than the former. But as for 
the man that is set upon plundering and laying hands upon other men’s goods, tell me if he has not 
to undergo countless pains in the way of running about, fawning upon slaves, freemen, doorkeepers; 
alarming and threatening, acting shamelessly, watching, trembling, in agony, suspecting everything. 
Far otherwise is the man that holds riches in contempt, for he too enjoys pleasure in abundance, 
and lives with no fear, and in perfect security. And if any one were to go through the other instances 
of vice, he would find much trouble, and many rocks. But what is of greater importance is, that in 
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the case of virtue the difficulties come first, and the pleasant part afterwards, so the trouble is even 
thus alleviated. But in the case of vice, the reverse. After the pleasure, the pains and the punishments, 
so that by these besides the pleasure is done away. For as he who waits for the crown, perceives 
nothing of present annoyance, so he that has to expect the punishments after the pleasures has no 
power of gathering in a gladness that is unalloyed, since the fear puts everything in confusion. Or 
rather if any one were to scrutinize the thing with care, even before the punishment which follows 
upon these things, he would find that even at the very moment when vice is boldly entered upon, 
a great deal of pain is felt. And, if you think fit, let us just examine this in the case of those who 
plunder other men’s goods. Or those who in any way get together money, and setting aside the 
fears, and dangers, and trembling, and agony, and care, and all these things, let us suppose the case 
of a man, who has got rich without any annoyance, and feels sure about maintaining his present 
fortune (which he has no means of doing, still for all that let it be assumed for argument’s sake). 
What sort of pleasure then is he to gather in from having so much about him? On the contrary, it 
is just this very thing that will not let him be glad-hearted. For as long as ever he desires other 
things besides, he is still upon the rack. Because desire gives pleasure at the time it has come to a 
iS stand. If thirsty, for instance, we feel refreshed, when we have drunk as much as we wish; but so 
425 long as we keep thirsty, even if we were to have exhausted all the fountains in the world, our torment 
were but growing greater; even if we were to drink up ten thousand rivers, our state of punishment 
were more distressing. And thou also, if thou wert to receive the goods of the whole world, and 
still to covet, wouldest make thy punishment the greater, the more things thou hadst tasted of. Fancy 
not then, that from having gathered a great sum together thou shalt have aught of pleasure, but 
rather by declining to be rich. But if thou covetest to be rich thou wilt be always under the scourge. 
For this is a kind of love that does not reach its aim; and the longer journey thou hast gone, the 
further off thou keepest from the end. 

Is not this a paradox then, a derangement, a madness in the extreme? Let us then forsake this 
first of evils, or rather let us not even touch this covetousness at all. Yet, if we have touched it, let 
us spring away from its first motions (mpootutwv). For this is the advice the writer of the Proverbs 
gives us, when he speaks about the harlot: “Spring away,” he says, “tarry not, neither go thou near 
to the door of her house” (Prov. v. 8): this same thing I would say to you about the love of money. 
For if by entering gradually you fall into this ocean of madness, you will not be able to get up out 


of it with ease, and as if you were in whirlpools,'** 


struggle as often as ever you may, it will not 
be easy for you to get clear; so after falling into this far worse abyss of covetousness, you will 
destroy your own self, with all that belongs to you. (Acts viii. 20.) And so my advice is that we be 
on our watch against the beginning, and avoid little evils, for the great ones are gendered by these. 
For he who gets into a way of saying at every sin, This matters nothing! will by little and little ruin 
himself entirely. At all events it is this which has introduced vice; which has opened the doors to 


the robber (5 mss. devil), which has thrown down the walls of cities, this saying at each sin, “This 


1385 Such is apparently the sense, though Field with most mss. reads iAfyyotc not fAryé1. 
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matters nothing!” Thus in the case of the body too, the greatest of diseases grow up, when trifling 
ones are made light of. If Esau had not first been a traitor to his birthright, he would not have become 
unworthy of the blessings. If he had not rendered himself unworthy of the blessings, he would not 
have had the desire of going on to fratricide. If Cain had not fallen in love with the first place, but 
had left that to God, he would not have had the second place. Again, when he had the second place, 
if he had listened to the advice, he would not have travailed with the murder. Again, if after doing 
the murder he had come to repentance, when God called him, and had not answered in an irreverent 
way, he would not have had to suffer the subsequent evils. But if those before the Law did owing 
to this listlessness come to the very bottom of misery, only consider what is to become of us, who 
are called to a greater contest, unless we take strict heed unto ourselves, and make speed to quench 
the sparks of evil deeds before the whole pile is kindled. Take an instance of my meaning. Are you 
in the habit of false swearing? do not stop at this only, but away with all swearing, and you will 
have no further need of trouble. For it is far harder for a man that swears to keep from false swearing, 
than to abstain from swearing altogether.'**° Are you an insulting and abusive person? a striker too? 
Lay down as a law for yourself not to be angry or brawl in the least, and with the root the fruit also 
will be gotten rid of. Are you lustful and dissipated? Make it your rule again not even to look at a 
woman (Job xxxi. 1), or to go up into the theatre, or to trouble yourself with the beauty of other 
people whom you see about. For it is far easier not even to look at a woman of good figure, than 
after looking and taking in the lust, to thrust out the perturbation that comes thereof, the struggle 
being easier in the preliminaries (mpoowptotc). Or rather we have no need of a struggle at all if we 
do not throw the gates open to the enemy, or take in the seeds of mischief (kaxkiac). And this is 
why Christ chastised the man who looks unchastely upon a woman (Matt. v. 28), that He might 
free us from greater labor, before the adversary became strong, bidding us cast him out of the house 
while he may be cast out even with ease. For what need to have superfluous trouble, and to get 
entangled with the enemies, when without entanglement we may erect the trophy, and before the 
wrestling seize upon the prize? For it is not so great a trouble not to look upon beautiful women, 
as it is while looking to restrain one’s self. Or rather the first would be no trouble at all, but immense 
IN toil and labor comes on after looking. Since then this trouble is less (most mss. add, “to the 
426 incontinent’), or rather there is no labor at all, nor trouble, but the greater gain, why do we take 
pains to plunge into an ocean of countless evils? And farther, he who does not look upon a woman, 
will overcome such lust not only with greater ease, but with a higher purity, as he on the other hand 


1386 See St. Chrys. on Eph. i. 14, Hom. ii. Mor. (p. 119 O.T.) also Hom. x. on the Statues, p. 186 O.T. and index and St. Gr. 
Naz. Jamb. xx. (Ben. xxiv.) The practice of swearing seems to have prevailed to such an extent, as to call for the utmost exertions 
to put it down. St. Jerome on Jer. iv. 2; Ez. xvii. 19, seems however to allow oaths. St. Athanasius speaks strongly against 
swearing generally, de Pass. et Cruc. §4, 5, 6, t. 2, p. 82-4, and seems to allow it on Ps. Ixii. 12 (Eng. lxiii. 11.) t. 1, 1107, b. In 
Apol. ad Imp. Const. Hist. Tracts, p. 161 O.T. he wishes some one present, “that he might question him by the very Truth” (é1’ 


avti|s tis dAnVEiac) “for what we say as in the presence of God, we Christians hold for an oath.” 
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who does look, getteth free with more trouble, and not without a kind of stain,'**’ that is, if he does 
get free at all. For he that does not take a view of the beautiful figure, is pure also from the lust that 
might result. But he who lusteth to look, after first laying his reason low, and polluting it in countless 
ways, has then to cast out the stain that came of the lust, that is, if he do cast it out. This then is 
why Christ, to prevent our suffering in this way, did not prohibit murder only, but wrath; not adultery 
only, but an unchaste look even: not perjury only, but all swearing whatsoever. Nor does he make 
the measure of virtue stop here, but after having given these laws, He proceeds to a still greater 
degree. For after keeping us far away from murder, and bidding us to be clear of wrath, He bids us 
be ready even to suffer ill, and not to be prepared to suffer no more than what he who attacks us 
pleases, but even to go further, and to get the better of his utmost madness by the overflowingness 
of our own Christian spirit (trj¢ oiKetac pryooogiac). For what He says is not, “If a man smite thee 
on thy right cheek, bear it nobly and hold thy peace;” but He adds to this the yielding to him the 
other too. For He says, “Turn to him the other also.” (Matt. v. 39.) This then is the brilliant victory, 
to yield him even more than what he wishes, and to go beyond the bounds of his evil desire by the 
profuseness of one’s own patient endurance. For in this way you will put a stop to his madness, 
and also receive from the second act again the reward of the first, besides putting a stop to wrath 
against him. See you, how in all cases it is we that have it in our power not to suffer ill, and not 
they that inflict it? Or rather it is not the not suffering ill alone, but even the having benefits (Sav. 
conj. ma8eitv €0, So 2 mss.) done us that we have in our own power. And this is the truest wonder, 
that we are so far from being injured, if we be right-minded, that we are even benefited, and that 
too by the very things that we suffer unjustly at the hands of others. Reflect then; has such an one 
done you an affront? You have the power of making this affront redound to your honor. For if you 
do an affront in return, you only increase the disgrace. But if you bless him that did you the affront, 
you will see that all men give you victory, and proclaim your praise. Do you see how by the things 
wherein we are wronged, we get good done unto us if we be so minded? This one may see happening 
in the case of money matters, of blows, and the same in everything else. For if we requite them 
with the opposite, we are but twining a double crown about us, one for the ills we have suffered, 
as well as one for the good we are doing. Whenever then a person comes and tells you that “such 
an one has done you an affront, and keeps continually speaking ill of you to everybody,” praise the 
man to those who tell you of him. For thus even if you wish to avenge yourself, you will have the 
power of inflicting punishment. For those who hear you, be they ever so foolish, will praise you, 
and hate him as fiercer than any brute beast, because he, without being at all wronged, caused you 
pain, but you, even when suffering wrong, requited him with the opposite. And so you will have 
it in your power to prove that all that he said was to no purpose. For he who feels the tooth of 
slander, gives by his vexation a proof that he is conscious of the truth of what is said. But he who 
smiles at it, by this very thing acquits himself of all suspicion with those who are present. Consider 
then how many good things you cull together from the affair. First, you rid yourself of all vexation 


1387 “There is some little sensuality in being tempted.” Bp. Taylor on Repentance, c. 5. sect. 6. §4. t. 8, p. 494. 
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and trouble. Secondly (rather this should come first), even if you have sins, you put them off,'*** 

as the Publican did by bearing the Pharisee’s accusation meekly. Besides, you will by this practice 

make your soul heroic (Gr. philosophic), and will enjoy endless praises from all men, and will 

divest yourself of any suspicion arising from what is said. But even if you are desirous of taking 

revenge upon the man, this too will follow in full measure, both by God’s punishing him for what 

he has said, and before that punishment by thy heroic conduct standing to him in the place of a 

mortal blow.'** For there is nothing that cuts those who affront us so much to the heart, as for us 

who are affronted to smile at the affront. As then from behaving with Christian heroism so many 

honors will accrue to us, so from being little-minded just the opposite will befall us in everything. 

IN For we disgrace ourselves, and also seem to those present to be guilty of the things mentioned, and 

427 fill our soul with perturbation, and give our enemy pleasure, and provoke God, and add to our 

former sins. Taking then all this into consideration, let us flee from the abyss of a little mind 

(ukpowvxtac), and take refuge in the port of patient endurance (uaxpo8vutac), that here we may 

at once “find rest unto our souls” (Matt. xi. 29), as Christ also set forth, and may attain to the good 
things to come, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


Homily XIII. 


Rom. VII. 14 


“For we know that the Law is spiritual: but I am carnal, sold under sin.” 


After having said that great evils had taken place, and that sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, had grown stronger, and the opposite of what the Law mainly aimed at had been 
the result, and after having thrown the hearer into a great deal of perplexity, he goes on next to give 
the rationale of these events, after first clearing the Law of any ill suspicion. For lest—upon hearing 
that it was through the commandment that sin took that occasion, and that it was when it came that 
sin revived, and through it deceived and killed—any one should suppose the Law to be the source 
of these evils, he first sets forth its defence with considerable advantage, not clearing it from 
accusation only, but encircling it also with the utmost praise. And this he lays down, not as granting 
it for his own part, but as declaring a universal judgment. “For we know,” he says, “that the Law 
is spiritual.” As if he had said, This is an allowed thing, and self-evident, that it “‘is spiritual,” so 


1388 An instance of the rhetorical arrangement he admires in the Apostle. His object is of course to make men patient under 
reproaches even when partly deserved, and he thus takes them by surprise. 


1389 See on Rom. xii. 20, Hom. 22, which illustrates the subsidiary use of inferior motives. 
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far is it from being the cause of sin, or to blame for the evils that have happened. And observe, that 

he not only clears it of accusation, but bestows exceeding great praise upon it. For by calling it 
spiritual, he shows it to be a teacher of virtue and hostile to vice; for this is what being spiritual 
means, leading off from sin of every kind. And this the Law did do, by frightening, admonishing, 
chastening, correcting, recommending every kind of virtue. Whence then, was sin produced, if the 
teacher was so admirable? It was from the listlessness of its disciples. Wherefore he went on to 

say, “but Iam carnal;” giving us a sketch now of man, as comporting himself in the Law, and before 

the Law.'*”° “Sold under sin.” Because with death (he means) the throng of passions also came in. 

For when the body had become mortal, it was henceforth a necessary thing for it to receive 
concupiscence, and anger, and pain, and all the other passions, which required a great deal of 
wisdom (~iAocogiac) to prevent their flooding us, and sinking reason in the depth of sin. For in 
themselves they were not sin,'*”! but, when their extravagancy was unbridled, it wrought this effect. 

Thus (that I may take one of them and examine it as a specimen) desire is not sin: but when it has 

run into extravagance, being not minded to keep within the laws of marriage,'*”’ but springing even 

upon other men’s wives; then the thing henceforward becomes adultery, yet not by reason of the 

IN desire, but by reason of its exorbitancy. And observe the wisdom of Paul. For after praising the 
428 Law, he hastens immediately to the earlier period, that he may show the state of our race, both then 


1390 Chrys. gives no hint of any controversy as to the interpretation of the passage vii. 14-25. In modern times the question 
has been greatly disputed: Whom does the apostle represent by the “I’’ who is waging such an unsuccessful combat with sin? 
Passing by the views that he refers to himself personally (Hofmann) and that he refers to the Jewish people under the old 
dispensation (Grotius, Reiche), two opinions have prevailed among interpreters (1) that he is representing the regenerate man. 
(For the arguments by which this view is supported see Hodge on Romans in loco). (2) That he is here personating the unregenerate 
man who, however, has become awakened under the law to a sense of his sinful condition. This view is preferred on the following 
grounds. (1) The connection of 14—25 with the argument of 7-13, which shows the power of the law to awaken the consciousness 
of sin and can therefore apply only to the Jew aroused by the law. (2) The relation of the passage to chap. viii. In vii. 25the 
apostle mounts to the Christian plane and in ch. viii. exults in the liberation from the conflict just described which Christ brings 
to the soul. (3) Much of the language of vii. 14—25 is inconsistent with the consciousness of a regenerate man and especially 
with Paul’s joyous and triumphant view of the Christian life. (4) The language throughout is appropriate, not, indeed, to the 
morally indifferent man, but to the unconverted Jew whom the law has awakened to a knowledge of his sin and need, and this 
is precisely the subject under consideration in the earlier verses of the Chap. So Tholuck, De Wette, Alford, Olshausen, Lange, 
Meyer, Weiss, Godet). Chrys. rather takes for granted, than states the same view, in saying that it is “a sketch of man as comporting 
himself in the law and before the law.”—G.B.S. 

Bol The words of the Fathers on this subject become more definite after the Pelagian Controversy. St. Aug. contr. Julianum, 
i. 2, §32. (Ben. t. 10), speak thus of concupiscence, (not in act, but as an inherited habit). “It is not however called sin in the 
sense of making one guilty, but in that it is caused by the guilt of the first man, and in that it rebels, and strives to draw us into 
guilt except grace aid us.” 


BR So Field from most mss. Sav. lawful marriage. 
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and at the time it received the Law, and make it plain how necessary the presence of grace was, a 
thing he labored on every occasion to prove. For when he says, “sold under sin,” he means it not 
of those who were under the Law only, but of those who had lived before the Law also, and of men 
from the very first. Next he mentions the way in which they were sold and made over. 

Ver. 15. “For that which I do, I know not.” 

What does the “I know not” mean?—I am ignorant. And when could this ever happen? For 
nobody ever sinned in ignorance. Seest thou, that if we do not receive his words with the proper 
caution, and keep looking to the object of the Apostle, countless incongruities will follow? For if 
they sinned through ignorance, then they did not deserve to be punished. As then he said above, 
“for without the Law sin is dead,” not meaning that they did not know they were sinning, but that 
they knew indeed, but not so distinctly; wherefore they were punished, but not so severely: and 
again; “I should not have known lust;” not meaning an entire ignorance of it, but referring to the 
most distinct knowledge of it; and said, that it also “wrought in me all manner of concupiscence,” 
not meaning to say that the commandment made the concupiscence, but that sin through the 
commandment introduces an intense degree of concupiscence; so here it is not absolute ignorance 
that he means by saying, “For what I do, I know not;” since how then would he have pleasure in 
the law of God in his inner man? What then is this, “I know not?” I get dizzy, he means, I feel 
carried away,'*”* I find a violence done to me, I get tripped up without knowing how. Just as we 
often say, Such an one came and carried me away with him, without my knowing how; when it is 
not ignorance we mean as an excuse, but to show a sort of deceit, and circumvention, and plot. 
“For what I would, that I do not: but what I hate, that I do.” How then canst thou be said not to 
know what thou art doing? For if thou willest the good, and hatest the evil, this requires a perfect 
knowledge. Whence it appears that he says, “that I would not,” not as denying free will, or as 
adducing any constrained necessity. For if it was not willingly, but by compulsion, that we sinned, 
then the punishments that took place before would not be justifiable. But as in saying “I know not,” 
it was not ignorance he set before us, but what we have said; so in adding the “that I would not,” 
it is no necessity he signifies, but the disapproval he felt of what was done.'*™ Since if this was not 
his meaning in saying, “That which I would not, that I do:” he would else have gone on, “But I do 
what I am compelled and enforced to.” For this is what is opposed to willing and power (€Govot& 
139°). But now he does not say this, but in the place of it he has put the word, “that I hate,” that you 
might learn how when he says, “that I would not,” he does not deny the power. Now, what does 
the “that I would not” mean? It means, what I praise not, what I do not approve, what I love not. 
And in contradistinction to this, he adds what follows; “But what I hate, that I do.” 

Ver. 16. “If then I do that which I would not, I consent unto the Law, that it is good.” 


138 gumodiopdc taic BovAroeor. Arist. Rhet. ii. 


1394 This seems to have been Plato’s view of free-will. See Tenneman, Plat. Philos. iv. p. 34, obdeic Exwv Tovnpos, etc. 
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You see here, that the understanding is not yet perverted, but keeps up its own noble character 
even during the action. For even if it does pursue vice, still it hates it the while, which would be 
great commendation, whether of the natural or the written Law. For that the Law is good, is (he 
says) plain, from the fact of my accusing myself, when I disobey the Law, and hate what has been 
done. And yet if the Law was to blame for the sin, how comes it that he felt a delight in it, yet hated 
what it orders to be done? For, “I consent,” he says, “unto the Law, that it is good.” 

Ver 17, 18. “Now then it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. For I know that in 
me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” 

On this text, those who find fault with the flesh, and contend it was no part of God’s creation, 
attack us. What are we to say then? Just what we did before, when discusssing the Law: that as 
there he makes sin answerable for everything so here also. For he does not say, that the flesh worketh 
it, but just the contrary, “it is not I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” But if he does say that 
“there dwelleth no good thing in it,” still this is no charge against the flesh. For the fact that “no 

IN good thing dwelleth in it,” does not show that it is evil itself. Now we admit, that the flesh is not 

429 so great as the soul, and is inferior to it, yet not contrary, or opposed to it, or evil; but that it is 

beneath the soul, as a harp beneath a harper, and as a ship under the pilot. And these are not contrary 

to those who guide and use them, but go with them entirely, yet are not of the same honor with the 

artist. As then a person who says, that the art resides not in the harp or the ship, but in the pilot or 

harper, is not finding fault with the instruments, but pointing out the great difference between 

them'*”* and the artist; so Paul in saying, that “in my flesh dwelleth no good thing,” is not finding 

fault with the body, but pointing out the soul’s superiority. For this it is that has the whole duty or 

pilotage put into its hands, and that of playing. And this Paul here points out, giving the governing 

power to the soul, and after dividing man into these two things, the soul and the body, he says, that 

the flesh has less of reason, and is destitute of discretion, and ranks among things to be led, not 

among things that lead. But the soul has more wisdom, and can see what is to be done and what 

not, yet is not equal to pulling in the horse as it wishes. And this would be a charge not against the 

flesh only, but against the soul also, which knows indeed what it ought to do, but still does not 

carry out in practice what seems best to it. “For to will,” he says, “is present with me; but how to 

perform that which is good, I find not.” Here again in the words, “I find not,” he does not speak of 

any ignorance or perplexity, but a kind of thwarting and crafty assault made by sin, which he 
therefore points more clearly out in the next words. 

Ver. 19, 20. “For the good that I would I do not: but the evil which I would not that I do. Now 
if I do that I would not, it is no more I that do it but sin that dwelleth in me.” 

Do you see, how he acquits the essence of the soul, as well as the essence of the flesh, from 
accusation, and removes it entirely to sinful actions? For if the soul willeth not the evil, it is cleared: 
and if he does not work it himself, the body too is set free, and the whole may be charged upon the 


1395 So the mss. Sav. has tific téxvns, which seems to have been put in to show that it was not the maker, but the user of the 


instrument, that was meant. 
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evil moral choice. Now the essence of the soul and body and of that choice are not the same, for 
the two first are God’s works, and the other is a motion from ourselves towards whatever we please 
to direct it. For willing is indeed natural (Eu@vutov), and is from God: but willing on this wise is 
our own, and from our own mind. 

Ver. 21. “I find then a law, that when I would do good, evil is present with me.” 

What he says is not very clear. What then is it that is said? I praise the law, he says, in my 
conscience, and I find it pleads on my side so far as I am desirous of doing what is right, and that 
it invigorates this wish. For as I feel a pleasure in it, so does it yield praise to my decision. Do you 
see how he shows, that the knowledge of what is good and what is not such is an original and 
fundamental part of our nature, and that the Law of Moses praises it, and getteth praise from it? 
For above he did not say so much as I get taught by the Law, but “I consent to the Law;” nor further 
on that I get instructed by it, but “I delight in” it. Now what is “I delight?” It is, I agree with it as 
right, as it does with me when wishing to do what is good. And so the willing what is good and the 
not willing what is evil was made a fundamental part of us from the first. But the Law, when it 
came, was made at once a stronger accuser in what was bad, and a greater praiser in what was good. 
Do you observe that in every place he bears witness to its having a kind of intensitiveness and 
additional advantage, yet nothing further? For though it praises and I delight in it, and wish what 
is good the “evil is” still “present with me,” and the agency of it has not been abolished. And thus 
the Law, with a man who determines upon doing anything good, only acts so far as auxiliary to 
him, as that it has the same wish as himself. Then since he had stated it indistinctly, as he goes on 
he gives a yet more distinct interpretation, by showing how the evil is present, how too the Law is 
a law to such a person only who has a mind to do what is good. 

Ver. 22. “For I delight,” he says, “in the law of God after the inward man.” 

He means, for I knew even before this what was good, but when I find it set down in writing, 
I praise it. 

Ver. 23. “But I see another law warring against the law of my mind.” 

Here again he calls sin a law warring against the other, not in respect of good order, but from 
the strict obedience yielded to it by those who comply with it. As then it gives the name of master 
(kUpiov Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 13) to Mammon, and of god (Phil. iii. 19) to the belly, not because 

IN of their intrinsically deserving it, but because of the extreme obsequiousness of their subjects; so 
430 here he calls sin a law, owing to those who are so obsequious to it, and are afraid to leave it, just 
as those who have received the Law dread leaving the Law. This then, he means, is opposed to the 

law of nature; for this is what is meant by “the law of my mind.” And he next represents an array 


and battle, and refers'*”° 


the whole struggle to the law of nature. For that of Moses was subsequently 
added over and above: yet still both the one and the other, the one as teaching, the other as praising 
what was right, wrought no great effects in this battle; so great was the thraldom of sin, overcoming 


and getting the upper hand as it did. And this Paul setting forth, and showing the decided (kata 


1396 Ver. and Sav. Marg. évtt@no1, which makes much the same sense; his conj. and 2 mss. &vtitiOno1, “sets in opposition.” 
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Kpatos) victory it had, says, “I see another law warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity.” He does not use the word conquering only, but “bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin.” He does not say the bent of the flesh, or the nature of the flesh, but “the law of sin.” 
That is, the thrall, the power. In what sense then does he say, “Which is in my members?” Now 
what is this? Surely it does not make the members to be sin, but makes them as distinct from sin 
as possible. For that which is in a thing is diverse from that wherein it is. As then the commandment 
also is not evil, because by it sin took occasion, so neither is the nature of the flesh, even if sin 
subdues us by means of it. For in this way the soul will be evil, and much more so too, since it has 
authority in matters of action. But these things are not so, certainly they are not. Since neither if a 
tyrant and a robber were to take possession of a splendid mansion and a king’s court, would the 
circumstance be any discredit to the house, inasmuch as the entire blame would come on those who 
contrived such an act. But the enemies of the truth, along with their impiety, fall unawares also into 
great unreasonableness. For they do not accuse the flesh only, but they also disparage the Law. 
And yet if the flesh were evil, the Law would be good. For it wars against the Law, and opposes 
it. If, however, the Law be not good, then the flesh is good.'*”’ For it wars and fights against it even 
by their own account. How come they then to assert that both belong to the devil, putting things 
opposed to each other before us? Do you see, along with their impiety, how great is their 
unreasonableness also? But such doctrines as these are not the Church’s, for it is the sin only that 
she condemns; and both the Laws which God has given, both that of nature and that of Moses, she 
says are hostile to this, and not to the flesh; for the flesh she denies to be sin, for it is a work of 
God’s, and one very useful too in order to virtue, if we live soberly. 

Ver. 24. “O wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 

Do you notice what a great thraldom that of vice is, in that it overcomes even a mind that 
delighted in the Law? For no one can rejoin, he means, that I hate the Law and abhor it, and so sin 
overcomes me. For “I delight in it, and consent to it,” and flee for refuge to it, yet still it had not 
the power of saving one who had fled to it. But Christ saved even one that fled from Him. See what 
a vast advantage grace has! Yet the Apostle has not stated it thus; but with a sigh only, and a great 
lamentation, as if devoid of any to help him, he points out by his perplexity the might of Christ, 
and says, “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” The Law 
has not been able: conscience has proved unequal to it, though it praised what was good, and did 
not praise it only, but even fought against the contrary of it. For by the very words “warreth against” 
he shows that he was marshalled against it for his part. From what quarter then is one to hope for 
salvation? 

Ver. 25. “I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


1397 It is peculiarly interesting to see how vigorously Chrys. combats the idea that the flesh is essentially evil, as if it were a 
current notion of his time. This view—derived from heathen sources—exerted a powerful influence in the Church from early 


times and became the fruitful source of ascetic rigors.—G.B.S. 
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Observe how he shows the necessity of having grace present with us, and that the well-doings 

herein belong alike to the Father and the Son. For if it is the Father Whom he thanketh, still the 

Son is the cause of this thanksgiving. But when you hear him say, “Who shall deliver me from the 

body of this death?” do not suppose him to be accusing the flesh. For he does not say “body of 

sin,” but “body of death:” that is, the mortal body—that which hath been overcome by death, not 

that which gendered death. And this is no proof of the evil of the flesh, but of the marring (Ennpetac, 
thwarting) it has undergone. As if any one who was take captive by the savages were to be said to 

belong to the savages, not as being a savage, but as being detained by them: so the body is said to 

be of death, as being held down thereby, not as producing it. Wherefore also it is not the body that 

IN he himself wishes to be delivered from, but the mortal body, hinting, as I have often said, that from 
431 its becoming subject to suffering,'*”* it also became an easy prey to sin. Why then, it may be said, 
the thraldom of sin being so great before the times of grace, were men punished for sinning? Because 
they had such commands given them as might even under sin’s dominion be accomplished. For he 
did not draw them to the highest kind of conversation, but allowed them to enjoy wealth, and did 
not forbid having several wives, and to gratify anger in a just cause, and to make use of luxury 
within bounds.'*” (Matt. v. 38.) And so great was this condescension, that the written Law even 
required less than the law of nature. For the law of nature ordered one man to associate with one 
woman throughout. And this Christ shows in the words, “He which made them at the beginning, 
made them male and female.” (ib. xix. 4.) But the Law of Moses neither forbade the putting away 
of one and the taking in of another, nor prohibited the having of two” at once! (ib. v. 31.) And 
besides this there are also many other ordinances of the Law, that one might see those who were 
before its day fully performing, being instructed by the law of nature. They therefore who lived 
under the old dispensation had no hardship done them by so moderate a system of laws being 
imposed upon them. But if they were not, on these terms, able to get the upper hand, the charge is 
against their own listlessness. Wherefore Paul gives thanks, because Christ, without any rigorousness 
about these things, not only demanded no account of this moderate amount,'*”' but even made us 
able to have a greater race set before us. And therefore he says, “I thank my God through Jesus 
Christ.” And letting the salvation which all agreed about pass, he goes from the points he had 
already made good, to another further point, in which he states that it was not our former sins only 
that we were freed from, but we were also made invincible for the future. For “there is,” he says, 
“now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh.” Yet he 


1398 maQntov, which may also mean liable to passions. 

B99 He is speaking of the actual precepts. Men under the Law were encouraged to higher aims, but it was in looking beyond 
the letter. 

1400 The typical fitness of this permission is illustrated by the case of Sarah and Hagar; the coincidence of typical with moral 


fitness is in many cases above our understanding. 


v40l So Field from 1 ms.: others “past sins:” Vulg. “our doings.” 
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did not say it before he had first recalled to mind our former condition again in the words, “So then 
with the mind I myself serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” 

Chap. viii. ver. 1. “There is therefore no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 

Then as the fact that many fall into sin even after baptism presented a difficulty (avtémimtev), 
he consequently hastened to meet it, and says not merely “to them that are in Christ Jesus,” but 
adds, “who walk not after the flesh;” so showing that all afterward comes of our listlessness. For 
now we have the power of walking not after the flesh, but then it was a difficult task. Then he gives 
another proof of it by the sequel, in the words, 

Ver. 2. “For the law of the Spirit of life hath made me free.” 

It is the Spirit he is here calling the law of the Spirit. For as he calls sin the law of sin, so he 
here calls the Spirit the law of the Spirit. And yet he named that of Moses as such, where he says, 
“For we know that the Law is spiritual.” What then is the difference? A great and unbounded one. 
For that was spiritual, but this is a law of the Spirit. Now what is the distinction between this and 
that? The other was merely given by the Spirit, but this even furnisheth those that receive it with 
the Spirit in large measure. Wherefore also he called it the law of life” in contradistinction to that 
of sin, not that of Moses. For when he says, It freed me'*° from the law of sin and death, it is not 
the law of Moses that he is here speaking of, since in no case does he style it the law of sin: for 
how could he one that he had called “just and holy” so often, and destructive of sin too? but it is 
that which warreth against the law of the mind. For this grievous war did the grace of the Spirit put 
a stop to, by slaying sin, and making the contest light to us and crowning us at the outstart, and 
then drawing us to the struggle with abundant help. Next as it is ever his wont to turn from the 
Spirit to the Son and the Father, and to reckon all our estate to lean upon the Trinity,'*“ so doth he 
here also. For after saying, “Who shall deliver me from the body of this death,” he pointed at the 
Father as doing this by the Son, then again at the Holy Spirit along with the Son. “For the law of 
the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus hath made me free, he says. Then again, at the Father and the Son; 

Ver. 3. “For what the Law could not do,” he saith, “in that it was weak through the flesh, God 

iN sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” 

432 Again, he seems indeed to be disparaging the Law. But if any one attends strictly, he even 
highly praises it, by showing that it harmonizes with Christ, and gives preference to the same things. 
For he does not speak of the badness of the Law, but of “what it could not do;” and so again, “in 
that it was weak,” not, “in that it was mischievous, or designing.” And even weakness he does not 
ascribe to it, but to the flesh, as he says, “in that it was weak through the flesh,” using the word 
“flesh” here again not for the essence and subsistency itself, but giving its name to the more carnal 
sort of mind. In which way he acquits both the body and the Law of any accusation. Yet not in this 


14 It may be right to consider tijc Gw/jc as forming part of the attribute of vopos in conformity with the Hebr. idiom; see 
Lee’s Gram. Art. 224, 8. 
1408 “Thee” most mss., and Edd. before Field. 


404 TH trad navta ta MAP NUdv Aoy1CouEVoG, or “imputing all things (done) by us to the Trinity.” 
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way only, but by what comes next also. For supposing the Law to be of the contrary part, how was 
it Christ came to its assistance, and fulfilled its requisitions, and lent it a helping hand by condemning 
sin in the flesh? For this was what was lacking, since in the soul the Lord had condemned it long 
ago. What then? is it the greater thing that the Law accomplished, but the less that the Only-Begotten 
did? Surely not. For it was God that was the principal doer of that also, in that He gave us the law 
of nature, and added the written one to it. Again, there were no use of the greater, if the lesser had 
not been supplied. For what good is it to know what things ought to be done, if a man does not 
follow it out? None, for it were but a greater condemnation. And so He that hath saved the soul it 
is, Who hath made the flesh also easy to bridle. For to teach is easy, but to show besides a way in 
which these things were easily done, this is the marvel. Now it was for this that the Only-Begotten 
came, and did not depart before He had set us free from this difficulty. But what is greater, is the 
method of the victory; for He took none other flesh, but this very one which was beset with troubles. 
So it is as if any one were to see in the street a vile woman of the baser sort being beaten, and were 
to say he was her son, when he was the king’s, and so to get her free from those who ill treated her. 
And this He really did, in that He confessed that He was the Son of Man, and stood by it (i.e. the 
flesh), and condemned the sin. However, He did not endure to smite it besides; or rather, He smote 
it with the blow of His death, but in this very act it was not the smitten flesh which was condemned 
and perished, but the sin which had been smiting. And this is the greatest possible marvel. For if 
it were not in the flesh that the victory took place, it would not be so astonishing, since this the Law 
also wrought. But the wonder is, that it was with the flesh (ueta oapKoc) that His trophy was raised, 
and that what had been overthrown numberless times by sin, did itself get a glorious victory over 
it. For behold what strange things there were that took place! One was, that sin did not conquer the 
flesh; another, that sin was conquered, and conquered by it too. For it is not the same thing not to 
get conquered, and to conquer that which was continually overthrowing us. A third is, that it not 
only conquered it, but even chastised it. For by not sinning it kept from being conquered, but by 
dying also, He overcame and condemned it, having made the flesh, that before was so readily made 
a mock of by it, a plain object of fear to it. In this way then, He at once unnerved its power, and 
abolished the death by it introduced. For so long as it took hold of sinners, it with justice kept 
pressing to its end. But after finding a sinless body, when it had given it up to death, it was 
condemned as having acted unjustly. Do you observe, how many proofs of victory there are? The 
flesh not being conquered by sin, Its even conquering and condemning it, Its not condemning it 
barely, but condemning it as having sinned. For after having convicted it of injustice, he proceeds 
to condemn it, and that not by power and might barely, but even by the rules of justice. For this is 
what he means by saying, “for sin condemned sin in the flesh.” As if he had said that he had 
convicted it of great sin, and then condemned it. So you see it is sin that getteth condemned 
everywhere, and not the flesh, for this is even crowned with honor, and has to give sentence against 
the other. But if he does say that it was “in the likeness” of flesh that he sent the Son, do not therefore 
suppose that His flesh was of a different kind. For as he called it “sinful,” this was why he put the 
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word “likeness.” For sinful flesh it was not that Christ had, but like indeed to our sinful flesh, 
yet sinless, and in nature the same with us. And so even from this it is plain that by nature the flesh 
was not evil. For it was not by taking a different one instead of the former, nor by changing this 
same one in substance, that Christ caused it to regain the victory: but He let it abide in its own 
nature, and yet made it bind on the crown of victory over sin, and then after the victory raised it 
up, and made it immortal. What then, it may be said, is this to me, whether it was this flesh that 
these things happened in? Nay, it concerns thee very much. Wherefore also he proceeds: 

Ver. 4. “That the righteousness” of the Law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the 
flesh.” 

What meaneth this word, righteousness? Why, the end, the scope, the well-doing. For what was 
its design, and what did it enjoin? To be without sin. This then is made good to us (katwpOwtor 
hutv) now through Christ. And the making a stand against it, and the getting the better of it, came 
from Him. But it is for us to enjoy the victory. Then shall we never sin henceforth? We never shall 
unless we have become exceedingly relaxed and supine. And this is why he added, “to them that 
walk not after the flesh.” For lest, after hearing that Christ hath delivered thee from the war of sin, 
and that the requisition (Sixaiwyo) of the Law is fulfilled in thee, by sin having been “condemned 
in the flesh,” thou shouldest break up all thy defences; therefore, in that place also, after saying, 
“there is therefore no condemnation,” he added, “‘to them that walk not after the flesh; and here 
also, “that the requisition of the Law might be fulfilled in us,” he proceeds with the very same thing; 
or rather, not with it only, but even with a much stronger thing.’ For after saying, “that the 
righteousness of the Law might be fulfilled in us that walk not after the flesh,” he proceeds, “but 
after the Spirit.” 

So showing, that it is not only binding upon us to keep ourselves from evil deeds, but also to 
be adorned (koudv) with good. For to give thee the crown is His; but it is thine to hold it fast when 


1405 The Fathers lay great stress upon this phrase of the Apostles. August. contr. Faust. xiv. 5, argues, that this likeness 
consisted in our Lord’s flesh being mortal; death being the penalty of sin: vid. also de Nuptiis et Concupisc. 1. 12. vid. also Basil, 
Ep. 261, where writing against the Apollinarians, he interprets this text to mean, that whereas Christ had all affections of human 
nature, which implied the reality of His assumption of it, He had not those which infringe our nature, i.e. which arise from sin. 
Athanasius, writing against the same heretics, observes, that Christ’s sinlessness was like Adam’s before the fall (In Apoll. ii. 
6): or as St. Cyril observes, greater than before the fall because He has a physical inability to sin, arising from His personality 
being Divine, vid. Cyr. Alex. in Esai. |. i. Orat. 4, fin. At the same time He took the flesh, not of Adam unfallen, but fallen, such 
as ours. Vid. Leont. contra Nest. et Eutych. lib. 2 apud Canis. vol. 1. p. 568. Gall. xii. 681. Fulgent. Ep. ad. Regin. Tertull. de 
Carn. Christi. xvi. 

1406 Aristotle defines Sikatwya to be to dSikanov Stav mpax6F)’ but rather in the sense of correcting wrong than in the more 
general meaning: Eth. b. v. c. 7, §7. It may mean here what the Law claims of right. 

1407 St. Chr. evidently used a text which read in v. 1 un Kata odpKa mepit., but omitted dAAG Kata Tvedpa. Most mss. of the 


N.T. and all recent critical editions, omit both clauses there: here there is no doubt of either. 
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given. For the righteousness of the Law, that one should not become liable to its curse, Christ has 
accomplished for thee. Be not a traitor then to so great a gift, but keep guarding this goodly treasure. 
For in this passage he shows that the Font will not suffice to save us, unless, after coming from it, 
we display a life worthy of the Gift. And so he again advocates the Law in saying what he does. 
For when we have once become obedient to Christ, we must use all ways and plans so that its 
righteousness, which Christ fulfilled, may abide in us, and not come to naught. 

Ver. 5. “For they that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh.” 

Yet even this is no disparaging of the flesh. For so long as it keeps its own place, nothing amiss 
cometh to pass. But when we let it have its own will in everything, and it passes over its proper 
bounds, and rises up against the soul, then it destroys and corrupts everything, yet not owing to its 
own nature, but to its being out of proportion, and the disorder thereupon ensuing. “But they that 
are after the Spirit do mind the things of the Spirit.” 

Ver. 6. “For to be carnally minded is death.” He does not speak of the nature of the flesh, or 
the essence of the body, but of being carnally “minded,” which may be set right again, and abolished. 
And in saying thus, he does not ascribe to the flesh any reasoning power of its own. Far from it. 
But to set forth the grosser motion of the mind, and giving this a name from the inferior part, and 
in the same way as he often is in the habit of calling man in his entireness, and viewed as possessed 
of a soul, flesh. “But to be spiritually minded.” Here again he speaks of the spiritual mind, in the 
same way as he says further on, “But He that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the 
spirit” (ver. 27); and he points out many blessings resulting from this, both in the present life, and 
in that which is to come. For as the evils which being carnally minded introduces, are far 
outnumbered by those blessings which a spiritual mind affords. And this he points out in the words 
“life and peace.” The one is in contraposition to the first—for death is what he says to be carnally 
minded is. And the other in contraposition to the following. For after mentioning peace, he goes 
on, 

Ver. 7. “Because the carnal mind is enmity against God:” and this is worse than death. Then to 
show how it is at once death and enmity; “for it is not subject to the Law of God,” he says, “neither 
indeed can be.” But be not troubled at hearing the “neither indeed can be.” For this difficulty admits 
of an easy solution. For what he here names “carnal mindedness” is the reasoning (or “way of 
thinking,” Aoytopov) that is earthly, gross, and eager-hearted after the things of this life and its 

I, wicked doings. It is of this he says “neither yet can” it “be subject” to God. And what hope of 
434 salvation is there left, if it be impossible for one who is bad to become good? This is not what he 
says. Else how would Paul have become such as he was? how would the (penitent) thief, or Manasses, 

or the Ninevites, or how would David after falling have recovered himself? How would Peter after 

the denial have raised himself up? (1 Cor. v. 5.) How could he that had lived in fornication have 

been enlisted among Christ’s fold? (2 Cor. 11. 6-11.) How could the Galatians who had “fallen from 

grace” (Gal. v. 4), have attained their former dignity again? What he says then is not that it is 
impossible for a man that is wicked to become good, but that it is impossible for one who continues 

wicked to be subject to God. Yet for a man to be changed, and so become good, and subject to 
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Him, is easy. For he does not say that man cannot be subject to God, but, wicked doing cannot be 
good. As if he had said, fornication cannot be chastity, nor vice virtue. And this it says in the Gospel 
also, “A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit” (Matt. vii. 18), not to bar the change from virtue 
to vice, but to say how incapable continuance in vice is of bringing forth good fruits. For He does 
not say that an evil tree cannot become a good one, but that bring forth good fruit it cannot, while 
it continues evil. For that it can be changed, He shows from this passage, and from another parable, 
when He introduces the tares as becoming wheat, on which score also He forbids their being rooted 
up; “Lest,” He says, “ye root up also the wheat with them” (ib. xiii. 29); that is, that which will 
spring (yiveoOon, 4 mss. tixteo8at) from them. It is vice then he means by carnal mindedness, and 
by spiritual mindedness the grace given, and the working of it discernible in the right determination 
of mind, not discussing in any part of this passage, a substance and an entity, but virtue and vice. 
For that which thou hadst no power to do under the Law, now, he means, thou wilt be able to do, 
to go on uprightly, and with no intervening fall, if thou layest hold of the Spirit’s aid. For it is not 
enough not to walk after the flesh, but we must also go after the Spirit, since turning away from 
what is evil will not secure our salvation, but we must also do what is good. And this will come 
about, if we give our souls up to the Spirit, and persuade our flesh to get acquainted with its proper 
position, for in this way we shall make it also spiritual; as also if we be listless we shall make our 
soul carnal. For since it was no natural necessity which put the gift into us, but the freedom” of 
choice placed it in our hands, it rests with thee henceforward whether this shall be or the other. For 
He, on His part, has performed everything. For sin no longer warreth against the law of our mind, 
neither doth it lead us away captive as heretofore, for all that state has been ended and broken up, 
and the affections cower in fear and trembling at the grace of the Spirit. But if thou wilt quench the 
light, and cast out the holder of the reins, and chase the helmsman away, then charge the tossing 
thenceforth upon thyself. For since virtue hath been now made an easier thing (for which cause 
also we are under far stricter obligations of religious living), consider how men’s condition lay 
when the Law prevailed, and how at present, since grace hath shone forth. The things which aforetime 
seemed not possible to any one, virginity, and contempt of death, and of other stronger sufferings, 
are now in full vigor through every part of the world, and it is not with us alone, but with the 
Scythians, and Thracians, and Indians, and Persians, and several other barbarous nations, that there 
are companies of virgins, and clans of martyrs, and congregations of monks, and these now grown 
even more numerous than the married, and strictness of fasting, and the utmost renunciation of 
property. Now these are things which, with one or two exceptions, persons who lived under the 
Law never conceived even in a dream. Since thou seest then the real state of things voiced with a 
shriller note than any trumpet, let not thyself grow soft and treacherous to so great a grace. Since 
not even after the faith is it possible for a listless man to be saved! For the wrestlings are made easy 
that thou mayest strive and conquer, nor that thou shouldest sleep, or abuse the greatness of the 


1408 i.e. as exercised in coming to the font. Field proposes to soften the strong expression by reading, “it was by no natural 


necessity that He put, etc., but by freedom of choice He placed it.” 
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grace by making it a reason for listlessness, so wallowing again in the former mire. And so he goes 
on to say, 

Ver. 8. “So then they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” 

What then? Are we, it will be said, to cut our bodies in pieces to please God, and to make our 
escape from the flesh? and would you have us be homicides, and so lead us to virtue? You see what 
inconsistencies are gendered by taking the words literally. For by “the flesh” in this passage, he 
does not mean the body, or the essence of the body, but that life which is fleshly and worldly, and 

IN uses self-indulgence and extravagance to the full, so making the entire man flesh. For as they that 
435 have the wings of the Spirit, make the body also spiritual, so do they who bound off from this, and 
are the slaves of the belly, and of pleasure, make the soul also flesh, not that they change the essence 
of it, but that they mar its noble birth. And this mode of speaking is to be met with in many parts 
of the Old Testament also, to signify by flesh the gross and earthly life, which is entangled in 
pleasures that are not convenient. For to Noah He says, “My Spirit shall not always make its abode 
in these men, because they are flesh.” (Gen. vi. 3 as the LXX. give it.) And yet Noah was himself 
also compassed about with flesh. But this is not the complaint, the being compassed about with the 
flesh, for this is so by nature, but the having chosen a carnal life. Wherefore also Paul saith, “But 

they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” Then he proceeds: 

Ver. 9. “But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit.” 

Here again, he does not mean flesh absolutely, but such sort of flesh, that which was in a whirl 
and thraldom of passions. Why then, it may be said, does he not say so, nor state any difference? 
It is to rouse the hearer, and to show that he that liveth aright is not even in the body. For inasmuch 
as it was in a manner clear to every one that the spiritual man was not in sin, he states the greater 
truth that it was not in sin alone, that the spiritual man was not, but not even in the flesh was he 
henceforward, having become from that very moment an Angel, and ascended into heaven, and 
henceforward barely carrying the body about. Now if this be thy reason for disparaging the flesh, 
because it is by its name that he calls the fleshly life, at this rate you are also for disparaging the 
world, because wickedness is often called after it, as Christ also said to His disciples, “Ye are not 
of this world;” and again to His brethren, He says, “The world cannot hate you, but me it hateth.” 
(John xv. 19. ib. vii. 7.) And the soul too Paul must afterwards be calling estranged from God, since 
to those that live in error, he gives the name of men of the soul (1 Cor. ii. 14, puyikog A.V. natural). 
But this is not so, indeed it is not so. For we are not to look to the bare words, but always to the 
sentiment of the speaker, and so come to a perfectly distinct knowledge of what is said. For some 
things are good, some bad, and some indifferent. Thus the soul and the flesh belong to things 
indifferent, since each may become either the one or the other. But the spirit belongs to things good, 
and at no time becometh any other thing. Again, the mind of the flesh, that is, ill-doing, belongs to 
things always bad. “For it is not subject to the law of God.” If then thou yieldest thy soul and body 
to the better, thou wilt have become of its part. If on the other hand thou yield to the worse, then 
art thou made a partaker of the ruin therein, not owing to the nature of the soul and the flesh, but 
owing to that judgment which has the power of choosing either. And to show that these things are 
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so, and that the words do not disparage the flesh, let us take up the phrase itself again, and sift it 
more thoroughly. “But ye are not in the flesh but in the Spirit,” he says. What then? were they not 
in the flesh, and did they go about without any bodies? What sense would this be? You see that it 
is the carnal life that he intimates. And why did he not say, But ye are not in sin? It is that you may 
come to know that Christ hath not extinguished the tyranny of sin only, but hath even made the 
flesh to weigh us down less, and to be more spiritual, not by changing its nature, but rather by 
giving it wings. For as when fire cometh in company with iron, the iron also becomes fire, though 
abiding in its own nature still; thus with them that believe, and have the Spirit, the flesh henceforth 
goeth over into that manner of working, and becometh wholly spiritual, crucified in all parts, and 
flying with the same wings as the soul, such as was the body of him who here speaks. Wherefore 
all self-indulgence and pleasure he made scorn of, and found his self-indulgence in hunger, and 
stripes, and prisons, and did not even feel pain in undergoing them. (2 Cor. xi.) And it was to show 
this that he said, “For our light affliction, which is but for a moment,” etc. (ib. iv. 17.) So well had 
he tutored even the flesh to be in harmony with the spirit. “If so be that the Spirit of God dwell in 
you” (einep.) He often uses this “if so be,” not to express any doubt, but even when he is quite 
persuaded of the thing, and instead of “since,” as when he says, “If it is a righteous thing,” for 
“seeing it is a righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble you.” (2 
Thess. i. 6.) Again, “Have ye suffered so many things in vain, if it be yet in vain?” (Gal. iii. 4.) 
“Now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ.” He does not say, if ye have not, but he brings 
forward the distressing word, as applied to other persons. “He is none of His,” he says. 
Ver. 10. “And if Christ be in you.” 
IN Again, what is good he applies to them,'*” and the distressing part was short and parenthetic. 
436 And that which is an object of desire, is on either side of it, and put at length too, so as to throw 
the other into shade. Now this he says, not as affirming that the Spirit is Christ, far from it, but to 
show that he who hath the Spirit not only is called Christ’s, but even hath Christ Himself. For it 
cannot but be that where the Spirit is, there Christ is also. For wheresoever one Person of the Trinity 
is, there the whole Trinity is present. For It is undivided in Itself, and hath a most entire Oneness. 
What then, it may be said, will happen, if Christ be in us? “The body is dead because of sin; but 
the Spirit is life because of righteousness.” You see the great evils that come of not having the Holy 
Spirit; death, enmity against God, inability to satisfy His laws, not being Christ’s as we should be, 
the want of His indwelling. Consider now also what great blessings come of having the Spirit. 
Being Christ’s, having Christ himself, vying with the Angels (for this is what mortifying the flesh 
is), and living an immortal life, holding henceforward the earnests of the Resurrection, running 
with ease the race of virtue. For he does not say so little as that the body is henceforward inactive 
for sin, but that it is even dead, so magnifying the ease of the race. For such an one without troubles 
and labors gains the crown. Then afterward for this reason he adds also, “to sin,” that you may see 
that it is the viciousness, not the essence of the body, that He hath abolished at once. For if the latter 
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had been done, many things even of a kind to be beneficial to the soul would have been abolished 
also. This however is not what he says, but while it is yet alive and abiding, he contends, it is dead. 
For this is the sign of our having the Son, of the Spirit being in us, that our bodies should be in no 
respect different from those that lie on the bier with respect to the working of sin (so the mss. Sav. 
“of the body.” The preceding words are slightly corrupt.) But be not affrighted at hearing of 
mortifying. For in it you have what is really life, with no death to succeed it: and such is that of the 
Spirit. It yieldeth not to death any more, but weareth out death and consumeth it, and that which it 
receiveth, it keepeth it immortal. And this is why after saying “the body is dead,” he does not say, 
“but the Spirit ‘liveth,’” but, “is life,” to point out that He (the Spirit) had the power of giving this 
to others also. Then again to brace up his hearer, he tells him the cause of the Life, and the proof 
of it. Now this is righteousness; for where there is no sin, death is not to be seen either; but where 
death is not to be seen, life is indissoluble. 

Ver. 11. “But if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised 
up our Lord shall also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” 

Again, he touches the point of the Resurrection, since this was the most encouraging'”° hope 
to the hearer, and gave him a security from what had happened unto Christ. Now be not thou afraid 
because thou art compassed about with a dead body. Let it have the Spirit, and it shall assuredly 
rise again. What then, shall the bodies which have not the Spirit not rise? How then must “all stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ?” (Rom. xiv. 10) or how will the account of hell be trustworthy? 
For if they that have not the Spirit rise not, there will not be a hell at all. What then is it which is 
said? All shall rise, yet not all to life, but some to punishment and some to life. (John v. 29.) This 
is why he did not say, shall raise up, but shall quicken. (Dan. xii. 2.) And this is a greater thing than 
resurrection, and is given to the just only. And the cause of this honor he adds in the words, “By 
His Spirit that dwelleth in you.” And so if while here thou drive away the grace of the Spirit, and 
do not depart with it still safe, thou wilt assuredly perish, though thou dost rise again. For as He 
will not endure then, if He see His Spirit shining in thee, to give thee up to punishment, so neither 
will He allow them, if He see It quenched, to bring thee into the Bride-chamber, even as He admitted 
not those virgins. (Matt. xxv. 12.) 

Suffer not thy body then to live in this world, that it may live then! Make it die, that it die not. 
For if it keep living, it will not live: but if it die, then shall it live. And this is the case with 
resurrection in general. For it must die first and be buried, and then become immortal. But this has 
been done in the Font. It has therefore had first its crucifixion and burial, and then been raised. This 
has also happened with the Lord’s Body. For that also was crucified and buried (7 mss. died) and 
rose again. This then let us too be doing: let us keep continually mortifying it in its works. I do not 
mean in its substance—far be it from me—but in its inclinations towards evil doings. For this is a 


1410 HAEigey, v. p. 170, n. Sav. etAngev. 
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life too, or rather this only is life, undergoing nothing that is common to man, nor being a slave to 
pleasures. For he who has set himself under the rule of these, has no power even to live through 
the low spirits, the fears, and the dangers, and the countless throng of ills, that rise from them. For 
if death must be expected, he hath died, before death, of fear. And if it be disease he dreads, or 
affront, or poverty, or any of the other ills one cannot anticipate, he is ruined and hath perished. 
What then can be more miserable than a life of this sort? But far otherwise is he that liveth to the 
Spirit, for he stands at once above fears and grief and dangers and every kind of change: and that 
not by undergoing no such thing, but, what is much greater, by thinking scorn of them when they 
assail him. And how is this to be? It will be if the Spirit dwell in us continually. For he does not 
speak of any short stay made thereby, but of a continual indwelling. Hence he does not say “the 
Spirit which” dwelt, but “which dwelleth in us,” so pointing to a continual abiding. He then is most 
truly alive, who is dead to this life. Hence he says, “The Spirit is life because of righteousness.” 
And to make the thing clearer, let me bring'*'! before you two men, one who is given up to 
extravagances and pleasures, and the deceitfulness of this life; and the other made dead to all these; 
and let us see which is more really the living one. For let one of these two be very rich and much 
looked up to, keeping parasites and flatterers,'*’* and let us suppose him to spend the whole day 
upon this, in revelling and drunkenness: and let the other live in poverty, and fasting, and hard fare, 
and strict rules (piAocogi& 139°), and at evening partake of necessary food only; or if you will let 
him even pass two or three days without food.'*!? Which then of these two think we (3 mss. you) 
is most really alive? Men in general will, I know, reckon the former so, the man that takes his 
pleasure (Sav. oxiptdvta, mss. tovp@dvta) and squanders his goods. But we reckon the man that 
enjoys the moderate fare. Now then since it is still a subject of contest and opposition let us go into 
the houses of them both, and just at the very time too when in your judgment the rich man is living 
in truest sense, in the very season of self-indulgence, and when we have got in, let us look and see 
the real condition of each of these men. For it is from the actions that it appears which is alive and 
which dead. Shall we not find the one among his books, or in prayer and fasting, or some other 
necessary duty, awake and sober, and conversing with God? but the other we shall see stupid in 
drunkenness, and in no better condition than a dead man. And if we wait till the evening, we shall 
see this death coming upon him more and more, and then sleep again succeeding to that: but the 
other we shall see even in the night keeping from wine and sleep. Which then shall we pronounce 
to be most alive, the man that lies in a state of insensibility, and is an open laughing-stock to 
everybody? or the man that is active, and conversing with God? For if you go up to the one, and 
tell him something he ought to know, you will not hear him say a word, any more than a dead man. 
But the latter, whether you choose to be in his company at night or by day, you will see to be an 
angel rather than a man, and will hear him speak wisdom about things in Heaven. Do you see how 


M41 See Ernesti in v. mapaywyn. 
1412 The Plutus evidently in his mind. 
1413 This was not uncommon in warmer climates, Euseb. ii. 17. 
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one of them is alive above all men living, and the other in a more pitiable plight even than the dead? 
And even if he have a mind to stir he sees one thing instead of another, and is like people that are 
mad, or rather is in a worse plight even than they. For if any one were to do them any harm, we 
should at once feel pity for the sufferer, and rebuke the doer of the wrong. But this man, if we were 
to see a person trample on him, we should not only be disinclined to pity, but should even give 
judgment against him, now that he was fallen. And will you tell me this is life, and not a harder lot 
than deaths unnumbered? So you see the self-indulgent man is not only dead, but worse than dead, 
and more miserable than a man possessed. For the one is the object of pity, the other of hatred. And 
the one has allowance made him, the other suffers punishment for his madness. But if externally 
he is so ridiculous, as having his saliva tainted, and his breath stinking of wine, just consider what 
case his wretched soul, inhumed as it were in a grave, in such a body as this, is probably in. For 
one may look upon this as much the same as if one were to permit a damsel, comely, chaste, 
free-born, of good family, and handsome, to be trampled on, and every way insulted by a serving 
woman, that was savage, and disgustful, and impure; drunkenness being something of this sort. 
And who, being in his senses, would not choose to die a thousand deaths, rather than live a single 
day in this way? For even if at daylight he were to get up, and seem to be sober from that revelling 
(or absurd show, kwuwdtac, | ms. KWyov) of his, still even then it is not the clear brightness of 
temperance which he enjoys, since the cloud from the storm of drunkenness still is hanging before 
his eyes. And even if we were to grant him the clearness of sobriety, what were he the better? For 
IN this soberness would be of no service to him, except to let him see his accusers. For when he is in 
438 the midst of his unseemly deeds, he is so far a gainer in not perceiving those that laugh at him. But 
when it is day he loses this comfort even, and while his servants are murmuring, and his wife is 
ashamed, and his friends accuse him, and his enemies make sport of him, he knows it too. What 
can be more miserable than a life like this, to be laughed at all day by everybody, and when it is 
evening to do the same unseemly things afresh. But what if you would let me put the covetous 
before you? For this is another, and even a worse intoxication. But if it be an intoxication, then it 
must be a worse death by far than the former, since the intoxication is more grievous. And indeed 
it is not so sad to be drunk with wine as with covetousness. For in the former case, the penalty ends 
with the sufferings (several ms. “sufferer,”) and results in insensibility, and the drunkard’s own 
ruin. But in this case the mischief passes on to thousands of souls, and kindles wars of sundry kinds 
upon all sides. Come then and let us put this beside the other, and let us see what are the points 
they have in common, and in what again this is worse than it, and let us make a comparison of 
drunkards to-day. For with that blissful man, who liveth to the Spirit, let them not be put at all in 
comparison, but only tried by one another. And again, let us bring the money-table before you, 
laden as it is with blood. What then have they in common, and in what are they like each other? It 
is in the very nature of the disease. For the species of drunkenness is different, as one comes of 
wine, the other of money, but its way of affecting them is similar, both being alike possessed with 
an exorbitant desire. For he who is drunken with wine, the more glasses he has drunk off, the more 
he longs for; and he that is in love with money, the more he compasses, the more he kindles the 
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flame of desire, and the more importunate he renders his thirst. In this point then they resemble 
each other. But in another the covetous man has the advantage (in a bad sense). Now what is this? 
Why that the other’s affection is a natural one. For the wine is hot, and adds to one’s natural drought, 
and so makes drunkards thirsty. But what is there to make the other man always keep desiring 
more? how comes it that when he is increased in riches, then he is in the veriest poverty? This 
complaint then is a perplexing one, and has more of paradox about it. But if you please, we will 
take a view of them after the drunkenness also. Or rather, there is no such thing as ever seeing the 
covetous man after his drunkenness, so continual a state of intoxication is he in! Let us then view 
them both in the state of drunkenness, and let us get a distinct notion which is the most ridiculous, 
and let us again figure to ourselves a correct sketch of them. We shall see then the man who dotes 
with his wine at eventide with his eyes open, seeing no one, but moving about at mere hap-hazard, 
and stumbling against such as fall in his way, and spewing, and convulsed, and exposing his 
nakedness in an unseemly manner. (See Habak. ii. 16.) And if his wife be there, or his daughter, 


or his maid-servant, or anybody else, they'*"* 


will laugh at him heartily. And now let us bring before 
you the covetous man. Here what happens is not deserving of laughter only, but even of a curse, 

and exceeding wrath, and thunderbolts without number. At present however let us look at the 
ridiculous part, for this man as well as the other has an ignorance of all, whether friend or foe. And 

like him too, though his eyes are open, he is blinded. And as the former takes all he sees for wine, 

so does this man take all for money. And his spewing is even more disgusting. For it is not food 

that he vomits, but words of abuse, of insolence, of war, of death, that draws upon his own head 
lightnings without number from above. And as the body of the drunkard is livid and dissolving, so 

also is the other’s soul. Or rather, even his body is not free from this disorder, but it is taken even 
worse, care eating it away worse than wine does (as do anger too and want of sleep), and by degrees 
exhausting it entirely. And he that is seized with illness from wine, after the night is over may get 
sober. But this person is always drunken day and night, watching or sleeping, so paying a severer 
penalty for it than any prisoner, or person at work in the mines, or suffering any punishment more 
grievous than this, if such there be. Is it then life pray, and not death? or rather, is it not a fate more 
wretched than any death? For death gives the body rest, and sets it free from ridicule, as well as 
disgrace and sins: but these drunken fits plunge it into all these, stopping up the ears, dulling the 
eyesight, keeping down the understanding in great darkness. For it will not bear the mention of 
anything but interest, and interest upon interest, and shameful gains, and odious traffickings, and 
ungentlemanly and slavelike transactions, barking like a dog at everybody, and hating everybody, 

IN averse to everybody, at war with everybody, without any reason for it, rising up against the poor, 
439 grudging at the rich, and civil to nobody. And if he have a wife, or children, or friends, if he may 
not use them all towards getting gain, these are to him more his enemies than natural enemies. What 


144 éyyeAdoetat mss., “he will be laughed at” or rather “she (the supposed spectator) will laugh at him.” Field reads éyeAdoate 
with one or two mss., and alters the punctuation; so that the passage will run “exposing, etc., even if his wife be there....or 
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then can be worse than madness of this sort, and what more wretched? when a man is preparing 
rocks for his own self on every side, and shoals, and precipices, and gulfs, and pits without number, 
while he has but one body, and is the slave of one belly. And if any thrust thee into a state office, 
thou wilt be a runaway, through fear of expense. Yet to thyself thou art laying up countless charges 
far more distressing than those, enlisting thyself for services not only more expensive, but also 
more dangerous, to be done for mammon, and not paying this tyrant a money contribution only, 
nor of bodily labor, torture to the soul, and grief, but even of thy blood itself, that thou mayest have 
some addition to thy property (miserable and sorrow-stricken man!) out of this barbarous slavery. 
Do you not see those who are taken day by day to the grave, how they are carried to tombs naked 
and destitute of all things, unable to take with them aught that is in the house, but bearing what 
clothes they have about them to the worm? Consider these day by day, and perchance the malady 
will abate, unless you mean even by such an occasion to be still more mad at the expensiveness of 
the funeral rites—for the malady is importunate, the disease terrible! This then is why we address 
you upon this subject at every meeting, and constantly foment your hearing, that at all events by 
your growing accustomed to such thoughts, some good many come. But be not contentious, for it 
is not only at the Day to come, but even before it, that this manifold malady brings with it sundry 
punishments. For if I were to tell you of those who pass their days in chains, or of one nailed to a 
lingering disease, or of one struggling with famine, or of any other thing whatsoever, I could point 
out no one who suffers so much as they do who love money. For what severer evil can befall one, 
than being hated by all men, than hating all men, than not having kindly feeling towards any, than 
being never satisfied, than being in a continual thirst, than struggling with a perpetual hunger, and 
that a more distressing one than what all men esteem such? than having pains day by day, than 
being never sober, than being continually in worries and harasses? For all these things, and more 
than these, are what the covetous set their shoulder to; in the midst of their gaining having no 
perception of pleasure, though scraping to themselves from all men, because of their desiring more. 
But in the case of their incurring a loss, if it be but of a farthing, they think they have suffered most 
grievously, and have been cast out of life itself. What language then can put these evils before you? 
And if their fate here be such, consider also what comes after this life, the being cast out of the 
kingdom, the pain that comes from hell, the perpetual chains, the outer darkness, the venomous 
worm, the gnashing of teeth, the affliction, the sore straitening, the rivers of fire, the furnaces that 
never get quenched. And gathering all these together, and weighing them against the pleasure of 
money, tear up now this disease root and branch, that so receiving the true riches, and being set 
free from this grievous poverty, thou mayest obtain the present blessings, and those to come, by 
the grace and love toward man, etc. 


Homily XIV. 
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Rom. VIII. 12, 13 


“Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh. For if ye live after the 
flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.” 


After showing how great the reward of a spiritual life is, and that it maketh Christ to dwell in 
us, and that it quickeneth our mortal bodies, and wingeth them to heaven, and rendereth the way 
of virtue easier, he next fitly introduces an exhortation to this purpose. “Therefore” we ought “not 
to live after the flesh.” But this is not what he says, for he words it in a much more striking and 
powerful way, thus, “we are debtors to the Spirit.” For saying, “we are debtors not to the flesh,” 
indicates this. And this is a point he is everywhere giving proof of, that what God hath done for us 
is not matter of debt, but of mere grace. But after this, what we do is no longer matter of free-will 
offering, but of debt. For when he saith, “Ye are bought with a price, be not ye the servants of men” 

iN (1 Cor. vii. 23); and when he writes, “Ye are not your own” (ib. vi. 19); and again in another passage 
440 he calls these selfsame things to their mind, in these words, “If (most mss. om. “if’’) One died for 
all, then all died'*!° that they should not henceforth live unto themselves.” (2 Cor. v. 15.) And it is 
to establish this that he says here also, “We are debtors;” then since he said we are “not” debtors 
“to the flesh,” lest you should again take him to be speaking against the nature of the flesh, he does 
not leave speaking, but proceeds, “‘to live after the flesh.” For there are many things which we do 
owe it, as giving it food, warmth, and rest, medicine when out of health, clothing, and a thousand 
other attentions. To prevent your supposing then that it is this ministration he is for abrogating 
when he says, “We are not debtors to the flesh,” he explains it by saying, “to live after the flesh.” 
For the care that I am for abrogating is, he means, that which leadeth to sin, as I should be for its 
having what is healing to it. And this he shows further on. For when he says, “Make not provision 
for the flesh,” he does not pause at this, but adds, “‘to fulfil the lusts thereof.” (Rom. xiii. 14.) And 
this instruction he gives us here also, meaning, Let it have attention shown it indeed, for we do owe 
it this, yet let us not live according to the flesh, that is, let us not make it the mistress of our life. 
For it must be the follower, not the leader, and it is not it that must regulate our life, but the laws 
of the Spirit must it receive. Having then defined this point, and having proved that we are debtors 
to the Spirit, to show next for what benefits it is that we are debtors, he does not speak of those past 
(a thing which serves as a most striking proof of his judgment), but those which were to come; 
although even the former were enough for the purpose. Yet still he does not set them down in the 
present case, or mention even those unspeakable blessings, but the things to come. For a benefit 
once for all conferred does not, for the most part, draw men on so much as one which is expected, 
and is to come. After adding this then, he first uses the pains and ills that come of living after the 
flesh, to put them in fear, in the following words; “For if ye live after the flesh ye shall die,” so 
intimating to us that deathless death, punishment, and vengeance in hell. Or rather if one were to 


1415 So St. Chrysostom reads, as appears from his Commentary on this passage. 
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look accurately into this, such an one is, even in this present life, dead. And this we have made 
clear to you in the last discourse. “But if ye through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live.” You see that it is not the essence of the body whereof we are discoursing, but the 
deeds of the flesh. For he does not say, “if ye through the Spirit do mortify” the essence “of the 
body,” but “the deeds of” it, and these not all deeds, but such as are evil. And this is plain in what 
follows: for if ye do this, “ye shall live,” he says. And how is it in the nature of things for this to 
be, if it was all deeds that his language applied to? for seeing and hearing and speaking and walking 
are deeds of the body; and if we mortify these, we shall be so far from living, that we shall have to 
suffer the punishment of a manslayer. What sort of deeds then does he mean us to mortify? Those 
which tend toward wickedness, those which go after vice, which there is no other way of mortifying 
save through the Spirit. For by killing yourself you may put an end to the others.'*!° And this you 
have no right to do. But to these (you can put an end) by the Spirit only. For if This be present, all 
the billows are laid low, and the passions cower under It, and nothing can exalt itself against us.'*"’ 
So you see how it is on things to come, as I said before, that he grounds his exhortations to us, and 
shows that we are debtors not owing to what has been already done only. For the advantage of the 
Spirit is not this only, that He hath set us free from our former sins, but that He rendereth us 
impregnable against future ones, and counts us worthy of the immortal life. Then, to state another 
reward also, he proceeds: 
Ver. 14. “For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
Now this is again a much greater honor than the first. And this is why he does not say merely, 
As many as live!’ by the Spirit of God, but, “as many as are led by the Spirit of God,” to show 
that he would have Him use such power over our life as a pilot doth over a ship, or a charioteer 
over a pair of horses. And it is not the body only, but the soul itself too, that he is for setting under 
reins of this sort. For he would not have even that independent, but place its authority'*!? also under 
the power of the Spirit. For lest through a confidence in the Gift of the Font they should turn 
negligent of their conversation after it, he would say, that even supposing you receive baptism, yet 
IN if you are not minded to be “led by the Spirit” afterwards, you lose the dignity bestowed upon you, 
441 and the pre-eminence of your adoption. This is why he does not say, As many as have received the 
Spirit, but, “as many as are led by the Spirit,” that is, as many as live up to this all their life long, 
“they are the sons of God.” Then since this dignity was given to the Jews also, for it says, “I said 
ye are Gods, and all of you children of the Most High” (Ps. 1xxxii. 6); and again, “I have nourished 
and brought up children” (Is. i. 2); and so, “Israel is My first-born” (Ex. iv. 22); and Paul too says, 


M6 Sav. tac pe yap dAAac dmoKtetvavta, oeavtov dveleiv Eotiv; to give this sense we should punctuate tac pEv yap cAAac, 


AMOKT. EXUTOV, &veAEiv EotIv. 


1417 Kategaviotatat. The word used in the last Homily for the conduct of the covetous towards the poor. See p. 439. 
1418 See Gal. v. 25, where “live” means “have life,” and is distinguished from “walk.” 
1419 Or the command of it, Zovotav. 
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“Whose is the adoption” (Rom. ix. 4)—he next asserts the great difference between the latter and 
the former honor. For though the names are the same, he means, still, the things are not the same. 
And of these points he gives a clear demonstration, by introducing a comparison drawn both from 
the persons so advanced (katopSovvtwv) and from what was given them, and from what was to 
come. And first he shows what they of old had given them. What then was this? “A spirit of 
bondage:” and so he thus proceeds, 

Ver. 15. “For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear.” 

Then not staying to mention that which stands in contradistinction to bondage, that is, the spirit 
of freedom, he has named what is far greater, that of adoption, through which he at the same time 
brings in the other, saying, “But ye have received the Spirit of adoption.” 

But this is plain. But what the spirit of bondage may be, is not so plain, and there is need of 
making it clearer. Now what he says is so far from being clear, that it is in fact very perplexing. 
For the people of the Jews did not receive the Spirit. What then is his meaning here? It is the letter 
he giveth this name to, for spiritual it was, and so he called the Law spiritual also, and the water 
from the Rock, and the Manna. “For they did eat,” he says, “of the same spiritual meat, and all 
drank of the same spiritual drink.” (1 Cor. x. 3, 4.) And to the Rock he gives this name, when he 
says, “For they drank of that spiritual Rock which followed them.” Now it is because all the rites 
then wrought were above nature that he calls them spiritual, and not because those who then partook 
of them received the Spirit. And in what sense were those letters, letters of bondage? Set before 
yourself the whole dispensation, and then you will have a clear view of this also. For recompenses 
were with them close at hand, and the reward followed forthwith, being at once proportionate, and 
like a kind of daily ration given to domestic servants, and terrors in abundance came to their height 
before their eyes, and their purifications concerned their bodies, and their continency extended but 
to their actions. But with us it is not so, since the imagination even and the conscience getteth 
purged out. For He does not say, “Thou shalt do no murder,” only, but even thou shalt not be angry: 
so too, it is not, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” but thou shalt not look unchastely. So that it is 
not to be from fear of present punishment, but out of desire towards Himself, that both our being 
habitually virtuous, and all our single good deeds are to come. Neither doth he promise a land 
flowing with milk and honey, but maketh us joint-heir with the Only-Begotten, so making us by 
every means stand aloof from things present, and promising to give such things especially as are 
worth the acceptance of men made sons of God, nothing, that is, of a sensible kind or corporeal, 
but spiritual all of them. And so they, even if they had the name of sons, were but as slaves; but 
we as having been made free, have received the adoption, and are waiting for Heaven. And with 
them He discoursed through the intervention of others, with us by Himself. And all that they did 
was through the impulse of fear, but the spiritual act through a coveting and a vehement desire. 
And this they show by the fact of their”? overstepping the commandments. They, as hirelings and 


1420 bnepPatverv means to go beyond as well as to go against. He refers to such things as St. Paul’s refusing sustenance from 


the Achzeans. 1 Cor. ix. 4, etc. The tenses prove this to be St. Chrysostom’s meaning. 
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obstinate persons, so never left murmuring: but these do all for the pleasing of the Father. So too 
they blasphemed when they had benefits done them: but we are thankful at being jeoparded. And 
if there be need of punishing both of us upon our sinning, even in this case the difference is great. 
For it is not on being stoned and branded and maimed by the priests, as they were, that we are 
brought round. But it is enough for us to be cast out from our Father’s table, and to be out of sight 
for certain days. And with the Jews the honor of adoption was one of name only, but here the reality 
followed also, the cleansing of Baptism, the giving of the Spirit, the furnishing of the other blessings. 
And there are several other points besides, which go to show our high birth and their low condition. 
After intimating all these then by speaking of the Spirit, and fear, and the adoption, he gives a fresh 
proof again of having the Spirit of adoption. Now what is this? That “we cry, Abba, Father.” And 
how great this is, the initiated know (St. Cyr. Jer. Cat. 23, $11, p. 276, O.T.), being with good reason 
bs bidden to use this word first in the Prayer of the initiated. What then, it may be said, did not they 
442 also call God Father? Dost thou not hear Moses, when he says, “Thou desertedst the God that begot 
thee?” (Deut. xxx1i. 15. LXX.) Dost thou not hear Malachi reproaching them, and saying, that “one 
God formed you,” and there is “one Father of you all?” (Mal. ii. 10. LXX.) Still, if these words and 
others besides are used, we do not find them anywhere calling God by the name, or praying in this 
language. But we all, priests and laymen, rulers and ruled, are ordered to pray herein. And this is 
the first language we give utterance to, after those marvellous throes, and that strange and unusual 
mode of labor. If in any other instances they so called Him, that was only of their own mind. But 
those in the state of grace do it through being moved by the in-working of the Spirit. For as there 
is a Spirit of Wisdom, after which they that were unwise became wise, and this discloses itself in 
their teaching: and a Spirit of Power there is, whereby the feeble raised up the dead, and drove out 
devils; a Spirit also of the gift of healing, and a Spirit of prophecy, and a Spirit of tongues, so also 
a Spirit of adoption. And as we know the Spirit of prophecy, in that he who hath it foretelleth things 
to come, not speaking of his own mind, but moved by the Grace; so too is the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby he that is gifted with it calleth God, Father, as moved by the Spirit. Wishing to express 
this as a most true descent, he used also the Hebrew'*”' tongue, for he does not say only, “Father,” 
but “Abba, Father,” which name is a special sign of true-born children to their fathers. After 
mentioning then the diversity resulting from their conversation, that resulting from the grace which 
had been given, and that from their freedom, he brings forward another demonstration of the 
superiority which goes with this adoption. Now of what kind is this? 
Ver. 16. “The Spirit Itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God.” 
For it is not from the language merely, he says, that I make my assertion, but from the cause 
out of which the language has its birth; since it is from the Spirit suggesting it that we so speak. 
And this in another passage he has put into plainer words, thus: “God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
his Son into our hearts, crying, Abba Father.” (Gal. iv. 6.) And what is that, “Spirit beareth witness 
with spirit?” The Comforter, he means, with that Gift, which is given unto us. For it is not of the 


121 i.e. the Syriac, which the Hebrew means in the N.T. probably in all cases—it being then the language of the Hebrews. 
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Gift alone that it is the voice, but of the Comforter also who gave the Gift, He Himself having 
taught us through the Gift so to speak. But when the “Spirit beareth witness” what farther place for 
doubtfulness? For if it were a man, or angel, or archangel, or any other such power that promised 
this, then there might be reason in some doubting. But when it is the Highest Essence that bestoweth 
this Gift, and “beareth witness” by the very words He bade us use in prayer, who would doubt any 
more of our dignity? For not even when the Emperor elects any one, and proclaims in all men’s 
hearing the honor done him, does anybody venture to gainsay. 

Ver. 17. “And if children, then heirs.” 

Observe how he enhances the Gift by little and little. For since it is a possible case to be children, 
and yet not become heirs (for it is not by any means all children that are heirs), he adds this 
besides—that we are heirs. But the Jews, besides their not having the same adoption as we, were 
also cast out from the inheritance. For “He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let 
out the vineyard to other husbandmen” (Matt. xxi. 41): and before this, He said that “many shall 
come from the East and from the West, and shall sit down with Abraham, but the children of the 
Kingdom shall be cast out.” (ib. vili. 11, 12.) But even here he does not pause, but sets down 
something even greater than this. What may this be then? That we are heirs of God; and so he adds, 
“heirs of God.” And what is more still, that we are not simply heirs, but also “joints heirs with 
Christ.” Observe how ambitious he is of bringing us near to the Master. For since it is not all children 
that are heirs, he shows that we are both children and heirs; next, as it is not all heirs that are heirs 
to any great amount, he shows that we have this point with us too, as we are heirs of God. Again, 
since it were possible to be God’s heir, but in no sense “joint heir with” the Only-Begotten, he 
shows that we have this also. And consider his wisdom. For after throwing the distasteful part into 
a short compass, when he was saying what was to become of such as “live after the flesh,” for 
instance, that they “shall die,” when he comes to the more soothing part, he leadeth forth his 
discourse into a large room, and so expands it on the recompense of rewards, and in pointing out 

iN that the gifts too are manifold and great. For if even the being a child were a grace unspeakable, 
443 just think how great a thing it is to be heir! But if this be great, much more is it to be “joint heir.” 
Then to show that the Gift is not of grace only, and to give at the same time a credibility to what 
he says, he proceeds, “If so be that we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified together.” If, 
he would say, we be sharers with Him in what is painful, much more shall it be so in what is good. 
For He who bestowed such blessings upon those who had wrought no good, how, when He seeth 
them laboring and suffering so much, shall he do else than give them greater requital? Having then 
shown that the thing was a matter of return, to make men give credit to what was said, and prevent 
any from doubting, he shows further that it has the virtue of a gift. The one he showed, that what 
was said might gain credit even with those that doubted, and that the receivers of it might not feel 
ashamed as being evermore receiving salvation for nought; and the other, that you might see that 
God outdoeth the toils by His recompenses. And the one he has shown in the words, “If so be that 

we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified together.” But the other in proceeding to add; 
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Ver. 18. “The sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in (Gr. gic) us.” 

In what went before, he requires of the spiritual man the correcting of his habits (Mar. and 6 
mss. passions), where he says, “Ye are not debtors to live after the flesh,” that such an one, for 
instance, should be above lust, anger, money, vainglory, grudging. But here having reminded them 
of the whole gift, both as given and as to come, and raised him up aloft with hopes, and placed him 
near to Christ, and showed him to be a joint-heir of the Only-Begotten; he now leads him forth 
with confidence even to dangers. For to get the better of the evil affections in us, is not the same 
thing with bearing up under those trials, scourges, famine, plunderings, bonds, chains, executions. 
For these last required much more of a noble and vigorous spirit. And observe how he at once allays 
and rouses the spirit of the combatants. For after he had shown that the rewards were greater than 
the labors, he both exhorts to greater efforts, and yet will not let them be elated, as being still outdone 
by the crowns given in requital. And in another passage he says, “For our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory” (2 Cor. iv. 17): it 
being the deeper sort of persons he was then speaking to. Here, however, he does not allow that 
the afflictions were light; but still he mingles comfort with them by the compensation which good 
things to come afford, in the words, “For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared,” and he does not say, with the rest (4veotv) that is to come, but what is 
much greater, “with the glory which is to come.” For it does not follow, that where rest is there is 
glory; but that where glory is there is rest, does follow: then as he had said that it is to come, he 
shows that it already is. For he does not say, that which is to be, but “which shall be revealed in 
us,” as if already existing but unrevealed. As also in another place he said in clearer words, “Our 
life is hid with Christ in God.”'*” Be then of a good heart about it. For already hath it been prepared, 
and awaiteth thy labors. But if it vexes you that it is yet to come, rather let this very thing rejoice 
you. For it is owing to its being great and unutterable, and transcending our present condition, that 
it is stored up there. And so he has not put barely “the sufferings of this present time,” but he speaks 
so as to show that it is not in quality only, but in quantity also, that the other life has the advantage. 
For these sufferings, whatever they are, are attached to our present life; but the blessings to come 
reach themselves out over ages without end. And since he had no way of giving a particular 
description of these, or of putting them before us in language, he gives them a name from what 
seems to be specially an object of desire with us, “glory.” For the summit of blessings and the sum 
of them, this seems to be. And to urge the hearer on in another way also, he gives a loftiness to his 
discourse by the mention of the creation, gaining two points by what he is next saying, the contempt 
of things present, and the desire of things to come, and a third beside these, or rather the first, is 
the showing how the human race is cared for on God’s part and in what honor He holds our nature. 
And besides this, all the doctrines of the philosophers, which they had framed for themselves about 


uw Col. iii. 3. Ver. 4. confirms his application of it. 
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this world, as a sort of cobweb or child’s mound,'*” he throws down with this one doctrine. But 
that these things may stand in a clearer light, let us hear the Apostle’s own language. 

Ver. 19, 20. “For the earnest expectation of the creation waiteth,” he says, “for the revelation 

IN of the sons of God. For the creation was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him 
444 who hath subjected the same in hope.” 

And the meaning is something of this kind. The creation itself is in the midst of its pangs, 
waiting for and expecting these good things whereof we have just now spoken. For “earnest 
expectation” (amoxapadoxia, looking out) implies expecting intensely. And so his discourse becomes 
more emphatic, and he personifies this whole world as the prophets also do, when they introduce 
the floods clapping their hands, and little hills leaping, and mountains skipping, not that we are to 
fancy them alive, or ascribe any reasoning power to them, but that we may learn the greatness of 
the blessings, so great as to reach even to things without sense also.'** The very same thing they 
do many times also in the case of afflicting things, since they bring in the vine lamenting, and the 
wine too, and the mountains, and the boardings'*”’ of the Temple howling, and in this case too it is 
that we may understand the extremity of the evils. It is then in imitation of these that the Apostle 
makes a living person of the creature here, and says that it groaneth and travaileth: not that he heard 
any groan conveyed from the earth and heaven to him, but that he might show the exceeding 
greatness of the good things to come; and the desire of freedom from the ills which now pervaded 
them. “For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath 
subjected the same.” What is the meaning of, “the creation was made subject to vanity?” Why that 
it became corruptible. For what cause, and on what account? On account of thee, O man. For since 
thou hast taken a body mortal and liable to suffering, the earth too hath received a curse, and brought 
forth thorns and thistles. But that the heaven, when it is waxen old along with the earth, is to change 
afterwards to a better portion (Arjé1v v. p. 384) hear from the Prophet in his words; “Thou, O Lord, 
from the beginning hast founded the earth, and the heavens are the work of Thy hands. They shall 


143 Perhaps alluding to II. xv. 362. 

144 Chrysostom’s interpretation of 1 tiotc is undoubtedly correct in principle, although he probably gives to it too general 
an idea in calling it “this whole world”—reaching “even to things without sense also.” It is more likely that the apostle has in 
mind distinctively the irrational creation. (So Meyer, Godet, Thayer, Dwight). Nature is subject to ““vanity”—i.e. the law of 
decay and death, and is poetically spoken of as awaiting the revelation of the sons of God in the hope of sharing in it. The apostle 
explains that the xtto1g was placed in this condition not of its own accord but on account of the will of God, who, however, 
subjected it to the forces of decay and death on the ground of hope. Hope was the attendant condition of this subjection which 
took place in consequence of the fall. Hence this condition is not final and the creation desires and groans to be delivered and 
to share in the “manifestation of the sons of God’—the revelation of them in their true character in the presence of the universe 
at the coming of Christ.—G.B.S. 


1425 ; ‘ oe : : 
atvmpata, Heb. MIV°W. Amos viii. 3. LXX. Hesych. oaviS@pata. See Schleusner, Lex. Gr. Vet. Test. for conjectures 
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perish, but thou shalt endure; and they all shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a cloak shalt 
Thou fold them up, and they shall be changed.” (Ps. cii. 25, 26.) Isaiah too declares the same, when 
he says, “Look to the heaven above, and upon the earth beneath, for the heavens are as a firmament 
of smoke,'”° and the earth shall wax old like a garment, and they that dwell therein shall perish in 
like manner.” (Is. li. 6.). Now you see in what sense the creation is “in bondage to vanity,” and how 
it is to be freed from the ruined state. For the one says, “Thou shalt fold them up as a garment, and 
they shall be changed;” and Isaiah says, “and they that dwell therein shall perish in like manner,” 
not of course meaning an utter perishing. For neither do they that dwell therein, mankind, that is, 
undergo such an one, but a temporary one, and through it they are changed into an incorruptible (1 
Cor. xv. 53) state, and so therefore will the creature be. And all this he showed by the way, by his 
saying “in like manner” (2 Pet. iii. 13), which Paul also says farther on. At present, however, he 
speaks about the bondage itself, and shows for what reason it became such, and gives ourselves as 
the cause of it. What then? Was it harshly treated on another’s account? By no means, for it was 
on my account that it was made. What wrong then is done it, which was made for my sake, when 
it suffereth these things for my correction? Or, indeed, one has no need to moot the question of 
right and wrong at all in the case of things void of soul and feeling. But Paul, since he had made it 
a living person, makes use of none of these topics I have mentioned, but another kind of language, 
as desiring to comfort the hearer with the utmost advantage. And of what kind is this? What have 
you to say? he means. It was evil intreated for thy sake, and became corruptible; yet it has had no 
wrong done it. For incorruptible will it be for thy sake again. This then is the meaning of “in hope.” 
But when he says, it was “not willingly” that it was made subject, it is not to show that it is possessed 
of judgment that he says so, but that you may learn that the whole is brought about by Christ’s care, 
and this is no achievement of its own. And now say in what hope? 
IN Ver. 21. “That the creature itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption.” 

445 Now what is this creation? Not thyself alone, but that also which is thy inferior, and partaketh 
not of reason or sense, this too shall be a sharer in thy blessings. For “it shall be freed,” he says, 
“from the bondage of corruption,” that is, it shall no longer be corruptible, but shall go along with 
the beauty given to thy body; just as when this became corruptible, that became corruptible also; 
so now it is made incorruptible, that also shall follow it too. And to show this he proceeds. (gic) 
“Into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” That is, because of'*”’ their liberty. For as a nurse 
who is bringing up a king’s child, when he has come to his father’s power, does herself enjoy the 
good things along with him, thus also is the creation, he means. You see how in all respects man 
takes the lead, and that it is for his sake that all things are made. See how he solaces the struggler, 


a Eng. “shall vanish away like smoke.” LXX. render anor gotepewon, they give the same for s100 Is. xlv. 12. 


1427 d1d trv. St. Chrysostom does not mean to say that one preposition is used for another, as his illustration shows. For the 
liberty of the sons of God is both the thing of which the creation partakes, and the cause of its partaking; so that the one is put 


in a sense which implies the other too. 
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and shows the unspeakable love of God toward man. For why, he would say, dost thou fret at thy 
temptations? thou art suffering for thyself, the creation for thee. Nor does he solace only, but also 
shows what he says to be trustworthy. For if the creation which was made entirely for thee is “in 
hope,” much more oughtest thou to be, through whom the creation is to come to the enjoyment of 
those good things. Thus men (3 mss. fathers) also when a son is to appear at his coming to a dignity, 
clothe even the servants with a brighter garment, to the glory of the son; so will God also clothe 
the creature with incorruption for the glorious liberty of the children. 

Ver. 22. “For we know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now.” 

Observe, how he shames the hearer, saying almost, Be not thou worse than the creation, neither 
find a pleasure in resting in things present. Not only ought we not to cling to them, but even to 
groan over the delay of our departure hence. For if the creation doth this, much more oughtest thou 
to do so, honored with reason as thou art. But as this was not yet enough to force their attention, 
he proceeds. 

Ver. 23. “And not only they, but ourselves also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even 
we ourselves groan within ourselves.” 

That is, having had a taste of the things to come. For even if any should be quite stone hard, he 
means what has been given already is enough to raise him up, and draw him off from things present, 
and to wing him after things to come in two ways, both by the greatness of the things that are given, 
and by the fact that, great and numerous as they are, they are but first-fruits. For if the first-fruits 
be so great that we are thereby freed even from our sins, and attain to righteousness and 
sanctification, and that those of that time both drave out devils, and raised the dead by their shadow 
(Acts v. 15), or garments (ib. xix. 12), consider how great the whole must be. And if the creation, 
devoid as it is of mind and reason, and though in ignorance of these things, yet groaneth, much 
more should we. Next, that he may give the heretics no handle, or seem to be disparaging our 
present world, we groan, he says, not as finding fault with the present system, but through a desire 
of those greater things. And this he shows in the words, “Waiting for the adoption.” What dost thou 
say, let me hear? Thou didst insist on it at every turn, and didst cry aloud, that we were already 
made sons, and now dost thou place this good thing among hopes, writing that we must needs wait 


1428 


for it? Now it is to set this right by the sequel that he says, “to wit, the redemption'** of our body.” 
That is, the perfect glory. Our lot indeed is at present uncertainty to our last breath, since many of 
us that were sons have become dogs and prisoners. But if we decease with a good hope, then is the 
gift unmovable, and clearer, and greater, having no longer any change to fear from death and sin. 


Then therefore will the grace be secure, when our body shall be freed from death and its countless 


1498 anoAbtpwotv. In the meaning of this word sometimes the manner, and sometimes the completeness of redemption 


predominates; see Rom. ili. 24, p. 377. 
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ailments (or passions). For this is full redemption (4moAUtpwots), not a redemption” only, but 

such, that we shall never again return to our former captivity. For that thou mayest not be perplexed 

at hearing so much of glory without getting any distinct knowledge of it, he partially exposes to 

thy view the things to come, setting before thee the change of thy body (Gr. changing thy body), 

and along with it the change of the whole creation. And this he has put in a clearer light in another 

passage, where he says, “Who shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto His 

glorious Body.” (Phil. iti. 21.) And in another place again he writes and says, “But when this mortal 

shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is 

IN swallowed up in victory.” (1 Cor. xv. 54.) But to show, that with the corruption of the body the 

446 constitution of the things of this life will also come to an end, he wrote again elsewhere, “For the 
fashion of this world passeth away.” (1 Cor. vii. 31.) 

Ver. 24. “For we are saved by hope,” he says. 

Now since he had dwelt upon the promise of the things to come, and this seemed to pain the 
weaker hearer, if the blessings are all matter of hope; after proving before that they are surer than 
things present and visible, and discoursing at large on the gifts already given, and showing that we 
have received the first fruits of those good things, lest we should seek our all in this world, and be 
traitors to the nobility that faith gives us, he says, “For we are (Gr. were) saved by hope.” And this 
is about what he means. We are not to seek our all in this life, but to have hope also. For this is the 
only gift that we brought in to God, believing Him in what He promised shall come, and it was by 
this way alone we were saved. If then we lose this hope, we have lost all that was of our own 
contributing. For I put you this question, he would say, Wert thou not liable for countless sins? 
wert thou not in despair? wert thou not under sentence? were not all out of heart about thy salvation? 


'8° in God alone, and trusting to Him about His promises 


What then saved thee? It was thy hoping 
and gifts, and nothing besides hadst thou to bring in. If it was this then that saved thee, hold it fast 
now also. For that which afforded thee so great blessings, to a certainty will not deceive thee in 
regard to things to come. For in that it found thee dead, and ruined, and a prisoner, and an enemy, 
and yet made thee a friend, and a son, and a freeman, and righteous, and a joint-heir, and yielded 
such great things as no one ever expected even, how, after such munificence and attachment, will 
it betray'**' thee in what is to follow? Say not to me, hopes again! expectations again! faith again! 
For it is in this way thou wert saved from the beginning, and this dowry was the only one that thou 
didst bring in to the Bridegroom. Hold it then fast and keep it: for if thou demandest to have 


everything in this world, thou hast lost that well-doing of thine, through which thou didst become 


49 Avtpwotc, showing that the completeness is implied in the preposition, which should be observed in the doctrinal use of 
the term. 
1430 This blending of faith and hope illustrates the connection of faith and love, the Object of love being now known by faith, 


and appropriated by hope. The personification which follows is a powerful way of representing that in us which apprehends God 
as itself His gift. 


1431 So the mss. and Catena: the old reading was ob mpoorjoetan, “will it not satisfy.” 
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bright, and this is why he proceeds to say, “But hope that is seen is not hope; for what a man seeth, 
why doth he yet hope for?” 

Ver. 25.—“But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” 

That is, if thou art to be looking for everything in this world, what need is there for hope? What 
is hope then? It is feeling confidence in things to come. What great demand then doth God make 
upon thee, since He Himself giveth thee blessings quite entire from His own stores? One thing 
only, hope, He asks of thee, that thou too mayest have somewhat of thine own to contribute toward 
thy salvation. And this he intimates in what he proceeds with: “For if we hope for that we see not, 
then do we with patience wait for it.” As then God crowneth him that undergoes labors, and 
hardnesses, and countless toils, so doth He him that hopeth. For the name of patience belongs to 
hard work and much endurance. Yet even this He hath granted to the man that hopeth, that He 
might solace the wearied soul. And then to show that for this light task we enjoy abundant aid, he 
proceeds: 

Ver. 26. “Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities.”!*” 

For the one point is thy own, that of patience, but the other comes of the Spirit’s furnishings, 
Who also cherisheth (Gr. anointeth) thee unto this hope, and through it again lighteneth thy labors. 
Then that thou mightest know that it is not in thy labors only and dangers that this grace standeth 


433 4¢ worketh with thee, and on all occasions 


by thee, but even in things the most easy seemingly, 
bears its part in the alliance, he proceeds to say, 

“For we know not what we should pray for as we ought.” 

And this he said to show the Spirit’s great concern about us, and also to instruct them not to 
think for certainty that those things are desirable which to man’s reasonings appear so. For since 
it was likely that they, when they were scourged, and driven out, and suffering grievances without 
number, should be seeking a respite, and ask this favor of God, and think it was advantageous to 
them, by no means (he says) suppose that what seem blessings to you really are so. For we need 

IN the Spirit’s aid even to do this. So feeble is man, and such a nothing by himself. For this is why he 
447 says, “For we know not what we should pray for as we ought.” In order that the learner might not 
feel any shame at his ignorance, he does not say, ye know not, but, “we know not.” And that he 

did not say this merely to seem moderate, he plainly shows from other passages. For he desired in 

his prayers unceasingly to see Rome. Yet the time when he obtained it was not at once when he 
desired it. And for “the thorn” that was given him “in the flesh” (2 Cor. xii. 8), that is the dangers, 

he often besought God, and was entirely unsuccessful.'** And so was Moses, who in the Old 


1432 Magna est vis Greci verbi ovvavuidaubavéo8at, said Calvin. The word means: “takes hold together with us, as if on the 
other side or as if instead of us” (Godet). The notion of lifting the other end of a burden, or perhaps, of taking hold of it in our 
place, seems to lie at the basis of this expressive word. Cf. Luke x. 40.—G.B.S. 

1433 These words show that St. Chrysostom does not mean that we do any good unaided, however much he insists on the 
freedom of our will. 


1434 See Bishop Bull, Serm. V. who discusses what this was. 
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Testament prays to see Palestine (Deut. ili. 26), and Jeremiah when he made supplication for the 
Jews (Jer. xv. 1), and Abraham when he interceded for the people of Sodom. “But the Spirit Itself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” This statement is not clear, 
owing to the cessation of many of the wonders which then used to take place. Wherefore I must 
needs inform you of the state of things at that time, and in this way the rest of the subject will be 
cleared. What therefore was the state of things then? God did in those days give to all that were 
baptized certain excellent gifts, and the name that these had was spirits. For “the spirits of the 
Prophets,” it says, “are subject to the prophets.” (1 Cor. xiv. 32.) And one had the gift of prophecy 
and foretold things to come; and another of wisdom, and taught the many; and another of healings, 
and cured the sick; and another of miracles, and raised the dead; another of tongues, and spoke 
different languages. And with all these there was also a gift of prayer, which also was called a spirit, 
and he that had this prayed for all the people. For since we are ignorant of much that is profitable 
for us and ask things that are not profitable, the gift of prayer came into some particular person of 
that day, and what was profitable for all the whole Church alike, he was the appointed person to 
ask for in behalf of all, and the instructor of the rest. Spirit then is the name that he gives here to 
the grace of this character, and the soul that receiveth the grace, and intercedeth to God, and groaneth. 
For he that was counted worthy of such grace as this, standing with much compunction, and with 
many mental groanings falling before God, asked the things that were profitable for all. And of this 
the Deacon of the present day is a symbol when he offers up the prayers for the people. This then 


is what Paul means when he says,'**° “ 


the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings 
that cannot be uttered.” 

Ver. 27. “But He that searcheth the hearts.” 

You see that it is not about the Comforter that he is speaking, but about the spiritual heart. Since 
if this were not so, he ought to have said, “He that searcheth” the Spirit. But that thou mayest learn 
that the language is meant of a spiritual man, who has the gift of prayer, he proceeds, “And he that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit,” that is, of the spiritual man. 

“Because he maketh intercession for the saints according to the will of God.” 

Not (he means) that he informs God as if ignorant, but this is done that we may learn to pray 
for proper things, and to ask of God what is pleasing to Him. For this is what the “according to 
God” is. And so this was with a view to solace those that came to Him, and to yield them excellent 
instruction. For He that furnished the gifts, and gave besides blessings without number, was the 
Comforter. Hence it says, “‘all these things worketh one and the self-same Spirit.” (1 Cor. xii. 11.) 
And it is for our instruction that this takes place, and to show the love of the Spirit, it condescendeth 
even to this. And it is from this that the person praying getteth heard, because the prayer is made 
“according to the will of God.” 

You see from how many points he instructs them in the love that was shown them and the honor 
that was done them. And what is there that God hath not done for us? The world He hath made 


1485 St. Ambrose, Epist. 36, gives the same interpretation. 
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corruptible for us, and again for us incorruptible. He suffered His Prophets to be ill-treated for our 
sake, sent them into captivity for us, let them fall into the furnace, and undergo ills without number. 
Nay, He made them prophets for us, and the Apostles also He made for us. He gave up for us His 
Only-Begotten, He punisheth the devil for us, He hath seated us on the Right Hand, He was 
reproached for us. “For the reproaches of them that reproached thee,” it says, “fell upon me.” (Ps. 
Ixix. 9.) Yet still, when we are drawing back after so great favor, He leaveth us not, but again 
entreats, and on our account inciteth others to entreat for us, that He may show us favor. And so it 
was with Moses. For to him He says, “Let Me alone, that I may blot them out” (Ex. xxxii. 10), that 
He might drive him upon supplicating on their behalf. And now He doth the same thing. Hence He 
IN gave the gift of prayer. But this He doth, not as Himself standing in need of entreaty, but that we 
448 might'** not, from being saved without effort (amAGc), grow indifferent. For this cause it is on 
account of David, and of this person and that, He often says, that He is reconciled with them, to 
establish again this very thing, that the reconciliation may be with all due formality.'**” Still He 
would have looked more loving toward man, if it had not been through this and the other prophet, 
but of Himself, that He told them that He ceased to be wroth. But the reason of His not holding to 
that point was, that this ground of reconciliation might not become an occasion for listlessness. 
Wherefore to Jeremiah also He said, “Pray not for this people, for I will not hear thee” (Jer. xi. 14), 
not as wishing to stop his praying (for He earnestly longeth for our salvation), but to terrify them: 
and this the prophet also seeing did not cease praying. And that you may see that it was not through 
a wish to turn him from it, but to shame'*** them that He said this, hear what it says. “Seest thou 
not what these are doing?” (Ez. viii. 6, not verbally from LXX.) And when He says to the city 
“Though thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee much soap (Gr. herb), yet thou art stained before 
Me” (Jer. 11. 22), it is not that He may cast them into despair that He so speaks, but that He may 
rouse them to repentance. For as in the case of the Ninevites, by giving the sentence without 
limitation, and holding out no good hope, He scared them the more, and led them to repentance, 
so He doth here also, both to rouse them, and to render the prophet more venerated, that in this way 
at least they may hear him. Then, since they kept on in a state of incurable madness, and were not 
to be sobered even by the rest being carried away, he first exhorts them to remain there. But when 
they kept not up to this, but deserted to Egypt, this indeed He allowed them, but requires of them 
not to desert to irreligion as well as to Egypt. (Jer. xliv. 8.) But when they did not comply in this 
either, He sendeth the prophet along with them, so that they might not after all suffer total wreck. 
(Ver. 28.) For since they did not follow Him when He called, He next followeth them to discipline 
them, and hinder their being hurried further into vice, and as a father full of affection does a child 
who takes all treatment in the same peevish way, conducting him about everywhere with himself, 
and following him about. This was the reason why He sent not Jeremiah only into Egypt, but also 


1436 The peculiar position of the negative resembles that in Eur. Hec. 1131 (al. 1149), tv GAAOs pn tc Eidein Tdde. 
1437 6 mss. with glorying, i.e. with something good done on man’s part. 


1438 EvtpeWatperhaps “to urge him to compassion;” (there is no pronoun with this verb). 
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Ezekiel into Babylon, and they did not refuse to go. For when they found their Master love the 
people exceedingly, they continued themselves to do so likewise. Much as if a right-minded servant 
were to take compassion upon an intractable son when he saw his father grieving and lamenting 
about him. And what was there that they did not suffer for them? They were sawn asunder, they 
were driven out, they were reproached, they were stoned, they underwent numberless grievances. 
And after all this they would run back to them. Samuel, for instance, ceased not to mourn for Saul, 
miserably insulted as he was by him, and injured irreparably. (1 Sam. xv. 35.) Still he held none 
of these things in remembrance. And for the people of the Jews, Jeremiah has composed 
Lamentations in writing. And when the general of the Persians had given him liberty to dwell 
securely, and with perfect freedom, wherever he pleased, he preferred above dwelling at home the 
affliction of the people, and their hard durance in a strange land. (Jer. xi. 5.) So Moses left the 
palace and the sort of living herein, and hasted to be among their calamities. And Daniel abode for 
twenty days following without food, pinching himself with the most severe fast, that he might 
reconcile God to them. (Dan. x. 2.) And the three Children too, when in the furnace, and so fierce 
a fire, put up a supplication for them. For it was not on their account that they were grieved, as they 
were saved; but since they considered that then was the time for the greatest boldness of speech, 
they consequently prayed in their behalf; hence too they said, “In a contrite heart and an humble 
spirit let us be accepted.” (Song. ver. 16.) For them Joshua also rent his garments. (Josh. vii. 6.) 
For them Ezekiel too wailed and lamented when he saw them cut down. (Ez. ix. 8.) And Jeremy'*” 
said, “Let me alone, I will weep bitterly.” (Is. xxii. 4.) And before this, when he did not venture 
openly to pray for a remittance of their sad estate, he sought for some limited period, when he says, 
“How long, O, Lord?” (ib. vi. 11.) For full of affectionateness is the whole race of the saints. 
Wherefore also St. Paul saith, “Put on therefore, as the elect saints of God, bowels of mercy, 
kindness, humbleness of mind.” (Col. iii. 12.) You see the strict propriety of the word, and how he 
would have us continually merciful. For he does not say, “show mercy” only, but put it on, that 
IN like as our garment is always with us, so may mercy be. And he does not say merely mercy, but 
449 “bowels of mercy,” that we may imitate the natural affection of relations. 

But we do just the contrary, and if any one comes to ask a single penny of us, we insult them, 
abuse them, call them impostors. Dost thou not shudder, man, and blush to call him an impostor 
for bread? Why even supposing such an one is practising imposture, he deserves to be pitied for 
it, because he is so pressed with famine as to put on such a character. This then is a reproach to our 
cruelty. For since we had not the heart to bestow with readiness, they are compelled to practise a 
great many arts, so as to put a cheat off upon our inhumanity, and to soften down our harshness. 
Now if it was gold and silver that he asked of thee, then there would be some reason in thy suspicions. 
But if it is necessary food that he comes to thee for, why be showing thyself wise so unseasonably, 
and take so over exact an account of him, accusing him of idleness and sloth? For if we must talk 
in this way, it is not others but ourselves that we ought to address. When therefore thou art going 


1439 So all mss. but one, and that is obviously an emendation: both the passages cited are from Isaiah. 
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to God to ask forgiveness for thy sins, then call these words to mind, and thou wilt know thou 
deservest to have these things said to thee by God, much more than the poor man by thee. And yet 
God hath never said such words to thee as “Stand off, since thou art an impostor, always coming 
to church and hearing My laws, but when abroad, setting gold, and pleasure (ém18vpiav), and 
friendship, and in fact anything above My commandments. And now thou makest thyself humble, 
but when thy prayers are over thou art bold, and cruel, and inhuman. Get thee hence, therefore, and 
never come to Me any more.” Yet this, and more than this, we deserve to have said to us; but still 
He never did reproach us in any such way, but is long-suffering and fulfils everything on His own 
part, and gives us more than we ask for. Calling this to mind then, let us relieve the poverty of those 
that beg of us, and if they do impose upon us, let us not be over exact about it. For such a salvation 
is it that we ourselves require, one with pardon, with kindness (giAavOpwriac), with much mercy 
along with it. For it is not possible, it certainly is not, if our estate were searched into strictly, that 
we should ever be saved, but we must needs be punished and brought to ruin altogether. Let us not 
then be bitter judges of others lest we also get a strict account demanded of us. For we have sins 
that are too great to plead any excuse. And therefore let us show more mercy towards those who 
have committed inexcusable sins, that we also may lay up for ourselves the like mercy beforehand. 
And yet be as large-hearted as we may, we shall never be able to contribute such love toward man 
as we Stand in need of at the hand of a God that loveth man. How then is it other than monstrous, 
when we are in need of so many things ourselves, to be over exact with our fellow servants, and 
do all we can against ourselves? For thou dost not in this way so much prove him unworthy of thy 
liberality, as thyself of God’s love toward man. For he that deals over exactly with his fellow 
servant, will be the more sure to find the like treatment at God’s hand. Let us not speak against 
ourselves, but even if they come out of idleness or wilfulness,'“° let us bestow. For we also do 
many sins through wilfulness, or rather we do them all through wilfulness, and yet God doth not 
presently call us to punishment, but gives us a set time for penance, nurturing us day by day, 
disciplining us, teaching us, supplying us with all other things, that we too may emulate this mercy 
of His. Let us then quell this cruelty, let us cast out this brutal spirit, as benefiting thereby ourselves 
rather than others. For to these we give money, and bread, and clothing, but for ourselves we are 
laying up beforehand very great glory, and such as there is no putting into words. For we receive 
again our bodies incorruptible, and are’ glorified together and reign together with Christ. And 
how great this is we shall see from hence—or rather there is no means of making us see it clearly 
now. But to start from our present blessings, and to get from them at least some kind of scanty 
notice of it, I will endeavor so far as I may be able to put before you what I have been speaking of. 
Tell me then, if when you were grown old, and were living in poverty, and any one were to promise 


140) All mss. read kav 81 dpytav Kav $10 P& 139°Bvptav, which order agrees with the stronger sense here given to pa8vyia: 
“listlessness” is generally too little expressive of that readiness to yield to temptations which this word implies. But 1 ms. reads 
“rather all through vice,” kaxiav, which tends to give the other word a lighter sense. 


41 6 mss. pres., and so all just above. 
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suddenly to make you young, and to bring you to the very prime of life, and to render you very 
strong, and preéminently beautiful, and were to give you the kingdom of the whole earth for a 
thousand years, a kingdom in the state of the deepest peace, what is there that you would not choose 
to do, and to suffer to gain this promise? (4 mss. and Sav. Mar. object.) See then, Christ promises 
not this, but much more than this. For the distance between old age and youth is not to be compared 
with the difference of corruption and incorruption, nor that of a kingdom and poverty to that of the 
IN present glory and the future, but the difference is that of dreams and a reality. Or rather I have yet 
450 said nothing to the purpose, since there is no language capable of setting before you the greatness 
of the difference between things to come and things present. And as for time, there is no place for 
the idea of difference. For what mode is there for a man to compare with our present state a life 
that hath no limit? And as for the peace it is as far removed from any present peace, as peace is 
different from war; and for the incorruption, it is as much better as a clear pearl is than a clod of 
clay. Or rather, say as great a thing as one may, nothing can put it before you. For were I even to 
compare the beauty of our bodies then to the light of the sunbeam, or the brightest lightning, I shall 
not yet be saying aught that is worthy of that brilliancy. Now for such things as these what money 
so much that it were not worth the while to give up? what bodies, or rather what souls” is it not 
worth one’s while to give up? At present if any one were to lead thee into the palace, and in presence 
of all were to give thee an opportunity of conversing with the king, and make thee sit at his table, 
and join in his fare, thou wouldest call thyself the happiest of men. But when you are to go up to 
Heaven, and stand by the King of the universe Himself, and to vie with angels in brightness, and 
to enjoy even that unutterable glory, do you hesitate whether you ought to give up money? whereas 
if you had to put off life itself, you ought to leap and exult, and mount on wings of pleasure. But 
you, that you may get an office (apyrv), as a place to pillage from (for call a thing of this sort gain, 
I cannot), put all you have to hazard, and after borrowing of others, will, if need be, pawn your 
wife and children too without hesitation. 

But when the kingdom of Heaven is set before you, that office (apyxrjs) which hath none to 
supersede you in it, and God bids you take not a part of a corner of the earth, but the whole of 
Heaven entirely, are you hesitating, and reluctant, and gaping after money, and forgetful that if the 
parts of that Heaven which we see are so fair and delightful, how greatly so must the upper Heaven 
be, and the Heaven'“*’ of Heaven? But since we have as yet no means of seeing this with our bodily 
eyes, ascend in thy thought, and standing above this Heaven, look up unto that Heaven beyond this, 
into that height without a bound, into that Light surcharged with awe, into the crowds of the Angels, 
into the endless ranks of Archangels, into the rest of the incorporeal Powers. And then lay hold 
again of the image (cf. Plat. Rep. vii. p. 516) thereof we have, after coming down from above, and 
make a sketch of the estate of a king with us, as his men in gold armor, and his pairs of white mules 


4p Or lives, but see above, p. 433, where the spirit seems to be considered apart from the soul. 


148 See St. Augustin’s Confessions, p. 250, Oxf. Tr. Clem. Recog. iii. 75; Aristot. Metaph. p. 997; 15, p. 1071, 23, Bekker. 
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proudly decked with gold, and his chariots set with jewels!“ and his snow-like cushions (otpwyvryv 
Poll. x. 41), and the spangles that flutter about the chariot, and the dragons shaped out in the silken 
hangings, and the shields with their gold bosses, and the straps that reach up from these to the rim 
of them through so many gems, and the horses with the gilded trappings and the gold bits. But 
when we see the king we immediately lose sight of all these. For he alone turns our eyes to him, 
and to the purple robe, and the diadem, and the throne, and the clasp, and the shoes, all that splendor 
of his appearance. After gathering all these things together then with accuracy, then again remove 
your thoughts from these things to things above, and to that awful day in which Christ is coming. 
For then you will not see any pairs of mules, nor golden chariots, nor dragons and shields, but 
things that are big with a mighty awe, and strike such amazement that the very incorporeal Powers 
are astonished. For the “powers of the Heavens,” He says, “shall be shaken.” (Matt. xxiv. 29.) Then 
is the whole Heaven thrown open, and the gates of those concaves unfold themselves, and the 
Only-begotten Son of God cometh down, not with twenty, not with a hundred men for His 
body-guard, but with thousands, ten thousands of Angels and Archangels, Cherubim and Seraphim, 
and other Powers, and with fear and trembling shall everything be filled, whiles the earth is bursting 
itself up, and the men that ever were born, from Adam’s birth up to that day, are rising from the 
earth, and all are caught up; (1 Thess. iv. 17) when Himself appears with such great glory as that 
the sun, and the moon, and all light whatever, is cast into the shade, being outshone by that radiance. 
What language is to set before us that blessedness, brightness, glory? Alas! my soul. For weeping 
comes upon me and great groaning, as I reflect what good things we have fallen from, what 
blessedness we are estranged from. For estranged we are (I am now speaking of my own case still), 
unless we do some great and astonishing work; speak not then of hell to me now, for more grievous 
IN than any hell is the fall from this glory, and worse than punishments unnumbered the estrangement 
451 from that lot. But still we are gaping after this present world, and we take not thought of the devil’s 
cunning, who by little things bereaves us of those great ones, and gives us clay that he may snatch 
from us gold, or rather that he may snatch Heaven from us, and showeth us a shadow that he may 
dispossess us of the reality, and puts phantoms before us in dreams (for such is the wealth of this 
world), that at daybreak'** he may prove us the poorest of men. Laying these things to heart, late 
though it be, let us fly from this craft, and pass to the side of things to come. For we cannot say 
that we were ignorant how exposed to accidents the present life is, since things every day din in 
our ears more loudly than a trumpet, the worthlessness, the ridiculousness, the shamefulness, the 
dangers, the pitfalls, of the present scene. What defence then shall we have to set up for pursuing 
things so subject to hazards, and laden with shame, with so much eagerness, and leaving things 
unfailing, which will make us glorious and bright, and giving our whole selves up to the thraldom 
of money? For the slavery to these things is worse than any bondage. And this they know who have 
been counted worthy to obtain their freedom from it. That ye then may also feel this goodly liberty, 


44 ABoKoAAnta, v. Jungerm. ad Polluc. x. 145, V. 1. yxpuooKdAAnta. 


1445 Night being put for the time of our sojourn here. Cf. Rom. xiii. 12. 
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burst the bonds asunder, spring out of the snare. And let there be no gold lying by in your houses, 
but that which is more precious than millions of money, alms and love to man, for your treasure. 
For this gives us boldness toward God, but the other covers us with deep shame, and causes the 
devil to bear hard (o@odpov mvetv) upon us. Why then arm thy enemy, and make him stronger? 
Arm thy right hand against him, and transfer all the splendor of thy house into thy soul, and stow 
away all thy fortune in thy mind, and instead of a chest and a house, let heaven keep thy gold. And 
let us put all our property about our own selves; for we are much better than the walls, and more 
dignified than the pavement. Why then do we, to the neglect of our own selves, waste all our 
attention upon those things, which when we are gone we can no longer reach, and often even while 
we Stay here we cannot keep hold of, when we might have such riches as to be found not in this 
life only, but also in that, in the easiest circumstances? For he who carries about his farms and 
house and gold upon his soul, wherever he appears, appears with all this wealth. And how is this 
possible to be effected? one may ask. It is possible, and that with the utmost ease. For if you transfer 
them to Heaven by the poor man’s hand, you will transfer them entire into your own soul. And if 
death should afterwards come upon thee, no one will take them from thee, but thou wilt depart to 
be rich in the next world too. This was the kind of treasure Tabitha had. Hence it was not her house 
that proclaimed her wealth, nor the walls, nor the stones, nor the pillars, but the bodies of widows 
furnished with dress, and their tears that were shed, and death that played the runaway, and life 
that came back again. Let us also make unto ourselves such-like treasures, let us build up for 
ourselves such-like houses. In this way we shall have God for our Fellow-worker, and we ourselves 
shall be workers together with Him. For Himself brought the poor from not being into being, and 
you will prevent them, after they have been brought into life and being, from perishing with hunger 
and other distress, by tending them and setting them upright, staying up the Temple of God in every 
quarter. What can be equal to this in respect both of utility and of glory? Or if as yet you have not 
gained any clear notion of the great adornment He bestowed upon thee when He bade thee relieve 
poverty, consider this point with thyself. If He had given thee so great power, that thou wert able 
to set up again even the Heaven if it were falling, wouldest thou not think the thing an honor far 
too great for thee? See now He hath held thee worthy of a greater honor. For that which in His 
esteem is more precious than the Heavens, '““° He hath trusted thee to repair. For of all things visible 
there is nothing in God’s esteem equal to man. For Heaven and earth and sea did He make for him, 
and finds more pleasure in dwelling with him than in the Heaven. And yet we, though with a 
knowledge of this, bestow no attention nor forethought upon the temples of God; but leaving them 
in a neglected state, we provide houses splendid and large for ourselves. This is why we are devoid 
of all good things, and greater beggars than the poorest poor, because we pride ourselves in these 
houses which we cannot take away with us when we go hence, and leave those alone which we 
might move away along with our own selves. For the bodies of the poor after dissolution must 
needs rise again; and God, Who hath given this charge, will bring them forth, and praise those who 


146 Several mss. “which is more precious than the Heavens themselves.” 
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have taken care of them, and treat such with regard (8avudoetat), because when they were on the 
point of falling to ruin at one time by starvation, at another by nakedness and cold, these repaired 
them by all means in their power. But still, even with all these praises set before us, we loiter yet, 
and decline undertaking this honorable charge. And Christ indeed hath not where to lodge, but 
goeth about a stranger, and naked, and hungry, and you set up houses out of town, and baths, and 
terraces, and chambers without number, in thoughtless vanity; and to Christ you give not even a 
share of a little hut, while for daws and vultures you deck out upper chambers. What can be worse 
than such insanity as this? What more grievous than such madness? for madness it is in the last 
stage of it, or rather one has no name to suit it, use whatever one may. Yet still if we be so minded, 
it is possible to beat off the disorder, tenacious as it is; and not possible only, but even easy; and 
not easy merely, but even easier is it to get rid of this pest than of the sufferings of the body, since 
the Physician is so much greater. Let us then draw Him to ourselves, and invite Him to aid us in 
the attempt, and let us contribute our share, good-will, I mean, and energy. For He will not require 
anything further, but if He can meet with this only, He will confer all that is His part. Let us then 
contribute our share, that in this world we may enjoy a genuine health, and may attain to the good 
things to come, by the grace and love towards man, etc. 


Homily XV. 


Rom. VIII. 28 


“And we know that all things work together for good to them that love God.” 


Here he seems to me to have mooted this whole topic with a view to those who were in danger; 
or, rather, not this only, but also what was said a little before this. For the words, “the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us;” 
and those, that “the whole creation groaneth;” and the saying, that “we are saved by hope;” and the 
phrase, “we with patience wait for;” and that, “we know not what we should pray for as we ought;” 
are all of them said to these. For he instructs them not to choose just what they may think, themselves, 
to be useful, but what the Spirit may suggest; for many things that seem to one’s self profitable, do 
sometimes even cause much harm. Quiet, for instance, and freedom from dangers, and living out 
of fear, seemed to be advantageous for them. And what wonder if they did to them, since to the 
blessed Paul himself this seemed to be so? still he came afterwards to know that the opposite to all 
these are the things advantageous, and when he came to know it, he was content. So he that besought 
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the Lord thrice to be freed from hazards,!**” 


when once he heard Him say, “My grace is sufficient 
for thee, for My Power is perfected in weakness” (2 Cor. xii. 8, 9), was afterwards delighted at 
being persecuted, and insulted, and having irreparable ills done him. For, “I glory,” he says, “in 
persecutions, in insults” (Eng. V. reproaches), “in necessities.” (2 Cor. xii. 10.) And this was his 
reason for saying, “For we know not what we should pray for as we ought.” And he exhorted all 
men to give up these matters to the Spirit. For the Holy Spirit is very mindful of us, and this is the 
will of God. Having then cheered them by all methods, he proceeds to what we have heard to-day, 
putting forward a reason strong enough to reclaim them. For he says, “we know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God.” Now when he speaks of “all things,” he mentions even 
the things that seem painful. For should even tribulation, or poverty, or imprisonment, or famines, 
or deaths, or anything else whatsoever come upon us, God is able to change all these things into 
the opposite. For this is quite an instance of His unspeakable power, His making things seemingly 
painful to be lightsome to us, and turning them into that which is helpful to us. And so he does not 
say, that “them that love God,” no grievance approacheth, but, that it “works together for good,” 
that is to say, that He useth the grievous things themselves to make the persons so plotted against 
approved. And this is a much greater thing than hindering the approach of such grievances, or 
stopping them when they have come. And this is what He did even with the furnace at Babylon. 
IN For He did not either prevent their falling into it, or extinguish the flame after those saints were 
453 cast into it, but let it burn on, and made them by this very flame greater objects of wonder, and with 
the Apostles too He wrought other like wonders continually. (St. Mark xvi. 18.) For if men who 
have learnt to be philosophic can use the things of nature to the opposite of their intention, and 
appear even when living in poverty in easier circumstances than the rich, and shine'*** through 
disgrace: much more will God work for those that love Him both these and also greater things by 
far. For one needs only one thing, a genuine love of Him, and all things follow that. As then things 
seemingly harmful do good to these, so do even things profitable harm those who love Him not. 
For instance, the exhibition of miracles and wisdom in His teaching only injured the Jews, as did 
the rightness of doctrine; and for the former they called Him a possessed person (John viii. 48), for 
the other one that would be equal to God (ib. v. 18): and because of the miracles (ib. xi. 47, 53), 
they even went about to kill Him. But the thief when crucified, when nailed to the Cross, and reviled, 
and suffering ills unnumbered, not only was not hurt, but even gained the greatest good therefrom. 
See how for those who love God all things work together for good. After mentioning then this great 
blessing, one which far exceeds man’s nature, since to many this seemed even past belief, he draws 
a proof of it from past blessings, in these words, “to them who are called according to His!” 


1447 See p. 447, and on 2 Cor. xii. 7, Hom. 26, p. 294 O.T. 
1448 kal Ev tovtots diaddpmer TO KaAOov, Eth. i. 2. “even in these (misfortunes) the noble character shines forth.” 
49 The word His perhaps rightly inserted in our version, is not in the Greek, and Theodoret seems not have taken it so; he 


says, “for he calleth not any as it may be (&nAdjc), but those who have a purpose” (a predisposition), mpd8¢otv, and so does St. 
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purpose.” Now consider, he means, from the calling, for instance, what I have just said. Why then 
did He not from the first call all? or why not Paul himself as soon as the rest? Does it not seem that 
the deferring was harmful? But it was still by the event shown to be for the best. The purpose he 
here mentions, however, that he might not ascribe everything to the calling; since in this way both 
Greeks and Jews would be sure to cavil. For if the calling alone were sufficient, how came it that 
all were not saved? Hence he says, that it is not the calling alone, but the purpose of those called 
too, that works the salvation. For the calling was not forced upon them, nor compulsory. All then 
were called, but all did not obey the call. 

Ver. 29. “For whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be conformed to the Image 
of His Son.” 

See what superb honor! for what the Only-begotten was by Nature, this they also have become 
by grace. And still he was not satisfied with this calling of them conformed thereto, but even adds 
another point, “that He might be the first-born.” And even here he does not come to a pause, but 
again after this he proceeds to mention another point, “Among many brethren.” So wishing to use 
all means of setting the relationship'*” in a clear light. Now all these things you are to take as said 
of the Incarnation.'**! For according to the Godhead He is Only-begotten. See, what great things 
He hath given unto us! Doubt not then about the future. For he showeth even upon other grounds 
His concern for us by saying, that things were fore-ordered'*” in this way from the beginning. For 
men have to derive from things their conceptions about them, but to God these things have been 


long determined upon,'*™ 


and from of old He bare good-will toward us (1pdc¢ Nudes d1éKerto), he 
says. 

Ver. 30. “Moreover whom He did predestinate, them He also called; and whom He called, them 
He also justified.” 

Now He justified them by the regeneration of the laver. “And whom He justified, them He also 
glorified” by the gift, by the adoption. 

Ver. 31. “What shall we then say to these things?” 

As if he should say, Let me then hear no more about the dangers and the malicious devices 
from every quarter. For even if some disbelieve the things to come, still they have not a word to 
say against the good things that have already taken place; as, for instance, the friendship of God 
towards thee from the first, the justifying, the glory. And yet these things He gave thee by means 
seemingly distressing. And those things which you thought to be disgracing, the Cross, scourges, 


Chrysostom below, and GEcumenius. See on Eph. i. 11. Hom. ii. p. 112 O.T. and note. St. Augustin rejects this exposition and 


adopts that of our version, Ad Bonif. 1. ii. 822, De Corr. et. Gr. §23. 


1450 ovyyévetav, but Mar. and 6 mss. evy. nobility. 
1451 Gr. Economy, see p. 338, note 3. 

1452 Or “marked out,” mpotetum@o8a1. 

1453 See Sir Thomas Brown, Rel. Med. pt. 1. p. 22. 
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bonds, these are what have set the whole world aright. As then by what Himself suffered, though 
of aspect forbidding in man’s eye, even by these He effected the liberty and salvation of the whole 
race; so also is He wont to do in regard to those things which thou endurest, turning thy sufferings 
unto glory and renown for thee. “If God be for us, who can be against us?” 
BS Why, it may be said, who is there that is not against us? Why the world is against us, both kings 
454 and peoples, both relations and countrymen. Yet these that be against us, so far are they from 
thwarting us at all, that even without their will they become to us the causes of crowns, and procurers 
of countless blessings, in that God’s wisdom turneth their plots unto our salvation and glory. See 
how really no one is against us! For it was this which gave new lustre to Job, the fact that the devil 
was in arms against him. For the devil moved at once friends against him, his wife against him, 
and wounds, and servants, and a thousand other machinations. And it turned out that none of them 
was against him on the whole. And yet this was no great thing to him, though it was great in itself, 
but what is a far greater thing is, that it turned out that they were all for him. For since God was 
for him, even things seemingly against him all became for him. And this happened with the Apostles 
also, inasmuch as both the Jews, and they of the Gentiles, and false brethren, and rulers, and peoples, 
and famines, and poverty, and ten thousand things were against them; and yet nothing was against 
them. For the things which made them the most bright and conspicuous, and great in the sight both 
of God and of men, were these. Just reflect then what a word Paul hath uttered about the faithful, 
and those who are truly (&xp1dc) crucified, such as not even the Emperor with his diadem can 
achieve. For against him there are abundance of barbarians that arm themselves, and of enemies 
that invade, and of bodyguards that plot, and of subjects many that oftentimes are ever and anon 
rebelling, and thousands of other things. But against the faithful who taketh good heed unto God’s 
laws, neither man, nor devil, nor aught besides, can stand! For if you take away his money, you 
have become the procurer of a reward to him. If you speak ill of him, by the evil report he gains 
fresh lustre in God’s sight. If you cast him into starvation, the more will his glory and his reward 
be. If (what seems the most severe stroke of all) you give him over to death, you are twining a 
crown of martyrdom about him.'*** What then is equivalent to this way of life, being that against 
which nothing can be done, but even they that seem to devise mischief are no less of service to him 


1454 Chrys. apprehends well the practical purpose for which the apostle introduced verses 28-30. Notwithstanding all the 
imperfections of the Christian’s spiritual life (26, 27) and the trials which have been so fully described (1-24) we have the 
assurance that all these things are working in accordance with God’s gracious plan for his ultimate good. In passing over from 
the idea of believers as those who love God to its counterpart that they are those called according to His purpose (not to be taken 
of the believer’s purpose, as Chrys.) the apostle develops from this idea of purpose a series of conceptions designed to emphasize 
the believer’s security. “You who love God can be sure of the outcome of all suffering in good for you are included in God’s 
purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” (Eph. iii. 11.) You have all the strength and solidity of God’s eternal plan 
on your side. When the divine purpose of redemption was before the mind of God in eternity, you were the prospective participants 
in it, as truly as you now are the real participants. What you are God from eternity intended you to be. The stability of his 


immutable counsel is pledged to you.”——-G.B.S. 
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than benefactors? This is why he says, “If God be for us, who can be against us?” Next, not being 
satisfied with what he had already said, the greatest sign of His love for us, and that which he always 
is dwelling over, that he sets down here also; I mean, the slaying of His Son. For He did not only 
justify us, he means, and glorify us, and make us conformed to that Image, but not even His Son 
did He spare for thee. And therefore he proceeds to say, 

Ver. 32. “He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not 
with Him also freely give us all things?” 

And here the words he uses are high-wrought (ue0’ btepBoArc) and exceedingly warm, to show 
his love. How then is He to neglect us, in whose behalf “He spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all?” For reflect what goodness it is not to spare even His own Son, but to give Him 
up, and to give Him up for all, and those worthless, and unfeeling, and enemies, and blasphemers. 
“How then shall He not with Him also freely give us all things? What he means then is much as 
follows; If He gave His own Son, and not merely gave Him, but gave Him to death, why doubt any 
more about the rest, since thou hast the Master? why be dubious about the chattels, when thou hast 
the Lord? For He that gave the greater thing to His enemies, how shall He do else than give the 
lesser things to His friends? 

Ver. 33. “Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect?” 

Here he is against those who say, that faith is no profit, and will not believe the complete change. 
(i.e. in baptism see p. 349.) And see how swiftly he stops their mouths, by the worthiness of Him 
that elected. He does not say, “Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s” servants? or of God’s 
faithful ones? but “of God’s elect?” And election is a sign of virtue. For if when a horse-breaker 
has selected colts fit for the race, no one can find fault with them, but he would get laughed at who 
should find fault; much more when God selecteth souls are they that “lay any charge against” them 
deserving of laughter. 

“Tt is God that justifieth.” 

Ver. 34. “Who is He that condemneth? 

IN He does not say, it is God that forgave our sins, but what is much greater, “It is God that 
455 justifieth.” For when the Judge’s sentence declares us just, and a Judge such as that too, what 
signifieth the accuser? Hence neither is it right to fear temptations, for God is for us, and hath shown 
it by what He hath done; nor again Jewish triflings, for He has both elected and justified us, and 
the wondrous thing 1s that it was also by the death of His Son that He did so. Who then is to condemn 
us, since God crowns us, and Christ was put to death for us, and not only was put to death, but also 

after this intercedeth for us?'*° 


1455 The argument of vv. 33, 34 which is so condensed in form, may be paraphrased thus: “Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect? No one shall. Why? Because their justifier is God himself. No one may accuse whom He acquits. Who, 
then, can appear against them and condemn them? No one can, for it is no less a person than Christ who died and rose on their 


behalf.”—G.B.S. 
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For, “It is Christ,” he says, “that died, yea rather, that is risen from the dead, Who is at the right 
hand of God, Who also maketh intercession for us.” 

For though seen now in His own dignity, He hath not left caring for us, but even “maketh 
intercession for us,” and still keepeth up the same love. For He was not contented with being put 
to death alone. And this is a sign for the most part of very great love, to be doing not only what 
falls to His lot, but also to address Another on this behalf. For this is all he meant to signify by the 
interceding, using a way of speaking better suited to man, and more condescending, that he might 
point out love. Since unless we take the words, “He spared not,” also with the same understanding, 
many inconsistencies will come of it. And that you may see that such is the point he is aiming at, 
after first saying, that He “is at the Right Hand,” he next proceeds to say, that He “maketh 
intercession for us,” when he had shown an equality of honor and rank, so that hence it may appear 
that the Intercession is not a sign of inferiority,'**° but of love only. For being Life itself (abtoGwn) 
(Ps. xxxvi. 9.), and a Well of good things of every kind, and with the same power as the Father, 
both to raise up the dead and to quicken them, and do all besides that He doth, how could He need 
to be a suppliant in order to help us? (John v. 19, 21, 36.) He that of His own power set free those 
who were given over and condemned, even from that condemnation; and made them righteous, 
and sons, and led them to the very highest honors, and brought to pass things which had never been 
hoped for: how should He, after having achieved all this, and having shown our nature on the King’s 
throne, require to be a suppliant to do the easier things? (Acts vii. 55; Heb. x. 12; Rev. vii. 17.) You 
see how it is shown by every argument, that there is no other reason for his having mentioned 
intercession, save to show the warmth and vigorousness of His love for us; for the Father also is 
represented to us as beseeching men to be reconciled to Him. “For we are ambassadors of Christ, 
as though God did beseech you by us.” (2 Cor. v. 20.) Still, though God beseecheth, and men are 
“ambassadors in Christ’s stead” to men, we do not understand on that account anything done 
unworthy of that dignity; but one thing only do we gather from all that is told us, namely, the 
intenseness of the love. This then let us do here also. If then the Spirit even “maketh intercession 
for us with groanings that cannot be uttered,” and Christ died and intercedeth for us, and the Father 
“spared not His own Son” for thee, and elected thee, and justified thee, why be afraid any more? 
Or why tremble when enjoying such great love, and having such great interest taken in thee? In 
this way then, after showing His great providence over us from the first, he afterwards brings out 
what comes next in a bold style, and does not say, ye ought also to love Him, but, as if grown 
enthusiastic at this unspeakable Providence over us, he says, 

Ver. 35. “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” 

And he does not say of God, so indifferent is it to him whether he mentions the Name of Christ 
or of God. “Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” 
Observe the blessed Paul’s judgment. For he does not mention the things that we are daily getting 


1456 Theodoret notices the same thing, ad loc. St. Basil, De Sp. S. c. xx. answers a similar argument against the equal Divinity 


of the Holy Spirit, by showing that it would apply to the Son if at all. 
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taken by, love of money and desire of glory and the thraldom of anger, but things that are far more 


enthralling than these, and of power to put a force!**’ 


upon nature itself, and to wrench open the 
sternness of the resolution many times even against our will, are what he puts down here, tribulations 
and distresses. For even if the things mentioned are easy to tell up, still each single word has in it 
thousands of lines of temptation. For when he says, tribulation, he mentions prisons and bonds, 
and calumnies, and banishments, and all the other hardships, so in one word running through an 
ocean of dangers without stint, and exhibiting to us, in fact by a single word, all the evils that men 
IN meet with. Yet still he dares them all! Wherefore he brings them forward in the shape of questions, 
456 as if it was incontrovertible that nothing could move a person so beloved, and who had enjoyed so 
much providence over him. Then that this might not seem as if he had forgotten himself, he brings 

in the Prophet also, who declared this before, a long while ago and saith, 

Ver. 36. “For Thy sake we are killed all the day long, we are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter.” (Ps. xliv. 22.) 

That is, we are exposed to all to be evil entreated of them. But yet against so many and so great 
dangers and these recent horrors, the object of our conflicts is given as a sufficient consolation, or 
rather not sufficient only, but even much more. For it is not for men, nor for any other of the things 
of this life that we suffer, but for the King (he says) of the universe. But this is not the only crown, 
for he encircles them with another besides, and that varied and manifold. Since then, as they were 
men they could not have deaths without number to undergo, he shows that in this way the prize is 
none the less. For even if by nature it were fated to die once, by choice God hath granted us to 
suffer this every day, if we be so minded. Whence it is plain that we shall depart with as many 
crowns as we have lived days, or rather with many more. For it is possible in a day to die not once 
alone or twice, but many times. For he who is always ready unto this, keeps continually receiving 
a full reward. This then is what the Psalmist ( pogrjtns) hints at, when he says, “all the day.” And 
for this reason the Apostle also brought him before them to rouse them up the more. For if, he 
means, those in the old dispensation, who had the land as their reward, and the other things which 
come to a close along with this life, did so look down upon the present life and the temptations and 
dangers of it, what pardon should we find if we deal so languidly after the promise of Heaven, and 
the Kingdom above, and its unutterable blessings, so as not to come even up to the same measure 
as they? And this he does not say indeed, but leaves it to his hearers’ consciences, and is satisfied 
with the quotation alone. He shows too that their bodies become a sacrifice, and that we must not 
be disturbed or troubled at God having so ordered it. And he exhorts them in other ways besides. 
For to prevent any from saying that he is merely philosophizing here before having any experience 
of realities, he adds, “we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter,” meaning the daily deaths of the 
Apostles. You see his courage and his goodness. For as they, he means, when slaughtered make 
no resistance, so neither do we. But since the feebleness of the mind of man, even after so great 


1457 Shakespeare, Lear, act ii. sc. iv. “We are not ourselves when nature being oppressed commands the mind to suffer with 


the body,” etc. 
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things, was afraid of the multitude of temptations, see how he again rouses the hearer, and gives 
him a lofty and exulting spirit, by saying, 

Ver. 37. “Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through Him that loved us.” 

For what is indeed wonderful is this, not that we are conquerors only, but that we are so by the 
very things meant as plots against us. And we are not merely conquerors, but we are “more than 
conquerors,” that is, are so with ease, without toil and labor. For without undergoing the real things, 
by only setting our mind aright, we raise our trophies against our enemies. And with good reason. 
For it is God that striveth together with us. Do not then be doubtful, if though beaten we get the 
better of our beaters, if driven out we overcome our persecutors, if dying we put the living to fight. 
For when you take the power and also the love of God into account, there is nothing to prevent 
these wondrous and strange things from coming to pass, and that victory the most advantageous 
should shine upon us. For they did not merely conquer, but in a wondrous way, and so that one 
might learn that those who plotted against them had a war not against men, but against that invincible 
Might. See the Jews then with these among them, and at a loss quite, and saying, “What are we to 
do to these men?” (Acts iv. 16.) For it is marvellous indeed, that though they had hold of them and 
had got them liable to their courts, and imprisoned them and beat them, they were yet at a loss and 
in perplexity, as they got overcome by the very things whereby they expected to conquer. And 
neither kings nor people, nor ranks of demons, nor the devil himself, had power to get the better 
of them, but were all overcome at a very great disadvantage, finding that all they planned against 
them became for them. And therefore he says, “‘we are more than conquerors.” For this was a new 
rule of victory for men to prevail by their adversaries, and in no instance to be overcome, but to go 
forth to these struggles as if they themselves had the issue in their own hands. 

Ver. 38, 39. “For I am persuaded, that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 

I, __be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

457 These are great things here mentioned. But the reason we do not enter into them is, because we 
have not so great love. Yet still though they are great, as he wished to show that they were nothing 
beside the love wherewith he was loved of God; after it he then places his own, lest he should seem 
to be saying great things about himself. And what he says is somewhat of this kind. Why speak, 
he means, of things present, and evils inherited in this life? For even if a person were to tell me of 
things to come, and of powers; of things, such as death and life; of powers, such as angels and 
archangels, and all the superior orders of beings; even these would be little to me compared with 
the love of Christ. For even if a person were to threaten me with that future death to which there 
is no death, to separate me from Christ, nor if he promised the life without end, would I agree to 
it. Why mention kings here below and consuls? and this one or that? for if you tell me of angels, 
or all the powers above, or all existing things, or all that are to come, they are all small to me, both 
those in the earth, and those in heaven, and those under the earth, and those above heaven, compared 
to this charm. Then as though these were not enough to set before them the strong desire which he 
had, he gives a being to others again of like magnitude, and says, “nor any other creation.” And 
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what he means is nearly this, even if there were any other creation as great as the visible, and as 
1458 


great as the intelligible,’** none of them could part me from that love. This he says not as if the 
Angels attempted it, or the other Powers, far from it, but as wishing to show quite to the utmost the 
charm he had toward Christ. For Christ he loved not for the things of Christ, but for His sake the 
things that were His, and to Him alone he looked, and one thing he feared, and that was falling 
from his love for Him. For this thing was in itself more dreadful than hell, as to abide in it was 
more desirable than the Kingdom. 

What then should we now deserve, when he is found not to esteem even the things in Heaven 
as compared with the desire for Christ, and we set more store by things of mire and clay than by 
Christ? And he out of desire of Him would take up with falling into hell, and being banished from 
the Kingdom, if the choice between the two were put to him: but we are not even above the present 
life. Are we worthy then to touch his very shoes, when we have come to be so far short of his 
largeness of mind? For he for Christ’s sake does not think anything even of a kingdom; but we 
think slightingly of Himself, but things of His we make great account of. And would it were of 
things of His. But now it is not even this; but with a Kingdom held out to us, we let that alone, and 
keep pursuing shadows and dreams all our days. And yet God in His love toward man and exceeding 
gentleness, hath done the same as if an affectionate father should, on his son’s becoming disinclined 
to a continual stay with him, manage to bring this about in another way. For since we have not the 
right feeling of desire after Him, He keeps putting divers other things before us, so as to hold us to 
Himself. Yet not even for this do we abide with Him, but we keep springing off to childish 
playthings. Not so Paul, but like a noble spirited child, who is open and attached to his father, he 
seeks only after the Father’s presence, and other things he sets not so much store by; or rather, it 
is much more than a child. For he does not value the Father and things that are His at the same rate, 
but when he looks to the Father, he counts them nothing, but would choose rather to be chastised 
and beaten, so he was with Him, than to be apart from Him and indulge his ease. Let us then shudder, 
all of us that do not even feel above money for the sake of Christ, or rather such of us as do not 
feel above it for our own sakes. For it was Paul alone who suffered in good earnest all things for 
Christ’s sake, not for the sake of the kingdom, or his own honor, but owing to his affection to Him. 
But as for us, neither Christ nor the things of Christ draw us from the things of this life; but as 
serpents, or snakes, or swine, or even as all of them at once, so do we keep dragging on in the mire. 
For wherein are we better than those brutes, when with so many and such great examples before 
us we still keep bowing down, and have not the heart to look up to Heaven for ever so little a time? 
Yet did God give up even His Son. But thou wilt not so much as share thy bread with Him, Who 
was given up for thee, Who was slain for thee. The Father for thy sake spared not Him, and this 
too when He was indeed His Son, but thou doest not look upon Him even when pining with 
starvation, and this too when thou shouldest but spend of His own, and spend it too for thy own 
good! What can be worse than such a breach of law as this? He was given up for thee, He was slain 


1458 Intelligible is used in old Platonist writers for invisible, as in German. 
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for thee, He goeth about in hunger for thee, it is of His own thou shouldest give, that thou mayest 
IN thyself get the gain, and still thou dost not give! What sort of stone is there than which these are 
458 not more senseless, who in despite of such great inducements, continue in this diabolical 
cruel-heartedness? For He was not satisfied even with death and the Cross only, but He took up 
with becoming poor also, and a stranger, and a beggar, and naked, and being thrown into prison, 
and undergoing sickness, that so at least He might call thee off. If thou wilt not requite Me, He 
says, as having suffered for thee, show mercy on Me for My poverty. And if thou are not minded 
to pity Me for My poverty, do for My disease be moved, for My imprisonment be softened. And 
if even these things make thee not charitable, for the easiness of the request comply with Me. For 
it is no costly gift I ask, but bread and lodging, and words of comfort; but if even after this thou 
still continuest unsubdued, still for the Kingdom’s sake be improved for the rewards which I have 
promised. Hast thou then no regard even for these? yet still for very nature’s sake be softened at 
seeing Me naked, and remember that nakedness wherewith I was naked on the Cross for thee; or, 
if not this, yet that wherewith I am now naked through the poor. I was then bound for thee, nay, 
still am so for thee, that whether moved by the former ground or the latter, thou mightest be minded 
to show some pity. I fasted for thee, again I am hungry for thee. I was athirst when hanging on the 
Cross, I am athirst also through the poor, that by the former as also by the latter I may draw thee 
to Myself, and make thee charitable to thine own salvation. Hence also of thee that owest Me the 
requital of benefits without number, I make not demand as of one that oweth, but crown thee as 
one that favoreth Me, and a kingdom do I give thee for these small things. For I do not say so much 
as put an end to My poverty, or give Me riches, and yet I did become poor for thee; yet still I ask 
for bread and clothing, and a small solace for My hunger. And if I be thrown into prison, I do not 
insist upon thy loosing My bonds and setting Me free, but one thing only do I seek after, that thou 
wouldest visit Me, Who was (or am) bound for thee, and I shall have received favor enough, and 
for this only will I give thee Heaven. And yet I delivered thee from most galling bonds, but for Me 
it is quite enough, if thou wilt but visit Me when in prison. For I am able indeed to crown thee even 
without all this; yet I would fain be a debtor to thee, that the crown may give thee some feeling of 
confidence. This is why, though I am able to support Myself, I come about begging, and stand 
beside thy door, and stretch out Mine hand, since My wish is to be supported by thee. For I love 
thee exceedingly, and so desire to eat at thy table, which is the way with those that love a person. 
And I glory (John xv. 8) in this. And when the whole world are spectators, then am I to herald thee 
forth, and in the hearing of all men to display thee as My supporter. Yet we, when we are supported 
by any one, feel ashamed, and cover our faces; but He, as loving us exceedingly, even if we hold 
our peace, will then tell out what we did with much praise, and is not ashamed to say, that when 
Himself was naked we clothed Him, and fed Him when hungry. Let us then lay all these things to 
heart, and not be contented with passing mere praises upon them, but let us even accomplish what 
I have been speaking of. For what is the good of these applauses and clamors? I demand one thing 
only of you, and that is the display of them in real action, the obedience of deeds. This is my praise, 
this your gain, this gives me more lustre than a diadem. When you have left the Church then, this 
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is the crown that you should make for me and for you, through the hand of the poor; that both in 
the present life we may be nourished with a goodly hope, and after we have departed to the life to 
come, we may attain to those good things without number, to which may all of us attain by the 
grace and love toward man, etc. 


= Homily XVI. 


Rom. IX. 1 


“T say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost.” 


Did I not seem yesterday to you to have spoken some great and exorbitant things of Paul’s love 
toward Christ? And great indeed they were, too great for any words to express. Yet what you have 
heard to-day are as far above those things, as those things were above ours. And yet I did not think 


they could be exceeded, still when I came to what has been read to-day'*” 


it did appear far more 
glorious than the whole of the former. And that he was aware of this himself he shows by his 
exordium. For as on the point of entering upon greater things than those, and therefore liable to be 
disbelieved by the generality, he first uses a strong asseveration about the matter he is going to 
speak of; which many are in the habit of doing when they are going to say somewhat which is not 
believed by the generality, and about which they feel the utmost certainty in their own minds. Hence 
he says, “I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, and my conscience beareth witness,” 

Ver. 2, 3. “That I have a great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. For I could wish 
that myself were accursed from Christ.”'4 

What sayest thou, O Paul? from Christ, thy beloved One, from Whom neither kingdom nor 
hell, nor things visible nor intelligible, nor another world as great, would separate thee, is it from 
Him that thou wouldst now be accursed? What has happened? Hast thou changed, hast thou given 
over that love? No, he replies, fear not. Rather I have even made it more intense. How then is it 
that thou wouldest fain be accursed, and seekest a separation, and a removal to such a distance, 


that after it there is no possibility of finding a more distant one? Because I love Him exceedingly, 


1459 So Field from one ms. Vulg. “what has been read to-day, as it reached my ears.” 

140 Chaps. ix. x. and xi. may be viewed as a kind of appendix to the doctrinal part of the epistle, in which the apostle considers 
the problems to which the unbelief and rejection of the Jews gave rise. It is Paul’s purpose in these chapters to show that his 
doctrine does not contradict God’s promises to the Jews. Chap. ix. contains strong assertions that the providential dealing of 
God with the Jews is not to be called in question. It is evident from the gradual approach of the apostle to this theme, how painful 


it was to him to be compelled to contemplate it—G.B.S. 
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he may reply. How, pray, and in what manner? For the things seem a riddle. Or rather, if you will, 
let us learn what the curse is, and then we will question him upon these points, and shall understand 
this unspeakable and extraordinary love. What then is the curse? Hear his own words, “If any man 
love not our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be accursed.” (anathema, 1 Cor. xvi. 22.) That is, let him 
be set apart from all, removed from all. For as in the case of a thing dedicated (4vd8nuo), which 
is set apart for God, no one would venture so much as to touch it with his hand or even to come 
near it; so too with a man who is put apart from the Church, in cutting him off from all, and removing 
him as far off as possible, he calls him by this name (dvé8eua) in a contrary sense,'**! thus with 
much fear denouncing to all men to keep apart from him, and to spring away from him. For the 
thing set apart, no one, from respect of it, ventures to come near to. But from him who is cut off, 
all men separate themselves from a very opposite feeling. And so the separation is the same, and 
both the one and the other are equally removed from the generality. Still, the mode of separation 
is not the same, but in this case it is the opposite to what it is in that. For from the one they keep 
back as being dedicated to God; from the other as being estranged from God, and broken off from 
the Church. This then is what Paul means when he says, “I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ.” And he does not say merely that I could be willing, but using a stronger term, he says 
even, “I could wish” (or pray nbyounv). But if what he says trouble you in your (do8evéotepov) 
feebleness, consider the real state of the case, not only that he wished to be separated, but also the 
cause for which he wished it, and then you will see the greatness of his love.'* For he even 
IN circumcised (Timothy, Acts xvi. 3), and we pay no attention to what was done, but to the intention 
460 of it, and the cause of it, and hence we wonder at him the more. And he not only circumcised a 
person, but he even shaved himself and sacrificed (Acts xvii. 18; Acts xxi. 24), and yet surely we 
do not therefore assert him to be a Jew, but upon this very score to be perfectly free from Judaizing, 
and clear of it, and a genuine worshipper of Christ. As then when you see him circumcising and 
sacrificing, you do not therefore condemn him as Judaizing, but upon this very score have the best 
reason for crowning him as quite an alien to Judaism; thus when thou seest him to have become 
desirous of being accursed, do not therefore be troubled, but upon this very ground give him the 
loudest praise, when thou knowest the cause why he wishes this. For if we do not look narrowly 
into the causes, we shall call Elijah a manslayer, and Abraham not a manslayer only, but a murderer 


of his son.!4 


And Phinees and Peter we shall implead for murder likewise. Nor is it in the case of 
the saints alone, but also of the God of the universe, that he who does not keep to this rule, will be 


suspecting sundry unbecoming things. Now to prevent this happening in all cases of the kind, let 


1461 Thus sacer is used in both senses, and devoted in our own language somewhat similarly. 

va The force of huxdunv here is: “I would wish, if it were a thing which could possibly be realized for the advantage of my 
brethren.” The word dvd8epa means anything devoted to God and then (as in the N.T.) something devoted to his wrath, i.e. 
accursed. The expression is to be understood as the language of intense passion and can scarcely mean anything less than a 
readiness to perish if by so doing he could save his people Israel —G.B.S. 


48 Aug. de Civ. Dei, i. 21. Butler, Anal. p. 262, ii. 3, v. fin. 
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us bring together both the cause, and the intention, and the time, and all that makes in behalf of 
what is so done, and in this way let us investigate the actions. And this we must do now also in the 
case of this blessed soul. Now what is the cause? It is Jesus Himself Who is so beloved. And yet 
he does not say for Him; for what he says is, I would wish that I were accursed from Him for my 
brethren. And this comes of his humbleness of mind. For he has no wish to make himself 
conspicuous, as if he were saying something great, and doing Christ a favor in this. Wherefore also 
he said “my kinsmen,” that he may conceal his high aim (mAgovéxtnua). Since to see that he wished 
it all for Christ’s sake, just hear what comes next. After speaking of kinsmen then, he proceeds, 

Ver. 4, 5. “To whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving 
of the Law, and the service of God,and the promises; whose are the father’s, and of whom as 
concerning the flesh Christ came, Who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.” 

And what is this? one asks. For if with a view to the belief of others he was willing to become 
accursed, he ought to have also wished for this in the Gentiles’ behalf. But if he wishes it in the 
Jews’ behalf only, it is a proof that he did not wish it for Christ’s sake, but for his own relationship 
to them. But in fact if he had prayed for the Gentiles only, this would not have been equally clear. 
But since it is for the Jews only, it is a clear proof that it is only for Christ’s glory that he is thus 
earnest. And I am aware that what I am saying will seem a paradox to you. Still if ye do not make 
a disturbance,'*™ I will presently endeavor to make it clear. For what he has said he has not said 
nakedly; but since all were talking and accusing God, that after being counted worthy of the name 
of sons, and receiving the Law, and knowing Him beyond all men, and enjoying such great glory, 
and serving him beyond the whole world, and receiving the promises, and being from fathers who 
were His friends, and what was the greatest thing of all, having been forefathers of Christ Himself 
(for this is the meaning of the words, “of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came’’), they are 
now Cast out and disgraced; and in their place are introduced men who had never known Him, of 
the Gentiles. Now since they said all this, and blasphemed God, Paul hearing it, and being cut to 
the heart, and vexed for God’s glory’s sake, wished that he were accursed, had it been possible, so 
that they might be saved, and this blasphemy be put a stop to, and God might not seem to have 
deceived the offspring of those to whom He promised the gifts. And that you may see that it was 
in sorrow for this, that the promise of God might not seem to fall to the ground, which said to 
Abraham, “I will give this land to thee and to thy seed,” that he uttered this wish, he proceeds, 

Ver. 6. “Not as though the word of God had taken none effect.” 

To show that he had courage (Mar. and 4 mss. wished) to bear all these things for the word of 
God, that is, the promise made to Abraham. For as Moses seemed to be pleading for the Jews, yet 
was doing everything for God’s glory (for he says, “Lest they say, Because He was not able to save 
them, He led them forth to destroy them in the wilderness” (Deut. ix. 28); stay Thy wrath), so also 
does Paul, That they may not say (he means) that the promise of God has fallen to the ground, and 


1464 This was sometimes done; but the mss. vary unusually in this word, and three different readings mean, “if ye are not 


disturbed.” See Twining on Arist. Poet. note 22, and Gaisf. on Rhet. p. 46. 
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He has disappointed us of that He vouched to us, and this word has not issued in deed, I could wish 
to be accursed. This then was why he did not speak of the Gentiles (for to them no promises had 
IN been made by Him, nor had they worshipped Him, wherefore neither did any blaspheme Him on 
461 their account), but it was for the Jews who had both received the promise, and had also been brought 
into closer connection with Him than others, that he expressed this wish. Do you see, that if he had 
expressed it for the Gentiles, he would not have been shown to be doing this so purely for Christ’s 
glory? But since he was willing to become accursed in the Jews’ behalf, then it was most evidenced 
that it was for Christ’s sake only that he desired this.'*° And for this cause he says, 
“To whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the service of God, and the promises.” 
For the Law, he means, which speaks of Christ, comes from thence, and all the covenants made 
with them, and Himself came from them, and the Fathers who received the promises were all from 
them. Yet still the opposite has resulted, and they have fallen from all their good things. Hence, he 
means, I am vexed, and if it were possible to be separated from the company about Christ, and to 
be made an alien, not from the love of Him (that be far from him; for even all this he was doing 
through love), but from all that enjoyment and glory, I would accept that lot, provided my Master 
were not to be blasphemed, that He might not have to hear some saying, that it has been all for 
stage-effect; He promises to one, and gives to another. He was sprung from one race, He saved 
another. It was to the forefathers of the Jews that He made the promises, and yet He has deserted 
their descendants, and put men, who never at any time knew Him, into their good things. They 
labored in the practice of the Law, and reading the Prophets, while men who have come but yesterday 
from heathen altars and images have been set up above them. What foresight is there in all this? 
Now that these things may not be said of my Master, he means, even if they are said unjustly, I 
would willingly lose even the kingdom and that glory unutterable, and any sufferings would I 
undergo, as considering it the greatest consolation possible no longer to hear Him Whom I so long 
for, so blasphemed. But if you be still against allowing this explanation, just reflect that many 
fathers have at many times taken up with thus much for their children, and have chosen to be 
separated from them, and rather to see them in honor, considering their honor dearer to them than 
their company. But since we are so short of love like this (Bacon, N. O. Aph. lib. 2, §7), we cannot 
even form an idea of what is here meant. For there be some that are so wholly unworthy even to 
hear the name of Paul, and that stand at such an interval and distance from that vehemency of his, 
as to fancy that he says this of temporal death. Who I should say were as ignorant of Paul, as the 
blind of the sun’s rays, or even much more so. For he that died daily, and set before him dangers 
thick as a snow-storm, and then said, “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine?” and still unsatisfied with what he had said, and after going 
above the heaven and the heaven of heavens, and running through the Angels and Archangels, and 
all the higher orders of beings, and taking in at once things present, things to come, things visible, 
things intelligible, things grievous, and things good, that were on either part, and leaving nothing 


1465 As galled at the blasphemies against Him for breaking His promise. 
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out at all, yet not even thus satiated, but even bodying forth another non-existing creation, how 
should he, by way of saying some great thing after all those things, make mention of a temporal 
death? It is not so, surely it is not! But such a notion 1s that of worms nestling in their dunghill. For 
had he said this, in what sense would he be wishing himself accursed from Christ? For death (Phil. 
i. 23) of that sort would have joined him more closely with the band of Christ, and made him enjoy 
that glory the more. Yet some there are who venture to say things different from these, even more 
ridiculous. It was not then, they say, death that he wished to have, but to be a treasure, a thing set 
apart, of Christ’s. And who even of the most worthless and indolent that would not wish for this? 
And in what way was this likely to be in his kinsmen’s behalf? Let us then leave these fables and 
trifles (for it is no more worth while making a reply to these things than to children babbling at 
play), and let us go back again to the words themselves, luxuriating in this very ocean of love, and 
fearlessly swimming there in every direction, and reflecting upon the unspeakable flame of love—or 
rather say what one may, one shall say nothing worthy the subject. For there is no ocean so wide, 
no flame so intense, as this. And no language can set it forth as it deserves, but he alone knew it 
who in good earnest gained it. And now let me bring the words themselves before you again. 
“For I could wish that I myself were accursed.” What does the “I myself’ mean? It means I that 
have been a teacher (1 Cor. ix. 27) of all, that have gathered together countless good deeds, that 
am waiting for countless crowns, that desired Him so much, as to value His love above all things, 
IN who all my days am burning for Him, and hold all things (Phil. iii. 8) of second importance to the 
462 love of Him. For even being loved by Christ was not the only thing he cared for, but loving Him 
exceedingly also. And this last he cared most for (tobtov uéAtota rv). So it was that he looked to 
this only, and took all things light-heartedly. For he kept one aim in view in all circumstances, the 
fulfilling of this excellent love. And this he wishes for. But since things were not to take this course, 
nor he to become accursed,“ he next attempts to go into a defence against the charges, and so to 
bring what was bruited abroad by all before them as to overthrow it. And before he openly enters 
into his defence against these, he first lays down some seeds of it beforehand. For when he says, 
“to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the giving of the Law, and the service of God, 
and the promises,” he does but say that God willed them indeed to be saved, and this he showed 
by His former dealings, and by Christ’s having sprung from them, and by what He promised to the 
Fathers. But they out of their own untreatable temper thrust the benefit away from them. And this 
is also the reason of his setting down such things as set forth God’s gift, not such as were encomiums 
upon them. For the adoption came of His grace, and so too the glory, and the promises, and the 
Law. After taking all these things then into consideration, and reflecting how earnest God along 


1466 This passage makes, perhaps, a comment on the words, Luke ix. 24, Whosoever will lose his life (tf\v Wuxtyv), the same 


shall save it. 
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with His Son, had been for their salvation, he lifts up his voice aloud, and says, “Who is'**’ blessed 
forever. Amen.” 

So himself offering up thanksgiving for all men unto the Only-Begotten of God. What, he says, 
if others do blaspheme? Still we who know His mysteries, and His unspeakable Wisdom, and great 
Providence over us, know well that it is not to be blasphemed, but to be glorified, that He is worthy. 
Still not satisfied with being himself conscious of it, he endeavors next to use arguments, and to 
use a sharper way of speech against them. And he does not direct his aim at them, without first 
divesting them of a suspicion they had. Lest then he should seem to be addressing them as enemies, 
further on he says “Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be 
saved.” (Rom. x. 1.) And here, along with other remarks, he so ordered things, as not to seem to 
be saying what he was going to say out of enmity against them. Hence he does not decline calling 
them even kinsmen and brothers. For even if it was for Christ’s sake that he said what he did, still 
he is for drawing (€miondtat) their mind to him also,'** and paves his way to what he has to say, 
and quits himself of all suspicion owing to what had to be said against them, and then he at last 
goes into the subject most of them were looking for. For many, as I have already stated, wanted to 
know what was the reason why they who had received the promise fell short of it, while those who 
had even never heard of it were saved before them. Therefore, to clear up this difficulty, he brings 
forward the answer before the objection. For to prevent any from saying, What? Art thou more 
thoughtful for God’s glory than God is for His own? And does He need thy aid that His word may 
not fall to the ground? In reply to these things he says, I spoke this not as if God’s Word had fallen 
to the ground, but to show my love for Christ. For as things have had this issue, we are in no want 
of words in God’s behalf, or of showing that stand His promise did. God said to Abraham, “To 
thee and to thy seed will I give the land.” And, “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” (Gen. xii. 7, 3.) Let us see then, he says, of what sort this seed is. For it is not all that are 
from him that are his seed. Whence he says, “For they are not all Israel that are of (or from) Israel.” 

Ver. 7. “Neither, because they are the seed of Abraham, are they all children.” 

Now when you come to know of what kind the seed of Abraham is, you will see that the promise 
is given to his seed, and know that the word hath not fallen to the ground.'*® Of what kind, pray, 


1467 So all copies of St. Chrys. The following words, however, imply that this was not his reading of the text, (which had 
before been read at length, as the first words of this Homily show, see p. 459), he quotes it as in our text, in Hom. xx. on 1 Cor. 
viii. 5, p. 266 O.T. and elsewhere. See note in Mill’s G. T. All mss. agree with the rec. text. 

1468 1 ms. he is aware of their way of thinking, éntotatat, this gives a more common sense to d1évotav. 

49 At v. 6 begins Paul’s theodicy in view of the lapse of the Israelites. The argument of vv. 6-13 is: God’s promise cannot 
fail because it applies to the true Israel. This point he illustrates from Old Testatment examples. The argument throughout this 
chapter is conducted from the point of view of God’s sovereign election. In the two subsequent chapters, other considerations 
drawn from the freedom and disobedience of the people are introduced. It is as if the apostle had said: God has done according 
to His sovereign good pleasure. We might leave the matter there. To one who should say: why then does he blame me? (v. 19), 


or: why has he made me thus? (23), we might reply: who art thou to reply against God? The apostle does not rest the consideration 
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is the seed then? It is no saying of mine, he means, but the Old Testament itself explains itself by 

saying as follows, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” (Gen. xxi. 12.) What is, “In Isaac?” Explain. 

N\ Ver. 8. “That is, they which are the children of the flesh, these are not the children of God: but 
463 the children of the promise, these are counted for the seed.” 

And observe the judgment and depth of Paul’s mind. For in interpreting, he does not say, “they 
which are the children of the flesh, these are not” the children of Abraham, but, “‘the children of 
God:” so blending the former things with the present, and showing that even Isaac was not merely 
Abraham’s son. And what he means is something of this sort: as many as have been born as Isaac 
was, they are sons of God, and of the seed of Abraham. And this is why he said, “in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called.” That one may learn that they who are born after the fashion of Isaac, these are in 
the truest sense Abraham’s children. In what way was Isaac born then? Not according to the law 
of nature, not according to the power of the flesh, but according to the power of the promise. What 
is meant then by the power of “the promise?” 

Ver. 9. “At this time will I come, and Sarah shall have a son.” 

This promise then and word of God it was that fashioned Isaac, and begat him. For what if a 
womb was its instrument and the belly of a woman? Since it was not the power of the belly, but 
the might of the promise that begat the child. Thus are we also gendered by the words of God. Since 
in the pool of water it is the words of God which generate and fashion us. For it is by being baptized 
into the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost that we are gendered. And this 
birth is not of nature, but of the promise of God. (John iii. 3; Eph. v. 26; James 1. 18; 1 Pet. iii. 21.) 
For as after first foretelling the birth of Isaac, He then accomplished it; so ours also He had 
announced before, many ages ago by all the Prophets, and afterwards brought it to pass. You know 
how great He has set it forth as being, and how, as He promised a great thing, He furnished it with 
abundant ease! (Hos. 1i. 1, etc.) But if the Jews were to say, that the words, “In Isaac shall thy seed 
be called,’ mean this, that those born of Isaac should be reckoned to him for a seed, then the 
Edomites too, and all those people, ought to be denominated his sons, since their forefather Esau 
was a son of his. But now so far are they from being called sons, that they are the greatest possible 
aliens. You see then that it is not the children of the flesh that are the children of God, but that even 
in nature itself the generation by means of baptism from above was sketched out beforehand. And 
if you tell me of the womb, I in return have to tell you of the water. But as in this case all is of the 
Spirit, so in the other all was of promise. For the womb was more chilled than any water owing to 
barrenness and to old age. Let us then gain accurate knowledge of our own nobility, and display a 
life worthy of it. For in it is nothing fleshly or earthy: hence neither let there be in us. For it was 
neither sleep, nor the will of the flesh (John i. 13), nor embraces, nor the madness of desire, but 


of the case with the presentation of this view. In the closing verses of the chap. he shifts the point of view and asks: why did 
Israel fail? why was she cut off and the Gentiles chosen? (31). He answers, because they did not seek righteousness by faith; 
they were not trustful and obedient, and hence they found the Messiah a stone of stumbling and failed to realize the ideal of their 


prophetic history —G.B.S. 
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“God’s love toward man,” which wrought the whole. (Tit. iii. 5.) And as in that case it was when 

the age was past hope, so in this also it was when the old age of sins had come over us, that Isaac'*”° 
suddenly sprang up in youth, and we all became the children of God, and the seed of Abraham. (Is. 
xl. 31.) 

Ver. 10. “And not only this; but when Rebecca also had conceived by one, even by our father 
Isaac.” 

The subject in question was an important one. Hence he turns to several arguments, and 
endeavors by all means to solve the difficulty. For if it was at once strange and new for them to be 
cast out after so great promises, it is much more strange that we even should come into their good 
things, who did not expect anything of the kind. And the case was the same as if a king’s son, who 
had promises made him that he should succeed to the power he had, were to be cast into the level 
of disreputable men, and in his place a condemned man, and one laden with evils unnumbered, 
after being taken out of prison, were to come into the power, which properly was the other’s. For 
he means, what have you to say? that the son is unworthy? Well, but so is this man unworthy, and 
much more so. Hence he ought either to have been punished along with the former, or to have been 
honored along with him. Now it was something of this sort which befel the Jews and the Gentiles, 
or something far more strange than this. Now that all were unworthy, he has shown above, where 
he says, “For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” (Rom. iii. 23.) But the new 
thing is, that when all were unworthy, the Gentiles were saved alone. And beside this there is another 
difficulty that some one may start, he says. If God had no intention of fulfilling the promises to 
them, why make them at all? For men who know not the future, and are many times deceived, do 

Ss promise even the undeserving that they shall have their largesses. But He Who knoweth beforehand 
464 things to come as well as things present, and hath a clear knowledge that they will make themselves 
undeserving of the promises, and therefore will not receive any of the things specified,—why should 

He promise at all? Now what is Paul’s way of meeting all this? It is by showing what the Israel is 

to whom He made the promise. For when this has been shown, there is at the same time demonstrated 

the fact that the promises were all fulfilled. And to point this out he said, “For they are not all Israel 

that are of Israel.” And this is why he does not use the name of Jacob,'*” but that of Israel, which 

was a sign of the virtue of that just man, and of a gift from above, and of having seen God. (Gen. 
Xxxil. 28.) Yet, “all,” he says, “have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” (Rom. iii. 23.) 

Now if all have sinned, how come some to be saved, and some to perish? It is because all were not 
minded to come to Him, since for His part all were saved, for all were called. However, he does 

not set this down yet awhile, but meets it from an advantageous position, and from other examples, 

by bringing before them another question, and as in the former case meets a difficulty very great, 

by another difficulty. For when he was discussing how by Christ being justified all the rest enjoyed 

that righteousness, he brought in Adam’s case, saying, “For if by one man’s offence death reigned, 


1470 i.e. the true Seed of promise. 


ea Didymus in Psalm xcvii. 3, and Hesych. ps. lii. 7, ap. Corderium, t. 2. 
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much more they which receive abundance of grace shall reign in life.” (Rom. v. 17). And the case 
of Adam, indeed, he does not clear up, but from it he clears up His (or his own), and shows that it 
was more reasonable that He Who died in their behalf should have power over them at His will. 
For that when one had sinned all should be punished, does not seem to be so very reasonable to 
most men. But that when One had done aright all should be justified, is at once more reasonable 
and more suited to God. Yet still he has not solved the difficulty he raised. For the more obscure 
that point remained, the more the Jew was put to silence. And the difficulty of his position passed 
over to the other, and this become clearer from it (Mar. and 4 mss. “than that’). So in this passage 
also, it is by raising other difficulties that he meets the questions raised, inasmuch as it was against 
Jews that he was contending. Hence he takes no pains to solve the examples which he has brought 
before us. For he was not answerable for'*” them as in the fight against the Jews. But from them 
he makes his own subject throughout clearer. Why do you feel surprised, he means, that some of 
the Jews were saved, and some not saved at this time? Why of old, in the patriarch’s times, one 
may see this happening. For why was Isaac only called the seed, and yet he was the father of Ishmael 
also, and of several others. ““But he was of a mother that was a slave.” And what has this to do with 
his father? Still I will not be captious. Let this son be set aside on his mother’s account. What are 
we to say of those sprung from Keturah? were they not free, and from a mother that was free? How 
came they not to be honored with the same preference as Isaac? And why do I speak of these? for 
Rebecca was even Isaac’s only wife, and bearing two children she bore them both to Isaac; still 
those so born, though of the same father, and the same mother, and the fruit of the same labor, 
being both of one father and one mother, and twins besides, yet did not enjoy the same lot. And 
yet here you have no mother’s slavery to account for it, as in Ishmael’s case, nor can you say that 
one was begotten of this womb and the other of a different one, as in the case of Keturah and Sarah, 
since in this case they had the same hour in common to them for their birth. This was why Paul 
then, in order to give a clearer example, says that this happened not in Isaac’s case only, “but when 
Rebecca also had conceived by one, even by our father Isaac.” 

Ver. 11-13. “For the children being not yet born, neither having done any good or evil, that the 
purpose of God according to election might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth, it was said 
unto her, the elder shall serve the younger. As it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
hated.” 

What was the cause then why one was loved and the other hated? why was it that one served, 
the other was served? It was because one was wicked, and the other good.'*” And yet the children 
being not yet born, one was honored and the other condemned. For when they were not as yet born, 
God said, “the elder shall serve the younger.” With what intent then did God say this? Because He 


es) Gr. to them, i.e. to them considered as objections. Compare Matt. xxi. 27. “Neither tell I you by what authority I do these 
things. 
4B If this is to be read interrogatively, so as to imply the negative, it must be understood of that time exclusively, as the 


context shows. 
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doth not wait, as man doth, to see from the issue of their acts the good and him who is not so, but 
IN even before these He knoweth which is the wicked and which not such. And this took place in the 
465 Israelites’ case also, in a still more wonderful way. Why, he says, do I speak of Esau and of Jacob, 
of whom one was wicked and the other good? For in the Israelites’ case, the sin belonged to all, 
since they all worshipped the calf. Yet notwithstanding some had mercy shown them, and others 

had not.'4” 

Ver. 15. “For I will have mercy, He says, on whom I will have mercy, and I will show 
compassion on whom I will show compassion.” (Ex. xxxiii. 19.) 

This one may see also in the case of those who are punished, for what would you say of Pharaoh 
who was punished, and had to pay so heavy a penalty? You say he was hardened and disobedient. 
Was he then alone such, and not even one person else? How came he then to be so severely punished? 
Why even in the case of the Jews did he call that a people which was no people, or again, why not 
count all worthy of equal honor? “For if they be” (it says) “as the sand of the sea, yet shall a remnant 
be saved.” (Is. x. 22.) And why is it to be only a remnant? You see what difficulty he has filled the 
subject with. And with great propriety. For when you have power to throw your adversary into 
perplexity, do not at once bring forward the answer, because if he be found himself responsible for 
the same ignorance, why take unnecessary dangers upon yourself? Why make him more bold, by 
drawing it all upon yourself? Now tell me, O thou Jew, that hast so many perplexing questions, 
and art unable to answer any of them, how thou comest to annoy us on account of the call of the 
Gentiles? I, however, have a good reason to give you why the Gentiles were justified and ye were 
cast out. And what is the reason? It is that they are of faith, ye of the works of the Law. And it is 
owing to this obstinacy of yours that ye have in every way (Mar. and several mss. all) been given 
up. For, “they being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish their own 
righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of God.” (Rom. x. 3.) The 
clearing up then of the whole passage, to give the whole sense summarily, is here brought out by 
that blessed person. But that this may be clearer, let us investigate the things he says also one by 
one; this knowing, that what the blessed Paul aimed at was, to show by all that he said that God 
only knoweth who are worthy, and no man whatever knoweth, even if he seem to know ever so 
well, but that in this sentence of his there are sundry aberrations. For He that knoweth the secrets 
of the hearts, He only knoweth for a certainty who deserve a crown, and who punishment and 
vengeance. Hence it is that many of those, by men esteemed good, He convicts and punishes, and 
those suspected to be bad He crowns, after showing it not to be so; thus forming his sentence not 
after the judgment of us slaves, but after his own keen and uncorrupt decision, and not waiting for 
the issue of actions to look at the wicked and him who is not so therefrom. But that we may not 
make the subject more obscure, again let us go to the very words of the Apostle. 

Ver. 10. “And not only this, but when Rebecca also had conceived by one.” 


1474 He refers to the occasion on which the words next quoted were spoken, viz. when Moses interceded for them after that 


sin. 
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I might, he implies, have mentioned the children by Keturah besides, but I do not. But to gain 
the victory from a vantage ground it is those born of one and the same father, and mother too, that 
I bring forward. For they were both sprung from Rebecca, and from Isaac the true-born, the elect, 
the son honored above all, of whom He said, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” who became “the 
father of us all;” but if he was our father, then should his sons have been our fathers; yet it was not 
so. You see how this happens not in Abraham’s case only, but also in that of his son himself, and 
how it is faith and virtue in all cases that is conspicuous, and gives the real relationship its character. 
For hence we learn that it is not only from the manner of birth, but owing to their being worthy of 
the father’s virtue, that the children are called children of him. For if it were only owing to the 
manner of the birth, then ought Esau to have enjoyed the same as Jacob did. For he also was from 
a womb as good as dead, and his mother was barren. Yet this was not the only thing required, but 
the character too, which fact contributes no common amount of practical instruction for us. And 
he does not say that one is good and another bad, and so the former was honored; lest this kind of 
argument should be wielded against him, “What, are those of the Gentiles good men rather than 
those of the circumcision?” For even supposing the truth of the matter was so, still he does not state 
it yet, as that would have seemed to be vexatious. But it is upon God’s knowledge that he has cast 
the whole, and this no one would venture to gainsay, though he were ever so frantic. “For the 
children being not yet born,” he says, “it was said unto her, The elder shall serve the younger.” 
And he shows that noble birth after the flesh is of no avail, but we must seek for virtue of soul, 

IN which even before the works of it God knoweth of. For “the children,” he says, “being not yet born, 


466 nor having done any good or evil, that the purpose’*” 


of God according to election might stand, it 
was said unto her that the elder shall serve the younger:” for this was a sign of foreknowledge, that 
they were chosen from the very birth. That the election made according to foreknowledge, might 
be manifestly of God, from the first day He at once saw and proclaimed which was good and which 
not. Do not then tell me that thou hast read the Law (he means) and the Prophets, and hast been a 
servant for such a long time. For He that knoweth how to assay the soul, knoweth which is worthy 
of being saved. Yield then to the incomprehensibleness of the election. For it is He alone Who 
knoweth how to crown aright. How many, for instance, seemed better than St. Matthew; to go by 
the exhibition of works then visible. But He that knoweth things undeclared, and is able to assay 
the mind’s aptitude, knew the pearl though lying in the mire, and after passing by others, and being 
well pleased with the beauty of this, He elected it, and by adding to the noble born free-will grace 
from Himself, He made it approved. For if in the case of these arts which are perishable, and indeed 
in other matters, those that are good judges do not use the grounds on which the uninstructed form 
their decision, in selecting out of what is put before them; but from points which they are themselves 
well aware of, they many times disparage that which the uninstructed approve, and decide upon 
what they disparage: and horse-breakers often do this with horses, and so the judges of precious 
stones, and workmen in other arts: much more will the God that loveth man, the infinite Wisdom, 


1495 This expression supports St. Augustin’s interpretation of Rom. viii. 28. 
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Who alone hath a clear knowledge of all things, not allow of man’s guesses, but will out of His 
own exact and unfailing Wisdom pass his sentence upon all men. Hence it was that He chose the 
publican, the thief, and the harlot; but dishonored priests, and elders, and rulers, and cast them out. 
And this one may see happening in the martyrs’ case also. Many accordingly of those who were 
utterly cast aside, have in the time of trial been crowned. And, on the other hand, some that have 
been held great ones by many have stumbled'*” and fallen. Do not then call the Creator to account, 
nor say, Why is it that one was crowned and another punished? For He knoweth how to do these 
things with exactness. Whence also he says, “Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated.” That it 
was with justice, you indeed know from the result: but Himself even before the result knew it 
clearly. For it is not a mere exhibition of works that God searcheth after, but a nobleness of choice 
and an obedient temper (yv®pnv evyvwWpova) besides. For a man of this kind, if he should ever 


sin through some surprise, '*”” 


will speedily recover himself. And if he should even stay long haply 
in a state of vice, he will not be overlooked, but God Who knoweth all things will speedily draw 
him out. And so he that is herein corrupted, even if he seem to do some good things, will perish, 
in that he doth this with an ill intention. Hence even David, after committing murder and adultery, 
since he did this as being carried away by surprise, and not from habitual practice of wickedness, 
speedily washed it out. The Pharisee, however, who had not perpetrated any such crime (Luke xviii. 
11), but even had good deeds besides to boast of, lost all by the bad spirit he had chosen. 

Ver. 14. “What shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness with God? God forbid.” 

Hence there is no such thing in the case of us and the Jews. And then he goes on with another 
thing, a more clear than this. And of what sort is it? 

Ver. 15. For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have 
compassion on whom I will have compassion.” 

Here again he adds force to the objection by dividing it in two and meeting it, and starting 
another fresh difficulty. But to make what I have said clearer, one must needs explain it. God, he 
means, said that “the elder shall serve the younger,” before the travail. What then? “Is God 
unrighteous?” By no means. Now listen to what follows also. For in that case the virtue or the vice, 
might be the decisive thing. But here there was one sin on which all the Jews joined, that of the 
molten calf, and still some were punished, and some were not punished. And this is why He says, 
“T will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion.” (Ex. xxxili. 19: observe context.) For it is not thine to know, O Moses, he means, 
which are deserving of My love toward man, but leave this to Me. But if Moses had no right to 
know, much less have we. And this is why he did not barely quote the passage, but also called to 
our minds to whom it was said. For it is Moses, he means, that he is speaking to, that at least by 

IN the dignity of the person he might make the objector modest. Having then given a solution of the 


467 difficulties raised, he divides it in two, by bringing forward another objection besides, as follows: 
1476 Perhaps alluding to the supplanting of Esau. 
1477 Literally under some circumstance, but mepiotdotc implies surrounding and assault. 
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Ver. 16, 17. “So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
showeth mercy.'*” For the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this same purpose have I raised 
thee up, that I might show my power in thee, and that my name might be declared throughout all 
the earth.” 

As then in the one case, he means, some were saved and some were punished, so here also. 
This man was reserved for this very purpose. And then he again urges the objection. 

Ver. 18, 19. “Therefore He hath mercy on whom He will have mercy, and whom He will He 
hardeneth. Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth he then find fault? For who hath resisted His 
will?” 

See what pains he takes to embarrass the subject in every way. And the answer he does not 
produce forthwith, it being a useful thing not to do so, but he first stops the disputant’s mouth, 
saying as follows, 

Ver. 20. “Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God?” 

This he does to take down the objector’s unseasonable inquisitiveness, and excessive curiosity, 
and to put a check upon it, and teach him to know what God is, and what man, and how 
incomprehensible His foreknowledge is, and how far above our reason, and how obedience to Him 
in all points is binding. So when he has made this preparatory step in his hearer, and has hushed 
and softened down his spirit, then with great felicity he introduces the answer, having made what 
he says easy of admittance with him. And he does not say, it is impossible to answer questions of 
this kind, but that (5 mss. No, but what? that) it is presumptuous to raise them. For our business is 
to obey what God does, not to be curious even if we do not know the reason of them. Wherefore 
he said, “Who art thou that repliest against God?” You see how very light he makes of him, how 
he bears down his swelling spirit! “Who art thou?” art thou a sharer of His power? (compare Job 
XXXVili.) nay, art thou sitting in judgment upon God? Why in comparison with Him thou canst not 
have a being even! nor this or that sort of being, but absolutely none! For the expression, “who art 
thou?” doth much more set him at naught than “thou art nothing.” And he takes other ways of 
showing further his indignation in the question, and does not say, “Who art thou that” answerest 
“God?” but, “that repliest against,” that is, that gainsayest, and that opposest. For the saying things 
ought to be so, and ought not to be so, is what a man does that “replieth against.” See how he scares 
them, how he terrifies them, how he makes them tremble rather than be questioning and curious. 
This is what an excellent teacher does; he does not follow his disciples’ fancy everywhere, but 
leads them to his own mind, and pulls up the thorns, and then puts the seed in, and does not answer 
at once in all cases to the questions put to him. 


1478 One ms. adds, “Isaac, for his part, wished to bless Esau, he ran to the field (ma1diov, by a common mistake for medtov) 
to do his father’s bidding, desirous of the blessing. But God brought in Jacob who was worthy, and by a just judgment declared 


him deserving of the blessing.” 
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Ver. 20, 21. “Shall the thing formed say to Him that formed it, Why hast Thou made me thus? 
Hath not the potter (Read Jer. xviii. 1-10) power, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honor, 
and another unto dishonor?” 

Here it is not to do away with free-will that he says this, but to show, up to what point we ought 
to obey God. For in respect of calling God to account, we ought to be as little disposed to it as the 
clay is. For we ought to abstain not from gainsaying or questioning only, but even from speaking 
or thinking of it at all, and to become like that lifeless matter, which followeth the potter’s hands, 
and lets itself be drawn about anywhere he may please. And this is the only point he applied the 
illustration to, not, that is, to any enunciation of the rule of life, but to the complete obedience and 
silence enforced upon us. And this we ought to observe in all cases, that we are not to take the 
illustrations quite entire, but after selecting the good of them, and that for which they were 
introduced, to let the rest alone. As, for instance, when he says, “He couched, he lay down as a 
lion;” (Numb. xxiv. 9) let us take out the indomitable and fearful part, not the brutality, nor any 
other of the things belonging to a lion. And again, when He says, “I will meet them as a bereaved 
bear” (Hos. xiii. 8), let us take the vindictiveness. And when he says, “our God is a consuming fire” 
(Deut. iv. 24; and Heb. xii. 29), the wasting power exerted in punishing. So also here must we 
single out the clay, the potter, and the vessels. And when he does go on to say, “Hath not the potter 

I, power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor?” 
468 do not suppose that this is said by Paul as an account of the creation, nor as implying a necessity 
over the will, but to illustrate the sovereignty and difference of dispensations; for if we do not take 

it in this way, divers incongruities will follow, for if here he were speaking about the will, and those 

who are good and those not so, He will be Himself the Maker of these, and man will be free from 

all responsibility. And at this rate, Paul will also be shown to be at variance with himself, as he 
always bestows chief honor upon free choice. There is nothing else then which he here wishes to 

do, save to persuade the hearer to yield entirely to God, and at no time to call Him to account for 
anything whatever. For as the potter (he says) of the same lump makes what he pleaseth, and no 

one forbids it; thus also when God, of the same race of men, punisheth some, and honoreth others, 

be not thou curious nor meddlesome herein, but worship only, and imitate the clay. And as it 
followeth the hands of the potter, so do thou also the mind of Him that so ordereth things. For He 
worketh nothing at random, or mere hazard, though thou be ignorant of the secret of His Wisdom. 

Yet thou allowest the other of the same lump to make divers things, and findest no fault: but of 

Him you demand an account of His punishments and honors, and will not allow Him to know who 

is worthy and who is not so; but since the same’*” lump is of the same substance, you assert that 

there are the same dispositions. And, how monstrous this is! And yet not even is it on the potter 

that the honor and the dishonor of the things made of the lump depends, but upon the use made by 

those that handle them, so here also it depends on the free choice. Still, as I said before, one must 


49 Such is plainly the sense, but most mss. have tO avto PUpapa Tis OVoias oti, it is the same lump in regard of the 


substance. 
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take this illustration to have one bearing only, which is that one should not contravene God, but 
yield to His incomprehensible Wisdom. For the examples ought to be greater than the subject, and 
than the things on account of which they are brought forward, so as to draw on the hearer better. 
Since if they were not greater and did not mount far above it, he could not attack as he ought, and 
shame the objectors. However, their ill-timed obstinacy he silenced in this way with becoming 
superiority. And then he introduces his answer. Now what is the answer? 

Ver. 22, 23, 24. “What if God, willing to show His wrath, and to make His power known, 
endured with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction: and that He might make 
known the riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy, which He had afore prepared unto glory, 
even us, whom He hath chosen, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles.” 

What he means is somewhat as follows. Pharaoh was a vessel of wrath, that is, a man who by 
his own hard-heartedness had kindled the wrath of God. For after enjoying much long-suffering, 
he became no better, but remained unimproved. Wherefore he calleth him not only “a vessel of 
wrath,” but also one “fitted for destruction.” That is, fully fitted indeed, but by his own proper 
self.'**° For neither had God left out aught of the things likely to recover him, nor did he leave out 
aught of those that would ruin him, and put him beyond any forgiveness. Yet still, though God 
knew this, “He endured him with much long-suffering,” being willing to bring him to repentance. 
For had He not willed this, then He would not have been thus long-suffering. But as he would not 
use the long-suffering in order to repentance, but fully fitted himself for wrath, He used him for 
the correction of others, through the punishment inflicted upon him making them better, and in this 
way setting forth His power. For that it is not God’s wish that His power be so made known, but 
in another way, by His benefits, namely, and kindnesses, he had shown above in all possible ways. 
For if Paul does not wish to appear powerful in this way (“not that we should appear approved,” 
he says, “but that ye should do that which is honest,”’) (2 Cor. xiii. 7), much less doth God. But 
after that he had shown long-suffering, that He might lead to repentance, but he did not repent, He 
suffered him a long time, that He might display at once His goodness and His power, even if that 
man were not minded to gain anything from this great long-suffering. As then by punishing this 
man, who continued incorrigible, He showed His power, so by having pitied those who had done 
many sins but repented, He manifested His love toward man. But it does not say, love towards man, 
but glory, to show that this is especially God’s glory, and for this He was above all things earnest. 
But in saying, “which He had afore prepared unto glory,” he does not mean that all is God’s doing. 
Since if this were so, there were nothing to hinder all men from being saved. But he is setting forth 
again His foreknowledge, and doing away with the difference between the Jews and the Gentiles. 

bs And on this topic again he grounds a defence of his statement, which is no small one. For it was 
469 not in the case of the Jews only that some men perished, and some were saved, but with the Gentiles 
also this was the case. Wherefore he does not say, all the Gentiles, but, “of the Gentiles,” nor, all 

the Jews, but, “of the Jews.” As then Pharaoh became a vessel of wrath by his own lawlessness, so 


1480 The Greek word, katnptiopévov, makes this more obvious. 
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did these become vessels of mercy by their own readiness to obey. For though the more part is of 
God, still they also have contributed themselves some little. Whence he does not say either, vessels 
of well-doing, or vessels of boldness (mappnotac), but “vessels of mercy,” to show that the whole 
is of God. For the phrase, “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth,” even if it comes 
in the course of the objection, still, were it said by Paul, would create no difficulty. Because when 
he says, “it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth,” he does not deprive us of free-will, 
but shows that all is not one’s own, for that it requires grace from above. For it is binding on us to 
will, and also to run: but to confide not in our own labors, but in the love of God toward man. And 
this he has expressed elsewhere. “Yet not I, but the grace which was with me.” (1 Cor. xv. 10.) 
And he well says, “Which He had afore prepared unto glory.” For since they reproached them with 
this, that they were saved by grace, and thought to make them ashamed, he far more than sets aside 
this insinuation. For if the thing brought glory even to God, much more to them through whom 
God was glorified. But observe his forbearance, and unspeakable wisdom. For when he had it in 
his power to adduce, as an instance of those punished, not Pharaoh, but such of the Jews as had 
sinned, and so make his discourse much clearer, and show that where there were the same fathers, 
and the same sins, some perished, and some had mercy shown them, and persuade them not to be 
doubtful-minded, even if some of the Gentiles were saved, while the Jews were perishing; that he 
might not make his discourse irksome, the showing forth of the punishment he draws from the 
foreigner, so that he may not be forced to call them “vessels of wrath.” But those that obtained 
mercy he draws from the people of the Jews. And besides, he also has spoken in a sufficient way 
in God’s behalf, because though He knew very well that the nation was fitting itself as a vessel of 
destruction, still He contributed all on His part, His patience, His long-suffering, and that not merely 
long-suffering, but “much long-suffering;” yet still he was not minded to state it barely against the 
Jews. Whence then are some vessels of wrath, and some of mercy? Of their own free choice. God, 
however, being very good, shows the same kindness to both. For it was not those in a state of 
salvation only to whom He showed mercy, but also Pharaoh, as far as His part went. For of the 
same long-suffering, both they and he had the advantage. And if he was not saved, it was quite 
owing to his own will: since, as for what concerneth God, he had as much done for him as they 
who were saved. Having then given to the question that answer which was furnished by facts, in 
order to give his discourse the advantage of other testimony in its favor, he introduces the prophets 
also making the same declarations aforetime. For Hosea, he says, of old put this in writing, as 
follows: 

Ver. 25. “I will call them My people, which were not My people; and her beloved, which was 
not beloved.” 

Here to prevent their saying, that you are deceiving us here with specious reasoning, he calls 
Hosea to witness, who crieth and saith, “I will call them My people, who were not My people.” 
(Hos. ii. 23.) Who then are the not-people? Plainly, the Gentiles. And who the not-beloved? The 
same again. However, he says, that they shall become at once people, and beloved, and sons of 
God. 
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Ver. 26. “For even they shall be called,” he says, “the children of the living God.” 

But if they should assert that this was said of those of the Jews who believed, even then the 
argument stands. For if with those who after so many benefits were hard-hearted and estranged, 
and had lost their being as a people, so great a change was wrought, what is there to prevent even 
those who were not estranged after being taken to Him, but were originally aliens, from being 
called, and, provided they obey, from being counted worthy of the same blessings? Having then 
done with Hosea, he does not content himself with him only, but also brings Isaiah in after him. 
sounding in harmony with him. 

Ver. 27. “For Esaias,” he says, “crieth concerning Israel.” 

That is, speaks out boldly, and uses no dissimulation. Why then lay a charge against us, when 
they afore declared the same thing with more than trumpet’s loudness? And what does Isaiah cry? 
“Though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall be saved.” 
(Is. x. 22.) 

Do you see that he too does not say that all are to be saved, but that those that are worthy shall? 

IN For I regard not the multitude, he means, nor does a race diffused so far distress me, but those only 

470 do I save that yield themselves worthy of it. And he does not mention the “sand of the sea” without 

a reason, but to remind them of the ancient promise whereof they had made themselves unworthy. 

Why then are you troubled, as though the promise had failed, when all the Prophets show that it is 

not all that are to be saved? Then he mentions the mode of the salvation also. Observe the accuracy 

of the Prophet, and the judgment of the Apostle, what a testimony he has cited, how exceedingly 

apposite! For it not only shows us that those to be saved are some and not all, but also adds the way 

they are to be saved. How then are they to be saved, and how will God count them worthy of the 
benefit? 

Ver. 28. “He will finish the work, and cut it short in righteousness,” he says, “because a short 
work will the Lord make upon the earth.” (Ib. 23, LXX.) 

What he means then is somewhat of this sort. There is no need of fetching a circuit, and of 
trouble, and the vexation of the works of the Law, for the salvation is by a very short way. For such 
is faith, it holds salvation in a few short words. “For if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
(Rom. x. 9.) Now you see what this, “the Lord shall make a short word (LXX. lit.) upon earth,” is. 
And what is indeed wonderful is, that this short word carries with it not salvation only, but also 
righteousness. 

Ver 29. “And as Esaias said before, Except the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we had been 
as Sodoma, and had been made like unto Gomorrha.” (Is. i. 9.) 

Here again he shows another thing, that not even those few were saved from their own resources. 
For they too would have perished, and met with Sodom’s fate, that is, they would have had to 
undergo utter destruction (for they (of Sodom) were also destroyed root and branch, and left not 
even the slightest remnant of themselves,) and they too, he means, would have been like these, 
unless God had used much kindness to them, and had saved them by faith. And this happened also 
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in the case of the visible captivity, the majority having been taken away captive and perished, and 
some few only being saved. 

Ver. 30, 31. “What shall we say then? That the Gentiles, which followed not after righteousness, 
have attained to righteousness, even the righteousness which is by faith. But Israel, which followed 
after the law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of righteousness.” 

Here at last is the clearest answer. For since he had used a proof as well from facts (“‘for they 
are not all Israel that are of Israel’) as from the case of the forefathers Jacob and Esau, and from 
the prophets Hosea and Isaiah, he further gives the most decisive answer, after first adding to the 
perplexity. The points discussed, then, are two; one that the Gentiles attained, and the other that 
they attained it without following after it, that is, without taking pains about it. And again in the 
Jews’ case also there are two difficulties of the same kind; one that Israel attained not, the other 
that, though they took pains, they attained not. Whence also his use of words is more emphatical. 
For he does not say that they had, but that they “attained to righteousness.” For what is especially 
new and unusual is, that they who followed after it attained not, but they which followed not after 
it attained. And he seems to be indulging them by saying, “followed after.” But afterwards he strikes 
the blow home. For since he had a strong answer to give them, he had no fear of making the objection 
a little harsher. Hence he doth not speak of faith either, and the righteousness ensuing thereon, but 
shows that before the faith even, on their own ground they were worsted and condemned. For thou, 
O Jew, he says, hast not found even the righteousness which was by the Law. For thou hast 
transgressed it, and become liable to the curse. But these that came not through the Law, but by 
another road, have found a greater righteousness than this, that, namely, which is of faith. And this 
he had also said before. “For if Abraham was justified by works, he hath whereof to glory, but not 
before God” (Rom. iv.): so showing that the other righteousness was greater than this. Before, then, 
I said that there were two difficulties, but now they have even become three questions: that the 
Gentiles found righteousness, and found it without following after it, and found a greater than that 
of the Law. These same difficulties are again felt in the Jews’ case with an opposite view. That 
Israel did not find, and though he took pains he did not find, and did not find even the less. Having 
then thrust his hearer into perplexity, he proceeds to give a concise answer, and tells him the cause 
of all that is said. When then is the cause? 

Ver. 32. “Because they sought it not by faith, but as it were by the works of the Law.” 

This is the clearest answer in the passage, which if he had said immediately upon starting, he 

BS would not have gained so easy a hearing. But since it is after many perplexities, and preparations, 
471 and demonstrations that he sets it down, and after using countless preparatory steps, he has at last 
made it more intelligible, and also more easily admitted. For this he says is the cause of their 
destruction: “Because it was not by faith, but as it were by the works of the Law,” that they wished 
to be justified. And he does not say, “by works,” but, “‘as it were by the works of the Law,” to show 

that they had not even this righteousness. 

“For they stumbled at that stumbling-stone;” 
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Ver. 33. “As it is written, Behold I lay in Sion a stumbling-stone, and rock of offence: and 
whosoever believeth on Him shall not be ashamed.” 

You see again how it is from faith that the boldness comes, and the gift is universal; since it is 
not of the Jews only that this is said, but also of the whole human race. For every one, he would 
say, whether Jew, or Grecian, or Scythian, or Thracian, or whatsoever else he may be, will, if he 
believes, enjoy the privilege of great boldness. But the wonder in the Prophet is that he foretells 
not only that they should believe, but also that they should not believe. For to stumble is to disbelieve. 
As in the former passage he points out them that perish and them that are saved, where he says, “If 
the number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, the remnant shall be saved. And, If 
the Lord of Sabaoth had not left us a seed, we should have been as Sodoma.” And, “He hath called 
not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles;” so here too he implies that some will believe, and 
some will stumble. But stumbling comes of not taking heed, of gaping after other things. Since 
then they did give heed to the Law, they stumbled on the stone, “And a stone of stumbling and rock 
of offence” he calls it from the character and end of those that believe not. 

Is then the language used made plain to you? or does it still want much in clearness? I think 
indeed that, to those who have been attending, it is easy to get a clear view of it. But if it has slipped 
anybody’s memory, you can meet in private, and learn what it was. And this is why I have continued 
longer upon this explanatory part of the discourse, that I might not be compelled to break off the 
continuity of the context, and so spoil the clearness of the statements. And for this cause too I will 
bring my discourse to a conclusion here, without saying anything to you on the more immediately 
practical points, as I generally do, lest I should make a fresh indistinctness in your memories by 
saying so much. It is time now to come to the proper conclusion, by shutting up the discourse with 
the doxology to the God of all. Let us then both pause, me that am speaking and you that are hearing, 
and offer up glory to Him. For His is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


Homily XVII. 


Rom. X. 1 


“Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for them is, that they might be saved.” 
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He is now going again to rebuke them more vehemently than before.'“*! Wherefore he again 
does away with every suspicion of hatred, and makes a great effort beforehand to correct 
misapprehension. Do not then, he says, mind words or accusations, but observe that it is not in any 

IN hostile spirit that I say this. For it is not likely that the same person should desire their salvation, 
472 and not desire it only, but even pray for it, and yet should also hate them, and feel aversion to them. 
For here he calls his exceeding desire, and the prayer which he makes (evdoxiav), “heart’s desire.” 
For it is not the being freed from punishment only, but that they may also be saved, that he makes 
so great a point of, and prays for. Nor is it from this only, but also from the sequel that he shows 
the goodwill that he hath towards them. For from what is open to him, as far as he can, he forces 
his way, and is contentious to find out some shadow at least of an excuse for them. And he hath 
not the power, being overcome by the nature of the facts. 

Ver. 2. “For I bear them record,” says he, “that they have a zeal of God, but not according to 
knowledge.” 

Ought not this then to be a ground for pardoning and not for accusing them? For if it is not of 
man'** that they are separated, but through zeal, they deserved to be pitied rather than punished. 
But observe how adroitly he favors them in the word, and yet shows their unseasonable obstinacy. 

Ver. 3. “For they being ignorant,” he says, “of God’s righteousness.” 

Again the word would lead to pardon. But the sequel to stronger accusation, and such as does 
away with defence of any kind. 

“And going about,” he says, “to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves 
unto the righteousness of God.” 


1481 In ix. 30-33 Paul had stated that the reason of Israel’s rejection was, that they sought after righteousness not by faith but 
by works, while the Gentiles sought it by faith and attained it. Chap. x. is an illustration and confirmation of this position. Its 
leading idea is, that the Jews could not be justified by works of the law, because a new system, that of faith, had come in with 
Christ and had displaced the old. The argument may be summarized thus: (1) Vv. 1, 2. Conciliatory introduction in which the 
apostle avows his love for his people. (2) Vv. 3, 4. Their method, however, of seeking righteousness by works is an effort to 
obtain a righteousness of their own, which is impossible. Christ has put an end to the system of works and He is himself the only 
means of attaining God’s righteousness. At v. 5 begins the Scriptural argument concerning the two systems of works and faith. 
(3) Vv. 5-10. The principle of the system of works as stated by Moses is, keep the law and you will be saved by it. The principle 
of faith, on the other hand, is, not that of striving to reach something afar off, but of accepting the present truth. It is not struggle 
but acceptance; not attaining by merit, but receiving by grace. (4) Vv. 11-13. The Scriptures emphasize this principle of faith 
as the true principle of salvation, speaking of the assurance which it brings and that to all, regardless of nationality or outward 
condition. (5) Vv. 14, 15. But in order that men may accept this message, preachers must be sent to proclaim the glad tidings. 
(6) Vv. 16-21. This has been done in the case of the Jews. They cannot shelter themselves behind the excuse that they have not 
known God’s message. The scriptures of the Old Testament reveal God and require faith in Him and also intimate the larger 
destination of the gospel for Gentiles as well as Jews.—G.B.S. 


1482 Referring to the expression, “a zeal of God,” see 1 Cor. iii. 3, Gr. 
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And these things he says to show, that it was from a petulancy and love of power that they 
erred, rather than from ignorance, and that not even this righteousness from the deeds of the Law 
did they establish. (Matt. xxi. 38; John. xii. 19, 42.) For saying “going about to establish” is what 
one would do to show this. And in plain words indeed he has not stated this (for he has not said, 
that they fell short of both righteousnesses), but he has given a hint of it in a very judicious manner, 
and with the wisdom so befitting him. For if they are still “going about” to establish that, it is very 
plain that they have not yet established it. If they have not submitted themselves to this, they have 
fallen short of this also. But he calls it their “own righteousness,” either because the Law was no 
longer of force, or because it was one of trouble and toil. But this he calls God’s righteousness, that 
from faith, because it comes entirely from the grace from above, and because men are justified in 
this case, not by labors, but by the gift of God. But they that evermore resisted the Holy Ghost, and 
vexatiously tried to be justified by the Law, came not over to the faith. But as they did not come 
over to the faith, nor receive the righteousness thereupon ensuing, and were not able to be justified 
by the Law either, they were thrown out of all resources. 

Ver. 4. “For Christ is the end of the Law for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 

See the judgment of Paul. For as he had spoken of a righteousness, and a righteousness, lest 
they of the Jews which believed should seem to have the one but be excluded from the other, and 
to be accused of lawlessness (for even these there was no less cause to fear about as being still 
newly come in), and lest Jews should again expect to achieve it, and should say, Though we have 
not at present fulfilled it, yet we certainly will fulfil it, see what ground he takes. He shows that 
there is but one righteousness, and that has its full issue'*® in this, and that he that hath taken to 
himself this, the one by faith, hath fulfilled that also. But he that rejects this, falls short as well of 
that also. For if Christ be “the end of the Law,” he that hath not Christ, even if he seem to have that 
righteousness, hath it not. But he that hath Christ, even though he have not fulfilled the Law aright, 
hath received the whole. For the end of the physician’s art is health. As then he that can make 
whole, even though he hath not the physician’s art, hath everything; but he that knows not how to 
heal, though he seem to be a follower of the art, comes short of everything: so is it in the case of 
the Law and of faith. He that hath this hath the end of that likewise, but he that is without this is 
an alien from both. For what was the object of the Law? To make man righteous. But it had not the 
power, for no one fulfilled it. This then was the end of the Law and to this it looked throughout, 
and for this all its parts were made, its feasts, and commandments, and sacrifices, and all besides, 
that man might be justified. But this end Christ gave a fuller accomplishment of through faith.'*** 


1483 Gr. “is summed up,” dvaxeg~adatobtat. See Ireneus,...31, 32; iii. 21, 9, 10; xxii. 1 Massuet pp. 293, 294 O.T. where he 
says the creation is “recapitulated” in Christ. Also iv. 74, 78, v. 1; iv. 38, 1; 40. 3: v. 1, 2. Mass. pp. 436, 444, 451 O.T. much 
to the same purpose, and v. 29, p. 518 O.T. of the recapitulation or consummation of iniquity in Antichrist; the word is the same. 

1484 By the “end of the law,” the author seems to understand the ability to secure righteousness to men which was the ideal 
aim of the law but which it could not do. While this view is correct enough in itself, it seems not to present the full force of téA0¢ 


vopou which is best taken, with most recent interpreters, (as Meyer, Godet, De Wette, Olshausen, Dwight) to literally the end 
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Be not then afraid, he says, as if transgressing the Law in having come over to the faith. For then 
dost thou transgress it, when for it thou dost not believe Christ. If thou believest in Him, then thou 
hast fulfilled it also, and much more than it commanded. For thou hast received a much greater 
righteousness. Next, since this was an assertion, he again brings proof of it from the Scriptures. 

Ver. 5. “For Moses,” he says, “describeth the righteousness which is of the Law.” 

What he means is this. Moses showeth us the righteousness ensuing from the Law, what sort 
it is of, and whence. What sort is it then of, and what does it consist in? In fulfilling the 
commandments. “He (R.T. the man), that doeth these things,” He says, “shall live by (or in), them.” 
(Lev. xviii. 5.) And there is no other way of becoming righteous in the Law save by fulfilling the 
whole of it. But this has not been possible for any one, and therefore this righteousness has failed 
them. (S1améntwxev). But tell us, Paul, of the other righteousness also, that which is of grace. What 
is that then, and of what does it consist? Hear the words in which he gives a clear sketch of it. For 
after he had refuted'**° the other, he next goes on to this, and says, 

Ver. 6, 7, 8, 9. “But the righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wise, Say not in thine 
heart, Who shall ascend into heaven (that is, to bring Christ down from above): or, Who shall 
descend into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead.) But what saith it? The word 
is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that is, the word of faith which we preach. That 
if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 

To prevent the Jews then from saying, How came they who had not found the lesser righteousness 
to find the greater? he gives a reason there was no answering, that this way was easier than that. 
For that requires the fulfilment of all things (for when thou doest all, then thou shalt live); but the 
righteousness which is of faith doth not say this, but what? 

“If thou confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy heart that God hath raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” Then again that we may not seem to be making it 


contemptible by showing it to be easy and cheap,'**° 


observe how he expands his account of it. For 
he does not come immediately to the words just given, but what does he say? “But the righteousness 
which is of faith saith on this wise; Say not in thine heart, Who shall go up into heaven? (that is, 
to bring Christ down); or, Who shall descend into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ again from 
the dead.”) For as to the virtue manifested in works there is opposed a listlessness, which relaxeth 


our labors,'**’ and it requireth a very wakeful soul not to yield to it: thus, when one is required to 


or termination of the law. Christ puts an end to the law system by fulfilling it. The meaning is well given in Meyer’s paraphrase: 
“For the validity of the law has come to an end in Christ, in order that every believer may be a partaker of righteousness.” —G.B.S. 
1485 He seems to consider the words quoted from Lev. xviii. a sufficient refutation, as the Jews thought to be justified by the 
Law without fulfilling it. See Rom. ii. 
1486 This term is admissible with respect to the method of attainment; but there are two other readings of the passage; one is 
“that the easiness may not seem to make it contemptible and cheap.” 


1487 “sinews” Field, from Catena. 
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believe, there are reasonings which confuse and make havoc of the minds of most men, and it wants 
a soul of some vigor to shake them thoroughly off. And this is just why he brings the same before 
one. And as he did in Abraham’s case, so he does here also. For having there shown that he was 
justified by faith, lest he should seem to have gotten so great a crown by a mere chance, as if it 
were a thing of no account, to extol the nature of faith, he says, “Who against hope believed in 
hope, that he might become the father of many nations. And being not weak in faith, he considered 
his own body now dead, and the deadness of Sarah’s womb. He staggered not at the promise of 
God through unbelief; but was strong in faith, giving glory to God; and being fully persuaded that 
what He had promised He was able also to perform” (Rom. iv. 18-21): so he showed that there is 
need of vigor, and a lofty soul, that takes in things beyond expectation, and stumbles not at 
appearances. This then he does here also, and shows that it requires a wise mind, and a spirit 
heavenly (Gr. heaven-reaching) and great. And he does not say merely, “Say not,” but, “Say not 
in thine heart,” that is, do not so much as think of doubting and saying with thyself, And how can 
this be? You see that this is a chief characteristic of faith, to leave all the consequences'*** of this 
lower world, and so to seek for that which is above nature, and to cast out the feebleness of 
calculation, and so to accept everything from the Power of God. The Jews, however, did not merely 
assert this, but that it was not possible to be justified by faith. But himself turns even what had 
taken place to another account, that having shown the thing to be so great, that even after it had 
taken place it required faith, he might seem with good reason to bestow a crown on these: and he 
uses the words which are found in the Old Testament, being always at pains to keep quite clear of 
IN the charges of love of novelties, and of opposition to it. For this, which he here says of faith, Moses 
474 says to them of the commandment,'*” so showing that they had enjoyed at God’s hand a great 
benefit. For there is no need to say, he means, that one must go up to heaven, or cross a great sea, 
and then receive the commandments, but things so great and grand hath God made of easy access 
to us. And what meaneth the phrase, “The Word is nigh thee?” That is, It is easy. For in thy mind 
and in thy tongue is thy salvation. There is no long journey to go, no seas to sail over, no mountains 
to pass, to get saved. But if you be not minded to cross so much as the threshold, you may even 
while you sit at home be saved. For “in thy mouth and in thy heart” is the source of salvation. And 
then on another score also he makes the word of faith easy, and says, that “God raised Him from 
the dead.” For just reflect upon the worthiness of the Worker, and you will no longer see any 
difficulty in the thing. That He is Lord then, is plain from the resurrection. And this he said at the 
beginning even of the Epistle. “Which was declared to be the Son of God with power ... by the 
resurrection from the dead.” (Rom. i. 4.) But that the resurrection is easy too, has been shown even 
to those who are very unbelieving, from the might of the Worker of it. Since then the righteousness 
is greater, and light and easy to receive, is it not a sign of the utmost contentiousness to leave what 


1488 TaoaV aKoAovPiav, i.e. the common order of cause and effect. 
1489 St. Augustin Quest. in Deut. lib. v. q. 54, discusses this passage and its application, and considers it to refer to the spiritual 


meaning of the Law. 
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is light and easy, and set about impossibilities? For they could not say that it was a thing they 
declined as burdensome. See then how he deprives them of all excuse. For what do they deserve 
to have said in their defence, who choose what is burdensome and impracticable, and pass by what 
is light, and able to save them, and to give them those things which the Law could not give? All 
this can come only from a contentious spirit, which is in a state of rebellion against God. For the 
Law is galling (EnayO1¢), but grace is easy. The Law, though they dispute never so much, does not 
save; Grace yieldeth the righteousness resulting from itself, and that from the Law likewise. What 
plea then is to rescue them, since they are disposed to be contentious against this, but cling to that 
to no purpose whatever? Then, since he had made a strong assertion, he again confirms it from the 
Scripture. '4°° 

Ver. 11-13. “For the Scripture saith,” he proceeds, “Whosoever believeth on Him, shall not be 
ashamed. For there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek; for the same Lord over all is 
rich unto all that call upon Him. For whosoever shall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” 

You see how he produces witnesses, whether to the faith, or to the confession of it. For the 
words, “Every one that believeth,” point out the faith. But the words, “Whosoever shall call upon,” 
set forth confession. Then again to proclaim the universality of the grace, and to lay their boasting 
low, what he had before demonstrated at length, he here briefly recalls to their memory, showing 
again that there is no difference between the Jew and the uncircumcised. “For there is,” he says, 
“no difference between the Jew and the Greek.” And what he had said about the Father, when he 
was arguing this point, that he says here about the Son. For as before he said in asserting this, “Is 
He the God of the Jews only? Is He not of the Gentiles also? Yes, of the Gentiles also: seeing it is 
one God” (Rom. iii. 29, 30):—So he says here also, “For the same Lord over all is rich unto all 
(and upon all).” (Rom. iii. 22.) You see how he sets Him forth as exceedingly desiring our salvation, 
since He even reckons this to be riches to Himself; so that they are not even now to despair, or 
fancy that, provided they would repent, they were unpardonable. For He who considereth it as 
riches'**' to Himself to save us, will not cease to be rich. Since even this is riches, the fact of the 
gift being shed forth unto all. For since what distresseth him the most was, that they, who were in 


1490 The following analysis of Paul’s meaning in vv. 6-10 may be useful in connection with the exposition of Chrys. The 
apostle quotes Deut. xxx. 11-14 in which God assures the people that his commandments are not beyond their power to obey. 
He brings truth and duty near to them. These expressions are typical of the principles of the Christian faith. No striving, journeying 
or climbing are needful to reach Christ and his truth and law. Christian truth and duty are brought near in the apostolic message. 
After this presentation of the faith-idea in Old Testament language, which all might not grasp, he presents the message of the 
gospel in vv. 9, 10 in unmistakable terms. It includes two points, (1) confession, (2) faith, and the object of both is stated. It is 
Christ. Confess Christ; believe heartily in his resurrection (which would carry belief in all the essential facts of his life and person 
with itself). And then, reversing the order, and throwing xapdia and otdpatt into special prominence, he repeats the assurance 
that faith and confession conduct to the true goal—eic dixatoobvnv—eic owtnptav (10).—G.B.S. 


91 Hooker, v. 23, “The higher any cause is, the more it coveteth to impart virtue unto things beneath it.” 
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the enjoyment of a prerogative over the whole world, should now by the faith be degraded from 
these thrones, and be no wit better off than others, he brings the Prophets in constantly as foretelling, 
that they would have equal honor with them. “For whosoever,” he says, “believeth on Him shall 
not be ashamed” (Is. xxviii. 16); and, “Whosoever shall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be 
BS saved.” (Joel 11. 32.) And the “whosoever” is put in all cases, that they might not say aught in reply. 
475 But there is nothing worse than vainglory. For it was this, this most especially, which proved their 
ruin. Whence Christ also said to them, “How can ye believe, which receive glory one of another, 
and seek not the glory which cometh of God only?” (John v. 44.) This, with ruin, exposes men also 
to much ridicule and before the punishment in the other world involves them in ills unnumbered 
in this. And if it seem good, that you may learn this clearly, leaving for the present the heavens 
which that puts us out of, and the hell which it thrusts us into, let us investigate the whole matter 
as here before us. What then can be more wasteful than this? what more disgraceful, or more 
offensive? For that this disorder is a wasteful one is plain from the people who spend to no purpose 
whatsoever on theatres, horse-races, and other such irrelevant expenditures: from those that build 
the fine and expensive houses, and fit up everything in a useless style of extravagance, on which I 
must not enter in this discourse. But that a person diseased in this way must needs be extravagant, 
and expensive, and rapacious, and covetous, anybody can see. For that he may have food to give 
the brute, he thrusteth his hand into the substance of others. And why do I talk of substance? It is 
not money only but souls also that this fire devoureth, and it worketh not death here only, but also 
hereafter. For vanity is the mother of hell, and greatly kindleth that fire, and the venomous worm. 
One may see that it hath power even over the dead. And what can be worse than this? For the other 
passions are put an end to by death, but this even after death shows its force, and strives to display 
its nature even in the dead corpse. For when men give orders on their death-bed to raise to them 
fine monuments, which will waste all their substance, and take pains to lay out beforehand a vast 
extravagance in their funeral, and in their lifetime insult the poor that come to them for a penny 
and a single loaf, but when they are dead give a rich banquet to the worm, why seek any more 
exorbitant thraldom to the disease? From this mischief also irregular loves are conceived. For there 
are many whom it is not the beauty of the appearance, nor the desire of lying with her, but the wish 
to boast that “I have made conquest of such an one,” hath even drawn into adultery. And why need 
I mention the other mischiefs that spring of this? For I had rather be long (3 mss. d51nveKadc) the 
slave of ten thousand savages, than of vanity once. For even they do not put such commands upon 
their captives, as this vice lays upon its votaries. Because it says, Be thou every one’s slave, be he 
nobler or be he lower than thyself. Despise thy soul, neglect virtue, laugh at freedom, immolate 
thy salvation, and if thou doest any good thing, do it not to please God, but to display it to the many, 
that for these things thou mayest even lose thy crown. And if thou give alms, or if thou fast, undergo 
the pains, but take care to lose the gain. What can be more cruel than these commands? Hence 
grudging beareth sway, hence haughtiness, hence covetousness, the mother of evils. For the swarm 
of domestics, and the black servants liveried in gold, and the hangers on, and the flatterers, and the 
silver-tinselled chariots, and the other absurdities greater than these, are not had for any pleasure’ s 
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sake or necessity, but for mere vanity. Yes, one will say, but that this affliction is an evil, anybody 
can see; but how we are to keep quite clear of it, this is what you should tell us. Well then, in the 
first place, if you persuade yourself that this disorder is a baneful one, you will have made a very 
good beginning towards correcting it. For when a man is sick, he speedily sends for the physician, 
if he be first made acquainted with the fact that he is sick. But if thou seekest for another way 
besides to escape from hence, look to God continually, and be content with glory from Him; and 
if thou find the passion tickling thee, and stirring thee to tell thy well-doings to thy fellow-servants, 
bethink thyself next, that after telling them thou gainest nothing. Quench the absurd desire, and say 
to thy soul, Lo, thou hast been so long big with thy own well-doings to tell them, and thou hast not 
had the courage to keep them to thyself, but hast blabbed them out to all. What good then hast thou 
gotten from this? None at all, but loss to the utmost, and avoidance of all that had been gathered 
together with much labor. And besides this, consider another thing also, which is, that most men’s 
opinion is perverted, and not perverted only, but that it withers away so soon. 

For supposing they do admire you for the time, when the occasion has gone by they will have 
forgotten it all, and have taken away from thee the crown God had given, and have been unable to 
secure to thee that from themselves. And yet if this were abiding, it were a most miserable thing 
to exchange that for this. But when even this hath gone, what defence shall we be able to make for 
betraying the abiding one for the sake of the unabiding one, for losing such blessings for the sake 
of credit with a few? And indeed even if they who praise were numerous, even for this they were 

IN to be pitied, and the more so the more numerous those who do it. But if thou art surprised at what 
476 I have said, hear Christ giving His sentence in this way, “Woe unto you, when all men speak well 
of you.” (Luke vi. 26.) And so indeed it should seem. For if in every art you look to the workmen 
(Snptoupyous) in it to be judges of it, how come you to trust the proving of virtue to the many, and 

not most of all to Him Who knoweth it more surely then any, and is best able to applaud” and to 
crown it? This saying then, let us inscribe both on our walls and our doors and our mind, and let 

us keep constantly saying to ourselves, “Woe unto us, when all men speak well of us.” For even 

they that so speak slander one afterward as a vain person, and fond of honor, and covetous of their 

good word. But God doeth not so. But when He seeth thee coveting the glory that cometh of Him, 

then He will praise thee most, and respect (Qavudoetai om. in most mss.) thee, and proclaim thee 
conqueror. Not so man; but, when he finds thee slavish instead of free, by gratifying thee often by 

bare words with false praise, he snatches from thee thy true meed, and makes thee more of a menial 

than a purchased slave. For those last men get to obey them after their orders, but thou even without 
orders makest thyself a slave. For thou dost not even wait to hear something from them, but if thou 
merely knowest wherein thou mayest gratify them, even without their command thou doest all. 
What hell then should we not deserve, for giving the wicked pleasure, and courting their service 
before they give orders, while we will not hearken to God, even when He every day commands 

and exhorts us? And yet if thou art covetous of glory and praise, avoid the praise that cometh of 
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men, and then thou wilt attain to glory. Turn aside from fair speeches, and then thou wilt obtain 
praises without number both from God and from men. For there is no one we are used to give so 
much glory to, as the man who looks down upon glory, or to praise and respect so much as the man 
who thinks scorn of getting respected and praised. And if we do so, much more will the God of the 
universe. And when He glorifieth thee and praiseth thee, what man can be more justly pronounced 
blessed? For there is not a greater difference between glory and disgrace, than between the glory 
from above and that of men. Or rather, there is a much greater, aye an infinite difference. For if 
this, even when it does not get put beside any other, is but a base and uncomely one, when we come 
to scrutinize it by the other’s side, just consider how great its baseness will be found to be! For as 
a prostitute stands at her place’? and lets herself out to any one, so are they that be slaves of vanity. 
Or rather, these be more base than she. For that sort of women do in many instances treat those 
enamoured of them with scorn. But you prostitute yourself to everybody, whether runaway slaves, 
or thieves, or cut-purses (for it is of these and such as these that the play-houses that applaud you 
consist), and those whom as individuals you hold to be nothing worth, when in a body, you honor 
more than your own salvation and show yourself less worthy of honor than any of them. For how 
can you be else than less worthy, when you stand in need of the good word of others, and fancy 
that you have not enough by yourself, unless you receive the glory that cometh of others? Do you 
not perceive, pray, beside what I have said, that as you are an object of notice, and known to every 
body, if you should commit a fault, you will have accusers unnumbered; but if unknown, you will 
remain in security? Yes, a man may say, but then if I do well I shall have admirers unnumbered. 
Now the fearful thing is, that it is not only when you sin, but even when you do aright, that the 
disorder of vanity does you mischief, in the former case subverting thousands, in the present 
bereaving thee entirely of thy reward. It is then a sad thing, and replete with disgrace of every kind, 
to be in love with glory even in civil matters. But when even in spiritual you are in the same plight 
what excuse is there left remaining for you, when you are not minded to yield God even as much 
honor as you have yourself from your servants? For even the slave “looketh to the eyes of his 
master” (Ps. cxxiii. 2), and the hireling to his employer, who is to pay him wages, and the disciple 
to his master. But you do just the contrary. Having left the God that hired thee, even thy Master, 
thou lookest to thy fellow-servants; and this knowing that God remembers thy well-doings even 
after this life, but man only for the present. And when thou hast spectators assembled in Heaven, 
thou art gathering together spectators upon earth. And where the wrestler struggles, there he would 
be honored; but thou, while thy wrestling is above, art anxious to gain thee a crown below. And 
what can be worse than madness like this? But let us look, if it seem proper, at the crowns also. 
For one is formed by haughtiness, and a second by grudging against another, and a third by 
IN dissimulation and flattery, another again by wealth, and another by servile obsequiousness. And 
477 like as children at their childish play put crowns of grass upon one another, and many a time laugh 
at him that is crowned behind his back; thus now also they that pass their praises upon thee, many 
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a time joke by themselves at their putting the grass upon us. And would it were grass only! But 
now the crown is laden with much mischief, and ruins all our well-doings. Taking then the vileness 
of it into consideration, flee from the damage entailed. For how many would you have to praise 
you? A hundred? or twice, or thrice, or four times as many? Or rather, if you please, put them at 
ten times or twenty times as many, and let there be two or four thousand, or if you will, even ten 
thousand to applaud you. Still these be no better than so many daws cawing from above. Or rather 
taking the assemblage of the angels into consideration, these will seem more vile than even worms, 
and their good word of not so much solidity as a cobweb, or a smoke, or a dream. 

Hear then how Paul, who saw through these things thoroughly, is so far from seeking after 
them, that he even deprecates them, in the words, “But God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of Christ.” (Gal. vi. 14.) This glory then be thou also emulous of, that thou mayest not provoke 
the Master, because in so doing thou art insulting God, and not thyself alone. For if thou even wert 
a painter, and hadst some pupil, and he were to omit showing thee his practice of the art, but set 
forth his painting publicly just to any body that chanted to observe it, thou wouldest not take it 
quietly. But if this even with thy fellow-servants were an insult, how much more with the Master! 
But if you have a mind to learn on other grounds to feel scorn for the thing, be of a lofty mind, 
laugh at appearances, increase thy love of real glory, be filled with a spiritual temper, say to thy 
soul as Paul did, “Knowest thou not that we shall judge angels?” (1 Cor. vi. 3) and having by this 
roused it up, go on to rebuke it, and say, Thou that judgest the angels, wilt thou let thyself be judged 
of off-scourings, and be praised with dancers, and mimics, and gladiators, and horse-drivers? For 
these men do follow after applause of this sort. But do thou poise thy wing high above the din of 
these, and emulate that citizen of the wilderness, John, and learn how he was above regarding the 
multitude, and did not turn him to look at flatterers, but when he saw all the dwellers in Palestine 
poured forth about him, and wondering, and astonished at him, he was not puffed up with such 
honor as this, but rose up against them, and discoursing to his great concourse as if to one youth, 
he thus rebuked them and said, “Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers!” (Matt. ii. 7.) Yet it was for 
him that they had run together, and left the cities, in order to see that holy personage, and still none 
of these things unnerved him. For he was far above glory, and free from all vanity. So also Stephen, 
when he saw the same people again, not honoring him, but mad upon him, and gnashing their teeth, 
being lifted above their wrath, said, “Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart.” (Acts vii. 51.) 
Thus also Elias, when those armies were present, and the king, and all the people, said, “How long 
halt ye upon both your hips?” (1 Kings xvii. 21, LXX. true sense of “halt.”) But we flatter all, 
court all, with this servile obsequiousness buying their honor. Wherefore all things are turned upside 
down, and for this favor'*™ the business of Christianity is betrayed, and everything neglected for 
the opinion of the generality. Let us then banish this passion, and then we shall have a right notion 
of liberty, and of the haven, and the calm. For the vain man is ever like persons in a storm, trembling, 


144 éFeméoouev Kai added after xdpitoc in 2 mss. and in Ben from mss. “we have fallen from this grace, and the business of 
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and fearing, and serving a thousand masters. But he that is clear of this thraldom, is like men in 
havens, enjoying a liberty untainted. Not so that person, but as many acquaintances as he has, so 
many masters has he, and he is forced to be a slave to all of them. How then are we to get free from 
this hard bondage? It is by growing enamoured of another glory, which is really glory. For as with 
those that are enamoured of persons, the sight of some handsomer one doth by its being seen take 
them off from the first: so with those that court the glory which cometh from us men, the glory 
from heaven, if it gleameth on them, has power to lead them off from this. Let us then look to this, 
and become thoroughly acquainted with it, that by feeling admiration of its beauty, we may shun 
the hideousness of the other, and have the benefit of much pleasure by enjoying this continually. 
Which may we all attain to by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


Rom. X. 14, 15 


478 


Homily XVIIL. 


“How then shall they call on Him in Whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe in 
Him of Whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall 
they preach except they be sent? as it is written.” 


Here again he takes from them all excuse. For since he had said, “I bear them record that they 
have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge,” and that “being ignorant of God’s 
righteousness, they submitted not themselves” to it: he next shows, that for this ignorance itself 
they were punishable before God. This he does not say indeed so, but he makes it good by carrying 
on his discourse in the way of question, and so convicting them more clearly, by framing the whole 
passage out of objections and answers. But look further back. The Prophet, saith he, said, “Whosoever 
shall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be saved.” Now somebody might say perhaps, “But how 
could they call upon Him Whom they had not believed? Then there is a question from him after 
the objection; And why did they not believe? Then an objection again. A person certainly may say, 
And how could they believe, since they had not heard? Yet hear they did, he implies. Then another 
objection again. “And how could they hear without a preacher?” Then an answer again. Yet preach 
they did, and there were many sent forth for this very purpose. And whence does it appear that 
these are those persons sent? Then he brings the prophet in next, who says, “How beautiful are the 
feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things!” (Is. iii. 7.) 
You see how by the kind of preaching he points out the preachers. For there was nothing else that 
these men went about telling everywhere, but those unspeakable good things, and the peace made 
by God with men. And so by disbelieving, it is not we, he implies, whom you disbelieve, but Isaiah 
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the prophet, who spake many years ago, that we were to be sent, and to preach, and to say what we 
do say. If the being saved, then, came of calling upon Him, and calling upon Him from believing, 
and believing from hearing, and hearing from preaching, and preaching from being sent, and if 
they were sent, and did preach, and the prophet went round with them to point them out, and 
proclaim them, and say that these were they whom they showed of so many ages ago, whose feet 
even they praised because of the matter of their preaching; then it is quite clear that the not believing 
was their own fault only. And that because God’s part had been fulfilled completely.'*”° 

Ver. 16, 17. “But they have not all obeyed the Gospel. For Esaias saith, Lord, who hath believed 
our report? So then faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” (ib. liti. 1.) 

Since they pressed him with another objection again to this effect, that if these were the persons 
sent upon the mission by God, all ought to have hearkened to them: observe Paul’s judgment, and 
see how he shows that this very thing which made the confusion, did in fact do away with confusion 
and embarrassment. What offends you, O Jew, he would say, after so great and abundant evidence, 
and demonstration of the points? that all did not submit to the Gospel? Why this very thing, when 
taken along with the others, is of force to certify thee of the truth of my statements, even in that 

IN some do not believe. For this too the prophet foretold. Notice his unspeakable wisdom too; how 
479 he shows more than they were looking for, or expected him to have to say in reply. For what is it 
that you say? he means. Is it that all have not believed the Gospel? Well! Isaiah foretold this too 

from of old. Or rather, not this only, but even much more than this. For the complaint you make is 

Why did not all believe? But Isaiah goes further than this. For what is it he says? “Lord, who hath 
believed our report?” Then since he had rid himself of this embarrassment. by making the Prophet 


1495 Vv. 14, 15 state a threefold objection to Paul’s doctrine of the Jews’ responsibility. Vv. 16—21 are the reply to this objection. 
Paul takes up three points which are summarized in the objections. (1) Shall the fact that they have not believed constitute any 
excuse? (16, 17). The apostle answers that the real fact is that the message of faith and of the Messianic salvation has been 
proclaimed to the Jews and a large part of them have rejected and disobeyed it. They must therefore have heard, for disobedience, 
on the one hand, and faith, on the other, depends upon hearing the message and hearing it depends upon God having spoken it. 
(2) Then comes the prior question concerning the hearing on which disobedience or hearing is dependent (18). Certainly they 
have heard, answers Paul, for we might apply to God’s message the words of the Psalm (xix. 5) which describe the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, so plain and wide-spread have been God’s messages concerning Christ and the principles on which his 
Gospel is based. (3) Since Israel has heard, does it not follow that they knew and are therefore inexcusable? (19). Yes. The Jews 
complain that God’s promise has failed; that He has not preserved to them their promised prerogatives. Hence it is excusable 
for them to fall away from confidence in Him, etc. The apostle answers that this is an entire misunderstanding of their own 
providential history. The coming of the Gentiles into the kingdom of God was already foreshadowed in the Old Testament, e.g. 
Moses (Deut. xxxii. 21) speaks of Israel being made jealous and angry by a “no-people’”—“a foolish nation” (heathen). And 
again, Isaiah (Ixv. 1, 2) uses very bold words which the apostle applies to the relation of Jews and Gentiles. The three points 
placed in close relation are: (1) Israel has heard and (2) hence knows, and (3) is blameworthy for the rejection of the 
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a bulwark against them, he again keeps to the line he was before upon. For as he had said that they 
must call upon Him, but that they who call must believe, and they who believe must hear first, but 
they who are to hear must have preachers, and the preachers be sent, and as he had shown that they 
were sent, and had preached; as he is going to bring in another objection again, taking occasion 
first of another quotation from the Prophet, by which he had met the objection a little back, he thus 
interweaves it, and connects it with what went before. For since he had produced the Prophet as 
saying, “Lord, who hath believed our report” (cKor{)? he happily seizes on the quotation, as proving 
what he says, “So then faith cometh by hearing” (dkorjc). And this he makes not a mere naked 
statement. But as the Jews were forever seeking a sign, and the sight of the Resurrection, and were 
gaping after the thing much; he says, Yet the Prophet promised no such thing, but that it was by 
hearing that we were to believe. Hence he makes this good first, and says, “so then faith cometh 
by hearing.” And then since this seemed a mean thing to say, see how he elevates it. For he says, 
I was not speaking of mere hearing, nor of the need of hearing men’s words and believing them, 
but I mean a great sort of hearing. For the hearing is “by the word of God.” They were not speaking 
their own, but they were telling what they learnt from God. And this is a higher thing than miracles. 
For we are equally bound to believe and to obey God, whether speaking or working miracles.'*”° 
Since both works and miracles come of His words. For both the heaven and everything else was 
established in this way. (Ps. xxxili. 6-8.) After showing then that we ought to believe the prophets, 
who always speak God’s words, and not to look after anything more, he proceeds next to the 
objection I mentioned, and says, 

Ver. 18. “But I say, Have they not heard?” 

What, he means, if the preachers were sent, and did preach what they were bid, and these did 
not hear? Then comes a most perfect reply to the objection. 

“Yes, verily, their sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world.”'*”’ 


1496 Four mss. The believing and obeying God equally when He speaks and when He works wonders. 
1497 Ps. xix. 4(V and LXX. xviii). The mystical interpretation of this Psalm here indicated, is acknowledged by the Church in 


using it on Christmas day. An ancient Latin hymn has this paraphrase on a part of it: 


From Chastity, His Palace bright, 

Forth came the Bridegroom decked with light, 
Giant! God and Man in one! 

Glad His glorious race to run. 

From the Eternal Father sent 

Back to Him His circuit bent, 

Down to hell His path descends, 


At the throne of God it ends. 


Origen on this passage (t. iv. p. 627), and St. Augustin on the Psalm, enlarge upon its Christian interpretation. 
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What do you say? he means. They have not heard? Why the whole world, and the ends of the 
earth, have heard. And have you, amongst whom the heralds abode such a long time, and of whose 
land they were, not heard? Now can this ever be? Sure if the ends of the world heard, much more 
must you. Then again another objection. 

Ver. 19. “But I say, Did not Israel know?” 

For what if they heard, he means, but did not know what was said, nor understand that these 
were the persons sent? Are they not to be forgiven for their ignorance? By no means. For Isaiah 
had described their character in the words, “How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 
Gospel of peace.” (Is. lii. 7.) And before him the Lawgiver himself. Hence he proceeds. 

“First Moses saith, I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are no people, and by a foolish 
nation I will anger you.” (Deut. xxxii. 21.) 

And so they ought even from him to have been able to distinguish the preachers, not from the 
fact of these disbelieving only, not from the fact of their preaching peace, not from the fact of their 
bringing the glad tidings of those good things, not from the word being sown in every part of the 
world, but from the very fact of their seeing their inferiors, those of the Gentiles, in greater honor. 
For what they had never heard, nor their forefathers, that wisdom did these'*** on a sudden embrace 


(EpAoodqgouv). And this was a mark of such intense honor, as should gall them, and lead them to 

jealousy, and to recollection of the prophecy of Moses, which said, “I will provoke you to jealousy 

iN by them that are no people.” For it was not the greatness of the honor alone that was enough to 

480 throw them upon jealousy, but the fact too that a nation had come to enjoy these things which was 

of so little account that it could hardly be considered a nation at all. “For I will provoke you to 

jealousy, by them which are no nation, and by a foolish nation will I anger you.” For what more 

foolish than the Greeks (Heathen, see pp. 373, 377)? or what of less account? See how by every 

means God had given from of old indications and clear signs of these times, in order to remove 

their blindness. For it was not any little corner in which the thing was done, but in land, and in sea, 

and in every quarter of the globe. And they saw those in the enjoyment of countless blessings now, 

who had formerly been objects of their contempt. One should consider then that this is that people 

of which Moses said, “I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are no people, and by a foolish 

nation will I anger you.” Was it Moses only then that said this? No, for Isaiah also after Him saith 

so. And this is why Paul said, “‘First Moses,” to show that a second will come who says the same 
things in a clearer and plainer way. As then he says above, that Esaias crieth, so too here. 

Ver. 20. “But Esaias is very bold, and saith.” 

Now what he means is something of this kind. He put a violence on himself, and was ambitious 
to speak, not some thing veiled over, but to set things even naked before your eyes, and choosing 
rather to run (Origen in loc.) into dangers from being plain spoken, than by looking to his own 
safety, to leave you any shelter for your impenetrableness; although it was not the manner of 
prophecy to say this so clearly; but still to stop your mouths most completely, he tells the whole 


1498 “They” “their” i.e. the Jews: “these” i.e. the Gentiles. 
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beforehand clearly and distinctly. The whole! what whole? Why your being cast out, and also their 
being brought in; speaking as follows, “I was found of them that sought Me not, I was made manifest 
of them that asked not after Me.” (Is. Ixv. 1.) Who then are they that sought not? who they that 
asked not after Him? Clearly not the Jews, but they of the Gentiles, who hitherto had not known 
Him. As then Moses gave their characteristic mark in the words, “no people” and “a foolish nation,” 
so here also he takes the same ground to point them out from, viz. their extreme ignorance. And 
this was a very great blame to attach to the Jews, that they who sought Him not found Him, and 
they who sought Him lost Him. 

Ver. 21. “But unto Israel He saith, All the day long have I stretched forth My hands unto a 
disobedient and gainsaying people.” (Is. Ixv. 2.) 

Observe now that difficulty, which so many make a subject of question, is discovered laid up 
from of old in the words of the Prophet, and with a clear solution to it too. And what is this? You 
heard Paul say before. “What shall we say then? That the Gentiles which followed not after 
righteousness have attained unto righteousness. But Israel which followed after the law of 
righteousness hath not attained to the law of righteousness.” (Rom. ix. 30, 31.) This Esaias also 
says here. For to say, “I was found of them that sought me not, I was made manifest unto them 
which asked not after me,” is the same with saying, “that the Gentiles which followed not after 
righteousness have attained unto righteousness.” Then to show that what was happening was not 
of God’s grace only, but also of the temper of those who came to Him, as also the casting off of 
the others came of the disputatiousness of those who disobeyed, hear what he proceeds with. “But 
to Israel He saith, All the day long have I stretched forth My hands to a disobedient and gainsaying 
people;” here meaning by the day the whole period of the former dispensation. But the stretching 
out of the hands, means calling and drawing'*” them to Him, and inviting them. Then to show that 
the fault was all their own, he says “to a disobedient and gainsaying people.” You see what a great 
charge this is against them! For they did not obey Him even when He invited them, but they gainsaid 
Him, and that when they saw Him doing so, not once or twice or thrice, but the whole period. But 
others who had never known Him, had the power to draw Him to them. Not that he says they 
themselves had the power to do it, but to take away lofty imaginings even from those of the Gentiles, 
and to show that it was His grace that wrought the whole, He says, I was made manifest, and I was 
found. It may be said, Were they then void of everything? By no means, for the taking of the things 
found, and the getting a knowledge of what was manifested to them, was what they contributed 
themselves.'*” Then to prevent these saying, But why wast Thou not made manifest to us also? he 


1499 This of course does not exclude the other interpretation of J. Martyr. Apol. i. 35. p. 27 O.T. Tryph. 97, p. 193 O.T. and 
others. See, on the contrary, St. John xii. 32, also St. Cyr. Hier. Cat. xiii. 27, and note, p. 157 O.T. add St. Cyprian, Test. ii. 20, 
p. 56, O.T. and note. 


1500 As in Cornelius’ case. See p. 379, and context. 
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sets down what is more than this, that I not only was made manifest, but I even continue with My 
hands stretched out, inviting them, and displaying all the concern of an affectionate father, and a 
mother that is set on her child. See how he has brought us a most lucid answer to all the difficulties 
before raised, by showing that it was from their own temper that ruin had befallen them, and that 
they are wholly undeserving of pardon. For though they had both heard and understood what was 
said, still not even then were they minded to come to Him. And what is far more, He did not cause 
them to hear these things and to understand them only, but a thing which hath more force to rouse 
them up and draw them to Him, when they were disobedient and gain-saying, He added to the 
others. Now what is this? It is His exasperating them, and making them jealous. For ye know the 
domineering might of the passion, and how great the power is which jealousy is naturally possessed 
of for bringing all disputatiousness to an end, and rousing those who have grown remiss. And why 
need one say this of man when in brutes without reason, and children before they are of full age, 
the power it shows is so great? For a child often will not submit to its father when it is called, but 
continues obstinate. But when another child has notice taken of it, then it even though not called 
comes to its father’s bosom, and what calling could not do, provoking to jealousy will. This then 
God also did. For He not only called and stretched out His hands, but stirred up in them the feeling 
of jealousy also, by bringing those far inferior to them (a thing which makes men excessively 
jealous) not into their good things, but (what was a much stronger step, and makes the feeling even 
more domineering,) into much greater good things, and of greater necessity than theirs, and such 
as they had never even fancied in a dream. But still they did not submit. What pardon then do they 
deserve who exhibit such excessive obstinacy? None. Yet this he does not say himself, but leaves 
it to the consciences of his hearers, to gather it from the conclusion of what he had stated, and again 
also confirms it by what he goes on to in his usual wisdom. And this he did also above, by introducing 
objections both in the case of the Law (see on Rom. vii. 7, pp. 420, I) and of the people, which 
presented an accusation beyond the true one; and then in the answer, which was to overthrow this, 
yielding as much as he pleased, and as the case allowed, so as to make what he was saying not 
unwelcome. And this he doth here, writing as follows: 

Chap. xi. ver. 1. “I say then, Hath God cast away His people whom He foreknew? God forbid.”"! 

And he introduces the form a person would use in doubt, as though taking occasion from what 
had been said, and after making this alarming statement, by the denial of it he causes the sequel to 
be allowed with readiness; and what by all the former arguments he had been laboring to show that 
he makes good here also. What then is this? That even if there be but a few saved, the promise yet 
stands good. This is why he does not merely say “people,” but “people which He foreknew.” Then 


1501 The central thought of chap. xi. is that Israel’s rejection is not forever; the nation is to be restored. The order of thought 
is as follows: (1) The rejection is partial. The Scriptures furnish analogous examples of partial falls and rejections of the nation, 
1-10. (2) The fall of Israel is temporary. Some branches were cut off because of unbelief and Gentile branches inserted in their 
place, but the natural branches shall yet be restored, 11-24. (3) Reflections upon the wise and gracious purposes of God in all 


these dispensations, 25-36.—G.B.S. 
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proceeding with the proof that the “people” were not cast off, “For I also am an Israelite, of the 
seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin.” 

I, he says, the instructor, the preacher. Now since this seemed contrary to what was said before 
in the words, “Who hath believed our report?” and, “All the day long have I stretched forth My 
hands to a disobedient and gainsaying people;” and, “I will provoke you to jealousy by them which 
are no people;” he was not satisfied with the deprecation, nor with having said, “God forbid,” but 
makes it good by taking it up again and saying, “God hath not cast away His people.” But this is 
not a confirmation, men may say, but an assertion. Observe then the confirmation, both the first, 
and that which follows it. For the first is that he was himself of that race. But He would not, if on 
the point of casting them off, have chosen from them him to whom He entrusted all the preaching, 
and the affairs of the world, and all mysteries, and the whole economy. This then is one proof, but 
the next, after it, is his saying, that “people whom He foreknew,” that is, who He knew clearly were 
suited to it, and would receive the faith. (Pococke on Hos. p. 23. See Acts ii. 41; iv. 4; xxi. 20.) For 
three, five, even ten thousand were believers from among them. And so to prevent any from saying, 
Art thou the people, then? And because thou hast been called, hath the nation been called? he 
proceeds. 

Ver. 2. “He hath not cast off His people, whom He foreknew.” 

As though he said, I have with me three, five, or ten thousand. What then? has the people come 

NN to be'*” three, five, or ten thousand? that seed that compared with the stars of heaven for multitude, 
482 or the sand of the sea? Is this the way you deceive us and put a cheat upon us, by making the whole 
people thyself and the few that are with thee; and didst thou inflate us with idle hopes, and say that 
the promise has been fulfilled, when all are lost, and the salvation comes down to a few? This is 
all bombast and vanity! we cannot away with such sophistry as this! Now, that they may not say 
this, see how in the sequel he proceeds to the answer, not giving the objection indeed, but before 

it grounding the answer to it upon ancient history. What then is the answer? 

Ver. 2—5. “Wot ye not,” he says, “what the Scripture saith of Elias? how he (so most; mss. Sav. 
who) maketh intercession to God against Israel, saying, Lord, they have killed Thy prophets, and 
digged down Thine altars; and I am left alone, and they seek my life. But what saith the answer of 
God unto him? I have reserved to Myself seven thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to 
the image of Baal. Even so then at this present time also, there is a remnant according to the election 
of grace.” 

What he means is nearly this. “God hath not cast off His people.” For had He done so, He would 
have admitted none of them. But if He did admit some, He hath not cast them off. Still it is said, if 
He had not cast off, He would have admitted all. This does not follow; since in Elijah’s time the 
part to be saved had come down to “seven thousand:” and now also there are probably many that 
believe. But if you do not know who they are, this is no wonder, for that prophet, who was so great 


1502 Field with one ms. reads “What then? Is this the people? is that seed come to be 3, 5, or 10,000?” and mentions with 


approval the reading of the Catena “What then? are the people come down to thee and 3, 5, or 10,000?” 
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and good a man, did not know. But God ordered things for Himself when even the prophet knew 
them not. But consider his judgment. Now in proving what was before him, he covertly augments 
the charge against them. For this is why he gave the whole passage, that he might parade before 
them their untowardness, and show that they had been so from of old. For if he had not wished this, 
but had directed his whole attention to prove that the people lay in the few, he would have said that 
even in Elijah’s time, seven thousand were left. But now he reads to them the passage further back, 
as having been throughout at pains to show that it was no strange thing that they did with Christ, 
and the Apostles, but their habitual practice. For to prevent their saying that it was as a deceiver 
we put Christ to death, and as impostors that we persecute the Apostles, he brings forward the text 
which says, “Lord, they have killed Thy prophets, and digged down thine altars.” (1 Kings xix. 
14.) Then in order not to make his discourse galling to them, he attaches another reason to the 
bringing forward of the text. For he quotes it not as if it was on purpose to accuse them, but as if 
intent upon showing some other things. And he leaves them without any excuse even by what had 
before been done. For observe how strong the accusation is even from the person speaking. For it 
is neither Paul, nor Peter, nor James, nor John, but one whom they held in the greatest estimation, 
the chief of the Prophets, the friend of God, a man who had been so very zealous!*” in their behalf 
as even to be given up to hunger for them, who even to this day hath never died. What then doth 
this man say? “Lord, they have killed Thy prophets, and digged down Thine altars; and I am left 
alone, and they seek my life.” What could be more brutal cruelty than this? For when they should 
have besought pardon for the offences they had already committed, they were minded even to kill 
him. And all these things put them quite beyond pardon. For it was not during the prevalence of 
the famine, but when the season was favorable, and their shame was done away, and the devils (i.e. 
false gods) had been put to shame, and the power of God had been shown, and the king had bowed 
beneath it, that they committed these audacities, passing from murder to murder, and making away 
with their teachers, and such as would bring them to a better mind. What then could they have to 
say to this? Were they too deceivers? Were they too impostors? Did they not know whence they 
were either? But they distressed you. Yes, but they also told you goodly things. But what of the 
altars? the altars too did not surely distress you? Did they too exasperate you? See of what obstinacy, 
of what insolence they were ever yielding proofs! This is why in another passage too Paul says, 
when writing to the Thessalonians, “Ye also have suffered like things of your own countrymen, 
even as they have of the Jews, who both killed the Lord, and their own prophets, and have persecuted 
us, and please not God, and are contrary to all men (1 Thess. i. 14, 15); which is what he says here 
too, that they both digged down the altars, and killed the prophets. But what saith the answer of 
IN God unto him? “I have reserved to Myself seven thousand men who have not bowed the knee to 
483 the image of Baal.” (1 Kings xix. 18.) And what has this to do with the present subject? some may 
say. It hath a great deal to do with the present subject. For he shows here that it is the worthy that 
God useth to save even if the promise be made to the whole nation. And this he pointed out above 


1508 Referring to his words, 1 Kings xix. 14, and to his sharing in the famine, xvii. 13. 
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when he said, “Though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant 
shall be saved.” And, “Except the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we should have become as 
Sodoma.” (Rom. ix. 27, 29.) And he points it out from this passage also. Wherefore he proceeds 
to say, “Even so then at this present time also, there is a remnant according to the election of grace.” 
Observe that each word maintains its own rank, showing at once God’s grace, and the obedient 
temper of them that receive salvation. For by saying election, he showed the approval of them, but 
by saying grace, he showed the gift of God. 

Ver. 6. “And if by grace, then it is no more of works, otherwise grace is no more grace: but if 


1504 otherwise work is no more work.” 


it be of works, then is it no more grace, 

He again springs upon the disputatiousness of the Jews, in what has just been quoted; and on 
this ground bereaves them of excuse. For you cannot, he means, so much as say, that the Prophets 
called indeed, and God invited, and the state of things cried aloud, and the provoking to jealousy 
was enough to draw us to Him, but what was enjoined was grievous, and this is why we could not 
draw nigh, since we had a display of works demanded of us, and laborious well-doings. For you 
cannot even say this. For how should God have demanded this of you, when this would just throw 
His grace into the shade? And this he said out of a wish to show that He was most desirous that 
they might be saved. (Deut. v. 29.) For not only would their salvation be easily brought about, but 
it was also God’s greatest glory to display His love toward man. Why then are you afraid of drawing 
nigh, since you have no works demanded of you? Why are you bickering and quarrelsome, when 
grace is before you, and why keep putting me the Law forward to no purpose whatsoever? For you 
will not be saved by that, and will mar this gift also; since if you pertinaciously insist on being 
saved by it, you do away with this grace of God. Then that they might not think this strange, having 
first taken those seven thousand; he said that they were saved by grace. For when he says, “Even 
so then at this present time also there is a remnant according to the election of grace;” he shows 
that they also were saved by grace. And not hereby only, but likewise by saying, “I have reserved 
unto Myself.” For this is the language of One Who showeth that He Himself was the chief 
Contributor. And if by grace, it will be said, how came we all not to be saved? Because ye would 
not. For grace, though it be grace, saves the willing, not those who will not have it, and turn away 
from it, who persist in fighting against it, and opposing themselves to it. Observe how throughout 
the point he is proving is, “Not as though the Word of God had taken none effect,” by showing that 
the worthy were those to whom the promise came, and that these, few though they be, may yet be 
the people of God; and indeed he had stated it in the beginning of the Epistle with much force, 
where he says, “For what if some did not believe” (Rom. iii. 3), and did not even stop at this, but 
proceeded, “Yea, let God be true, and every man a liar.” (ib. 4.) And here again he confirms it 
another way, and shows the force of grace, and that always the one were being saved, the other 
perished. Let us then give thanks, that we belong to them that are being saved, and not having been 
able to save ourselves by works, were saved by the gift of God. But in giving thanks, let us not do 


1504 4 mss. omit these words: most early mss. and versions of the N.T. omit the whole second half of the verse. 
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this in words only, but in works and actions. For this is the genuine thanksgiving, when we do those 
things whereby God is sure to be glorified, and flee from those from which we have been set free. 
For if we, after insulting the King, instead of being punished have been honored, and then go and 
insult Him afresh, since we are detected in the utmost ingratitude, we should with justice have to 
suffer the utmost punishment, one greater far than the former. For the former insolence did not 
show us so ungrateful as that committed after honor and much attention shown us. Let us then flee 
those things from which we have been set free, and not give thanks with our mouths only, lest it 
be said of us also, “This people honoreth Me with their lips, but with their heart is far from Me.” 
(Is. xxix. 13.) For how is it else than unseemly, when the “heavens declare the glory of God” (Ps. 
x1x. 1), and thou, for whom the heavens were made that glorify Him, doest such things that through 
thee the God that made thee is blasphemed? It is for this that not only he that blasphemeth, but 
thyself also, wilt be liable to punishment. For the heavens also do not glorify God by sending forth 
IN a voice but by putting others upon doing it at the sight of them, and yet they are said “to declare 
484 the glory of God.” Thus too they that furnish a life to be wondered at, even though they hold their 
peace, yet glorify God, when others through them glorify Him. For He is not so much reverenced 
because of the heaven, as of a spotless life. When then we are discoursing with the Gentiles, we 
cite (4 mss. read or point to the reading, “let us not cite’) not the heavens before them, but the men, 
whom though they were in worse plight than brutes, He hath persuaded to be the Angels’ competitors. 
And we (1 mss. “let us’) stop their mouths by speaking of this change. For far better than the heaven 
is man, and a soul brighter than their beauty may he possess. For it, though visible for so long a 
time, did not persuade much. But Paul, after preaching a short time, drew the whole world unto 
him. (St. Aug. on Ps. xix. 4.) For he possessed a soul no less than the heaven, which was able to 
draw all men unto him. Our soul is not a match even for the earth: but his is equal to the heavens. 
That stands indeed keeping to its own boundary and rule; but the loftiness of his soul transcended 
all the heavens, and conversed with Christ Himself. (2 Cor. x. 15; Rom. xv. 19, etc.) And the beauty 
of it was so great, that even God heraldeth it forth. For the stars did the angels marvel at when they 
were made. (Job xxxviii. 7.) But this He marvelled at when He saith, “He is a chosen vessel unto 
Me.” (Acts ix. 15.) And this Heaven doth a cloud many times overshadow. But Paul’s soul no 
temptation overshadowed but even in storms he was clearer to the sight than the hard sky (ota8epac 
HeonuBptac) at noon, and shone constantly as it had done before the clouds came on. For the Sun 
who shone in him sent not forth such rays as to be over-clouded by the concourse of temptations, 
but even then shone forth the more. Wherefore he says, “My grace is sufficient for thee, for My 
Strength is made perfect in weakness.” (2 Cor. xii. 9.) Let us then strive to be like him, and then 
even to what we are this heaven will be as nothing, if we wish it, nor yet the sun, nor the whole 
world. For these are for us, and not we for them. Let us show that we are worthy of having had 
these made for us. For if we be found unworthy of these, how shall we be worthy a kingdom? For 
indeed all that live so as to blaspheme God are unworthy to see the sun. They who blaspheme Him 
are unworthy to enjoy the creatures who glorify Him: since even a son who insulteth his father is 
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unworthy to be waited upon by the approved servants. Hence these will enjoy glory, and that great 
glory; but we shall have to undergo punishment and vengeance. 

How miserable then will it be for the creation which was made for thee to be fashioned 
“according to the glorious liberty of the children of God,” (Rom. viii. 21) but for us who were made 
children of God, through our much listlessness, to be sent away to destruction and hell, for whose 
sake the creation shall enjoy that great festal time? Now to keep this from coming to pass, let such 
of us as have a pure soul keep it still such, or rather let us make its brightness more intense. And 
let those of us that have a soiled one, not despair. For “if” (he says) “your sins be as purple, I will 
make them white as snow. And if they be as scarlet, I will make them white as wool.” (Is. i. 18.) 
But when it is God that promiseth, doubt not, but do those things whereby thou mayest draw to 
thee these promises. Are they unnumbered, the fearful and outrageous acts done by thee? And what 
of this? For hitherto thou art not gone away into the grave where no man shah confess. (ib. Xxxviii. 
18; Ps. vi. 5.) Hitherto the arena (8€atpov) is not broken up for thee, but thou art standing within 
the line, and thou art able even by a struggle at the last to recover all thy defeats. Thou art not yet 
come to where the rich man was, for thee to hear it said, “there is a gulf betwixt you and us.” (Luke 
xvi. 26.) The Bridegroom is not yet at hand, that one should fear to give you of his oil. Still canst 
thou buy and store up. And there is not one yet to say, “Not so; lest there be not enough for us and 
and you” (Matt. xxv. 9); but there are many that sell, the naked, the hungry, the sick, the imprisoned. 
Give food to these, clothing to those, visit the sick, and the oil will come more than from fountains. 
The day of account is not here. Use the time as need be, and make deductions from the debts, and 
to him that oweth “an hundred measures of oil, say, Take thy bill and write fifty.” (Luke xvi. 6.) 


And with money, and with words,!° 


and with every other thing do in like manner, imitating that 
steward. And advise this to thyself, and also to thy relatives, for thou hast still the power of saying 

so. Thou art not yet come to the necessity of calling in another in their behalf, but thou hast power 

to give advice at once to thyself and to others. (ib. 28.) But when thou art gone away thither, neither 

of these things wilt thou have it in thy power to do at need. And with good reason. For thou who 

IN hast had so long a period fixed thee, and neither done thyself good, nor any else, how when thou 
485 art under the Judge’s hands shalt thou be able to obtain this grace? Putting all these things together 
then, let us cling fast to our own salvation, and not lose the opportunity of this life present. For it 

is possible, it is, even at our last breath to please God. It is possible to gain approval by thy last 

will, not indeed in such way as in our lifetime, still it is possible. How, and in what way? If thou 

leavest Him among thine heirs, and givest Him also (kai abt) a portion of thine whole estate. 

Hast thou not fed Him in thy lifetime? At all events when departed, when thou art no longer owner, 

give Him a share of thy goods. He is loving unto man, He doth not deal niggardly by thee. It is a 

mark to be sure of a greater desire, and so it will be more rewarded, to feed Him in thy lifetime. 

But if thou hast not done this, at all events do the next best thing. Leave Him joint-heir (see p. 384) 

with thy children, and if thou art dilatory over this, bethink thyself that His Father made thee 


1505 All Field’s mss. om. “words,” which however may mean offence given by words. 
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joint-heir with Him, and break down thy inhuman spirit. For what excuse wilt thou have if thou 
dost not even make Him a sharer with thy children, who made thee share the Heaven, and was slain 
for thee? And yet all that ever He did, He did not in repayment of a debt, but as bestowing a favor. 
But you after so great benefits, have been made a debtor as well. And yet, though things are so, it 
is as if receiving a favor, not as demanding payment of a debt, that He crowneth thee; and this too 
when what He is to receive is His own. Give then thy money, which is now no longer of any use 
to thee, and of which thou art no longer owner; and He will give thee a Kingdom which shall be 
of service to thee perpetually, and with it will bestow also the things of this life. For if He be made 
the joint heir of thy children, He doth lighten their orphanage for them, do away with plots against 
them, beat off insults, stop the mouths of pettifoggers. And if they themselves be unable to stand 
up for their bequeathments, He will Himself stand up, and not let them be broken through. But if 
He do even allow this, then He makes up of Himself all that was ordered in the will with still greater 
liberality, because He has been but mentioned in it. Leave Him then thine heir. For it is to Him that 
thou art upon the point of going. He will be thy Judge Himself in the trial for all that hath been 
done here. But there are some so miserable and pinched, that though they have no children, still 
they have not the courage to do this, but approve of giving that they have to hangers on, and to 
flatterers, and to this person and to that, sooner than to Christ, Who hath done them so great benefits. 
And what can be more unreasonable than this conduct? For if one were to compare men of this cast 
to asses, aye, or to stones, one shall not still be saying anything tantamount to their unreasonableness 
and senselessness. Nor could one find a similitude to put before you their madness and dementedness. 
For what pardon shall they obtain for not having fed Him in their lifetime, who, even when they 
are on the point of departing to Him, have not the inclination to give Him but a trifle out of those 
goods, of which they are no longer the owners, but are of such an inimical and hostile disposition, 
as not even to give Him a share in what is useless to themselves? Do you not know how many of 
mankind have not even been counted worthy to obtain an end of this kind, but have been snatched 
off suddenly? But thee doth God empower to give orders to thy kindred, and to speak with them 
about thy property, and set all that is in thy house in order. What defence then wilt thou have to set 
up, when even after receiving this favor from Him, thou hast treacherously given up the benefit, 
and art standing as it were in diametrical opposition to thy forefathers in the faith? For they even 
in their lifetime sold all, and brought it to the Apostle’s feet. But thou, even at thy death, dost not 
give any share to them that need. What is the better part, and gives one much boldness, is to remedy 
poverty in one’s lifetime. But if thou hast not been minded to do this, at all events do upon thy 
death-bed some noble act. For this is not what a strong love for Christ would do, yet still it is an 
act of love. For if thou wilt not have the high place with the Lambs, still even to be after them at 
all is no light thing, and so not to be placed with the goats nor on the left hand. But if thou wilt not 
do even this, what plea is to rescue thee, when neither the fear of death nor thy money having 
become henceforth of no use to thee, nor the leaving of safety behind thee to thy children, nor the 
laying up of much pardon there against the time to come, will make thee merciful to man? Wherefore 
I advise, as the best thing, that in your lifetime you give the larger half of your goods to the poor. 
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But if there be any of so narrow a soul as not to have the heart to do so, at all events let them by 
necessity become merciful. For when you were living as if there were no death, then you clung 
close to your goods. But now since you have learnt that you are to die, at least now give over your 
IN opinion, and deliberate about your affairs as one that must die. Or rather as one that ought to enjoy 
486 immortal life for evermore. For if what I am going to say be distasteful, and big with horror, still 
it must be said. Reckon with thy slaves the Lord. Art thou giving thy slaves liberty? Give Christ 
liberty from famine, from distress, from imprisonment, from nakedness. Art thou horrified at the 
words? Is it not then more horrible when thou dost not even thus much? And here the word makes 
thy blood curdle. But when thou art gone to that world, and hast to hear things far more grievous 
than these, and seest the tortures which are incurable, what wilt thou say? To whom wilt thou flee 
for refuge? Whom wilt thou call to thy alliance and assistance? Will it be Abraham? He will not 
hearken to thee. Or those virgins? They will not give thee of their oil. Thy father then or thy 
grandfather? But none even of these, if he be ever so holy, will have it in his power to reverse that 
sentence. Weighing then all these things, to Him Who alone is Lord to blot out the bill against thee 
and to quench that flame, to Him make prayer and supplication, and propitiate Him, by now feeding 
Him and clothing Him continually: that in this world thou mayest depart with a good hope, and 
when thou art there thou mayest enjoy eternal blessings, which may we all attain to by the grace 

and love toward man, etc. 


Homily XIX. 
Rom. XI. 7 
“What then? Israel hath not obtained that, which he seeketh for; but the election hath obtained 
it and the rest were blinded.” 


He had said that God did not cast off His people; and to show in what sense He had not cast 
them off, he takes refuge in the Prophets again.'°°’ And having shown by them that the more part 


1506 Field punctuates so as to give the sense “Why then hath not Israel attained to that which he seeketh after? Nay, but the 
election hath obtained it;” which seems to be (at all events) St. Chrysostom’s view of the passage. 

1507 The course of thought here may be thus exhibited: God in his gracious promise made simple faith the condition of salvation, 
but Israel sought it in the line of works and has not attained it. But the election obtained it because the avowed principle of the 
election was grace, to which corresponds faith. In other words: those who complied with the express principle of the election 


and who sought salvation by faith, receiving it as a gift of divine grace, were accepted. Those who thought to establish their own 
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of the Jews were lost, that he might not seem to be again bringing forward an accusation of his 
own, and to make his discourse offensive, and to be attacking them as enemies, he takes refuge in 
David and Isaiah, and says, 
Ver. 8. “According as it is written, God hath given them the spirit of slumber.” (Is. xxix. 10.) 
Or rather we should go back to the beginning of his argument. Having then mentioned the state 
of things in Elijah’s time, and shown what grace is, he proceeds, “What then? Israel hath not obtained 
that which he seeketh for.” Now this is as much what an accuser would say, as what one who was 
putting a question. For the Jew, he means, is inconsistent with himself when he seeketh for 
righteousness, which he will not accept. Then to leave them with no excuse, he shows, from those 
who have accepted it, their unfeeling spirit, as he says, “But the election hath obtained it,” and they 
are the condemnation of the others. And this is what Christ says, “But if I by Beelzebub cast out 
devils, by whom do your children cast them out? Wherefore they shall be your judges.” (Luke xi. 
19.) For to prevent any one from accusing the nature of the thing, and not their own temper, he 
points out those who had obtained it. Hence he uses the word'** with great propriety, to show at 
once the grace from above and the zeal of these. For it is not to deny free-will that he speaks of 
their having “obtained” (as by chance, Gr. €métvxe) it, but to show the greatness of the good things, 
and that the greater part was of grace, though not the whole.'*” For we too are in the habit of saying, 
“so and so chanced to get” (same word), “so and so met with,” when the gain has been a great one. 
Because it is not by man’s labors, but by God’s gift, that the greater part was brought about. 
“And the rest was blinded.” 
See how he has been bold enough to tell with his own voice the casting off of the rest. For he 
had indeed spoken of it already, but it was by bringing the prophets in as accusers. But from this 
IN point he declares it in his own person. Still even here he is not content with his own declaration, 
487 but brings Isaiah the prophet in again. For after saying, “were blinded,” he proceeds; “‘according 
as it is written, God hath given them the spirit of slumber.” Now whence came this blinding? He 
had indeed mentioned the causes of it before, and turned it all upon their own heads, to show that 
it was from their unseasonable obstinacy that they had to bear this. And now he speaks of it too. 
For when he says, “Eyes that they should not see, and ears that they should not hear,” he is but 
finding fault with their contentious spirit. For when they had “eyes to see” the miracles, and were 
possessed of “ears to hear” that marvellous Teaching, they never used these as were fitting. And 
the “He gave,” do not imagine to mean here an agency, but a permission only. But “slumber” 
(katadvvéic lit. piercing) is a name he here gives to the habit of soul inclinable to the worse, when 
incurably and unchangeably so. For in another passage David says, “that my glory may sing unto 


righteousness have failed, and this failure corresponds to that judicial hardening with which God through Moses and Isaiah 
threatens the disobedient Israelites in the Old Testament—G.B.S. 
1508 Or “language.” He has before remarked on the term election as implying an approved character; see on v. 5, p. 483. 


1509 So on x. 21. But see on viii. 26, and xi. 22. 
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Thee, and I may not be put to slumber” (Ps. xxx. 12, LXX.): that is, I may not alter, may not be 
changed. For as a man who is hushed to slumber in a state of pious fear would not easily be made 
to change his side; so too he that is slumbering in wickedness would not change with facility. For 
to be hushed'*° to slumber here is nothing else but to be fixed and riveted to a thing. In pointing 
then to the incurable and unchangeable character of their spirit, he calls it “a spirit of slumber.” 
Then to show that for this unbelief they will be most severely punished, he brings the Prophet 
forward again, threatening the very things which in the event came to pass. 

Ver. 9. “Let their table be made a snare, and a trap, and a stumbling-block.” (Ps. Ixix. 22, 23.) 

That is, let their comforts and all their good things change and perish, and let them be open to 
attack from any one. And to show that this is in punishment for sins that they suffer this, he adds, 
“and a recompense unto them.” 

Ver. 10. “Let their eyes be darkened that they may not see, and bow Thou down their back 
alway.” 

Do these things then still require any interpreting? Are they not plain even to those ever so 
senseless? And before our words, the very issue of facts has anticipated us in bearing witness to 
what was said. For at what time have they ever been so open to attacks? at what time such an easy 
prey? at what time hath He so “bowed down their backs?” At what time have they been set under 
such bondage? And what is more, there is not to be any unloosing from these terrors. And this the 
prophet hath also hinted. For he does not say only, “bow Thou down their back,” but, “forever bow 
Thou down.” But if thou art disposed to dispute, O Jew, about the issue, from what hath gone before 
learn also the present case. Thou didst go down to Egypt; and two hundred years passed, and God 
freed thee speedily from that bondage, and that though thou wert irreligious, and wentest a whoring 
with the most baneful whoredom. Thou wast freed from Egypt, and thou didst worship the calf, 
thou didst sacrifice thy sons to Baalpeor, thou didst defile the temple, thou didst go after every sort 
of vice, thou didst grow not to know nature itself. The mountains, the groves, the hills, the springs, 
the rivers, the gardens didst thou fill with accursed sacrifices, thou didst slay the prophets, didst 
overthrow the altars, didst exhibit every excess of wickedness and irreligion. Still, after giving thee 
up for seventy years to the Babylonians, He brought thee back again to thy former freedom, and 
gave thee back the temple, and thy country, and thy old form of polity!*"' and there were prophets 
again, and the gift of the Spirit. Or rather, even in the season of thy captivity thou wast not deserted, 
but even there were Daniel, and Ezekiel, and in Egypt Jeremiah, and in the desert Moses. After this 
thou didst revert to thy former vice again, and wast a reveller (€&eBaxxevOnc 2 Macc. xiv. 33), 


1510 Accommodated to the A.V. Gr. “to feel compunction”: the word is used thus on Rom. viii. 26, p. 447. In Is. xxix. 10, it 


is for TP a deep (often supernatural) sleep, as Gen. ii. 21, Gen. xv. 12; 1 Sam. xxvi. 12; Ps. Ixxvi. 7. In Ps. xxx. (al. 29), 


Ps. xxx. 13, the verb is 73° which signifies stillness (from horror or amazement). We speak of being penetrated with horror; 


here the notion of piercing is taken, and applied to fixing. See Schleusner on katavvooouat. 


1St Most mss. “prophecy,” which if right must be interpreted “theocracy.” 
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therein, and didst change thy manner of life (moAttetav to the Grecian in the time of Antiochus the 
impious Dan. viii. 14; 1 Macc. iv. 54). But even then for a three years and a little over only were 

ye given up to Antiochus, and then by the Maccabees ye raised those bright trophies again. But 

now there is nothing of the sort, for the reverse hath happened throughout. And this is ground for 

the greatest surprise, as the vices have ceased, and the punishment hath been increased, and is 
without any hope of a change. For it is not seventy years only that have passed away, nor a hundred, 

nor yet twice as many but three hundred, and a good deal over, and there is no finding even a 
shadow of a hope of the kind. And this though ye neither are idolaters, nor do the other audacious 

IN acts ye did before. What then is the cause? The reality hath succeeded to the type, and grace hath 
488 shut out the Law. And this the prophet foretelling from of old said, “And ever bow Thou down 
their back.” See the minuteness of prophecy, how it foretells their unbelief, and also points out their 
disputatiousness, and shows the judgment which should follow, and sets forth the endlessness of 

the punishment. For as many of the duller sort, through unbelief in what was to come to pass, wished 

to see things to come by the light of things present, from this point of time God gave proof of His 
power on either part, by lifting those of the Gentiles who believed, above the heaven, but bringing 
down such of the Jews as believed not to the lowest estate of desolation, and giving them up to 

evils not to be ended. Having then urged them severely both about their not believing, and about 

what they had suffered and were yet to suffer, he again allays what he had said by writing as follows: 

Ver. 11. “I say then, Have they stumbled, that they should fall? God forbid.” 

When he has shown that they were liable to evils without number, then he devises an allayment. 
And consider the judgment of Paul. The accusation he had introduced from the prophets, but the 
allayment he makes come from himself. For that they had sinned greatly, he would say, none will 
gainsay. But let us see if the fall is of such kind as to be incurable, and quite preclude their being 
set up again. But of such kind it is not.'*'? You see how he is attacking them again, and under the 


1si2 The following paraphrase of the apostle’s argument in vv. 16-24 by which he would show that the Jews’ rejection is but 
temporary may be serviceable in connection with the exposition of Chrysostom: granting then that the Jews have sadly stumbled, 
have they done so in order that (iva, according to a providential intention) they may fall (completely away from God and be lost 
to all hope)? No. There is a providential purpose in this sad lapse. God has overruled it for the salvation of the Gentiles. When 
the Jews rejected Christianity, then the gospel turned from them and went to the Gentiles, so that the rejection of the Jews 
facilitated the conversion of the heathen. And the acceptance of the Gentiles reacted again in favor of the Jews because it provoked 
them to jealousy and so stimulated them to accept the blessings which the Gentiles were receiving. Thus their fall has a twofold 
beneficial effect, (a) on the Gentiles, (b) through them on themselves. (vv. 11-12) Now, if so much good can come out of their 
fall, how much more out of their restoration! If their fault, by which they come so far short of their ideal mission, could be such 
an (indirect) blessing to the Gentiles, how much greater a blessing will the repairing of that defect prove? (vv. 13-16.) I say the 
return of the Jews will be a great blessing to you, my Gentile Christian brethren, and I urge this point with you. It is all to be to 
your advantage. In hoping and laboring for the conversion of my own people, I am still laboring in the line of my mission as 
apostle to the Gentiles. If Ican save any of the Jews and stimulate their jealousy so that they will be desirous of availing themselves 


of the blessings of the gospel, I shall be doing the greatest possible good to the Gentile world. Why? (15) Because if their rejection 
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expectation of some allayment he proves them guilty of confessed sins. But let us see what even 
by way of allayment he does devise for them. Now what is the allayment? “When the fulness of 
the Gentiles,” he says, “shall have come in, then shall all Israel be saved,” at the time of his second 
coming, and the end of the world. Yet this he does not say at once. But since he had made a hard 
onset upon them, and linked accusations to accusations, bringing prophets in after prophets crying 
aloud against them, Isaiah, Elijah, David, Moses, Hosea, not once or twice, but several times; lest 
in this way he should both by driving these into despair, make a wall to bar their access to the faith, 
and should further make such of the Gentiles as believed unreasonably elated, and they also by 
being puffed up should take harm in matter of their faith, he further solaces them by saying, “But 
rather through their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles.” But we must not take what is here 
said literally, but get acquainted with the spirit and object of the speaker, and what he aimed to 
compass. Which thing I ever entreat of your love. For if with this in our minds we take up what is 
here said, we shall not find a difficulty in any part of it. For his present anxiety is to remove from 
those of the Gentiles the haughtiness which might spring in them from what he had said. For in 
this way they too were more likely to continue unshaken in the faith, when they had learnt to be 
reasonable, as also those of the Jews were, when quit of despair, more likely to come with readiness 
to grace. Having regard then to this object of his, let us so listen to all that is said on this passage. 
aN What does he say then? And whence does he show that their fall was not irremediable, nor their 
489 rejection final? He argues from the Gentiles, saying as follows: 
“Through their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy.” 


is the “reconciliation of the world’”—the means of securing salvation to the Gentiles, their reception back again shall be a veritable 
“resurrection from the dead,”—from it shall flow streams of spiritual life, compared with which that indirect blessing which 
sprang from their rejection is as nothing (16). And such is the divine, final destination of the Jewish people. They are still holy 
unto the Lord, a peculiar possession, and cannot be finally and utterly cast away. (vv. 17-24) Hence you Gentiles have no ground 
of glorying over the Jews, either in the fact that some of them have been cut off or that you have been grafted in. Israel is still 
the stock. At most you are but branches and that wild-olive branches! If now you seize upon what was said (in vv. 11-12) and 
maintain that the Jews were rejected to make place for you (19), I reply that there is another to the matter (20). From the point 
of view of the divine providence this is true, but from the point of view of the Jews’ own action, unbelief explains their rejection. 
You have nothing to do with God’s providential purposes in the case. What you have to do is to be obedient and faithful. If you 
draw an assurance from the one view, I shall draw a warning from the other and that too from the side with which you have to 
do and for which you are responsible. “Be not high-minded but fear.” God will deal with you on the same principles upon which 
he has dealt with the Jews (21). These dispensations reveal the two sides of God’s nature—his severity toward disobedience and 
his goodness to all who continue in relation to his goodness (22). Those portions of the nation which have been cut off shall be 
grafted in again unless they persist in unbelief (23). And if the branches from a wild-olive tree were grafted into the genuine 
olive tree, contrary to their nature, how much more natural to suppose that the branches which originally belonged to the true 
olive stock shall be returned and grafted again into that stock to which they naturally belong (24). There is no good ground for 


the opinion of Chrys. (11) that the salvation of Israel is to occur at the second coming and the end of the world.—G.B.S. 
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This language is not his own only, but in the Gospels too the parables mean this. For He who 
made a marriage feast for His Son, when the guests would not come, called those in the highways. 
(Matt. xxii. 9). And He who planted the Vineyard, when the husbandmen slew the Heir, let out His 
Vineyard to others. (ib. xxi. 38, etc.) And without any parable, He Himself said, “I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” (ib. xv. 24.) And to the Syrophcenician woman, when 
she persevered, He said somewhat further besides. “It is not meet,” He says, “to take the children’s 
bread, and cast it to the dogs.” (ib. xv. 26.) And Paul to those of the Jews that raised a sedition, “It 
was necessary that the word of God should first have been spoken unto you: but seeing ye judge 
yourselves unworthy, lo, we turn unto the Gentiles.” (Acts xiii. 46.) And throughout it is clear that 
the natural course of things was this, that they should be the first to come in, and then those of the 
Gentiles; but since they disbelieved, the order was reversed; and their unbelief and fall caused these 
to be brought in first. Hence it is that he says, “through their fall salvation is come to the Gentiles, 
for to provoke them to jealousy.” But if he mentions what the course of things issued in, as if the 
chief design of Providence, do not feel surprised. For he wishes to solace their down-stricken souls, 
and his meaning is about this. Jesus came to them; they did not receive Him, though He did countless 
miracles, but crucified Him. Hence He drew the Gentiles to Him, that the honor they had, by cutting 
them to the heart for their insensibility might at least out of a moroseness against others persuade 
them to come over. For they ought to have been first admitted, and then we. And this was why he 
said, “For it is the power of God unto salvation unto every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and 
also to the Gentile.” (Rom. i. 16.) But as they had started off, we the last became first. See then 
how great honors he gathers for them even from this. One that he says, we were then called, when 
they were not willing; a second that he says, the reason of our being called was not that we only 
might be saved, but that they also, growing jealous at our salvation, might become better. What 
does he say then? that if it were not for the Jews’ sake, we should not have been called and saved 
at all? We should not before them, but in the regular order. Wherefore also when He was speaking 
to the disciples, He did not say barely, “Go to the lost sheep of the House of Israel” (Matt. x. 6), 
but, “Go rather to the sheep,” to show that to those parts also they must come after these. And Paul 
again saith not, “It was necessary that the word of God should have been spoken unto you,” but 
“should first have been spoken unto you” (Acts xiii. 46), to show that in the second place it must 
be to us also. And this was both done and said, that they might not be able, shameless though they 
were, to pretend that they were overlooked, and that was why they did not believe. This then was 
why Christ, though he knew all things before, yet came to them first. 

Ver. 12. “Now if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the diminishing of them the 
riches of the Gentiles, how much more their fulness?” 

Here he is speaking to gratify them. For even if these had fallen a thousand times, the Gentiles 
would not have been saved unless they had shown faith. As the Jews likewise would not have 
perished unless they had been unbelieving and disputatious. But as I said, he is solacing them now 
they are laid low, giving them so much the more ground to be confident of their salvation if they 
altered. For if when they stumbled, he says, so many enjoyed salvation, and when they were cast 
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out so many were called, just consider what will be the case when they return. But he does not put 
it thus, When they return. Now he does not say “how much more their” return, or their altering, or 
their well-doing, but “how much more their fulness,” that is, when they are all about coming in. 
And this he said to show that then also grace and God’s gift will do the larger part, or almost the 
whole. 

Ver. 13, 14. “For I speak to you Gentiles; inasmuch as I am the Apostle of the Gentiles, I 
magnify mine office; if by any means I may provoke to emulation them which are my flesh, and 
might save some of them.” 

Again he endeavors much to get himself clear of untoward suspicion. And he seems to be 
blaming the Gentiles, and to be humbling their conceits, yet he gives a gentle provocation to the 
Jew also. And indeed he goes round about seeking to veil and allay this great ruin of theirs. But he 
finds no means of doing it, owing to the nature of the facts. For from what he had said, they deserved 
but the greater condemnation, when those who were far short of them had taken the good things 
prepared for them. This is why then he passes from the Jews to those of the Gentiles, and puts in 

I, between his discourse the part about them, as wishing to show that he is saying all these things in 
490 order to instruct them to be reasonable. For I praise you, he means, for these two reasons; one, 
because I am necessitated to do so as being your commissioned minister; the other, that through 
you I may save others. And he does not say, my brethren, my kinsmen; but, “my flesh.” And next, 
when pointing out their disputatious spirit, he does not say, “if by any means I may” persuade, but, 
“provoke to jealousy and save;” and here again not all, but, “some of them.” So hard were they! 
And even amid his rebuke he shows again the Gentiles honored, for they are causes of their salvation, 
and not in the same way. For they became purveyors of blessings to them through unbelief, but 
these to the Jews by faith. Hence the estate of the Gentiles seems to be at once equal and superior. 
For what wilt thou say, O Jew? that if we had not been cast out, he would not have been called so 
soon? This the man of the Gentiles may say too, If I had not been saved, thou wouldest not have 
been moved to jealousy. But if thou wouldest know wherein we have the advantage, I save thee by 
believing, but it is by stumbling that thou hast afforded us an access before thyself. Then perceiving 

again that he had touched them to the quick, resuming his former argument, he says, 

Ver. 15. “For if the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be but life from the dead?” 

Yet this again condemns them, since, while others gained by their sins, they did not profit by 
other men’s well doings. But if he asserts that to be their doing which necessarily happened, be not 
surprised: since (as I have said several times) it is to humble these, and to exhort the other, that he 
throws his address into this form. For as I said before, if the Jews had been cast away a thousand 
times over, and the Gentiles had not shown faith, they would never have been saved. But he stands 
by the feeble party, and gives assistance to the distressed one. But see also even in his favors to 
them, how he solaces them in words only. “For if the casting away of them be the reconciling of 
the world,” (and what is this to the Jews?) “what shall the receiving of them be but life from the 
dead?” Yet even this was no boon to them, unless they had been received. But what he means is 
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to this effect. If in anger with them He gave other men so great gifts, when He is reconciled to them 
what will He not give? But as the resurrection of the dead was not by the receiving of them, so 
neither now is our salvation through them. But they were cast out owing to their own folly, but it 
is by faith that we are saved, and by grace from above. But of all this nothing can be of service to 
them, unless they show the requisite faith. Yet doing as he is wont, he goes on to another encomium, 
which is not really one, but which only seems to be, so imitating the wisest physicians, who give 
their patients as much consolation as the nature of the sickness allows them. And what is it that he 
says? 

Ver. 16. “For if the first-fruits be holy, the lump also is holy; and if the root be holy, so are the 
branches;” 

So calling in this passage by the names of the first-fruit and root Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
the prophets, the patriarchs, all who were of note in the Old Testament; and the branches, those 
from them who believed. Then since the fact met him that many had disbelieved, observe how he 
undermines (Umotépvetat, see p. 345) it again, and says, 

Ver. 17. “And if some of the branches be broken off.” 

And yet above thou didst say that the more part perished, and a few were saved only. How came 
it then that speaking of those that perished, thou hast used a “some,” which is indicative of fewness? 
It is not, he replies, in opposition to myself, but out of a desire to court and recover those that are 
distressed. Observe how in the whole of the passage one finds him working at this object, the wish 
to solace them. And if you deny it, many contradictions will follow. But let me beg you to notice 
his wisdom, how while he seems to be speaking for them, and devising a solace for them, he aims 
a secret blow at them, and shows that they are devoid of all excuse, even from the “root,” from the 
“first-fruit.” For consider the badness of the branches, which, when they have a sweet root, still do 
not imitate it; and the faultiness of the lump, when it is not altered even by the first-fruit. “And if 
some of the branches were broken off.” However, the greater part were broken off. Yet, as I said, 
he wishes to comfort them. And this is why it is not in his own person, but in theirs, that he brings 
in the words used, and even in this gives a secret stroke at them, and shows them to have fallen 
from being Abraham’s kinsmen. (Matt. iii. 9.) For what he was desirous of saying was, that they 
had nothing in common with them. (John viii. 39.) For if the root be holy, and these be not holy, 
then these are far away from the root. Then under the appearance of solacing the Jews, he again by 
his accusation smiteth them of the Gentiles. For after saying, “And if some of the branches were 

NN broken off,” he proceeds. 
491 “And thou being a wild olive wert grafted in.” 

For the less esteem the man of the Gentiles is of, the more the Jew is vexed at seeing him enjoy 
his goods. And to the other, the disgrace of the little esteem he was of, is nothing to the honor of 
the change. And consider his skilfulness. He does not say, “thou wert” planted “in,” but “thou wert 
grafted in,” by this again cutting the Jew to the heart, as showing that the Gentile man was standing 
in his own tree, and himself lying on the ground. Wherefore he does not stop even here, nor after 
he had spoken of grafting in does he leave off (and yet in this he declared the whole matter), but 
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still he dwells over the prosperous state of the Gentile, and enlarges upon his fair fame in the words, 
“And with them partakest of the root and fatness of the olive tree.” And he seems indeed to have 
viewed him in the light of an addition. But he shows that he was no whit the worse on that account, 
but in possession of everything, that the branch which had come up out of the root had. Lest then 
on hearing the words, “and thou wert grafted in,” thou shouldest suppose him to be lacking when 
compared with the natural branch, see how he makes him equal to it by saying, that “with them 
thou partakest of the root and fatness of the olive:” that is, hast been put into the same noble rank, 
the same nature. Then in rebuking him, and saying, 

Ver. 18. “Boast not against the branches.” He seems indeed to be comforting the Jew, but points 
out his vileness and extreme dishonor. And this is why he says not, “boast not,” but, “boast not 
against” do not boast against them so as to sunder them. For it is into their place that ye have been 
set, and their goods that ye enjoy. Do you observe how he seems to be rebuking the one, while he 
is sharp upon the other? 

“But if thou boast,” he says, “thou bearest not the root, but the root thee.” 

Now what is this to the branches that are cut off? Nothing. For, as I said before, while seeming 
to devise a sort of weak shadow of consolation, and in the very midst of his aiming at the Gentile, 
he gives them a mortal blow; for by saying, “boast not against them,” and, “if thou boast, thou 
bearest not the root,” he has shown the Jew that the things done deserved boasting of, even if it 
was not right to boast, thus at once rousing him and provoking him to faith, and smiting at him, in 
the attitude of an advocate, and pointing out to him the punishment he was undergoing, and that 
other men had possession of what were their goods. 

Ver. 19. “Thou wilt say then,” he goes on, “The branches were broken off that I might be grafted 
in.” 

Again he establishes, by way of objection, the opposite to the former position, to show that 
what he said before, he had not said as directly belonging to the subject, but to draw them to him. 
For it was no longer by their fall that salvation came to the Gentiles, nor was it their fall that was 
the riches of the world. Nor was it by this that we were saved, because they had fallen, but the 
reverse. And he shows that the providence in regard to the Gentiles was a main object, even though 
he seems to put what he says into another form. And the whole passage is a tissue of objections, 
in which he clears himself of the suspicion of hatred, and makes his language such as will be 
acceptable. 

Ver. 20. “Well,” he praises what they said, then he alarms them again by saying, “Because of 
unbelief they were broken off, and thou art grafted in!’ by faith.” 

So here another encomium, and for the other party an accusation. But he again lays their pride 
low by proceeding to say, “be not high-minded, but fear.” For the thing is not matter of nature, but 
of belief and unbelief. And he seems to be again bridling the Gentile, but he is teaching the Jew 
that it is not right to cling to a natural kinsmanship. Hence he goes on with, “Be not high-minded,” 


1513 So all mss. but one, but we need not suppose a various reading in the text, as there is no authority for it: rec. t. standest. 
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and he does not say, but be humble, but, fear. For haughtiness genders a contempt and listlessness. 
Then as he is going into all the sorrows of their calamity, in order to make the statement less 
offensive, he states it in the way of a rebuke given to the other as follows: 

Ver. 21. “For if God spared not the natural branches,” and then he does not say, neither will 
He spare thee, but “take heed, lest He also spare not thee.” So paring (UmotepvopEevoc) away the 
distasteful from his statement, representing the believer as in the struggle, he at once draws the 
others to him, and humbles these also. 

Ver. 22. “Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God: on them which fell, severity; but 
toward thee, goodness, if thou continue in His goodness: otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.” 

And he does not say, Behold thy well doing, behold thy labors, but, “Behold the goodness of 

N\ God” toward man, to show that the whole comes of grace from above, and to make us tremble. For 
492 this reason for boasting should make thee to fear: since the Lord (Sgondtnc) hath been good unto 
thee, do thou therefore fear. For the blessings do not abide by thee unmovable if thou turnest listless, 
as neither do the evils with them, if they alter; “For thou also,” he says, “unless thou continue in 

the faith, wilt be cut off.” 

Ver. 23. “And they also, if they abide not in unbelief, shall be grafted in.” 

For it was not God that cut them off, but they have broken themselves off and fallen, and he 
did well to say have'*'* broken themselves off. For He hath never yet so (Sav. conj. ms. corr. obt0¢) 
cast them off, though they have sinned so much and so often. You see what a great thing a man’s 
free choice is, how great the efficacy of the mind is. For none of these things is immutable, neither 
thy good nor his evil. You see too how he raises up even him in his despondency, and humbles the 
other in his confidence; and do not thou be faint at hearing of severity, nor thou be confident at 
hearing of goodness. The reason why He cut thee'*!° off in severity was, that thou mightest long to 
come back. The reason why He showed goodness to thee was, that thou mightest continue in (he 
does not say the faith, but) His goodness, that is, if thou do things worthy of God’s love toward 
man. For there is need of something more than faith. You see how he suffers neither these to lie 
low, nor those to be elated, but he also provokes them to jealousy, by giving through them a power 
to the Jew to be set again in this one’s place, as he also had first taken the other’s ground. And the 
Gentile he put in fear by the Jews, and what had happened to them, lest they should feel elated over 
it. But the Jew he tries to encourage by what had been afforded to the Greek. For thou also, he says, 
wilt be cut off if thou growest listless, (for the Jew was cut off), and he will be grafted in if he be 
earnest, for thou also wast grafted in. But it is very judicious in him to direct all he says to the 
Gentile, as he is always in the habit of doing, correcting the feeble by rebuking the stronger. This 
he does in the end of this Epistle too, when he is speaking of the observance of meats. Then, he 
grounds this on what had already happened, not upon what was to come only. And this was more 


I5i4 é&exAcoOnoav. In earlier Greek this use of the passive belongs to the second aorist, but in later times it extends to the 
first. 


1515, Most mss. “cut thee not off,” which is perhaps the better reading. See on the last verse. 
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likely to persuade his hearer. And as he means to enter on consecutiveness of reasonings, such as 
could not be spoken against, he first uses a demonstration drawn from the power of God. For if 
they were cut off, and cast aside, and others took precedence of them in what was theirs, still even 
now despair not. 

“For God is able,” he says, “to graft them in again,” since He doeth things beyond expectation. 
But if thou wishest for things to be in order, and reasons to be consecutive, you have from yourselves 
a demonstration which more than meets your wants. 

Ver. 24. “For if thou wert cut out of the olive tree, which is wild by nature, and were grafted 
contrary to nature into a good olive tree, how much more shall these, which be the natural branches, 
be grafted'>’* into their own olive tree.” 

If then faith was able to do what was contrary to nature, much more will it that which is according 


to nature. For if this person, who was cut off from those by nature his fathers,'°!” 


came contrary to 
nature unto Abraham, much more wilt thou be able to recover thine own. For the Gentile’s evil lot 
is according to nature (he being by nature a wild olive), and the good contrary to nature (it being 
contrary to nature for him to be grafted into Abraham), but thy lot on the contrary is the good by 
nature. For it is not upon another root, as the Gentile, but on thine own that thou art to be fixed if 
thou art minded to come back. What then dost thou deserve, when after the Gentile had been able 
to do what was contrary to nature, thou art not able to do that which is according to nature, but hast 
given up even this? Then as he had said “contrary to nature,” and, “wert grafted in,” that you may 
not suppose the Jew to have the advantage, he again corrects this by saying that he also is grafted 
in. “How much more shall these,” says he, “which be the natural branches be grafted into their own 
olive-tree?” And again, “God is able to graft them in.” And before this he says, that if they “abide 
not still in unbelief, they shall be also grafted in.” And when you hear that he keeps speaking of 
“according to nature,” and “contrary to nature,” do not suppose that he means the nature that is 
unchangeable, but he tells us in these words of the probable and the consecutive, and on the other 
hand of the improbable. For the good things and the bad are not such as'*’* are by nature, but by 
IN temper and determination alone. And consider also how inoffensive he is. For after saying that thou 
493 also wilt be cut off, if thou dost not abide in the faith, and these will be grafted in, if they “‘abide 
not still in unbelief,” he leaves that of harsh aspect, and insists on that of kindlier sound, and in it 
he ends, putting great hopes before the Jews if they were minded not to abide so. Wherefore he 
goes on to Say, 

Ver. 25. “For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, lest ye should 

be wise your own conceits.” 


1516 There is no authority for the reading of the old edd., “these, if according to nature they be grafted.” 
1517 ms. “from these that were his by nature by others.” 
1518 Ben. and several mss. puoika for pvoet. Savile’s reading would be a general position which is not so much to the purpose, 


such as that of St. Augustin, nullam esse naturam mali. This reading however will also bear that meaning. 
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Meaning by mystery here, that which is unknown and unutterable, and hath much of wonder 
and much of what one should not expect about it. As in another passage too he says, “Behold, I tell 
you a mystery. We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed.” (1 Cor. xv. 51.) What then is 
the mystery? 

“That blindness in part hath happened unto Israel.” Here again he levels a blow at the Jew, 
while seeming to take down the Gentile. But his meaning is nearly this, and he had said it before, 
that the unbelief is not universal, but only “in part.” As when he says, “But if any hath caused grief, 
he hath not grieved me, but in part” (2 Cor. 11. 5): And, so here too he says what he had said above, 
“God hath not cast off His people whom He foreknew” (Rom. xi. 2): and again, ““What then? Have 
they stumbled that they should fall? God forbid” (ib. 11): This then he says here also; that it is not 
the whole people that is pulled up, but many have already believed, and more are likely to believe. 
Then as he had promised a great thing, he adduces the prophet in evidence, speaking as follows. 
Now it is not for the fact of a blindness having happened that he quotes the passage (for every one 
could see that), but that they shall believe and be saved, he brings Isaiah to witness, who crieth 
aloud and saith, 

Ver. 26. “There shall come out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob.” (Is. lix. 20.) 

Then to give the mark that fixes its sense to salvation, to prevent any one from drawing it aside 
and attaching it to times gone by, he says, 

Ver. 27. “For this is my covenant unto them,'*”? when J shall take away their sins.” 

Not when they are circumcised, not when they sacrifice, not when they do the other deeds of 
the Law, but when they attain to the forgiveness of sins. If then this hath been promised, but has 
never yet happened in their case, nor have they ever enjoyed the remission of sins by baptism, 
certainly it will come to pass. Hence he proceeds, 

Ver. 29. “For the gifts and calling of God are without repentance.” 

And even this is not all he says to solace them, for he uses what had already come about. And 
what came in of consequence, that he states as chiefly intended, putting it in these words, 

Ver. 28. “As concerning the Gospel, they are enemies for your sakes: but as touching the 
election, they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes.” 

That the Gentile then might not be puffed up, and say, “I am standing, do not tell me of what 
would have been, but what has been,” he uses this consideration to bring him down, and says, “As 
concerning the Gospel, they are enemies for your sakes.” For when you were called they became 
more captious. Nevertheless God hath not even now cut short the calling of you, but He waiteth 
for all the Gentiles that are to believe to come in, and then they also shall come. Then he does them 
another kind favor, by saying, “As touching election, they are beloved for the fathers sakes.” And 
what is this? for wherein they are enemies, punishment is theirs: but wherein they are beloved, the 
virtue of their ancestors has no influence on them, if they do not believe. Nevertheless, as I said, 


1519 So LXX. except in when, etc., which the sequel implies. See Jer. xxxi. 31, 34. 
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he ceaseth not to solace them with words, that he may bring them over. Wherefore by way of fresh 
proof for his former assertion, he says, 

Ver. 30-32. “For as ye in times past have not believed God, yet have now obtained mercy 
through their unbelief; even so have these also now not believed, that through your mercy they may 
also obtain mercy. For God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that He might have mercy upon 
all.” 

He shows here that those of the Gentiles were called first. Then, as they would not come, the 
Jews were elected, and the same result occurred again. For when the Jews would not believe, again 
the Gentiles were brought over. And he does not stop here, nor does he draw the whole to a 
conclusion at their rejection, but at their having mercy shown them again. See how much he gives 
to those of the Gentiles, as much as he did to the Jews before. For when ye, he would say, “in times 
past did not obey,” being of the Gentiles, then the Jews came in. Again, when these did not obey, 
ye have come. However, they will not perish forever. “For God hath concluded them all in unbelief,” 
that is, hath convinced them, hath shown them disobedient; not that they may remain in disobedience, 

IN but that He may save the one by the captiousness of the other, these by those and those by these. 
494 Now consider; ye were disobedient, and they were saved. Again, they have been disobedient, and 
ye have been saved. Yet ye have not been so saved as to be put away again, as the Jews were, but 

so as to draw them over through jealousy while ye abide. 

Ver. 33. “Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are His judgments!” 

Here after going back to former times, and looking back to God’s original dispensation of things 
whereby the world hath existed up to the present time, and having considered what special provision 
He had made for all occurrences, he is stricken with awe, and cries aloud, so making his hearers 
feel confident that certainly that will come to pass which he saith. For he would not have cried 
aloud and been awe-struck, unless this was quite sure to come to pass. That it is a depth then, he 
knows: but how great, he knows not. For the language is that of a person wondering, not of one 
that knew the whole. But admiring and being awe-struck at the goodliness, so far forth as in him 
lay, he heralds it forth by two intensitive words, riches and depth, and then is awestruck at His 
having had both the will and the power to do all this, and by opposites effecting opposites. “How 
unsearchable are His judgments.” For they are not only impossible to be comprehended, but even 
to be searched. “And His ways past finding out;” that is, His dispensations for these also are not 
only impossible to be known, but even to be sought into. For even I, he means, have not found out 
the whole, but a little part, not all. For He alone knoweth His own clearly. Wherefore he proceeds: 

Ver. 34, 35. “For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor? Or 
who hath first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again?” 

What he means is nearly this: that though He is so wise, yet He has not His Wisdom from any 
other, but is Himself the Fountain of good things. And though He hath done so great things, and 
made us so great presents, yet it was not by borrowing from any other that He gave them, but by 
making them spring forth from Himself; nor as owing any a return for having received from him, 
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but as always being Himself the first to do the benefits; for this is a chief mark of riches, to overflow 
abundantly, and yet need no aid. Wherefore he proceeds to say, “For of Him, and through Him, 
and to Him, are all things.” Himself devised, Himself created, Himself worketh together (Vulg. 
ovyKpatet, mss. ovyKpotet ). For He is rich, and needeth not to receive from another. And wise, 
and needeth no counsellor. Why speak I of a counsellor? To know the things of Him is no one able, 
save Himself alone, the Rich and Wise One. For it is proof of much riches that He should make 
them of the Gentiles thus well supplied; and of much wisdom that He should constitute the inferiors 
of the Jews their teachers. Then as he was awe-struck he offers up thanksgiving also in the word, 
“To Whom be glory forever. Amen.” 

For when he tells of any great and unutterable thing of this kind, he ends in wonder with a 
doxology. And this he does in regard to the Son also. For in that passage also he went on to the 
very same thing that he does here. “Of whom is Christ according to the flesh, Who is over all God 
blessed forever. Amen. (Rom. ix. 5.) 

Him then let us also imitate, and let us glorify God in all things, by a heedful way of life, and 
let us not feel confidence in the virtues of our ancestry, knowing the example that has been made 
of the Jews. For this is not, certainly it is not, the relationship of Christians, for theirs is the 
kinsmanship of the Spirit. So the Scythian becometh Abraham’s son: and his son on the other hand 
more of an alien to him than the Scythian. Let us not then feel confidence in the well-doings of our 
fathers (most mss. “of others’’), but if you have a parent who is a marvel even, fancy not that this 
will be enough to save you, or to get you honor and glory, unless you have the relationship of 
character to him. So too if you have a bad one, do not think that you will be condemned on this 
account, or be put to shame if at least you order your own doings aright. For what can be less 
honorable than the Gentiles? still in faith they soon became related to the Saints. Or what more 
nearly connected than the Jews? Yet still by unbelief they were made aliens. For that relationship 
is of nature and necessity, after which we are all relations. For of Adam we all sprung, and none 
can be more a relation than another, both as regards Adam and as regards Noah, and as regards the 
earth, the common mother of all. But the relationship worthy of honors, is that which does distinguish 
us from the wicked. For it is not possible for all to be relations in this way, but those of the same 
character only. Nor do we call them brothers who come of the same labor with ourselves, but those 

IN who display the same zeal. In this way Christ giveth men the name of children of God, and so on 
495 the other hand children of the devil, and so too children of disobedience, of hell, and of perdition 
likewise. So Timothy was Paul’s son from goodness and was called “mine own son’”!>”° (1 Tim. i. 

2): but of his sister’s son we do not know even the name. And yet the one was by nature related to 

him, and still that availed him not. But the other being both by nature and country far removed 

from him (as being a native of Lystra), still became most nearly related. Let us then also become 

the sons of the Saints, or rather let us become even God’s sons. For that it is possible to become 

sons of God, hear what he says, “Be ye therefore perfect, as your father which is in Heaven.” (Matt. 


150 Field reads, So also Timothy was called Paul’s son from goodness. 
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v. 48.) This is why we call Him Father in prayer, and that not only to remind ourselves of the grace, 
but also of virtue, that we may not do aught unworthy of such a relationship. And how it may be 
said is it possible to be a son of God? by being free from all passions, and showing gentleness to 
them that affront and wrong us. For thy Father is so to them that blaspheme Him. Wherefore, though 
He says various things at various times, yet in no case does He say that ye may be like your Father, 
but when He says, “Pray for them that despitefully use you, do good to them that hate you” (ib. v. 
44), then He brings in this as the reward. For there is nothing that brings us so near to God, and 
makes us so like Him, as this well-doing. Therefore Paul also, when he says, “Be ye followers of 
God” (Eph. v. 1), means them to be so in this respect. For we have need of all good deeds, chiefly 
however of love to man and gentleness, since we need so much of His love to man ourselves. For 
we commit many transgressions every day. Wherefore also we have need to show much mercy. 
But much and little is not measured by the quantity of things given, but by the amount of the givers’ 
means. Let not then the rich be high-minded, nor the poor dejected as giving so little, for the latter 
often gives more than the former. We must not then make ourselves miserable because we are poor, 
since it makes alms-giving the easier for us. For he that has got much together is seized with 
haughtiness, as well as a greater affection to that (or “lust beyond that”) he has. But he that hath 
but a little is quit of either of these domineering passions: hence he finds more occasions for doing 
well. For this man will go cheerfully into a prison-house, and will visit the sick, and will give a cup 
of cold water. But the other will not take upon him any office of this sort, as pampered up 
(pAEypatvwv) by his riches. Be not then out of heart at thy poverty. For thy poverty makes thy 
traffic for heaven the easier to thee. And if thou have nothing, but have a compassionating soul, 
even this will be laid up as a reward for thee. Hence too Paul bade us “weep with them that weep” 
(Rom. xii. 15), and exhorted us to be to prisoners as though bound with them. (Heb. xiii. 3.) For it 
is not to them that weep only that it yieldeth some solace that there be many that compassionate 
them, but to them who are in other afflicting circumstances. For there are cases where conversation 
has as much power to recover him that is cast down as money. For this then God exhorts us to give 
money to them that ask, not merely with a view to relieve their poverty, but that He may teach us 
to compassionate the misfortunes of our neighbors. For this also the covetous man is odious, in 
that he not only disregards men in a beggared state, but because he gets himself trained (4Aeigetat) 
for cruelty and great inhumanity. And so he that, for their sakes, thinks little of money, is even on 
this account an object of love, that he is merciful and kind to man. And Christ, when He blesseth 
the merciful, blesseth and praiseth not those only that give the alms of money, but those also who 
have the will to do so. Let us then be so inclinable to mercy, and all other blessings will follow, for 
he that hath a spirit of love and mercy, if he have money, will give it away, or if he see any in 
distress, will weep and bewail it; if he fall in with a person wronged, will stand up for him; if he 
sees one spitefully entreated, will reach out his hand to him. For as he has that treasure-house of 
blessings, a loving and merciful soul, he will make it a fountain for all his brethren’s needs, and 
will enjoy all the rewards that are laid up with God (Field with 4 mss. td 8€d)). That we then may 
attain to these, let us of all things frame our souls accordingly. For so, while in this world, we shall 
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do good deeds without number, and shall enjoy the crowns to come. To which may we all attain 
by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


= Homily XX. 


Rom. XII. 1 


“T beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.” 


After discoursing at large upon the love of God toward man, and pointing out His unspeakable 
concern for us, and unutterable goodness, which cannot even be searched into, he next puts it 
forward with a view of persuading those who have received the benefit to exhibit a conversation 
worthy of the gift. And though he is so great and good a person, yet he does not decline beseeching 
them, and that not for any enjoyment he was likely to get himself, but for that they would have to 
gain. And why wonder that he does not decline beseeching, where he is even putting God’s mercies 
before them? For since, he means, it is from this you have those numberless blessings, from the 
mercies of God, reverence them, be moved to compassion by them. For they themselves take the 
attitude of suppliants, that you would show no conduct unworthy of them. I entreat you then, he 
means, by the very things through which ye were saved. As if any one who wished to make a person, 
who had had great kindnesses done him, show regard, was to bring him the benefactor himself as 
a suppliant. And what dost thou beseech? let me hear. “That ye would present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.” For when he had said 
sacrifice, to prevent any from thinking he bade them kill themselves, he forthwith added (Greek 
order) “living.” Then to distinguish it from the Jewish, he calls it “holy, acceptable to God, your 
reasonable!**! service.” For theirs was a material one, and not very acceptable either.'°”” Since He 
saith, “Who hath required this at your hands?” (Isa. 1. 12.) And in sundry other passages He clearly 
throws them aside. For it was not this, but this with the other, that He looked to have presented. 
Wherefore he saith, “The sacrifice of praise shall glorify Me.” And again, “I will praise the name 
of my God with a song, and this shall please him better than a bullock that putteth forth horns and 


1521 Reasonable is here used for what has been termed super-sensuous, as in the Syriac, and later Latin, see p. 498. 

152 Evidently Chrys. understands by Aoyixr here rational as opposed to material service such as the Jews offered in animal 
sacrifices. Others have understood of it of spiritual service as opposed to the superstitious service of the heathen (Calvin). Others 
find in it a contrast with the irrational animals (C@a é&Aoya) offered in sacrifice (Theodoret, Grotius). The first view is preferable. 


Christianus omnia recte reputat, et ex beneficio Dei miserentis colligit offcium suum, says Bengel.—G.B.S. 
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hoofs.” (Ps. 1. 23; lxix. 30, 31.) And so in another place He rejects it, and says, “Shall I eat the flesh 
of bulls, or drink goat’s blood?” (ib. 1. 13) and proceeds with, “Offer unto God a sacrifice of praise, 
and pay thy vows unto the Most High.” (ib. 14.) So Paul also here bids us “present our bodies a 
living sacrifice.” And how is the body, it may be said, to become a sacrifice? Let the eye look upon 
no evil thing, and it hath become a sacrifice; let thy tongue speak nothing filthy, and it hath become 
an offering; let thine hand do no lawless deed, and it hath become a whole burnt offering. Or rather 
this is not enough, but we must have good works also: let the hand do alms, the mouth bless them 
that cross one, and the hearing find leisure evermore for lections of Scripture.'*” For sacrifice allows 
of no unclean thing: sacrifice is a first-fruit of the other actions. Let us then from our hands, and 
feet, and mouth, and all other members, yield a first-fruit unto God. Such a sacrifice is well pleasing, 
as that of the Jews was even unclean, for, “their sacrifices,” it says, “are unto them as the bread of 
mourning.” (Hos. 1x. 4.) Not so ours. That presented the thing sacrificed dead: this maketh the thing 
sacrificed to be living. For when we have mortified our members, then we shall be able to live. For 
the law of this sacrifice is new, and so the sort of fire is a marvellous one. For it needeth no wood 
or matter under it; but our fire liveth'™ of itself, and doth not burn up the victim, but rather 
quickeneth it. This was the sacrifice that God sought of old. Wherefore the Prophet saith, “The 
sacrifice of God is a broken spirit.” (Ps. li. 17.) And the three Children offer this when they say, 
IS “At this time there is neither prince, or prophet, or leader, or burnt offering, or place to sacrifice 
497 before Thee, and to find mercy. Nevertheless, in a contrite heart and an humble spirit let us be 
accepted.” (Song of 3 Ch. 15, 16.) And observe how great the exactness wherewith he useth each 
word. For he does not say, offer (moirjoate Ex. xxix. 39. LXX.) your bodies as a sacrifice, but 
“present” (mapaotrjoate see below) them, as if he had said, never more have any interest in them. 
Ye have given them up to another. For even they that furnish (same word) the war-horses have no 
further interest in them. And thou too hast presented thy members for the war against the devil and 
for that dread battle-array. Do not let them down to selfish appliances. And he shows another thing 
also from this, that one must make them approved, if one means to present them. For it is not to 
any mortal being that we present them, but to God, the King of the universe; not to war only, but 
to have seated thereon the King Himself. For He doth not refuse even to be seated upon our members, 
but even greatly desireth it. And what no king who is but our fellow-servant would choose to do, 
that the Lord of Angels chooseth. Since then it is both to be presented (i.e. as for a King’s use) and 
is a sacrifice, rid it of every spot, since if it have a spot, it will no longer be a sacrifice. For neither 
can the eye that looks lecherously be sacrificed, nor the hand be presented that is grasping and 
rapacious, nor the feet that go lame and go to play-houses, nor the belly that is the slave of 
self-indulgence, and kindleth lusts after pleasures, nor the heart that hath rage in it, and harlots’ 


1523 Bias dKpodoeotv. See Suicer in dxpodopat. lit. “divine hearings.” The place where those stood who were not yet admitted 
to Communion, but heard the Scriptures read, was called the dxpdaotc or hearing; here the act of hearing is meant. 


154 2 or 3 mss. “boileth” which Heyse prefers. 
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love, nor the tongue that uttereth filthy things. Hence we must spy out the spots on our body upon 
every side. For if they that offered the sacrifices of old were bid to look on every side, and were 
not permitted to offer an animal “that hath anything superfluous or lacking, or is scurvy, or scabbed” 
(Lev. xxil. 22, 23), much more must we, who offer not senseless animals, but ourselves, exhibit 
more strictness, and be pure in all respects, that we also may be able to say as did Paul, “I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand.” (2 Tim. iv. 6.) For he was purer than 
any sacrifice, and so he speaks of himself as “ready to be offered.” But this will be brought about 
if we kill the old man, if we mortify our members that are upon the earth, if we crucify the world 
unto ourselves. In this way we shall not need the knife any more, nor altar, nor fire, or rather we 
shall want all these, but not made with the hands, but all of them will come to us from above, fire 
from above, and knife also, and our altar will the breadth of Heaven be. For if when Elijah offered 
the visible sacrifice, a flame, that came down from above consumed the whole water, wood, and 
stones, much more will this be done upon thee. And if thou hast aught in thee relaxed and secular, 
and yet offerest the sacrifice with a good intention, the fire of the Spirit will come down, and both 
wear away that worldliness, and perfect (so Field: mss. “carry up”) the whole sacrifice. But what 
is “reasonable (Aoyixn)) service?” It means spiritual ministry, conversation according to Christ. As 
then he that ministereth in the house of God, and officiateth, of whatever sort he may be, then 
collects himself (ovotéAAeton Ezech. xliv. 19), and becomes more dignified;'*> so we ought to be 
minded all our whole life as serving and ministering. And this will be so, if every day you bring 
Him sacrifices (3 mss. “thyself as a sacrifice”), and become the priest of thine own body, and of 
the virtue of thy soul; as, for example, when you offer soberness, when alms-giving, when goodness 
and forbearance. For in doing this thou offerest ‘“‘a reasonable service” (or worship, Aatpetav), that 
is, one without aught that is bodily, gross, visible. Having then raised the hearer by the names 
bestowed, and having shown that each man is a priest of his own flesh by his conversation, he 
mentions also the way whereby we may compass all this. What then is the way? 

Ver. 2. “And be not fashioned'*” after this world; but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind.” 

For the fashion of this world is grovelling and worthless, and but for a time, neither hath ought 
of loftiness, or lastingness, or straightforwardness, but is wholly perverted. If then thou wouldest 
walk upright (or aright 6p0a), figure not thyself after the fashion of this life present. For in it there 
is nought abiding or stable. And this is why he calls it a fashion (oyrua); and so in another passage, 
“the fashion of this world passeth away.” (1 Cor. vii. 31.) For it hath no durability or fixedness, but 
all in it is but for a season; and so he calls it this age (or world, Gr. wi& 241°'v), hereby to indicate 
its liableness to misfortune, and by the word fashion its unsubstantialness. For speak of riches, or 


15 oe€pvotepos, which implies reverence as well as dignity. The word before probably refers also to dress. See Ex. xxviii. 
43, but in this case the outward act so truly represents the inward, that it is difficult to separate them. 


156 A.V. conformed to. The translation is altered to express the distinction noticed in the comment. 
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of glory, or beauty of person, or of luxury, or of whatever other of its seemingly great things you 
will, it is a fashion only, not reality, a show and a mask, not any abiding substance (Umdotao16). 
IN But “be not thou fashioned after this, but be transformed,” he says, “by the renewing of your mind.” 
498 He says not change the fashion, but “be transformed” (uetapop@ov), to show that the world’s ways 
are a fashion, but virtue’s not a fashion, but a kind of real form,'**’ with a natural beauty of its own, 
lacking not the trickeries and fashions of outward things, which no sooner appear than they go to 
nought. For all these things, even before they come to light, are dissolving. If then thou throwest 
the fashion aside, thou wilt speedily come to the form.'*** For nothing is more strengthless than 
vice, nothing so easily wears old. Then since it is likely that being men they would sin every day, 
he consoles his hearer by saying, “renew thyself” from day to day. This is what we do with houses, 
we keep constantly repairing them as they wear old, and so do thou unto thyself. Hast thou sinned 
to-day? hast thou made thy soul old? despair not, despond not, but renew it by repentance, and tears 
(Hilary on Ps. cxix.), and confession, and by doing of good things. And never fail of doing this. 

And how are we to do this? 

“That ye may prove (things more expedient (S1apépovta), and know'”’) what is that good, and 
acceptable, and perfect will of God.” 

Either he means by this, be renewed, that ye may learn what is more expedient for you, and 
what the will of God. Or rather, that ye can get so renewed if ye learn the things expedient, and 
what God may will. For if thou see this, and know how to distinguish the nature of things, thou art 
in possession of the whole way of virtue. And who, it may be said, is ignorant of what is expedient, 
and what is the will of God? They that are flurried with the things of this world, they that deem 
riches an enviable thing, they that make light of poverty, they that follow after power, they that are 
gaping after outward glory, they that think themselves great men when they raise fine houses, and 
buy costly sepulchres, and keep herds of slaves, and carry a great swarm of eunuchs about with 
them; these know not what is expedient for them, or what the will of God is. For both of these are 
but one thing. For God willeth what things are expedient for us, and what God willeth, that is also 
expedient for us. What then are the things which God willeth? to live in poverty, in lowliness of 
mind, in contempt of glory; in continency, not in self-indulgence; in tribulation, not in ease; in 
sorrow, not in dissipation and laughter; in all the other points whereon He hath given us laws. But 


1527 Hope. See Phil. ii. 6, 7, 8, and St. Chrysostom on the passage, Hom. vi. pp. 363, sqq. O.T. 

158 The two words here rendered: “be fashioned” and “be transformed” differ as the terms (oyfjua and yopgn) which underlie 
them differ. “The term pop@n, form, strictly denotes, not an external pose suitable for imitation, like oyfjpa, attitude, but an 
organic form, the natural product of a principle of life which manifests itself thus.” Godet. “Be not conformed, but be transformed” 
(A.V.) marks well the distinction —G.B.S. 


1529 See the note of Matthize on the place. Nearly all mss. have and know; it seems a slip of memory; see Rom. ii. 18. 
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the generality do even think these things of ill omen;'>*° so far are they from thinking them expedient, 
and the will of God. This then is why they never can come near even to the labors for virtue’s sake. 
For they that do not know so much even as what virtue may be, but reverence vice in its place, and 
take unto their bed the harlot instead of the modest wife, how are they to be able to stand aloof 
from the present world? Wherefore we ought above all to have a correct estimate of things, and 
even if we do not follow after virtue, to praise virtue, and even if we do not avoid vice, to stigmatize 
vice, that so far we may have our judgments uncorrupted. For so as we advance on our road, we 
shall be able to lay hold on the realities. This then is why he also bids you be renewed, “that ye 
may prove what is the will of God.” But here he seems to me to be attacking the Jews too, who 
cling to the Law. For the old dispensation was a will of God, yet not the ultimate purpose, but 
allowed owing to their feebleness. But that which is a perfect one, and well-pleasing, is the new 
conversation. So too when he called it ‘‘a reasonable service,” it was to set it in contrast with that 
other (v. note p. 496) that he gave it such a name. 

Ver. 3. “For I say, through the grace given unto me, to every man that is among you, not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think, but to think soberly, according as God hath 
dealt to every man the measure of faith.” 

After saying above, “I beseech you by the mercies,” here he says again, “by the grace.” Observe 
the teacher’s lowliness of mind, observe a spirit quite subdued! He means to say that he is in no 
respect worthy to be trusted in such an exhortation and counsel. But at one time he takes the mercies 
of God along with him, at another His grace. It is not my word, he would say, that I am speaking, 
but one from God. And he does not say, For I say unto you by the wisdom of God, or, for I say 
unto you by the Law given of God, but, “by the grace,” so reminding them continually of the benefits 
done them, so as to make them more submissive, and to show that even on this account, they were 

IN under an obligation to obey what is here said. “To every man that is among you.” Not to this person 
499 and to that merely, but to the governor and to the governed, to the slave and to the free, to the 
unlearned and to the wise, to the woman and to the man, to the young and to the old. For the Law 

is common to all as being the Lord’s. And by this he likewise makes his language inoffensive, 
setting the lessons he gives to all, even to such as do not come under them, that those who do come 
under them may with more willingness accept such a reproof and correction. And what dost thou 

say? Let me hear. “Not to think more highly than he ought to think.” Here he is bringing before us 

the mother of good deeds, which is lowliness of mind, in imitation of his own Master. For as He, 
when He went up into the mountain, and was going to give a tissue of moral precepts, took this for 

his first beginning, and made this the foundation, in the words, “Blessed are the poor in spirit” 
(Matt. v. 3); so Paul too, as he has now passed from the doctrinal parts to those of a more practical 

kind, has taught us virtue in general terms, by requiring of us the admirable sacrifice; and being on 

the point of giving a more particular portrait of it, he begins from lowliness of mind as from the 


1530 oiwviGovtat v. Jung. ad J. Poll. v. 163. Dem. adv. Aristog. 1. (794, 5), it means to make a sign of detestation on meeting 


anything counted unlucky. 
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head, and tells us, “not to think more highly of one’s self than one ought to think,” (for this is His 
will), (many mss. om. for etc.), “but to think soberly.” But what he means is about this. We have 
received wisdom not that we should use it to make us haughty, but to make us sober-minded. And 
he does not say in order to be lowly in mind, but in order to sobriety, meaning by sobriety 
(ow@poovvn) here not that virtue which contrasts with lewdness, nor the being free from 
intemperance, but being sober and healthful in mind. And the Greek name of it means keeping the 
mind safe.'**! To show then that he who is not thus modest (uetp1dGovta), cannot be sober either, 
that is, cannot be staid and healthful minded (because such an one is bewildered, and out, of his 
wits, and is more crazed than any madman), he calls lowliness of mind, soberness of mind. 

“According as God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith.” For since having gifts given 
them had made many unreasonably elated, both with these and with the Corinthians, see how he 
lays open the cause of the disease, and gradually removes it. For after saying that we should think 
soberly, he proceeds, “‘according as God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith,’ meaning 
here the gift by faith: and by using the word “dealt,” he solaces him who had the less, and humbles 
him who had the greater share. For if God dealt it, and it is no achievement of thine, why think 
highly of thyself? But if any one says that faith here does not mean the gift, this would only the 
more show that he was humbling the vain boasters. For if that which is the cause of the gift (so 
Field with most mss.: Vulg. “If the faith by which miracles are wrought is the cause of the gift’), 
that faith by which miracles are wrought, be itself from God, on what ground dost thou think highly 
of thyself? If He had not come, or been incarnate, then the things of faith would not have fared well 
either. And it is from hence that all the good things take their rise. But if it is He that giveth it, He 
knoweth how He dealeth it. For He made all, and taketh like care of all. And as His giving came 
of His love towards man, so doth the quantity which He giveth. For was He Who had shown His 
goodness in regard to the main point, which is the giving of the gift, likely to neglect thee in regard 
to the measure? For had He wished to do thee dishonor, then He had not given them at all. But if 
to save thee and to honor thee was what He had in view (and for this He came and distributed such 
great blessings), why art thou confounded and disturbed, and abusest thy wisdom to foolishness, 
making thyself more disgraceful than one who is by nature so? For being foolish by nature is no 
ground of complaint. But being foolish through wisdom, is at once bereaving one’s self of excuse, 
and running into greater punishment. 

Such then are those, who pride themselves upon their wisdom, and fall into the excess of 


recklessness. !°°? 


For recklessness of all things makes a person a fool. Wherefore the Prophet calls 
the barbarian by this name. But “the fool,” he says, “‘shall speak folly.” (Is. xxxii. 6.) But that you 
may see the folly of him from his own words, hear what he says. “Above the stars of heaven will 


I place my throne, and I will be like the Most High.” (ib. xiv. 14.) “TI will take hold of the world as 


1531 owCovoay trv ppdovrjoty, Aristot. Eth. vi. 
1532 This word has been sometimes translated haughtiness, but means something more; usually the recklessness of despair, 


but sometimes that of pride. 
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a nest, and as eggs that are left will I take them away.” (ib. x. 14.) Now what can be more foolish 
than these words? And every instance of haughty language immediately draws on itself this reproach. 
And if I were to set before you every expression of them that are reckless, you would not be able 
IN to distinguish whether the words are those of a reckless man or a fool. So entirely the same is this 
500 failing and that. And another of a strange nation says again, “I am God and not man” (Ezech. xxviii. 
2); and another again, Can God save you, or deliver you out of my hand?” (Dan. iii. 15.) And the 
Egyptian too, “I know not the Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” (Ex. v. 2.) And the foolish body 
in the Psalmist is of this character, who hath “said in his heart, There is no God.” (Ps. xiv. 1.) And 
Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. iv. 9.) Can you now distinguish whether the words are 
those of the reckless or those of the fool? For recklessness going out of due bounds, and being a 
departure from reason (whence its name recklessness, d&m6voic), maketh men both fools and 
vainglorious. For likewise, “the beginning of wisdom is the fear of the Lord” (Prov. ix. 10), so then 
the beginning of folly is surely not knowing the Lord. If then knowing be wisdom, and not knowing 
Him folly, and this ignorance come of haughtiness (Unepn@avia), (for the beginning of haughtiness 
is the not knowing of the Lord), then is haughtiness the extreme of folly. Such was Nabal, if not to 
Godward, at least toward man, having become senseless from his recklessness. But he afterwards 
died of fear. For when any falleth from the measure of wisdom, he becomes at once a coward and 
bold (@paovderhoi Ar. Eth. iii.), his soul having been made feeble. For as the body when it loseth 
its proper tone having become out of condition, is a prey to any disease, thus too the soul when it 
hath lost its greatness of nature and lowly-mindedness, having gotten any feeble habit (€é1v), 
becomes fearful, as well as bold and unreasonable, and loses its powers of self-consciousness. And 
he that has lost these, how is he to know things above himself? For as he that is seized with a frenzy, 
when he has so lost them, knoweth not even what is right before him; and the eye, when it is dimmed, 
darkeneth all the other members; so doth it happen with this recklessness. Wherefore these are 
more miserable than the mad, or than those silly by nature. For like them they stir laughter, and 
like them they are ill-tempered. And they are out of their wits as the others are, but they are not 
pitied as they are. And they are beside themselves, as are these, but they are not excused, as are 
these, but are hated only. And while they have the failings of either, they are bereaved of the excuse 
of either, being ridiculous not owing to their words only, but to their whole appearance also. For 
why, pray, dost thou stiffen up thy neck? or why walk on tiptoe? why knit up thy brows? why stick 
thy breast out? Thou canst not make one hair white or black, (Matt. v. 36) and thou goest with as 
lofty gait as if thou couldest command everything. No doubt thou wouldest like to have wings, and 
not go upon the earth at all! No doubt thou wouldest wish to be a prodigy! For hast thou not made 
thyself prodigious now, when thou art a man and triest to fly? or rather flying from within, and 
bloated in every limb? What shall I call thee to quit thee of thy recklessness? Shall I call thee ashes, 
and dust, and smoke, and pother? I have described thy worthlessness to be sure, but still I have not 
laid hold of the exact image I wanted. For I want to put their bloatedness before me, and all its 
emptiness. What image am I to find then which will suit with all this? To me it seems to be like 
tow in a blaze. For it seems to swell when lighted, and to lift itself up; but when it is submitted to 
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a slight touch of the hand, it all tumbles down, and turns out to be more worthless than the veriest 
ashes. Of this sort are the souls of these men; that empty inflatedness of theirs even the commonest 
attack may humble and bring down. For he that behaves recklessly must of necessity be a thoroughly 
feeble person, since the height he has is not a sound one, but even as bubbles are easily burst, so 
are these men easily undone. But if thou dost not believe, give me a bold reckless fellow, and you 
will find him more cowardly than a hare even at the most trivial circumstance. For as the flame 
that rises from dry sticks is no sooner lighted than it becomes dust, but stiff logs do not by their 
nature easily kindle up, and then keep up their flame a long time burning; so souls that be stern and 
firm are not easily kindled or extinguished; but these men undergo both of these in a single moment. 
Since then we know this, let us practise humble-mindedness. For there is nothing so powerful as 
it, since it is stronger even than a rock and harder than adamant, and places us in a safety greater 
than that of towers and cities and walls, being too high for any of the artillery of the devil. As then 
recklessness makes men an easy prey even to ordinary occurrences, being, as I was saying, easier 
broken than a bubble, and rent more speedily than a spider’s web, and more quickly dissolved than 
a smoke; that we then may be walking upon the strong rock, let us leave that and take to this. For 
thus in this life present we shall find rest, and shall in the world to come have every blessing, by 
the grace and love toward man, etc. 


= Homily XXI. 


Rom. XII. 4,5 


“For as we have many members in one body, and all members have not the same office; so we, 
being many, are one body in Christ, and every one members one of another.” 


Again he uses the same ensample as he does to the Corinthians, and that to allay the same 
passion. For great is the power of the medicine, and the force of this illustration for the correcting 
of this disease of haughtiness. Why (he means) dost thou think highly of thyself? Or why again 
does another utterly despise himself? Are we not all one body, both great and small? When then 
we are in the total number but one, and members one of another, why dost thou by thy haughtiness 
separate thyself? Why dost thou put thy brother to shame? For as he is a member of thee, so art 
thou also of him. And it is on this score that your claims to honor are so equal. For he has stated 
two things that might take down their haughty spirit: one that we are members one of another, not 
the small of the great only, but also the great of the small; and another, that we are all one body. 
Or rather there are three points, since he shows that the gift was one of grace. “Therefore be not 
high-minded.” For it was given thee of God; thou didst not take it, nor find it even. Hence too, 
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when he touches upon the gifts, he does not say that one received more, and another less, but what? 
different. For his words are, “having then gifts,” not less and greater, but, “differing.” And what if 
thou art not appointed to the same office, still the body is the same. And beginning with gifts, he 
ends with a good deed (4 mss. pl.); and so after mentioning prophecy, and ministry, and the like, 
he concludes with mercy, diligence, and succor. Since then it was likely that some would be virtuous, 
yet not have prophecy, he shows how that this too is a gift, and a much greater one than the other 
(as he shows in the Epistle to the Corinthians), and so much the greater, as that one has a reward, 
the other is devoid of a recompense. For the whole is matter of gift and grace. Wherefore he saith, 

Ver. 6. “Having then gifts differing according to the grace of God that is given unto us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion of faith.” 

Since then he had sufficiently comforted them, he wishes also to make them vie with each 
other, '°*? and labor more in earnest, by showing that it is themselves that give the grounds for their 
receiving more or less. For he says indeed that it is given by God (as when he says, “according as 
God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith;” and again, “according to the grace given unto 
us’) (Rom. xii. 3), that he may subdue the haughty. But he says also that the beginnings lie with 
themselves, to rouse the listless. And this he does in the Epistle to the Corinthians also, to produce 
both these emotions. For when he saith, “covet earnestly the gifts,” (1 Cor. xii. 31), he shows that 
they were themselves the cause of the differences in what was given. But when he says, “Now all 
these things worketh one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will” (ib. 
11), he is proving that those who have received it ought not to be elated, so using every way open 
to him to allay their disorder. And this he does here also. And again, to rouse those who have fallen 
drowsy, he says, “Whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion of faith.” For 
though it is a grace, yet it is not poured forth at random, but framing its measure according to the 
recipients, it letteth as much flow as it may find the vessel of faith that is brought to be capable 
of. 1534 


Ver. 7. “Or ministry, let us wait on our ministering.” 


1533 Or feel they need an effort Evaywvious. See on Rom. xi. 21 p. 349. 

1564 Prophecy is to be (6). In the view of some (as Meyer) the man’s own faith is meant. He should not 
exceed in his speaking the limits of his faith. Others (as Philippi) take “faith” in the objective sense as a body of doctrine and 
find the idea here which was later associated with the expression analogia fidei: the word will not bear this meaning and 
the individual’s own faith seems too narrow a criterion of prophecy. It seems better to understand the expression as meaning 
that the prophet is to regulate his utterance by the character and contents of the faith of the church; that he should in his prophetic 
utterances keep to the line of the Church’s trust and hope and not feel at liberty to add new or heterogeneous elements. The terms 

(7) and seem to refer to the two offices of the church deacons and presbyters, although others hold the view (of Chrys.) 


that the words are merely general —G.B.S. 
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Here he names a comprehensive thing. For the Apostleship even is called a ministry, and every 

spiritual work is a ministry. This is indeed a name of a peculiar office (viz. the diaconate); however, 

IN it is used in a general sense. “Or he that teacheth, on teaching.” See with what indifference he places 

502 them, the little first and the great afterwards, again giving us the same lesson, not to be puffed up 
or elated. 

Ver. 8. “Or he that exhorteth, on exhortation.” 

And this is a species of teaching too. For “if ye have any word of exhortation,” it says, “speak 
unto the people.” (Acts xiii. 15.) Then to show that it is no great good to follow after virtue unless 
this is done with the proper rule, he proceeds, “He that giveth” (uetadid0vc, imparteth), “let him 
do it with simplicity.” For it is not enough to give, but we must do it with munificence also, for 
this constantly answereth to the name of simplicity. Since even the virgins had oil, still, since they 
had not enough, they were cast out from everything. “He that defendeth” (A.V. ruleth, mpovotduevoc,) 
“with diligence;” for it is not enough to do undertake the defence.'**° “He that showeth mercy, with 
cheerfulness.” For it is not enough to show mercy, but it behooves us to do it with a largeness and 
an ungrudging spirit, or rather not with an ungrudging, but even with a cheerful and rejoicing one, 
for not grudging does not amount to rejoicing. And this same point, when he is writing to the 
Corinthians also, he insisted very strongly upon. For to rouse them to such largeness he said, “He 
that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly, and he which soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully. (2 Cor. ix. 6.) But to correct their temper he added, “Not grudgingly or of necessity.” 
(ib. 7.) For both the shower of mercy ought to have, both ungrudgingness and pleasure. And why 
dost thou bemoan thyself of giving alms? (Aristot. Eth. N. 11. 3 and iv. 1.) Why dost thou grieve at 
showing mercy, and lose the advantage of the good deed? For if thou grievest thou dost not do 
mercy, but art cruel and inhuman. For if thou grievest, how shalt thou be able to raise up him that 
is in sorrow? For it is much if he suspects no ill, even, when thou art giving with joyfulness. For 
since nothing seems to men such a disgrace as to be receiving from others, unless by an exceedingly 
cheerful look thou removest the suspicion, and showest that thou art receiving rather than giving, 
thou wilt even cast down the receiver rather than raise him up. This is why he says, “He that showeth 
mercy, with cheerfulness.” For who that is receiving a kingdom, is of sad countenance? Who that 
is receiving pardon for his sins continueth of dejected look? Mind not then the expenditure of the 
money; but the increase that comes of that expenditure. For if he that soweth rejoiceth though 
sowing with uncertainty of return, much more should he do so that farms the Heaven. For in this 
way, even though thou give but little, thou wilt be giving much; even as how much soever thou 
givest with a sad countenance, thou wilt have made thy much a little. Thus the widow outweighed 
many talents by the two mites, for her spirit was large. And how is it possible, it may be said, for 
one that dwells with poverty in the extreme, and empties forth his all, to do this with a ready mind? 


1535 Near the end of Hom. 19, we have kav adikovpevw mepitvyn mpootroetat, which proves that he takes the word in the 


sense here given. “Unless,” added by Ben. and 2 mss. “he do it with diligence and zeal.” 
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Ask the widow, and thou wilt hear the way, and wilt know that it is not poverty'**° that makes 
narrow circumstances, but the temper of a man that effects both this and its opposite. For it is 
possible even in poverty to be munificent (ueyaAdwvyov), and in riches to be niggardly. Hence in 
giving he looks for simplicity, and in showing mercy for cheerfulness, and in patronizing for 
diligence. For it is not with money only that he wishes us to render every assistance to those in 
want, but both with words, and deeds, and in person, and in every other way. And after mentioning 
the chief kind of aiding (mpootaotav), that which lies in teaching, namely, and that of exhorting 
(for this is a more necessary kind, in that it nurtures the soul), he proceeds to that by way of money, 
and all other means; then to show how these may be practised aright, he bringeth in the mother of 
them, love. 

Ver. 9. For, “Let love be without dissimulation,” he says, 

If thou hast this, thou wilt not perceive the loss of thy money, the labor of thy person, the toil 
of thy words, thy trouble, and thy ministering, but thou wilt bear all courageously, whether it be 
with person, or money, or word, or any other thing whatsover, that thou art to assist thy neighbor. 
As then he doth not ask for giving only, but that with simplicity, nor aiding, but that with diligence, 
nor alms, but that with cheerfulness; so even love too he requires not alone, but that without 
dissimulation. Since this is what love is. And if a man have this, everything else follows. For he 
that showeth mercy does so with cheerfulness (for he is giving to himself): and he that aideth, aideth 
with diligence; for it is for himself he is aiding: and he that imparteth doth this with largeness; for 
he is bestowing it on himself. Then since there is a love even for ill things, such as is that of the 

bs intemperate, that of those who are of one mind for money, and for plunder’s sake, and for revels 
503 and drinking clubs, he clears it of all these, by saying, ““Abhor (amootvyovvtec) that which is evil.” 
And he does not speak of refraining from it, but of hating it, and not merely hating it, but hating it 
exceedingly. For this word'**’ &m0 is often of intensive force with him, as where he speaks of 
“earnest expectation,'*** looking out for,”!>*’ (complete) “redemption.”'“° For since many who do 

not evil things still have a desire after them, therefore he says, “Abhor.” For what he wants is to 
purify the thought, and that we should have a mighty enmity, hatred and war against vice. For do 

not fancy, he means, because I said, “Love one another,” that I mean you to go so far as to codperate 

even in bad actions with one another; for the law that I am laying down is just the reverse. Since 

it would have you an alien not from the action only, but even from the inclination towards vice; 

and not merely an alien from this same inclination, but to have an excessive aversion and hatred 


1536 mevia here seems distinguished from ntwxeta, as in the Plutus. 
1537 Viz. in composition. 

1538 anoxapadsoxia, Rom. viii. 19. 

1539 anexdexouevon, Rom. viii. 23. 

1540 anoAbtpwots, Rom. viii. 23, see ad loc. Hom. xiv. p. 445. 
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of it too. And he is not content with only this, but he also brings in the practice of virtue. “Cleave 
to that which is good.” 

He does not speak of doing only, but of being disposed too. For this the command to “cleave 
to” it indicates. So God, when He knit the man to the woman, said, “For he shall cleave to his wife.” 
(Gen. ii. 24.) Then he mentions reasons why we ought to love one another. 

Ver. 10. “Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love.” 

Ye are brethren, he means, and have come of the same pangs. Hence even on this head you 
ought to love one another. And this Moses said to those who were quarrelling in Egypt, “Ye are 
brethren, why do ye wrong one to another?” (Exod. ii. 13.) When then he is speaking of those 
without, he says, “If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, live peaceably with all men.” (Rom. 
xii. 18.) But when he is speaking of his own, he says, “Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love.” For in the other case he requires abstinence from quarrelling, and hatred, and 
aversion: but here loving too, and not merely loving, but the loving of relatives. For not only must 
one’s “love be without dissimulation,” but intense also, and warm, and glowing. Because, to what 
purpose would you love without fraud, and not love with warmth? Whence he says, “kindly 
affectioned one towards another, that is, be friends, and warm ones too. Do not wait to be loved by 
another, but leap at it thyself, and be the first to begin it. For so wilt thou reap the wages of his love 
also. Having mentioned the reason then why we ought to love one another, he tells us also the way 
in which the affection may grow unchangeable. Whence he proceeds, “In honor preferring one 
another.” For this is the way that affection is produced, and also when produced abideth. And there 
is nothing which makes friends so much, as the earnest endeavor to overcome one’s neighbor in 
honoring him.'**' For what he had mentioned before comes of love, and love of honor, as honor 
does too of love. Then that we may not honor only, he looks for something besides, when he says, 

Ver. 11. “Not backward in zeal.”!> 

For this also gendereth love when with honor we also show a readiness to protect: as there is 
nothing that makes men beloved so much as honor and forethought. For to love is not enough, but 
there must be this also: or rather this also comes of loving, as also loving has its warmth from this, 
and they are confirmative one of another. For there are many that love in mind, yet reach not forth 
the hand. And this is why he uses every means to build up love. And how are we to become “not 
backward in zeal?” 

“Fervent in spirit.” See how in every instance he aims after higher degrees; for he does not say 
“give” only, but “with largeness;” nor “rule,” but do it “with diligence;” nor “show mercy,” but do 
it “with cheerfulness;” nor “honor,” but “prefer one another;” nor “love,” but do it “without 
dissimulation;” nor refrain from “evil” things, but “hate” them; nor hold to “what is good,” but 


ea Chrys. evidently takes mponyoupeEvot (10) in the sense of excelling; others understand the word temporally and render 
anticipating. The word (hapaxl.) is better taken as in our vss. preferring, i.e. “going before, as guides, namely, with the conduct 
which incites others to follow,” (Meyer).—G.B.S. 


152 A.V. not slothful in business; R.V. In diligence not slothful. 
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“cleave” to it; nor “love,” but to do it “with brotherly affection;” nor be zealous, but be so without 
backwardness; nor have the “Spirit,” but have it “fervent,” that is, that ye may be warm and 
awakened. For if thou hast those things aforesaid, thou wilt draw the Spirit to thee. And if This 
abide with thee, It will likewise make thee good for those purposes, and all things will be easy from 
the Spirit and the love, while thou art made to glow from both sides. Dost thou not see the bulls 
(Hannibal. ap. Liv. xxii. 16) that carry a flame upon their back, how nobody is able to withstand 
IN them? So thou also wilt be more than the devil can sustain, if thou takest both these flames. “Serving 
504 the Lord.”'** For it is possible to serve God in all these ways; in that whatever thou doest to thy 
brother passes on to thy Master, and as having been Himself benefited, He will reckon thy reward 
accordingly. See to what height he has raised the spirit of the man that worketh these things! Then 

to show how the flame of the Spirit might be kindled, he says, 

Ver. 12. “Rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation, continuing instant in prayer.” 

For all these things are fuel for that fire. For when he had required the expenditure of money 
and the labor of the person, and ruling, and zeal, and teaching, and other laborious occupations, he 
again supplies the wrestler with love, with the Spirit, through hope. For there is nothing which 
makes the soul so courageous and venturesome for anything as a good hope. Then even before the 
good things hoped for, he gives another reward again. For since hope is of things to come, he says, 
“patient in tribulation.” And before the things to come, in this life present thou wilt gain a great 
good (see on Rom. v. 4, p. 397) from tribulation, that of becoming hardy and tried. And after this 
he affords them another help, when he says, “continuing instant in prayer.” When therefore love 
maketh things easy, and the Spirit assisteth, and hope lighteneth, and tribulation maketh thee tried 
and apt for bearing everything nobly, and thou hast along with these another very great weapon, 
to wit, “prayer” and the aidances that come of prayer, what further grievousness can there be in 
what he is enjoining? Surely none. You see how in every way he gives the wrestler firm footing 
and shows that the injunctions are perfectly easy. Consider again how he vindicates almsgiving, 
or rather not almsgiving absolutely, but that to the saints. For above when he says, “he that showeth 
mercy with cheerfulness,” he makes us open-handed to everybody. Here, however, it is in behalf 
of the faithful that he is speaking. And so he proceeds to say, 

Ver. 13. “Sharing with the necessity (xpeiatc, al. uvetaic, memories) of the saints.” 

He does not say, Bestow upon, but “share with the necessity’ of the saints,” to show that they 


receive more than they give, that it is a matter of merchandise, because it is a community. Do you 


158 Here the mss. and vss. vary between t@ kupt& 251° and t@ kaip@ (v. 11). The latter text gives the idea of serving the 
time or adapting one’s self to the opportunity and is adopted by many (as Meyer, Godet) on the ground that the precept: serving 
the Lord is too general to be in point here among these specific exhortations. The mss. evidence for t@ xupt& 251°, however is 
too strong to be overthrown by a consideration so subjective (8, B, A, E, L, P, It. Syr. vs. D. F. G.).—G.B.S. 


4 St. Chrysostom (on 2 Tim. i. 16, p. 189 O.T.) adopts and argues on the reading, uvetatc, for which there is some authority. 
See Brit. Crit. No. LL. pp. 80, 81. 
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bring in money? They bring you in boldness toward God. “Given to (Gr. pursuing) hospitality.” 
He does not say doing it, but “given” to it, so to instruct us not to wait for those that shall ask it, 
and see when they will come to us, but to run to them, and be given to finding’ them. 

Thus did Lot, thus Abraham. For he spent the whole day upon it, waiting for this goodly prey, 
and when he saw it, leaped upon it, and ran to meet them, and worshipped upon the ground, and 
said, “My Lord, if now I have found favor in Thy sight, pass not away from Thy servant.” (Gen. 
Xvill. 3.) Not as we do, if we happen to see a stranger or a poor man, knitting our brows, and not 
deigning even to speak to them. And if after thousands of entreaties we are softened, and bid the 
servant give them a trifle, we think we have quite done our duty. But he did not so, but assumed 
the fashion of a suppliant and a servant, though he did not know who he was going to take under 
his roof. But we, who have clear information that it is Christ Whom we take in, do not grow gentle 
even for this. But he both beseeches, and entreats, and falls on his knees to them, yet we insult 
those that come to us. And he indeed did all by himself and his wife, whereas we do it not even by 
our attendants. But if you have a mind to see the table that he set before them, there too you will 
see great bounteousness, but the bounteousness came not from excess of wealth, but of the riches 
of a ready will. Yet how many rich persons were there not then? Still none did anything of the kind. 
How many widows were there in Israel? Yet none showed hospitality to Elijah. How many wealthy 
persons again were there not in Elisha’s day? But the Shunamite alone gathered in the fruits of 
hospitality; as did Abraham also,'*“° whom beside his largeness and ready mind it is just especially 
to admire, on this ground, that when he had no knowledge who they were that had come, yet he so 
acted. Do not thou then be curious either: since for Christ thou dost receive him. And if thou art 
always so scrupulous, many a time wilt thou pass by a man of esteem, and lose thy reward from 
him. And yet he that receiveth one that is not of esteem, hath no fault found with him, but is even 

IN rewarded. For “he that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s 
505 reward.” (Matt. x. 41.) But he who out of this ill-timed scrupulousness passeth one that should be 
admired, shall even suffer punishment. Do not then busy thyself with men’s lives and doings. For 

this is the very extreme of niggardliness, for one loaf to be exact about a man’s entire life. For if 

this person be a murderer, if a robber, or what not, does he therefore seem to thee not to deserve a 

loaf and a few pence? And yet thy Master causeth even the sun to rise upon him! And dost thou 
judge him unworthy of food even for a day? I will put another case to you besides. Now even if 

you were positively certain that he were laden with countless iniquities, not even then wouldest 

thou have an excuse for depriving him of this day’s sustenance. For thou art the servant of Him 

Who said, “Ye know not what spirit ye are of.” (Luke 1x. 55.) Thou art servant to Him Who healed 

those that stoned Him, or rather Who was crucified for them. And do not tell me that he killed 
another, for even if he were going to kill thee thyself, even then thou shouldest not neglect him 


1545 Katadi«etv. lit. hunt them down. 
1346 So Field: the passage is corrupt in the mss. Vulg. “As did Abraham also then with largeness and ready mind. And on this 


ground he deserves one’s admiration most, that when,” etc. 
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when starving. For thou art a disciple of Him Who desired the salvation even of them that crucified 
Him Who said upon the Cross itself, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” (Luke 
Xxiil. 34.) Thou art the servant of Him Who healed him that smote Him, Who upon the Cross itself 
crowned the man who had scorned Him. And what can equal this? For both the robbers at first 
scorned Him. Still to one of these He opened Paradise.'**’ And He bewails those who were upon 
the point of killing Him, and is troubled and confounded at seeing the traitor, not because He was 
going to be crucified, but because he was lost. He was troubled then as having foreknowledge of 
the hanging, and the punishment after the hanging. And though He knelt his wickedness, He bore 
with him'** to the last hour, and thrust not away the traitor, but even kissed him. Thy Master kisseth, 
and with His lips receiveth him who was on the very point of shedding His precious Blood. And 
dost thou count the poor not worthy even of a loaf, and reverencest not the Law which Christ laid 
down? Now by this He shows that we ought not to turn aside, not only from the poor, but not even 
from those that would lead us away to death. Do not tell me then, that so and so hath done me 
grievous mischief, but just consider what Christ did near the Cross itself, wishing to amend by His 
kiss the traitor by whom He was on the point of being betrayed. And see with how much power to 
shame him. For He says, “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” (ib. 48.) Who is there 
He would not have softened? who is there that this address would not have made yielding? What 
beast? what adamant? yet not that wretched man. Do not then say, that such an one murdered such 
an one, and that is why I turn aside from him. For even if he were upon the point of thrusting a 
sword down into thee, and to plunge his hand into thy neck itself, kiss this very right hand! since 
even Christ kissed that mouth which wrought His death! And therefore do not thou either hate, but 
bewail and pity him that plotteth against thee. For such an one deserveth pity at our hands, and 
tears. For we are the servants of Him Who kissed even the traitor (I will not leave off dwelling over 
that continually), and spoke words unto him more gentle than the kiss. For He did not even say, O 
thou foul and villanous traitor, is this the sort of recompense thou returnest us for so great a benefit? 
But in what words? “Judas;” using his own name, which is more like a person bemoaning, and 
recalling him, than one wroth at him. And he does not say, thy Teacher, thy Master, and Benefactor, 
but, “the Son of Man.” For though He were neither Teacher nor Master, yet is it with One Who is 
so gently, so unfeignedly affected towards thee, as even to kiss thee at the time of betrayal, and 
that when a kiss too was the signal for the betrayal; is it with Him that thou playest the traitor’s 
part? Blessed art Thou, O Lord! What lowliness of mind, what forbearance hast Thou given us 
ensamples of! And to him He so behaved. But to those who came with staves and swords to Him, 
was it not so too? What can be more gentle than the words spoken to them? For when He had power 
to demolish them all in an instant, He did nothing of the kind, but as expostulating (EvtpentiKos), 
addressed them in the words, “Why, are ye come out as against a thief with swords and staves?” 
(Matt. xxvi. 55.) And having cast them down backwards (John xviii. 6), as they continued insensible, 


1547 Some mss. add, “first of all men.” 


1548 Or “dealt kindly with him.” 
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He of His own accord gave Himself up next, and forbore while He saw them putting manacles upon 
His holy hands, while He had the power at once to confound all things, and overthrow them. But 
dost thou even after this deal fiercely with the poor? And even were he guilty of ten thousand sins, 
want and famine were enough to soften down a soul ever so blunted. But thou standest brutalized, 
and imitating the rage of lions. Yet they never taste of dead bodies. But thou, while thou seest him 
BS a very corpse (TETAPLXEVHEVOV lit. salter, or, a mummy) for distresses, yet leapest upon him now 
506 that he is down, and tearest his body by thine insults, and gatherest storm after storm, and makest 
him as he is fleeing to the haven for refuge to split upon a rock, and bringest a shipwreck about 
more distressing than those in the sea. And how wilt thou say to God, Have mercy upon me, and 
ask of Him remission of sins, when thou art insolent to one who hath done no sin, and callest him 
to account for this hunger and great necessity, and throwest all the brute beasts into the shade by 
thy cruelty. For they indeed by the compulsion of their belly lay hold of the food needful for them. 
But thou, when nothing either thrusts thee on or compels thee, devourest thy brother, bitest, and 
tearest him, if not with thy teeth, yet with words that bite more cuttingly. How then wilt thou receive 
the sacred Host (1pooqopav), when thou hast empurpled thy tongue in human gore? how give the 
kiss of peace, with mouth gorged with war? Nay, how enjoy every common nourishment, when 
thou art gathering so much venom? Thou dost not relieve the poverty, why make it even more 
grinding? thou dost not lift up him that is fallen, why throw him down also? thou dost not remove 
despondency, why even increase it? thou givest no money, why use insulting words besides? Hast 
thou not heard what punishment they suffer that feed not the poor? to what vengeance they are 
condemned? For He says, “Depart to the fire prepared for the devil and his angels.” (Matt. xxv. 
41.) If then they that feed not are so condemned, what punishment are they to suffer, who besides 
not feeding, even insult? What punishment shall they undergo? what hell? That we kindle not so 
great evils against ourselves, whiles we have it in our power, let us correct this evil complaint also, 
and put a bridle on the tongue. And let us be so far from insulting, as even to invite them, both by 
words and actions, that by laying up much mercy for ourselves, we may obtain the blessings 
promised us. Which God grant that we may all attain unto by the grace and love towards man, etc. 


Homily XXII. 


Rom. XII. 14 


“ Bless them which persecute you; bless, and curse not.” 


After teaching them how they ought to be minded towards one another, and after joining the 
members closely into one, he next proceeds to lead them forth to the battle without, which he makes 
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easier as from this point. For as he who hath not managed things well with those of his own side, 
will find more difficulty in arranging affairs with strangers, so he, that has practised himself duly 
among these, will with the more ease have the advantage of those without also. Hence then Paul 
also as he goes on in his journey, after the one places the other, and says, “Bless them that persecute 
you.” He did not say, be not spiteful or revengeful, but required something far better. For that a 
man that was wise might do, but this is quite an angel’s part. And after saying “bless,” he proceeds, 
“and curse not,” lest we should do both the one and the ether, and not the former only. For they 
that persecute us are purveyors of a reward to us. But if thou art sober-minded, there will be another 
reward after that one, which thou wilt gain thyself. For he will yield thee that for persecution, but 
thou wilt yield thyself the one from the blessing of another, in that thou bringest forth a very great 
sign of love to Christ. For as he that curseth his persecutor, showeth that he is not much pleased at 
suffering this for Christ, thus he that blesseth showeth the greatness of his love. Do not then abuse 
him, that thou thyself mayest gain the greater reward, and mayest teach him that the thing is matter 
of inclination, not of necessity, of holiday and feast, not of calamity or dejection. For this cause 
Christ Himself said, “Rejoice when men speak all manner of evil against you falsely.” (Matt. v. 
11.) Hence too it was that the Apostles returned with joy not from having been evil spoken of only, 
but also at having been scourged. (Acts v. 40, 41.) For besides what I have mentioned, there will 
be another gain, and that no small one, that you will make, both the abashing of your adversaries 
hereby, and instructing of them by your actions that you are travelling to another life; for if he see 
thee joyous, and elevated, (mtepotpevov) from suffering ill, he will see clearly from the actions 
that thou hast other hopes greater than those of this life. So that if thou dost not so, but weepest and 
IN lamentest, how is he to be able to learn from that that thou art tarrying for any other life? And 
507 besides this, thou wilt compass yet another thing. For provided he see thee not vexed at the affronts 
done thee, but even blessing him, he will leave harassing thee. See then how much that is good 
comes from this, both a greater reward for thyself and a less temptation, and he will forbear 
persecuting thee, and God too will be glorified: and to him that is in error thy endurance will be 
instruction in godliness. For this reason it was not those that insult us only, but even those that 
persecute us and deal despitefully with us, that he bade us requite with the contrary. And now he 
orders them to bless, but as he goes on, he exhorts them to do them good in deeds also. 

Ver. 15. “Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” 

Since it is possible to bless and not to curse, and yet not to do this out of love, he wishes us to 
be penetrated with the warmth of friendship throughout. And this is why he goes on in these words, 
that we are not only to bless, but even feel compassion for their pains and sufferings, whenever we 
happen to see them fallen into trouble. Yes, it will be said, but to join in the sorrows of mourners 
one can see why he ordered them, but why ever did he command them the other thing, when it is 
no such great matter? Aye, but that requires more of a high Christian temper, to rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, than to weep with them that weep. For this nature itself fulfils perfectly: and there 
is none so hard-hearted as not to weep over him that is in calamity: but the other requires a very 
noble soul, so as not only to keep from envying, but even to feel pleasure with the person who is 
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in esteem. And this is why he placed it first. For there is nothing that ties love so firmly as sharing 
both joy and pain one with another. Do not then, because thou art far from difficulties thyself, 
remain aloof from sympathizing too. For when thy neighbor is ill-treated, thou oughtest to make 
the calamity thine own. Take share then in his tears, that thou mayest lighten his low spirits. Take 
share in his joy, that thou mayest make the joy strike deep root, and fix the love firmly, and be of 
service to thyself rather than to him in so doing, by thy weeping rendering thyself merciful, and by 
thy feeling his pleasure, purging thyself of envy and grudging. And let me draw your attention to 
Paul’s considerateness. For he does not say, Put an end to the calamity, lest thou shouldest say in 
many cases (or perchance moAAdxic) that it is impossible: but he has enjoined the easier task, and 
that which thou hast in thy power. For even if thou art not able to remove the evil, yet contribute 
tears, and thou wilt take the worst half away. And if thou be not able to increase a man’s prosperity, 
contribute joy, and thou wilt have made a great addition to it. Therefore it is not abstaining from 
envy only, but what is a much greater thing that he exhorts us to, namely, joining in the pleasure. 
For this is a much greater thing than not envying. 

Ver. 16. “Be of the same mind one towards another. Mind not high things, but condescend to 
men of low estate.” 

Here again he insists much upon lowliness of mind, the subject he had started this exhortation 
with. For there was a probability of their being full of high-mindedness, both on account of their 
city (see p. 343), and from sundry other causes; he therefore keeps drawing off (Umoovpet, 2 mss. 
Umopvttet) the morbid matter, and lowers the inflammation. For there is nothing that makes such 
schisms in the Churches as vanity does. And what does he mean by, “Be of the same mind one 
towards another?” Has a poor man come into thy house? Be like him in thy bearing, do not put on 
any unusual pompous air on account of thy riches. There is no rich and poor in Christ. Be not then 
ashamed of him because of his external dress, but receive him because of his inward faith. And if 
thou seest him in sorrow, do not disdain to comfort him, nor if thou see him in prosperity, feel 
abashed at sharing his pleasure, and being gladdened with him, but be of the same mind in his case, 
that thou wouldest be of in thine own. For it says, “Be of the same mind one towards another.” For 
instance, if thou thinkest thyself a great man, therefore think him so likewise. Dost thou suspect 
that he is mean and little? Well then, pass this same sentence upon thyself, and cast aside all 
unevenness. And how is this to be? By thy casting aside that reckless temper. Wherefore he proceeds: 
“Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low estate.” That is, bring thyself down to their 
humble condition, associate with them, walk with them, do not be humbled in mind only, but help 
them also, and reach forth thy hand to them, not by means of others, but in thine own person, as a 
father taking care of a child, as the head taking care of the body. As he says in another place, “being 
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bound with them that are in bonds.” (Heb. xiii. 3.) But here he means by those of low estate not 
merely the lowly-minded, but those of a low rank, and which one is apt to think scorn of.'*° 
IN “Be not wise in your own conceits.” This is, do not think that you can do for yourselves. Because 
508 the Scripture saith in another place besides, “Woe to them that are wise in their own eyes, and 
prudent in their own sight.” (Is. v. 22.) And by this again, he secretly draws off recklessness, and 
reduces conceit and turgidity. For there is nothing that so elates men and makes them feel different 
from other people, as the notion that they can do by themselves. Whence also God hath placed us 
in need one of another, and though thou be wise thou wilt be in need of another: but if thou think 
that thou art not in need of him, thou wilt be the most foolish and feeble of men. For a man of this 
sort bares himself of all succor, and in whatever error he may run into, will not have the advantage 
either of correction or of pardon, and will provoke God by his recklessness, and will run into many 
errors. For it is the case, aye, and often too, that a wise man does not perceive what is needful, and 
a man of less shrewdness hits upon somewhat that is applicable. And this happened with Moses 
and his father-in-law, and with Saul and his servant, and with Isaac and Rebecca. Do not then 
suppose that you are lowered by needing another man. For this exalts you the more, this makes you 
the stronger, and the brighter too, and the more secure. 

Ver. 17. “Recompense to no man evil for evil.” 

For if thou findest fault with another who plots against thee, why dost thou make thyself liable 
to this accusation? If he did amiss how comest thou not to shun imitating him? And observe how 
he puts no difference here but lays down one law for all. For he does not say, “recompense not 
evil” to the believer, but to “no man,” be he heathen, be he contaminated, or what not. “Provide 
things honest in the sight of all men.” 

Ver. 18. “If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 

This is that: “let your light shine before men” (Matt. v. 16), not that we are to live for vanity, 
but that we are not to give those who have a mind for it a handle against us. Whence he says also 
in another place, “Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the Church of 
God.” (1 Cor. x. 32.) And in what follows he limits his meaning well, by saying, “If it be possible.” 
For there are cases in which it is not possible, as, for instance, when we have to argue about religion, 
or to contend for those who are wronged. And why be surprised if this be not universally possible 
in the case of other persons, when even in the case of man and wife he broke through the rule? “But 
if the unbelieving depart, let him depart.” (1 Cor. vii. 15.) And his meaning is nearly as follows: 


1549 Tots tametvoic is best taken here as neuter (Meyer, De Wette, R.V.) corresponding in this respect to ta Db NAc. Meyer 
renders and interprets thus: “being drawn onward by the lowly; i.e. instead of following the impulse to high things, rather yielding 
to that which is humble, to the claims and tasks which are presented to you by the humbler relations of life, entering into this 
impulse towards the lower strata and spheres of life which lays claim to you, and following it. The tametva ought to have for 
the Christian a force of attraction in virtue of which he yields himself to fellowship with them and allows himself to be guided 
by them in the determination of his conduct.” Those who understand tametvois as masculine are divided between the meanings: 


of low rank and of humble disposition. Chrys.’ interpretation combines both ideas.—G.B.S. 
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Do thine own part, and to none give occasion of war or fighting, neither to Jew nor Gentile. But if 
you see the cause of religion suffering anywhere, do not prize concord above truth, but make a 
noble stand even to death. And even then be not at war in soul, be not averse in temper, but fight 
with the things only. For this is the import of “‘as much as in you lieth, be at peace with all men.” 
But if the other will not be at peace, do not thou fill thy soul with tempest, but in mind be friendly 
(gidoc, several mss. PiAdc0@os) as I said before, without giving up the truth on any occasion. 

Ver. 19. “Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath. For it is 
written, Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” 

Unto what wrath? To the wrath of God. Now since what the injured man desires most to see 
is, himself having the pleasure of revenge, this very thing he gives him in full measure, that if thou 
dost not avenge thyself, he means, God will be thy avenger. Leave it then to Him to follow up thy 
wrongs. For this is the force of “give place unto wrath.” Then to give further comfort, he brings 
the quotation forward also, and after winning him more throughly to himself in this way, he demands 
more Christian heroism (@1Aood@idv) of him, and says: 

Ver. 20, 21. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink; for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

Why, he means, am I telling you that you must keep peace? For I even insist upon your doing 
kindness. For he says, “give him to eat, and give him to drink.” Then as the command he gave was 
a very difficult and a great one, he proceeds: “for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head.” And this he said both to humble the one by fear, and to make the other more ready-minded 

I, through hope of a recompense.'*” For he that is wronged, when he is feeble, is not so much taken 
509 with any goods of his own as with the vengeance upon the person who has pained him. For there 
nothing so sweet as to see an enemy chastised. What he is longing for, then, that he gives him first, 

and when he has let the venom go, then he again gives advice of a higher tone, saying, “Be not 
overcome of evil.” For he knew that if the enemy were a very brute, he would not continue an 

enemy when he had been fed.'**' And if the man injured be of ever so little'*? a soul, still when 
feeding him and giving him to drink, he will not himself even have any farther craving for his 
punishment. Hence, out of confidence in the result of the action, he does not simply threaten, but 

even dwells largely upon the vengeance. For he did not say, “thou shalt take vengeance” but, “thou 

shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.”'*** Then he further declares him victor, by saying, “be not 


1550 avt1Sd0Eews. It means a recompense upon the other. 
1551 Most mss. omit “he would not.....fed.” 
1582 pikpdwoxoc, Ed. Ben. quotes St. Bas. Ep. 74 and St. Ath. t. i. p. 142 a and 152 f. Hist. tracts pp. 41 and marg., 55, to 


show that this word may be used in the sense of “malicious.” It sometimes means “niggardly,” both being characteristics of a 
little mind. v. p. 106 and 373. 

1553 The meaning which is here attached to the expression: thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, viz.: thou shalt bring 
the divine vengeance upon him, is very improbable. Such a consideration could not be urged as a motive of Christian love. 


Augustin well says: “How does any one love the man to whom he gives food and drink for the very purpose of heaping coals 
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overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” And he gives a kind of gentle hint, that one is not 
to do it with that intention, since cherishing a grudge still would be “being overcome of evil.” But 
he did not say it at once, as he did not find it advisable yet.'** But when he had disburdened the 
man of his anger, then he proceeded to say, “overcome evil with good.” Since this would be a 
victory. For the combatant is rather then the conqueror, not when he brings himself under to take 
the blows, but when he withdraws himself, and makes his antagonist waste his strength upon the 
air. And in this way he will not be struck himself, and will also exhaust the whole of the other’s 
strength. And this takes place in regard to affronts also. For when you do affronts in return, you 
have the worse, not as overcome (so | ms. vixnOeic, Sav. KivnPeic) by a man, but what is far more 
disgraceful, by the slavish passion of anger. But if you are silent, then you will conquer, and erect 
a trophy without a fight, and will have thousands to crown you, and to condemn the slander of 
falsehood. For he that replies, seems to be speaking in return as if stung. And he that is stung, gives 
reason to suspect that he is conscious of being guilty of what is said of him. But if you laugh at it, 
by your laughing you do away with the sentence against you. And if you would have a clear proof 
of what has been said, ask the enemy himself, when he is most vexed? when you are heated, and 
insult him in return? or when you laugh at him as he insults you? and you will be told the last rather. 
For he too is not so much pleased with not being insulted in return, as he is vexed because his abuse 
was not able to gain any hold upon you. Did you never see men in a passion, how they make no 
great account of their own wounds, but rush on with much violence, and are worse than very wild 
boars for seeking the hurt of their neighbor, and look to this alone, and are more given to this than 
to being on their guard against getting harmed? When therefore thou deprivest him of that he desires 
most, thou bereavest him of everything, by holding him thus cheap, and showing him to be easy 
to be despised, and a child rather than a man; and thou indeed hast gained the reputation of a wise 
man, and him dost thou invest with the character of a noisome beast. This too let us do when we 
are struck, and when we wish to strike, let us abstain from striking again. But, would you give a 
mortal blow? “Turn to him the other cheek also” (Matt. v. 39), and thou wilt smite him with countless 
wounds. For they that applaud, and wonder at thee, are more annoying to him than men to stone 
him would be; and before them, his conscience will condemn him, and will exact the greatest 
punishment of him, and so he will go off with a confused look as if he had been treated with the 
utmost rigor. And if it is the estimation of the multitude that you look for, this too you will have 


of fire upon his head, if ‘coals of fire’ in this place signify some heavy punishment?” The meaning is: thou shalt by returning 
good for evil, bring the evildoer to shame and remorse. This course will be the dictate of Christian love because it will tend to 
reveal the man’s wrong-doing to himself, induce repentance for it and lead him to forsake it. The repentance of Saul is an example 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 17). “And Saul lifted up his voice and wept. And he said: thou art more righteous than I: for thou hast rendered 
unto me good, whereas I have rendered unto thee evil.”—G.B.S. 

1554 It may be objected that St. Paul was not speaking to a person in a rage, but generally to all. However, it is plain that the 
admonition is meant for those who want it. And there are many people who justify themselves in bearing malice, so as to require 


such management even in a general admonition. 
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in larger share. And in a general way we have a kind of sympathy with those who are the sufferers; 
but when we also see that they do not strike (several mss. resist, &vtimintovtac) in return, but even 
give themselves up to it, we not only pity them, but even feel admiration for them. 
Here then I find reason to lament, that we who might have things present, if we listened to 
Christ’s Law as we should, and also attain to things to come, are cast out of both by not paying 
IN attention to what has been told us, but giving ourselves to unwarranted philosophising about them. 
510 For He has given us laws upon all these points for our good, and has shown us what makes us have 
a good name, what brings us to disgrace. And if it was likely to have proved His disciples ridiculous, 
He would not have enjoined this. But since this makes them the most notable of men namely, the 
not speaking ill, when we have ill spoken of us; the not doing ill when we have ill done us; this 
was His reason for enjoining it. But if this be so, much more the speaking of good when we have 
ill spoken of us, and the praising of those that insult us, and the doing good to those that plot against 
us, will make us so. This then was why He gave these laws. For He is careful for His own disciples, 
and knowing well what it is that maketh little or great. If then He both careth and knoweth, why 
dost thou quarrel with Him, and wish to go another road? For conquering by doing ill is one of the 
devil’s laws. Hence in the Olympic games which were celebrated to him'*® it is so that all the 
competitors conquer. But in Christ’s race this is not the rule about the prize, for, on the contrary, 
the law is for the person smitten, and not for the person smiting, to be crowned. For such is the 
character of His race, it has all its regulations the other way; so that it is not in the victory only, but 
also in the way of the victory, that the marvel is the greater. Now when things which on the other 
side are signs of a victory, on this side he showeth to be productive of defeat, this is the power of 
God, this the race of Heaven, this the theatre of Angels. I know that ye are warmed thoroughly 
now, and are become as soft as any wax, but when ye have gone hence ye will spew it all out. This 
is why I sorrow, that what we are speaking of, we do not show in our actions, and this too though 
we should be greatest gainers thereby. For if we let our moderation be seen, we shall be invincible 
to any man; and there is nobody either great or small, who will have the power of doing us any 
hurt. For if any one abuseth thee, he has not hurt thee at all, but himself severely. And if again he 
wrong thee, the harm will be with the person who does the wrong. Did you never notice that even 
in the courts of law those who have had wrong done them are honored, and stand and speak out 
with entire freedom, but those who have done the wrong, are bowed down with shame and fear? 
And why do I talk of evil-speaking (Sav. conj. and 5 mss. xaxnyoptav) and of wrong? For were 
he even to whet his sword against thee, and to stain his right hand in thy life-blood (ig tov Aatpov, 
as p. 505), it is not thee that he hath done any harm to, but himself that he hath butchered. And he 
will witness what I say who was first taken off thus by a brother’s hand. For he went away to the 
haven without a billow, having gained a glory that dieth not away; but the other lived a life worse 
than any death, groaning, and trembling, and in his body bearing about the accusation of what he 


1555 The Fathers generally believed the devils were connected with idol-worship. See Tertullian de Spectac. p. 202 O.T. St. 
Augustin de Civ. Dei, i. 32, etc. Clem. Al. Protr. c. 3. 
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had done. Let us not follow after this then, but that. For he that hath ill done him, has not an evil 
that taketh up its constant abode with him, since he is not the parent of it; but as he received it from 
others, he makes it good by his patient endurance. But he that doeth ill, hath the well of the mischief 
in himself. Was not Joseph in prison, but the harlot that plotted against him in a fine and splendid 
house? Which then wouldest thou wish to have been? And let me not hear yet of the requital, but 
examine the things that had taken place by themselves. For in this way thou wilt rate Joseph’s 
prison infinitely above the house with the harlot in it. For if you were to see the souls of them both, 
you would find the one full of enlargement and boldness, but that of the Egyptian woman in 
straitness, shame, dejection, confusion, and great despondency. And yet she seemed to conquer; 
but this was no real victor. Knowing all this then, let us fit ourselves for bearing ills, even that we 
may be freed from bearing ills, and may attain to the blessings to come. Which that we may all 
attain to, God grant, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


Homily XXIII. 


Rom. XIII. 1 


“Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers.” 


Of this subject he makes much account in other epistles also, setting subjects under their rulers 
as household servants are under their masters. And this he does to show that it was not for the 
subversion of the commonwealth that Christ introduced His laws, but for the better ordering of it, 
and to teach men not to be taking up unnecessary and unprofitable wars. For the plots that are 
formed against us for the truth’s sake are sufficient and we have no need to be adding temptations 
superfluous and unprofitable. And observe too how well-timed his entering upon this subject is. 
For when he had demanded that great spirit of heroism, and made men fit to deal either with friends 
or foes, and rendered them serviceable alike to the prosperous and those in adversity and need, and 
in fact to all, and had planted a conversation worthy of angels, and had discharged anger, and taken 
down recklessness, and had in every way made their mind even, he then introduces his exhortation 
upon these matters also. For if it be right to requite those that injure us with the opposite, much 
more is it our duty to obey those that are benefactors to us. But this he states toward the end of his 
exhortation, and hitherto does not enter on these reasonings which I mention, but those only that 
enjoin one to do this as a matter of debt. And to show that these regulations are for all, even for 
priests, and monks, and not for men of secular occupations only, he hath made this plan at the 
outset, by saying as follows: “let every soul be subject unto the higher powers,” if thou be an Apostle 
even, or an Evangelist, or a Prophet, or anything whatsoever, inasmuch as this subjection is not 
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subversive of religion. And he does not say merely “obey,” but “be subject.” And the first claim 
such an enactment has upon us, and the reasoning that suiteth the faithful, is, that all this is of God’s 
appointment. 

“For there is no power,” he says, “but of God.” What say you? it may be said; is every ruler 
then elected by God? This I do not say, he answers. Nor am I now speaking about individual rulers, 
but about the thing in itself. For that there should be rulers, and some rule and others be ruled, and 
that all things should not just be carried on in one confusion, the people swaying like waves in this 
direction and that; this, I say, is the work of God’s wisdom. Hence he does not say, “for there is no 
ruler but of God;” but it is the thing he speaks of, and says, “there is no power but of God.'*** And 
the powers that be, are ordained of God.” Thus when a certain wise man saith, “It is by the Lord 
that a man is matched with a woman” (Prov. xix. 14, LXX.), he means this, God made marriage, 
and not that it is He that joineth together every man that cometh to be with a woman. For we see 
many that come to be with one another for evil, even by the law of marriage, and this we should 
not ascribe to God. But as He said Himself, “He which made them at the beginning, made them 
male and female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.” (Matt. xix. 4, 5; Gen. 11. 24.) And this is what that wise 
man meant to explain. For since equality of honor does many times lead to fightings, He hath made 
many governments and forms of subjection; as that, for instance, of man and wife, that of son and 
father, that of old men and young, that of bond and free,'**’ that of ruler and ruled, that of master 
and disciple. And why are you surprised in the case of mankind, when even in the body He hath 
done the same thing? For even here He hath not made all parts of equal honor, but He hath made 

IN one less and another greater, and some of the limbs hath He made to rule and some to be ruled. 
512 And among the unreasoning creatures one may notice this same principle, as amongst bees, amongst 
cranes, amongst herds of wild cattle. And even the sea itself is not without this goodly subordination; 

for there too many of the clans are ranged under one among the fishes, and are led thus as an army, 

and make long expeditions from home. For anarchy, be where it may, is an evil, and a cause of 
confusion. After having said then whence governments come, he proceeds, “Whosoever therefore 


1556 The distinction which Chrys. carries through his interpretation of this passage on human government, between authority 
in abstracto and in concreto belongs rather to a philosophical treatment of the subject than to an exposition of the apostle’s 
language. The use of general terms like ¢€ovota and obc{a cannot have been designed to leave room for concrete exceptions 
since the apostle blends general and specific terms throughout the passage [dpxovtec (3) 80d d1dKovos (4)]. The question of 
obeying unjust rulers and supporting the “powers” in unjust measures, the apostle does not raise. He is stating a general principle 
and he says nothing of exceptions. His language does not exclude the possibility of exceptions when the reign of rulers becomes 
clearly subversive of moral order and opposed to the principles of the divine government.—G.B.S. 

1557 See | Cor. vii. 21; Col. iii. 22; 1 Tim. vi. 2. Slavery is clearly recognized as a lawful state of life, appointed by Providence, 
and in Col. iv. 1, is shown to have a typical meaning; this does not necessarily imply the common opinion of the Greeks (Ar. 


Pol. i. 1), that there is a natural distinction of men into the free and the slavish. 
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resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.” See what he has led the subject on to, and how 
fearful he makes it, and how he shows this to be a matter of debt. For lest the believers should say, 
You are making us very cheap and despicable, when you put us, who are to enjoy the Kingdom of 
Heaven, under subjection to rulers, he shows that it is not to rulers, but to God again that he makes 
them subject in doing this. For it is to Him, that he who subjects himself to authorities is obedient. 
Yet he does not say this—for instance that it is God to Whom a man who listens to authorities is 
obedient—but he uses the opposite case to awe them, and gives it a more precise form by saying, 
that he who listeneth not thereto is fighting with God, Who framed these laws. And this he is in all 
cases at pains to show, that it is not by way of favor that we obey them, but by way of debt. For in 
this way he was more likely to draw the governors who were unbelievers to religion, and the 
believers to obedience. For there was quite a common report in those days (Tert. Ap. 1, 31, 32), 
which maligned the Apostles, as guilty of a sedition and revolutionary scheme, and as aiming in 
all they did and said at the subversion of the received institutions. When then you show our common 
Master giving this in charge to all His, you will at once stop the mouths of those that malign us as 
revolutionists, and with great boldness will speak for the doctrines of truth. Be not then ashamed, 
he says, at such subjection. For God hath laid down this law, and is a strong Avenger of them if 
they be despised. For it is no common punishment that He will exact of thee, if thou disobey, but 
the very greatest; and nothing will exempt thee, that thou canst say to the contrary, but both of men 
thou shalt undergo the most severe vengeance, and there shall be no one to defend thee, and thou 
wilt also provoke God the more. And all this he intimates when he says, 

“And they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” Then to show the gain of the thing 
after the fear, he uses reasons too to persuade them as follows: 

Ver. 3. “For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil.” 

For when he has given a deep wound, and stricken them down, he again uses gentler treatment, 
like a wise physician, who applies soothing medicines, and he comforts them, and says, why be 
afraid? why shudder? For does he punish a person that is doing well? Or is he terrible to a person 
who lives in the practice of virtue? Wherefore also he proceeds, “Wilt thou then not be afraid of 
the power? Do that which is good, and thou shall have praise of the same.” You see how he has 
made him friends (ketwoev) with the ruler, by showing that he even praises him from his throne. 
You see how he has made wrath unmeaning. 

Ver. 4. “For he is the minister of God to thee for good.” 

So far is he from terrifying thee, he says, that he even praises thee: so far from being a hindrance 
to thee, that he even works with thee. When then thou hast his praise and his succor, how is it that 
thou art not in subjection to him? For he maketh virtue easier for thee in other ways also, by 
chastising the wicked, by benefiting and honoring'*** the good, and by working together with the 


1588 Most mss. omit “and honoring.” 
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will of God. Whence too he has even given him the name of “Minister.”!°°? And consider: I give 
you counsel to be sober-minded, and he, by the laws, speaks the same language. I exhort you not 
to be rapacious and grasping. And he sits in judgment in such cases, and so is a worker together 
with us, and an assistant to us, and has been commissioned by God for this end.’* Hence there are 
both reasons for reverencing him, both because he was commissioned by God, and because it was 
for such an object. “But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid.” It is not then the ruler that maketh 
the fear, but our own wickedness. 

“For he beareth not the sword in vain.” You see how he hath furnished him with arms, and set 
him on guard like a soldier, for a terror to those that commit sin. “For he is the minister of God to 
execute wrath, a revenger upon him that doeth evil.” Now lest you should start off at hearing again 

MN of punishment, and vengeance, and a sword, he says again that it is God’s law he is carrying out. 
513 For what if he does not know it himself? yet it is God that hath so shaped things (oUtw¢ étUmWoEV). 
If then, whether in punishing, or in honoring, he be a Minister, in avenging virtue’ s cause, in driving 
vice away, as God willeth, why be captious against him, when he is the cause of so many good 
doings, and paves the way for thine too? since there are many who first practised virtue through 
the fear of God. For there are a duller sort, whom things to come have not such a hold upon as 
things present. He then who by fear and rewards gives the soul of the majority a preparatory turn 
towards its becoming more suited for the word of doctrine, is with good reason called “the Minister 

of God.” 

Ver. 5. “Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath but also for conscience sake.” 

What is the meaning of, “not only for wrath?” It means not only because thou dost resist God 
by not being subject, nor only because thou art procuring great evils for thyself, both from God 
and the rulers, but also because he is a benefactor to thee in things of the greatest importance, as 
he procures peace to thee, and the blessings of civil institutions. For there are countless blessings 
to states through these authorities; and if you were to remove them, all things would go to ruin, and 
neither city nor country, nor private nor public buildings, nor anything else would stand, but all the 
world will be turned upside down, while the more powerful devour the weaker. And so even if 
some wrath were not to follow man’s disobedience, even on this ground thou oughtest to be subject, 
that thou mayest not seem devoid of conscience and feeling towards the benefactor. 

Ver. 6. “For, for this cause pay ye tribute also; for they are God’s ministers, attending continually 
on this very thing.” 


159 Or Deacon; the Coronation Service illustrates the sacred view of the kingly office; as by the use of the Dalmatic (sect. 
x.), which belongs also to Deacons; see Palmer, Or. Lit. append. sect. iv. 

150 Compare Butler, Analogy 1,2, and Arist. Eth. v. 1. “The law commands to do the acts of a brave man, such as not quitting 
one’s post, not flying, not throwing away one’s arms. And those of a sober man, as not to commit adultery, or to insult any one. 
And those of a meek person, as not to strike, not to defame; and so with other virtues and vices,...” Where he means that the 
law cannot enforce the character but can demand the acts, and is so far drawing man towards what is suitable to his nature. Butler 


shows that this is a part of God’s moral government. 
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Without going one by one into the benefits done to states by the rulers, as that of good order 
and peace, the other services, as regarding the soldiery, and those over the public business, he shows 
the whole of this by a single case. For that thou art benefited by him, he means, thou bearest witness 
thyself, by paying him a salary. Observe the wisdom and judgment of the blessed Paul. For that 
which seemed to be burdensome and annoying—the system of imposts—this he turns into a proof 
of their care for men. What is the reason, he means, that we pay tribute to a king? It is not as 
providing for us? And yet we should not have paid it unless we had known in the first instance that 
we were gainers from this superintendence. Yet it was for this that from of old all men came to an 
agreement that governors should be maintained by us, because to the neglect of their own affairs, 
they take charge of the public,'**' and on this they spend their whole leisure, whereby our goods 
also are kept safe. After saying then what the external goods are, he again averts to the former line 
of argument (for in this way he was more likely to attract the believer to him), and he shows again 
that this is God’s decree, and on it he makes his advice rest finally, in these words, “they are God’s 
ministers.” Then to show the pains they take, and their hard life, he proceeds, 

“Waiting continually upon this very thing.” 

For this is their life, this their business, that thou mayest enjoy peace. Wherefore in another 
Epistle, he bids them not only be subject, but also “pray” in their behalf. And as showing there too 
that the advantage was common to all, he adds, “that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
things.”'*° (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2.) For it is in no small degree that they contribute to the settled state of 
the present life, by keeping guard, beating off enemies, hindering those who are for sedition in the 
cities, putting an end to differences among any. For do not tell me of some one who makes an ill 
use of the thing, but look to the good order that is in the institution itself, and you will see the great 
wisdom of Him who enacted this law from the first. 

Ver. 7, 8. “Render therefore to all their dues; tribute to whom tribute, custom to whom custom, 
fear to whom fear, honor to whom honor. Owe (or ye owe) no man anything, but to love one 
another.” 

He still keeps upon the same line, bidding them pay them not money only, but honor and fear. 
And how is it when he said above, “Wilt thou not be afraid of the power? do that which is good;” 
that he here says “render fear?” He does it meaning exceeding honor, and not the fear which comes 
from a bad conscience, which he alluded to before. And it is not “give,” that he says, but “render” 
(or “give back,” dmddote), and then adds to it, the “dues.” For it is not a favor that you confer by 


1561 Arist. Eth. viii. 8, “The political union of men seems to have been first formed for advantage, and for this it is upheld.” 
See Pol. i. 2, where he says of it, that “it is formed that men may live, but is (in the nature of things) that they may live well.” 

15 St. Augustin de Civ. Dei, xix. 17, writes, “But the heavenly city, or rather that part of it which sojourneth in this mortal 
state, and liveth by faith, must likewise make use of this kind of peace, till that mortality, for which such peace is needful, pass 


away.” And xix. 26, he quotes 1 Tim. ii. 2, and Jer. xxix. 7, to the same purpose. 
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so doing, since the thing is matter of due. And if you do it not, you will be punished as obstinate. 
Do not suppose that you are lowering yourself, and detracting from the dignity of your own 
philosophy, if you rise up at the presence of a ruler, or if you uncover your head. For if he laid these 
laws down at that time, when the rulers were Gentiles, much more ought this to be done with them 
now they are believers. But if you mean to say, that you are entrusted with greater privileges, be 
informed that this is not thy time. For thou art a stranger and a sojourner. A time will be when thou 
shalt appear brighter than all. Now thy “life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with Him in glory” (Col. 111. 3, 4.) Seek not then in this life of accidents 
thy change, but even if thou hast to be with fear in a ruler’s presence, do not think that this is 
unworthy thy noble birth. For so God willeth, that the ruler who has his place marked'*® by Him, 
should have his own power. And when he who is conscious of no evil in himself, stands with fear 
in the judge’s presence, much more will he who doth evil things be affrighted, and thou in this way 
wilt be the more respected. For it is not from honoring that the lowering of self comes but from 
dishonoring him. And the ruler will treat thee with greater respect, and he will glorify thy Master 


owing to this, even if he be an unbeliever. “Owe! 


no man anything, but to love one another.” 
Again he has recourse to the mother of good deeds, and the instructress of the things spoken of, 
who is also productive of every virtue, and says that this is a debt also, not however such as the 
tribute or the custom, but a continuous one. For he does not wish it ever to be paid off, or rather he 
would have it always rendered, yet never fully so, but to be always owing. For this is the character 
of the debt, that one keeps giving and owing always. Having said then how he ought to love, he 
also shows the gain of it, saying, 

“For he that loveth another hath fulfilled the Law.” 

And do not, pray, consider even this a favor; for this too is a debt. For thou owest love to thy 
brother, through thy spiritual relationship. And not for this only, but also because “we are members 
one of another.” And if love leave us, the whole body is rent in pieces. Love therefore thy brother. 
For if from his friendship thou gainest so much as to fulfil the whole Law, thou owest him love as 
being benefited by him. 

Ver. 9. “For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 


shalt not bear false witness, 


and any other commandment, is briefly comprehended in this saying, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
He does not say merely it is fulfilled, but “it is briefly comprehended,’!® that is, the whole 


work of the commandments is concisely and in a few words completed. For the beginning and the 


1568 Tumweic, see p. 513, obtws EtUMWoEV. The sense appears to be, “whose precise character in every form of government 
Himself determines.” 

1504 Or “ye owe,” it may seem that this is his sense, from “thou owest,” but he would have it look the other way. 

1565 St. Chrysostom omits “Thou shalt not covet.” Many mss. of the New Testament omit “Thou shalt not bear false witness,” 
but all known mss. of St. Chrysostom have it, as well as the printed copies. 


1566 avaKkepaharodtai, see p. 472, note 3. 
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end of virtue is love. This it has for its root, this for its groundwork, this for its summit. If then it 
be both beginning and fulfilment, what is there equal to it? But he does not seek love merely, but 
intense love. For he does not say merely “love thy neighbor,” but, “as thyself.” Hence also Christ 
said'°*’ that “the Law and the Prophets hang upon” it. And in making two kinds of love, see how 
He has raised this! For after saying that the first commandment is, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,” He added a second;'*® and He did not stay, but added, “like unto it; Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” What can be equal to this love to man, or this gentleness? That when we were 
at infinite distance from Him, He brings the love to us into comparison with that toward Himself, 
and says that “is like unto this.” Hence then, to put the measures of either as nearly the same, of 
the one He says, “with all thy heart, and with all thy soul,” but of this towards one’s neighbor, He 
says, “as thyself.” But Paul said, that when this did not exist even the other was of no great profit 
to us. As then we, when we are fond of any one, say, if you love him, then you love me; so He also 
to show this saith, “is like unto it;” and to Peter, “If thou lovest Me, feed My sheep.” (John xxi. 
16.) 
Ver. 10. “Love worketh no ill to his neighbor, therefore love is the fulfilling of the Law.” 
Observe how it has both virtues, abstinence from evils (for it “worketh no ill,” he says), and 
the working of good deeds. “For it is,” he says, “the fulfilling (or filling up) of the Law;” not 
bringing before us instruction only on moral duties in a concise form, but making the accomplishment 
of them easy also. For that we should become acquainted with things profitable to us was not all 
BS that he was careful for (which is the Law’s care), but also with a view to the doing of them it brought 
515 us great assistance; accomplishing not some part of the commandments, but the whole sum of virtue 
in us. Let us then love one another, since in this way we shall also love God,'°* Who loveth us. For 
in the case of men, if you love a man’s beloved, he that loveth him is contentious at it. But here He 
deemeth thee worthy to share His love, and hateth thee when thou sharest not. For man’s love is 
laden with envy and grudging;'°” but God’s is free from all passion, whence also He seeketh for 
those to share His love. For He says, love thou with Me, and then thyself also will I love the more. 
You see the words of a vehement lover! If thou love My beloved, then will I also reckon Myself 
to be greatly beloved of thee. For He vehemently desireth our salvation, and this He showed from 
of old. Now hear what He saith when He was forming the man, “Let Us make man in Our Image:” 
and again, “Let Us!*’! make an help meet for him. It is not good for him to be alone.” (Gen. i. 26.) 


1572 


And when he had transgressed, He rebuked him, observe how gently;'*” and He does not say, 


1567 Matt. xxii. 39. St. Hilary on the place notices that the second could not be called like unto it, were it not that our Neighbor 


means Christ, i.e. as present in His members. 


1568 So most mss. while the old edd. read “‘added, and the second—” 

15 Ms. “be beloved of God,” which makes a fair sense with the context. 

Is) Plato, Pheedr. p. 217, B. 6 p8dévoc gw Oetov xopod fotatai, Envy standeth without the Divine circle. 
ism Gen. ii. 18. This plural is in the LXX., not in the Hebrew. See in Gen. c. ii. Hom. xiv. 

152 On the Fall, see Hom. xvii. in Gen. 
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Wretch! thou very wretch! after receiving so great benefits, hast thou after all trusted to the devil? 
and left thy Benefactor, to take up with the evil spirit? But what saith He? “Who told thee that thou 
art naked, unless thou hast eaten of the Tree, from which alone I commanded thee not to eat?” (ib. 
ili. 11.) As if a father were to say to a child, who was ordered not to touch a sword, and then 
disobeyed and got wounded, “How camest thou wounded? Thou camest so by not listening to me.” 
You see they are the words of a friend rather than a master, of a friend despised, and not even then 
forsaking. Let us then imitate Him, and when we rebuke, let us preserve this moderation. For even 
the woman He also rebuketh again with the same gentleness. Or rather what He said was not so 
much rebuke as admonition and correction, and security against the future. This is why He saith 
nothing'*” to the serpent. For he was the designer of the mischiefs, and had it not in his power to 
put off the accusation on any one else, wherefore He punished him severely: and even here He did 
not come to a pause, but made the earth also to share in the curse. But if He cast them out of paradise, 
and condemned them to labor, even for this we ought to adore and reverence Him the most. For 
since self-indulgence issues in listlessness, He trenches upon the pleasure by building a fort of pain 
against listlessness, that we may return to the love of Him. And what of Cain’s case? Doth he not 
meet with the same gentleness? For being by him also insulted, He doth not reproach (same word 
as insult) in return, but entreats, (or comforts) him, and says, “Why is thy countenance fallen?” 
(Gen. iv. 6.) And yet what he had done allowed of no excuse whatever. And this the younger brother 
shows. But still even then He doth not rebuke him: but what saith He? “Hast thou sinned: keep 
peace;” “do so no more.” “To thee shall his turning be, and thou shalt rule over him’’'*” (ib. 7, 
LXX.), meaning his brother. “For if thou art afraid, lest for this sacrifice,” He means, “I should 
deprive thee of the preéminence of the first-born, be of good cheer, for the entire command over 
him do I put into thy hands. Only be thou better, and love him that hath done thee no wrong; for I 
have an interest in you both. And what maketh Me most glad is, that ye be not at variance one with 
another.” For as a devoted mother, so doth God do and plan everything to keep one from being 
torn from another; but that you may get a clearer view, by an example, of my meaning, call to your 
mind, pray, Rebecca in her trouble, and running about everywhere, when the elder son was at enmity 
with the younger. For if she loved Jacob, still she did not feel averse to Esau. And therefore she 
said, Lest by any means “I be deprived of both of you, my children, in one day.” (ib. xxvii. 45.) 
Therefore also God upon that occasion said, “Thou hast sinned: be at peace: unto thee shall his 
turning be” (ib. iv. 7), so repressing the murder beforehand, and aiming at the peace of them both. 
But when he had murdered him, He did not even then bring His care for him to a close, but again 
answers the fratricide in gentle terms, saying, “Where is thy brother Abel?” that even now, if he 
would, he might make a full confession. But he struggled in defence of his former misdeeds, with 
a greater and sadder shamelessness. But even then God doth not leave him, but again speaks the 
language of an iujured and despised lover, and says, “The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto 


15 Nothing before or beside his sentence. Nothing of admonition. See Ben. 


154 See Hom. xix. in Gen. St. Cyr. Al. Glaph. lib. i. §2, p. 20 B. takes this as said to Abel. 
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Me.” (Gen. iv. 10.) And again He rebukes the earth with the murderer, turning His wrath off to it, 
and saying, “Cursed be the earth, which opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood” (ib. ii.); 
I, and doing like those who lament (cdvaKxaAovvtac), as David also did when Saul was fallen. For he 
516 made an address to the mountains which received him as he died, in the words, ““Ye mountains of 
Gilboa, let there fall on you neither rain nor dew, because there were the shields of the mighty cast 
away.” (2 Sam. i. 21.) And thus God also, as though singing some solitary dirge (uovwStav), saith, 
“The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto Me; and now art thou cursed from the earth, which 
hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand.” And this He said to humble 
his fiery passion, and to persuade him to love him at least now he was gone. Hast thou extinguished 
his life? He would say; why dost thou not now extinguish the hatred also? But what doth He do? 
He loveth both the one and the other, since He made them both. What then?'*? doth (4 mss. will) 
He let the murderer go unpunished? Nay, he would but have grown worse. Will He punish him 
then? Nay, He hath more tenderness than a father. See then how He at once punisheth and also 
displays, even in this, His love. Or rather, He doth not so much as punish, but only corrects. For 
He doth not kill him, but only fetters him with trembling, that he may divest himself of the crime, 
that so at least he may come back to a natural tenderness for the other, and that so at last he may 
make a truce with him now he hath gone; for He were fain he should not go away to the other world 
in enmity with him that was deceased. This is the way wherein they that love, when in doing acts 
of kindness they meet with no love in return, are led on to be vehement and to threaten, not with 
their will indeed, but led by their love to do this: that at least in this way they may win over those 
that scorn them. Yet affection of this sort is one of compulsion, and still this even solaces them, 
through the vehemency of their love. And so punishment itself comes from affection, since unless 
pained at being hated, they would not choose to punish either. Now observe, how this is what Paul 
says to the Corinthians. For “who is he” (says he) “that maketh me glad, but the same which is 
made sorry by me?” (2 Cor. 11. 2.) And so when he is going to the full extent of punishment, then 
he shows his love. Thus the Egyptian woman too, from her vehement love, as vehemently punished 
Joseph: and she indeed did so for mischief, the love being unchaste; but God for good, since the 
love was worthy of Him who loved. This is why He does not refuse even to condescend to grosser 
words, and to speak the names of human passions, and to call Himself jealous. For “I am a jealous 
God” (Ex. xx. 5), He saith, that you may learn the intenseness of the love. Let us then love Him as 
He would have us: for He sets great store thereby. And if we turn away, He keepeth inviting us, 
and if we will not be converted, He chasteneth us through His affection, not through a wish to exact 
punishment of us. And see what He saith in Ezekiel to the city that was beloved, yet had despised 
Him. “T will bring thy lovers against thee, and will deliver thee into their hands, and they shall stone 
thee, and shall slay thee, and My jealousy shall be taken away from thee, and I will rest, and I will 
not trouble Myself any more.” (From Ezek. xvi. 37-42.) What more than this could a vehement 
lover have said, when despised by his beloved, and after all again ardently loving her? For God 


1515 Alluding to the otévwv Kai tpéuwv of the LXX., v. 12. 
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doeth everything that He may be loved by us, and owing to this He spared not even His Son. But 
we are unbending, and savage. Yet let us become gentle at last, and love God as we ought to love 
Him, that we may with pleasure enjoy virtue. For if any that hath a beloved wife does not perceive 
any of the vexations that come day by day, He that loveth with this divine and pure love, only 
consider what great pleasure he will have to enjoy! For this is, indeed it is, the kingdom of Heaven; 
this is fruition of good things, and pleasure, and cheerfulness, and joy, and blessedness. Or rather, 
say as many things as I may, I shall still be unable to give you any such representation of it as 
should be, but the trial of it alone can give a knowledge of this goodly thing. Wherefore also the 
Prophet saith, “Delight thyself in the Lord” (Ps. xxxvii. 4), and, “Taste and see that the Lord is 
gracious.” (Ib. xxxiv. 8.) Let us then be persuaded, and indulge ourselves in His love. For in this 
way we shall both see His Kingdom even from out of this life, and shall be living the life of Angels, 
and while we abide on earth, we shall be in as goodly a condition as they that dwell in heaven; and 
after our departing hence, shall stand the brightest of beings by the judgment-seat of Christ, and 
shall enjoy that glory unutterable, which may we all attain unto, by the grace and love toward man 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. For to Him is the glory forever, Amen. 


Homily XXIV. 


Rom. XIII. 11 


“And that, knowing the time, that now it is high time to awake out of sleep.” 


Since he had given them what commands were fitting, he again thrusts them on to the 
performance of good works, in consideration of what was pressing upon them. For the time of 
judgment, he means, is at the doors. So too he wrote to the Corinthians also, “The remaining time 
is short.'°’”°’ (1 Cor. vii. 29.) And to the Hebrews again, “For yet a little while, and He that shall 
come will come, and will not tarry.” (Heb. x. 37.) But in those cases it was to cheer those in trouble, 
and to solace the toils of their closely successive temptations, that he said those things: but in the 
passage before us he does it to rouse those that are asleep, this language being useful to us for both 
the purposes: and what is that which he says, “Now it is high time to awake out of sleep?” It is, 
that near is the Resurrection, near the awful Judgment, and the day that burneth as a furnace, near. 
Henceforward then we must be free from our listlessness; ‘“‘for now is our salvation nearer than 


1576 1 Cor. vii. 29. The stopping only is altered, as in Hom. xix. on the Hebrews (Matthiz) p. 225 ed. Field. 
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when we believed.”'°”” You see how he puts the Resurrection now close by them. For as the time 
advances, he means, the season of our present life is wasting away, and that of the life to come 
waxes nearer. If then thou be prepared, and hast done all whatsoever He hath commanded, the day 
is salvation to thee (3 mss. and Cat. owtnpia oo1); but if the contrary, not so. For the present however, 
it is not upon alarming grounds that he exhorts them, but upon kindly ones, thus also to untie them 
from their fellow-feeling for the things of this present world. Then since it was not unlikely, that 
in the beginning of their early endeavors they would be most earnest, in that their desire was then 
at its full vigor, but that as the time went on, the whole of their earnestness would wither down to 
nothing; he says that they ought however to be doing the reverse, not to get relaxed as time went 
on, but to be the more full of vigor. For the nearer the King may be at hand, the more ought they 
to get themselves in readiness; the nearer the prize is, the more wide awake ought they to be for 
the contest, since even the racers do this, when they are upon the end of the course, and towards 
the receiving of the prize, then they rouse themselves up the more. This is why he said, “Now is 
our salvation nearer than when we believed.” 

Ver. 12. “The night is far spent, the day is at hand.” 

If then this is upon ending, and the latter is drawing near, let us henceforth do what belongs to 
the latter, not to the former. For this is what is done in the things of this life. And when we see the 
night pressing on towards the morning, and hear the swallow twittering, we each of us awake our 
neighbor, although it be night still. But so soon as it is actually departing, we hasten one another, 
and say It is day now! and we all set about the works of the day, dressing, and leaving our dreams, 
and shaking our sleep thoroughly off, that the day may find us ready, and we may not have to begin 
getting up, and stretching ourselves, when the sunlight is up. What then we do in that case, that let 
us do here also. Let us put off imaginings, let us get clear of the dreams of this life present, let us 
lay aside its deep slumber, and be clad in virtue for garments. For it is to point out all this that he 
says, 

“Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armor of light.” 

Yes, for the day is calling us to battle-array, and to the fight. Yet fear not at hearing of array 
and arms. For in the case of the visible suit of armor, to put it on is a heavy and abhorred task. But 
here it is desirable, and worth being prayed for. For it is of Light the arms are! Hence they will set 
thee forth brighter than the sunbeam, and giving out a great glistening, and they place thee in 


1577 ‘HUGv is better taken with éyyvtepov: “For now is salvation nearer to us than when we believed.” (So R.V.) Both the 
position of the words and the requirements of emphasis favor this construction. Chrys. is essentially correct in referring 7 owtnpia 
here to the last things. The reference is to the Messianic salvation which is to be ushered in by the Parousia of the Lord from 
heaven. The period which shall intervene between the time of writing and the advent of Christ is designated as “night” (12), but 


the “day” which the Messianic owtnpta shall usher in is near (fjyyiKev).—G.B.S. 
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security: for they are arms, and glittering do they make thee: for arms of light are they! What then, 
IN is there no necessity for thee to fight? yea, needful is it to fight, yet not to be distressed and toil. 
518 For it is not in fact war, but a solemn dance and feast-day, such is the nature of the arms, such the 
power of the Commander. And as the bridegroom goes forth with joyous looks from his chamber, 
so doth he too who is defended with these arms. For he is at once soldier and bridegroom. But when 
he says, “the day is at hand,” he does not even allow it to be but near, but puts it even now beside 

us. For he says, 

“Let us walk becomingly,” (A.V. honestly, in this sense) “as in the day.” For day it already is. 
And what most people insist upon very much in their exhortations, that he also uses to draw them 
on, the sense of the becoming. For they had a great regard to the esteem of the multitude.'*’”> And 
he does not say, walk ye, but let us walk, so making the exhortation free from anything grating, 
and the reproof gentle. 

“Not in rioting and drunkenness.” Not that he would forbid drinking, but the doing it 
immoderately; not the enjoying of wine, but doing it to excess (uetd mapotviac). As also the next 
thing he states likewise with the same measure, in the words, 

“Not in chambering and wantonness;” for here also he does not prohibit the intercourse of the 
sexes, but committing fornication. “Not in strife and envying.” It is the deadly kind of passions 
then that he is for extinguishing, lust, namely, and anger. Wherefore it is not themselves only, but 
even the sources of them that he removes. For there is nothing that so kindles lust, and inflames 
wrath, as drunkenness, and sitting long at the wine. Wherefore after first saying, “not in rioting and 
drunkenness,” then he proceeded with, “not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and 
envying.” And even here he does not pause, but after stripping us of these evil garments, hear how 
he proceeds to ornament us, when he says, 

Ver. 14. “But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

He no longer speaks of works, but he rouses them to greater things. For when he was speaking 
of vice, he mentioned the works of it: but when of virtue, he speaks not of works, but of arms, to 
show that virtue putteth him that is possessed of it into complete safety, and complete brightness. 
And even here he does not pause, but leading his discourse on to what was greater, a thing far more 
awestriking; he gives us the Lord Himself for a garment, the King Himself: for he that is clad with 
Him, hath absolutely all virtue.'*” But in saying, “Put ye on,” he bids us be girt about with Him 
upon every side. As in another place he says, “But if Christ be in you.” (Rom. viii. 10.) And again, 
“That Christ may dwell in the inner man.” (Eph. iii. 16, 17, al. punct.) For He would have our soul 


158 St. Augustin de Civ. Dei, v. 13-15, discusses this motive, and the temporal good that comes of it, as to the Roman state; 
quoting Matt. vi. 2. 

159 In one of the apostle’s favorite figures, that of putting off, or on, as clothing, he states again the essential qualities of the 
Christian life. The Christian is even now to belong to that sphere of light into whose full glory he shall shortly be raised. The 
culminating thought is: “put on Christ.” Chrys.’ application of the apostle’s exhortation is one of his most eloquent 


passages.—G.B.S. 
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to be a dwelling for Himself, and Himself to be laid round about us as a garment, that He may be 
unto us all things both from within and from without. For He is our fulness; for He is “the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all” (ib. i. 23): and the Way, and the Husband, and the Bridegroom;—for 
“T have espoused you as a chaste virgin to one husband,” (2 Cor. xi. 2): and a root, and drink, and 
meat, and life;—for he says, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me;” (Gal. ii. 20) and Apostle, 
and High-Priest, and Teacher, and Father, and Brother, and Joint-heir, and sharer of the tomb and 
Cross;—for it says, “We were buried together with Him,” and “planted together in the likeness of 
His Death” (Rom. vi. 4, 5): and a Suppliant;—“For we are ambassadors in Christ’s stead” (2 Cor. 
v. 20): and an “Advocate to the Father;’—for “He also maketh,” it says, “intercession for us:” 
(Rom. viii. 34) and house and inhabitant;—for He says, “He that abideth in Me and I in Him” (John 
xv. 5): and a Friend; for, “Ye are My friends” (ib. 14): and a Foundation, and Corner-stone. And 
we are His members and His heritage, and building, and branches, and fellow-workers. For what 
is there that He is not minded to be to us, when He makes us cleave and fit on to Him in every way? 
And this is a sign of one loving exceedingly. Be persuaded then, and rousing thee from sleep, put 
Him on, and when thou hast done so, give thy flesh up to His bridle. For this is what he intimates 
in saying, 

“And make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.” For as he does not forbid 
drinking, but drinking to excess, not marrying, but doing wantonness; so too he does not forbid 
making provision for the flesh either, but doing so with a view “to fulfil the lusts thereof,” as, for 
instance, by going beyond necessaries. For that he does bid make provision for it, hear from what 
he says to Timothy, “Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” (1 Tim. 

IN v. 23.) So here too he is for taking care of it, but for health, and not wantonness. For this would 
519 cease to be making provision for it, when you were lighting up the flame, when you were making 
the furnace powerful. But that you may form a clearer notion what “making provision” for it “to 

fulfil the lusts thereof’ is, and may shun such a provision, just call to mind the drunken, the 
gluttonous, those that pride themselves in dress, those that are effeminate, them that live a soft and 
relaxed life, and you will see what is meant. For they do everything not that they may be healthy, 

but that they may be wanton and kindle desire. But do thou, who hast put on Christ, prune away 

all those things, and seek for one thing only, to have thy flesh in health. And to this degree do make 
provision for it, and not any further, but spend all thy industry on the care of spiritual things. For 

then you will be able to rouse yourself out of this sleep, without being weighed down with these 
manifold desires. For the present life is a sleep, and the things in it are no way different from dreams. 

And as they that are asleep often speak and see things other than healthful, so do we also, or rather 

we see much worse even. For he that doeth anything disgraceful or says the like in a dream,'**° 
when he is rid of his sleep, is rid of his disgrace, also, and is not to be punished. But in this case it 

is not so, but the shame, and also the punishment, are immortal. Again, they that grow rich in a 


1580 On this see St. Augustin, Conf. x. 30, p. 205 O.T. de Gen. ad lit. x. 12, xii. 15. St. Greg. Mor. viii. §42 sq. pp. 449, 450 
O.T. Cassian. Collat. 
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dream, when it is day are convicted of having been rich to no purpose. But in this case even before 
the day the conviction often comes upon them, and before they depart to the other life, those dreams 
have flown away. 

Let us then shake off this evil sleep, for if the day find us sleeping, a deathless death will succeed, 
and before that day we shall be open to the attacks of all the enemies that are of this world, both 
men and devils: and if they be minded to undo us, there is nobody to hinder them. For if there were 
many watching, then the danger would not be so great; since however, one perhaps there is, or two, 
who have lighted a candle, and would be as it were watching in the depth of night, while men were 
sleeping; therefore now we have need of much sleeplessness, much guardedness, to prevent our 
falling into the most irremediable evils. Doth it not now seem to be broad daylight? do we not think 
that all men are awake and sober? yet still (and perhaps you will smile at what I say, still say it I 
will) we seem all of us like men sleeping and snoring in the depth of night. And if indeed an 
incorporeal being could be seen, I would show you how most men are snoring, and the devil breaking 
through walls, and butchering us as we lie, and stealing away the goods within, doing everything 
fearlessly, as if in profound darkness. Or rather, even if it be impossible to see this with our eyes, 
let us sketch it out in words, and consider how many have been weighed down by evil desires, how 
many held down by the sore evil of wantonness, and have quenched the light of the Spirit. Hence 
it comes that they see one thing instead of another, hear one thing instead of another, and take no 
notice of any of the things here told them. Or if I am mistaken in saying so, and thou art awake, 
tell me what has been doing here this day, if thou hast not been hearing this as a dream. I am indeed 
aware that some can tell me (and I do not mean this of all); but do thou who comest under what 
has been said, who hast come here to no purpose, tell me what Prophet, what Apostle hath been 
discoursing to us to-day? and on what subjects? And thou wouldest not have it in thy power to tell 
me. For thou hast been talking a great deal here, just as in a dream, without hearing the realities. 
And this I would have said to the women too, as there is a great deal of sleeping amongst them. 
And would it were sleep! For he that is asleep says nothing either good or bad. But he that is awake 
as ye are puts forth many a word even for mischief on his own head, telling his interest, casting up 
his creditor accounts, calling to memory some barefaced bargaining, planting the thorns thick in 
his own soul, and not letting the seed make even ever so little advance. But rouse thyself, and pull 
these thorns up by the roots, and shake the drunkenness off: for this is the cause of the sleep. But 
by drunkenness I mean, not that from wine only, but from worldly thoughts, and with them that 
from wine also. (See p. 443.) And this advice'**' I am giving not to the rich only, but the poor too, 
and chiefly those that club together for social parties. For this is not really indulgence or relaxation, 
but punishment and vengeance. For indulgence lies not in speaking filthy things, but in talking 
solemnly, in being filled, not being ready to burst. But if thou thinkest this is pleasure, show me 
the pleasure by the evening! Thou canst not! And hitherto I say nothing of the mischiefs it leads 


1581 This is a good illustration of Aristotle’s remark, that “general discourses on moral matters are pretty well useless, while 


particular ones are more like the truth.” Eth. ii. 7. 
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to, but at present have only been speaking to you of the pleasure that withers away so quickly. For 
IN the party is no sooner broken up, than all that went for mirth is flown away. But when I come to 
520 mention the spewing, and the headaches, and the numberless disorders, and the soul’s captivity, 
what have you to say to all this? Have we any business, because we are poor, to behave ourselves 
unseemly too? And in saying this I do not forbid your meeting together, or taking your suppers at 
a common table, but to prevent your behaving unseemly, and as wishing indulgence to be really 
indulgence, and not a punishment, nor a vengeance, or drunkenness and revelling. Let the Gentiles 
(EAAnvec) see that Christians know best how to indulge, and to indulge in an orderly way. For it 
says, “Rejoice in the Lord with trembling.” (Ps. 1i. 11.) But how then can one rejoice? Why, by 
saying hymns, making prayers, introducing psalms in the place of those low songs. Thus will Christ 
also be at our table, and will fill the whole feast with blessing, when thou prayest, when thou singest 
spiritual songs, when thou invitest the poor to partake of what is set before thee, when thou settest 
much orderliness and temperance over the feast. So thou wilt make the party a Church,’ by 
hymning, in the room of ill-timed shouts and cheers, the Master of all things. And tell me not, that 
another custom has come to prevail, but correct what is thus amiss. “For whether ye eat,” it says, 
“or whether ye drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” (1 Cor. x. 31.) For from 
banquets of that sort you have evil desires, and impurities, and wives come to be in disrepute, and 
harlots in honor among you. Hence come the upsetting of families and evils unnumbered, and all 
things are turned upside down, and ye have left the pure fountain, and run to the conduit of mire. 
For that an harlot’s body is mire, I do not enquire of any one else but of thine own self that wallowest 
in the mire, if thou dost not feel ashamed of thyself, if thou dost not think thyself unclean after the 
sin is over. Wherefore I beseech you flee fornication, and the mother of it, drunkenness. Why sow 
where reaping is impossible, or rather even if thou dost reap, the fruit brings thee great shame? For 
even if achild be born, it at once disgraces thyself, and has itself had injustice done it in being born 
through thee illegitimate and base. And if thou leave it never so much money, both the son of an 
harlot, and that of a servant-maid, is disreputable at home, disreputable in the city, disreputable in 
a court of law: disreputable too wilt thou be also, both in thy lifetime, and when dead. For if thou 
have departed even, the memorials of thy unseemliness abide. Why then bring disgrace upon all 
these? Why sow where the ground makes it its care to destroy the fruit? where there are many 
efforts at abortion? where there is murder before the birth? for even the harlot thou dost not let 
continue a mere harlot, but makest her a murderess also. You see how drunkenness leads to 
whoredom, whoredom to adultery, adultery to murder; or rather to a something even worse than 
murder. For I have no name to give it, since it does not take off the thing born, but prevent its being 
born.!°8? Why then dost thou abuse the gift of God, and fight with His laws, and follow after what 
is a curse as if a blessing, and make the chamber of procreation a chamber for murder, and arm the 
woman that was given for childbearing unto slaughter? For with a view to drawing more money 


1582 Ora et ibi templum est, D. Bernard. 


1583 See Arist. Polit. vii. Tertull. Apol. i. 9, p. 22 O.T. and note r. 
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by being agreeable and an object of longing to her lovers, even this she is not backward to do, so 
heaping upon thy head a great pile of fire. For even if the daring deed be hers, yet the causing of 
it is thine. Hence too come idolatries, since many, with a view to become acceptable, devise 
incantations, and libations, and love-potions, and countless other plans. Yet still after such great 
unseemliness, after slaughters, after idolatries, the thing seems to many to belong to things indifferent, 
aye, and to many that have wives too. Whence the mingle (@oputoc) of mischief is the greater. For 
sorceries'*™ are applied not to the womb that is prostituted, but to the injured wife, and there are 
plottings without number, and invocations of devils, and necromancies, and daily wars, and truceless 
fightings, and home-cherished jealousies. Wherefore also Paul, after saying, “not in chamberings 

and wantonness,” proceeds, “not in strife and envying,” as knowing the wars that result therefrom; 

the upsetting of families, the wrongs done to legitimate children, the other ills unnumbered. That 

we may then escape from all these, let us put on Christ, and be with Him continually. For this is 

what putting Him on is; never being without Him, having Him evermore visible in us, through our 
sanctification, through our moderation. So we say of friends, such an one is wrapped up (Evedvoato) 

in such another, meaning their great love, and keeping together incessantly. For he that is wrapped 

up in anything, seems to be that which he is wrapped in. Let then Christ be seen in every part of 

NN us. And how is He to be seen? If thou doest His deeds. And what did He do? ‘““The Son of Man,” 
521 He says, “hath not where to lay His head.” (Luke ix. 58.) This do thou also aim after.'*** He needed 
the use of food, and He fared upon barley loaves. He had occasion to travel, and there were no 

horses or beast of burden anywhere, but He walked so far as even to be weary. He had need of 

sleep, and He lay “asleep upon the pillow in the fore (1pUuvn, here mpwpac) part of the ship.” 

(Mark iv. 38.) There was occasion for sitting down to meat, and He bade them lie down upon the 

grass. And His garments were cheap; and often He stayed alone, with no train after Him. And what 

He did on the Cross, and what amidst the insults, and all, in a word, that He did, do thou learn by 

heart (kataua8wv) and imitate. And so wilt thou have put on Christ, if thou “make no provision 

for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” For the thing has no real pleasure, since these lusts gender 

again others more keen, and thou wilt never find satisfaction, but wilt only make thee one great 
torment. For as one who is in a continual thirst, even if he have ten thousand fountains hard by him, 

gets no good from this, as he is not able to extinguish the disorder, so is he that liveth continually 

in lusts. But if thou keep to what is necessary, thou wilt never come to have this fear, but all those 

things will go away, as well drunkenness as wantonness. Eat then only so much as to break thy 
hunger, have only so much upon thee as to be sheltered, and do not curiously deck thy flesh with 
clothing, lest thou ruin it. For thou wilt make it more delicate, and wilt do injury to its healthfulness, 

by unnerving it with so much softness. That thou mayest have it then a meet vehicle for the soul, 

that the helmsman may be securely seated over the rudder, and the soldier handle his arms with 

ease, thou must make all parts to be fitly framed together. For it is not the having much, but requiring 


1584 Or poisonings. 


1585 Lying on the bare ground was a common part of asceticism. 
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little, that keeps us from being injured. For the one man is afraid even if he is not wronged: this 
other, even if he be wronged, is in better case than those that have not been wronged, and even for 
this very thing is in the better spirits. Let the object of our search be then, not how we can keep any 
one from using us spitefully, but how even if he wish to do it, he may be without the power. And 
this there is no other source whence to obtain, save by keeping to necessaries, and not coveting 
anything more. For in this way we shall be able to enjoy ourselves here, and shall attain to the good 
things to come, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


Homily XXV. 


Rom. XIV. 1, 2 


“Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations. For one believeth that 
he may eat all things; another, who is weak, eateth herbs.” 


I Am aware that to most what is here said is a difficulty. And therefore I must first give the 
subject of the whole of this passage, and what he wishes to correct in writing this. What does he 
wish to correct then? There were many of the Jews which believed, who adhered of conscience to 
the Law, and after their believing, still kept to the observance of meats, as not having courage yet 
to quit the service of the Law entirely. Then that they might not be observed if they kept from 
swine’s flesh only, they abstained in consequence from all flesh, and ate herbs only, that what they 
were doing might have more the appearance of a fast than of observance of the Law.'°*° Others 


1586 Chrys. adopts the view which was common in antiquity as to who the “weak” here mentioned were. He regards them as 
judaizing Christians who were over-zealous for the Mosaic law and even went beyond its explicit requirements to abstain from 
swine’s flesh and abstained from meat altogether. Another class of interpreters have supposed that the scruples of the “weak” 
concerning meat had the same ground as in | Cor. viii. and 1 Cor. x., viz., the fear of eating flesh and drinking wine that had 
been used in the heathen sacrificial worship (So Riickert, Philippi, Neander). The chief objection to the former view is that they 
could not have derived their doctrine of entire abstinence from meat and wine from the Mosaic law, which prohibits only the 
flesh of certain unclean animals and does not prohibit wine at all except in particular cases. The difficulty with the second view 
is that the whole passage has no allusion to heathen sacrifices, which could hardly have been the case if they had been the ground 
of the scruple. On the contrary in v. 14 Paul in correcting these ascetic notions declares his conviction that nothing is “unclean 
of itself,” showing that their view was that flesh and wine possessed in themselves some power of pollution. The difficulties 
connected with these explanations have led many recent scholars to different explanations. Baur regarded the “weak” as Ebionitic 
Christians, but the Ebionites abstained from flesh as inherently sinful and it would seem that if this had been the opinion of the 


“weak” that Paul could hardly have treated it so mildly. Since the Ebionites date from about 70 a.d., these ascetics at Rome could 
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again were farther advanced, (teAe1dtepot) and kept up no one thing of the kind, who became to 
those, who did keep them, distressing and offensive, by reproaching them, accusing them, driving 

IN them to despondency. Therefore the blessed Paul, out of fear lest, from a wish to be right about a 
522 trifle, they should overthrow the whole, and from a wish to bring them to indifferency about what 
they ate, should put them in a fair way for deserting the faith, and out of a zeal to put everything 

right at once, before the fit opportunity was come, should do mischief on vital points, so by this 
continual rebuking setting them adrift from their agreement in (OWwoAoytac eis) Christ, and so they 
should remain not righted in either respect: observe what great judgment he uses and how he 
concerns himself with both interests with his customary wisdom. For neither does he venture to 

say to those who rebuke, Ye are doing amiss, that he may not seem to be confirming the other in 

their observances; nor again, Ye are doing right, lest he should make them the more vehement 
accusers: but he makes his rebuke to square with each. And in appearance he is rebuking the stronger, 


1587 


but he pours forth all he has to say'**’ against the other in his address to these. For the kind of 
correction most likely to be less grating is, when a person addresses some one else, while he is 
striking a blow at a different person, since this does not permit the person rebuked to fly into a 
passion, and introduces the medicine of correction unperceived. See now with what judgment he 
does this, and how well-timed he is with it. For after saying, “make not provision for the flesh to 
fulfil the lusts thereof,” then he proceeds to the discussion of these points, that he might not seem 
to be speaking in defence of those who were the rebukers, and were for eating of anything. For the 
weaker part ever requires more forethought. Wherefore he aims his blow against the strong, 
immediately saying as follows, “Him that is weak in the faith.” You see one blow immediately 
given to him. For by calling him weak (do8evoUvta), he points out that he is not healthy (4ppwotov). 
Then he adds next, “receive,” and point out again that he requires much attention. And this is a 
sign of extreme debility. “Not to doubtful disputations.”!°** See, he has laid on a third stripe. For 


have been Ebionitic only in the sense of having the germs of subsequent Ebionism. An opinion similar to this has been advocated 
by Ritschl, Meyer and Mangold. In their view the root of this asceticism was Essenic. There was certainly a Judeo-Christian 
minority in the Roman church. The ideas of the Essenes were widely disseminated among the Jews at the time. It is natural to 
suppose that among the Roman Jews there were Essenes or those of Essenic tendencies who upon their conversion would associate 
their rigorous asceticism with the Christian doctrine of the subjugation of the flesh. This view best meets the requirements of 
the passage. The Essenes abstained wholly from wine and practised a supra-legal regimen in regard to food. They would have 
no occasion to array themselves against the apostle’s doctrine and he therefore treats their scruples not in a polemic but in a 
cautious and conciliatory spirit—G.B.S. 

1587 KEVOI, i.e. so as not to have to say anything against them directly. St. Chrysostom turns the passage in that way more than 
Theodoret. See on v. 4, which Theod. applies directly against the Judaizers. His general remarks on the rhetoric of the passage 
are independent of this question. 

1588 Verse 2 counsels receiving to Christian fellowship those affected by these ascetic scruples but pn) cic SiaKpioetc 


dtraAoytou@v. These words have been variously rendered: (1) “not to doubtful disputations” (A.V., R.V.); (2) “for decisions of 
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here he makes it appear that his error is of such a nature, that even those who do not transgress in 
the same manner, and who nevertheless admit him to their affection, and are earnestly bent upon 
curing him, are at doubt.'**’ You see how in appearance he is conversing with these, but is rebuking 
others secretly and without giving offence. Then by placing them beside each other, one he gives 
encomiums, the other accusations. For he goes on to say, “One believeth that he may eat all things,” 
commending him on the score of his faith. “Another who is weak, eateth herbs,” disparaging this 
one again, on the score of his weakness. Then since the blow he had given was deadly (kaipiav, 
used hyperbolically), he comforts him again in these words, 

Ver. 3. “Let not him that eateth, despise him that eateth not.” 

He does not say, let him alone, nor does he say, do not blame him, nor yet, do not set him right; 
but do not reproach him, do not “despise” him, to show they were doing a thing perfectly ridiculous. 
But of this he speaks in other words. “Let not him which eateth not, judge him that eateth.” For as 
the more advanced made light of these, as of little faith, and falsely healed, and spurious, and still 
Judaizers, so they too judged these as law-breakers, or as given to gluttony. And of these it is likely 

I, that many were of the Gentiles too. Wherefore he proceeds, for God hath received him. But in the 
523 other’s case he does not say this. And yet to be despised was the eater’s share, as a glutton, but to 
be judged, his that did not eat, as of little faith. But he has made them change places, to show that 
he not only does not deserve to be despised, but that he can even despise. But do I condemn him? 
he means. By no means. For this is why he proceeds, “for God hath received him.” Why then 
speakest thou to him of the law, as to a transgressor? “For God hath received him:” that is, has 
shown His unspeakable grace about him, and hath freed him from all charges against him; then 

again he turns to the strong. 


doubts” (marg. R.V.); (3) not to judgings of thoughts (Meyer); “not to discussions of opinions” (Godet). It is clear that the apostle 
exhorts the church against allowing the scruples in question to be matter of debate and division but whether he means to place 
a limitation upon the church’s duty to receive the weak brethren or whether he exhorts them to refrain from making the opinions 
of the weak a matter of discussion and judgment, is a question still unsettled. The following consideration deserve attention in 
the decision of the question (1) Paul treats the “weak” throughout with great forbearance and tenderness. (2) The church is the 
party exhorted. (3) It is probably that the d:axptoeis d5aAoylopdv refer to actions or judgments which the church would be in 
danger of exercising toward the weak. (4) It is likely that the question of eating meats or herbs only (v. 2) is a specimen of the 
draAoytopuoi referred to. (5) Ataxpiots means an act of distinguishing things that differ, i.e. a logical or moral judgment. (6) The 
question remains whether d10Aoytopdc means a doubt, or a thought, an opinion. The latter is the primary meaning and seems 
preferable here. Then the meaning would be: receive these persons to fellowship and abstain from criticisms and judgments 
upon their conscientious opinions. The translation of our Eng. vs. “not to doubtful disputations” is as ambiguous as the original 
phrase is in Greek, and is, therefore, a faithful rendering in respect of ambiguity. These translators seem to take d1aKptoetc as 
meaning “‘doubts”—a meaning which that word cannot be shown to bear.—G.B.S. 

1589 He seems to mean, “are at doubt whether they may acknowledge such.” So CEcumenius seems to take it, who paraphrases 


this comment, and adds kai xwpifeoOan, “and separate themselves.” 
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Ver. 4. “Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant?” 

Whence it appears that they too judged, and did not despise only. “To his own Master he standeth 
or falleth.” See here is another stroke. And the indignation seems to be against the strong man, and 
he attacks him. When he says, “Yea, he shall be holden up,” he shows that he is still wavering, and 
requireth so much attention as to call in God as a physician for this, “for God,” he says, “is able to 
make him stand.” And this we say of things we are quite in despair about. Then, that he may not 
despair he both gives him the name of a servant when he says, “Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant?” And here again he secretly attacks him. For it is not because he does things worthy 
to exempt him from being judged, that I bid you not judge him, but because he is Another’s servant, 
that is, not thine, but God’s. Then to solace him again he does not say, “falleth,” but what? “standeth 
or falleth.” But whether it be the latter or the former, either of these is the Master’s concernment, 
since the loss also goes to Him, if he does fall, as the riches too, if he stand. And this again if we 
do not attend to Paul’s aim in not wishing them to be rebuked before a fitting opportunity, is very 
unworthy of the mutual care becoming for Christians. But (as Iam always saying) we must examine 
the mind with which it is spoken, and the subject on which it is said and the object he would compass 
when he says it. But he makes them respectful by no slight motive, when he says this: for what he 
means is, if God, Who undergoeth the loss, hitherto doth nothing, how can you be else than ill-timed 
and out of all measure exact, when you seize on (éyKwv, throttle) him and annoy him? 

Ver. 5. “One man esteemeth one day above another, another esteemeth every day alike.” 

Here he seems to me to be giving a gentle hint about fasting. For it is not unlikely that some 
who fasted were always judging those who did not, or among the observances it is likely that there 
were some that on fixed days abstained, and on fixed days did not.'”? Whence also he says, “Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” And in this way he released those who kept the 
observances from fear, by saying that the thing was indifferent, and he removed also the 
quarrelsomeness of those who attacked them, by showing that it was no very desirable (or urgent, 
TEplomovdSaotov) task to be always making a trouble about these things. Yet it was not a very 
desirable task, not in its own nature, but on account of the time chosen, and because they were 
novices in the faith. For when he is writing to the Colossians, it is with great earnestness that he 
forbids it, saying, “Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
traditions of men, after the elements of the world, and not after Christ.” (Col. 1i. 8, see p. 4.) And 
again, “Let no man judge you in meat or in drink” (ib. 16), and, “let no man beguile you of your 
reward.” (ib. 18.) And when writing to the Galatians with great precision, he exacts of them Christian 
spirit and perfectness in this matter. But here he does not use this vehemency, because the faith 
was lately planted in them. Let us therefore not apply the phrase, “Let every man be persuaded in 
his own mind,” to all subjects. For when he is speaking of doctrines, hear what he says, “If any one 
preacheth unto you any gospel other than that ye have received, let him be accursed” (Gal. 1. 9), 
“even” if it be “an angel.” And again, “I fear lest by any means as the serpent beguiled Eve through 


139 ExopEvous, here opposed to dmexopevous. 
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his subtilty, so your minds should be corrupted.” (2 Cor. xi. 3.) And in writing to the Philippians, 
he says, “Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers, beware of the concision.” (Phil. iti. 2.) But with 
the Romans, since it was not yet the proper time for setting things of this sort right, “Let every 
man,” he says, “be fully persuaded in his own mind.” For he had been speaking of fasting. It was 
to clear away the vanity of the others and to release these from fear then, that he said as follows: 

Ver. 6. “He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, 

IN to the Lord he doth not regard it.” And, “He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; 
524 and he that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks.” 

He still keeps to the same subject. And what he means is about this. The thing is not concerned 
with fundamentals. For the thing requisite is, if this person and the other are acting for God’s sake, 
the thing requisite is (these words are repeated 3 mss.), if both terminate in thanksgiving. For indeed 
both this man and that give thanks to God. If then both do give thanks to God, the difference is no 
great one. But let me draw your notice to the way in which here also he aims unawares a blow at 
the Judaizers. For if the thing required be this, the “giving of thanks,” it is plain enough that he 
which eateth it is that “giveth thanks,” and not “he which eateth not.” For how should he, while he 
still holds to the Law? As then he told the Galatians, “As many of you as are justified by the Law 
are fallen from grace” (Gal. v. 4); so here he hints it only, but does not unfold it so much. For as 
yet it was not time to do so. But for the present he bears with it (see p. 337): but by what follows 
he gives it a further opening. For where he says, 

Ver. 7, 8. “For none of us liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto himself. For whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord,” by this too he makes the 
same clearer. For how can he that liveth unto the Law, be living unto Christ? But this is not the 
only thing that he effects by this, he also holds back the person who was in so much haste for their 
being set right, and persuades him to be patient, by showing that it is impossible for God to despise 
them, but that in due time He will set them right. What is the force then of “none of us liveth to 
himself?” It means, We are not free, we have a Master who also would have us live, and willeth 
not that we die, and to whom both of these are of more interest than to us. For by what is here said 
he shows that he hath a greater concern for us than we have ourselves, and considereth more than 
we do, as well our life to be wealth, as our death to be a loss. For we do not die to ourselves alone, 
but to our Master also, if we do die. But by death here he means that from the faith. However, this 
were enough to convince us that He taketh care for us, in that it is to Him we live, and to Him we 
die. Still he is not satisfied with saying this, but proceeds further. For after saying, “Whether we 
live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s,” and passing from that death to the physical one, that he 
may not give an appearance of harshness to his language, he gives another very great indication of 
His care for us. Now of what kind is this? 

Ver. 9. “For to this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that He might be Lord both of 
the dead and living.” 

And so let us at least convince thee, that He is thoughtful for our salvation. For had He not had 
this great care for us, where were the need of the Dispensation (or Incarnation, oikovoutac)? He 
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then that hath shown so much anxiety about our becoming His, as to take the form of a servant, 
and to die, will He despise us after we have become so? This cannot be so, assuredly it cannot! Nor 
would He choose to waste so much pains. “For to this end (he says) he also died,” as if any one 
were to say, Such an one will not have the heart to despise his servant. For he minded his own 
purse. (Cf. Ex. xxi. 21.) For indeed we are not so much in love with money, as is He with our 
salvation. Wherefore it was not money, but His own Blood that He gave as bail for us. And for this 
cause He would not have the heart to give them up, for whom He had laid down so great a price. 
See too how he shows that His power also is unspeakable. For he says, “to this end He both died 
and revived, that He might be Lord both of the dead and the living.” And above he said, “for whether 
we live or die, we are His.” See what a wide extended Mastery! see what unconquerable might! 
see what exact providence over us! For tell me not, he means, of the living. Even for the departed 
He taketh care. But if He doth of the departed, it is quite plain that He doth of the living also. For 
He hath not omitted any point for this Mastery, making out for Himself more claims than men do, 
and especially beside'®' all other things in order to take care of us. For a man puts down money, 
and for this clings strongly to his own slave. But He Himself paid down His death; and the salvation 
of one who was purchased at so great a price, and the Mastery over whom He had gained with so 
much anxiety and trouble, He is not likely to count of no value. But this he says to make the Judaizer 
abashed, and to persuade him to call to mind the greatness of the benefit, and how that when dead 
he had come to be alive, and that there was nothing that he gained from the Law, and how that it 
would be the last degree of unfeelingness, to leave Him Who had shown so much care toward him, 
PS and run away back to the Law. After attacking him then sufficiently, he relaxes again, and says, 
525 Ver. 10. “But why dost thou judge thy brother? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother?” 

And so he seems to be setting them upon a level, but from that he has said, he shows that the 
difference between them is great. First then by the appellation of “brother” he does away with 
disputatiousness, and then also by calling that awful day to their mind. For after saying, “Why dost 
thou set at nought thy brother?” he proceeds, “For we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ.” 

And he seems indeed to be again rebuking the more advanced in saying this, but he is putting 
the mind of the Judaizer to confusion by not only calling for his reverence to the benefit that had 
been done him, but also making him afraid of the punishment to come. “For we shall all,” he says, 
“stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.” 

Ver. 11, 12. “For it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to Me, and every 
tongue shall confess to God. So then every one of us shall give account of himself to God.” 

See how he again puts his mind into confusion, while he seems to be rebuking the other. For 
he intimates some such thing, as if he had said, How does it affect you? Are you to be punished 
for him? But this he does not say, but hints at it by putting it in a milder form, and saying, “For we 


1591 xwpic: The construction seems imperfect: the Translator suggests xwp1o8eic, “separating Himself from all others.” If the 


passage be not corrupt, ywpic tv GAAwV andvtwv is merely = in primis; and so Field. 
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shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ:” and, “So then every one of us shall give account 
of himself to God.” And he introduces the prophet'*” in witness of the subjection of all to Him, 
yea a subjection extended even to those in the Old Testament, and of all absolutely. For he does 
not barely say every one shall worship, but “shall confess,” that is, shall given an account of what 
he has done. Be in anxiety then as seeing the Master of all sitting on his judgment-seat, and do not 
make schisms and divisions in the Church, by breaking away from grace, and running over to the 
Law. For the Law also is His. And why say I so of the Law? Even those in the Law and those before 
the Law are His. And it is not the Law that will demand an account of thee, but Christ, of thee and 
of all the human race. See how he has released us from the fear of the Law. Then that he may not 
seem to be saying this to frighten them for the occasion, but to have come to it in the course he had 
proposed himself, he again keeps to the same subject, and says, 

Ver. 13. “Let us not therefore judge one another any more: but judge this rather, that no man 
put a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his brother’s way.” 

This does not apply to one less than the other: wherefore it may well fit with both, both the 
advanced man that was offended at the observance of meats, and the unadvanced that stumbled at 
the vehement rebuke given him. But consider, I pray you, the great punishment we shall suffer, if 
we give offence at all. For if in a case where the thing was against law, yet, as they rebuked 
unseasonably, he forbade their doing it, in order that a brother might not be made to offend and 
stumble; when we give an offence without having anything to set right even, what treatment shall 
we deserve? For if not saving others be a crime (and that it is so, he who buried the talent proves), 
what will be the effect of giving him offence also? But what if he gives himself the offence, you 
may say, by being weak? Why this is just why thou oughtest to be patient. For if he were strong, 
then he would not require so much attention. But now, since he is of the feebler sort, he does on 
this ground need considerable care. Let us then yield him this, and in all respects bear his burdens, 
as it is not of our own sins only that we shall have to give an account, but for those also wherein 
we cause others to offend. For if that account, were even by itself hard to pass, when these be added 
too, how are we to be saved? And let us not suppose, that if we can find accomplices in our sins, 
that will be an excuse; as this will prove an addition to our punishment. Since the serpent too was 
punished more than the woman, as was the woman likewise more than the man (1 Tim. ii. 14); and 
Jezebel also was punished more severely than Ahab, who had seized the vineyard; for it was she 
that devised the whole matter, and caused the king to offend. (1 Kings xx1. 23, 25, 29.) And therefore 
thou, when thou art the author of destruction to others, wilt suffer more severely'*”’ than those who 
have been subverted by thee. For sinning is not so ruinous as leading others also into the same. 
Wherefore he speaks of those who “not only do the same, but have pleasure in them that do them.” 


1592 Some mss. and edd. “with all attesting the subjection to Him.” The passage is found Is. xlv. 23, probably the reading of 
the LXX., till it was corrected to suit the Hebrew. See Parsons ad loc. 
1563 Sav. Mar. and one ms. end the sentence, “having punishment exacted of the for those who have been made by thee to 


offend.” 
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(Rom. 1. 32.) And so when we see any sinning, let us, so far from thrusting them on, even pull them 
I, back from the pit of iniquity, that we may not have to be punished for the ruin of others besides 
526 ourselves. And let us be continually in mind of the awful judgment-seat, of the stream of fire, of 
the chains never to be loosed, of the darkness with no light, the gnashing of teeth, and the venomous 
worm. “Ah, but God is merciful!” Are these then mere words? and was not that rich man punished 
for despising Lazarus? Are not the foolish'™ virgins cast out of the Bride-chamber? Do not they 
who did not feed Him go away into “the fire prepared for the devil?” (Matt. xxv. 41.) Will not he 
that hath soiled garments be “bound hand and foot” (ib. xxii. 13), and go to ruin? Will, not he that 
demanded the hundred pence to be paid, be given over to the tormentors? Is not that said of the 
adulterers!” true, that “their worm shall not die, nor their fire be quenched?’’*** (Mark ix. 43.) Are 
these but mere threats then? Yea, it is answered. And from what source pray dost thou venture to 
make such an assertion, and that too when thou passest judgment of thine own opinion? Why, I 
shall be able to prove the contrary, both from what He said, and from what He did. (See John v. 
22.) For if you will not believe by the punishments that are to come, at least believe by those that 
have happened already. For what have happened, and have come forth into reality, surely are not 
threats and words. Who then was it that flooded the whole world, and affected that baleful wreck, 
and the utter destruction of our whole race! Who was it that after this hurled those thunders and 
lightnings upon the land of Sodom? Who that drowned all Egypt in the sea? Who that consumed 
the six hundred thousand men in the wilderness? Who that burnt up the synagogue of Abiram? 
Who that bade the earth open her mouth for the company of Core and Dathan, and swallow them 
up? Who that carried off the threescore and ten thousand at one sweep in David’s time? Shall I 
mention also those that were punished individually! Cain, who was given up to a continual 
vengeance? (the son of) Charmi,'*”’ who was stoned with his whole family? Or him, that suffered 
the same thing for gathering sticks on the sabbath? The forty children who were consumed by those 
beasts, and obtained no pardon even on the score of their age? And if you would see these same 


1594 The oil representing especially deeds of mercy. Hil. ad. 1. See St. Chrys. on Rom. xi. 6. p. 485. 
1595 See Matt. v. 28, and 2 Pet. ii. 14. And with respect to giving cause of offence to others, Mark. ix. 44. 
1596 Field’s punctuation will give the sense, “These then are mere words—the rich man is not punished, nor the foolish virgins 


cast out, etc., but these are only threats!” which is perhaps more vigorous. Compare Hom. xxxi. p. 496: also Browning’s Heretic’s 


Tragedy. 


“Who maketh God’s menace an idle word? 
Saith, it no more means what it proclaims 
Than a damsel’s threat to her wanton bird? 
—For she too prattles of ugly names. 
Saith, he knoweth but one thing—what he knows? 
That God is good and the rest is breath.” 


” 


1597 Most mss. have “Charmi” or “Charmin;” one “Achar,” one “Achar the son of Charmi. 
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things even after the times of grace, just consider what great suffering the Jews had, how the women 
ate their children, some roasting them, and some consuming them in other ways:'** how after being 
given up to irremediable famine, and wars varied and severe, they threw all previous catastrophes 
into the shade by the exceeding greatness of their own calamities. For that it was Christ Who did 
these things unto them, hear Him declaring as much, both by parables, and clearly and explicitly. 
By parables, as when He says, “But those that would not that I should reign over them, bring hither 
and slay them” (Luke xix. 27); and by that of the vineyard, and that of the marriage. But clearly 
and explicitly, as when He threatens that they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led 
away captive into the nations, and there shall be upon the earth “distress of nations with perplexity, 
at the roaring of the sea and waves;'*”? men’s hearts failing them for fear.” (ib. xxi. 24, 25, 26.) 
“And there shall be tribulation, such as there never was, no, nor ever shall be.” (Matt. xxiv. 21.) 
And what a punishment Ananias too and Sapphira suffered, for the theft of a few pieces of money, 
ye all know. Seest thou not the daily calamities also? Or have these too not taken place? Seest thou 
not now men that are pining with famine? those that suffer elephantiasis, or are maimed in body? 
those that live in constant poverty, those that suffer countless irreparable evils? Now then will it 
be reasonable for some to be punished, and some not? For if God be not unjust (and unjust He is 
not), thou also wilt assuredly suffer punishment, if thou sinnest. But if because He is merciful He 
doth not punish, then ought not these either to have been punished. But now because of these words 
of yours, God even here punisheth many, that when ye believe not the words of the threatening, 
the deeds of vengeance ye may at least believe. 
And since things of old do not affright you so much, by things which happen in every generation, 
He correcteth those that in every generation are growing listless. And what is the reason, it may be 
said, why He doth not punish all here? That He may give the others an interval'®” for repentance. 
BS Why then does He not take vengeance upon all in the next world?'™ It is lest many should disbelieve 
527 in His providence. How many robbers are there who have been taken, and how many that have left 
this life unpunished? Where is the mercy of God then? it is my turn now to ask of thee. For supposing 
no one at all had vengeance taken upon him, then you might have taken refuge in this. But now 
that some are punished, and some are not, though they be the worse sinners, how can it be reasonable 
that there be not the same punishments for the same sins? How can those punished appear to be 
else than wronged? What reason is there then why all are not punished here? Hear His own defence 
for these things. For when some had died by the falling of a tower on them: He said to those who 
raised a question upon this, “Suppose ye that they were sinners above all men? I tell you nay, but 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish” (Luke xiii. 4, 5); so exhorting us not to feel confident 
when others suffer punishment, and we ourselves, though we have committed many transgressions, 


1598 Josephus, B. J. vi., vii. c. 8., Euseb. H. E. iii. 6. 

1599 So most mss. of St. Chrysostom, and the best of the N.T. 

1600 mpoOeoutav, lit. a set time. He has used the term before with especial view to the length of the time. 
1601 i.e. so as to spare all in this. 
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do not. For except we change our conduct, we assuredly shall suffer. And how, it may be said, is 
it that we are to be punished without end for sinning a short time here? how, I ask, is it that in this 
world,'“’ those who in a short moment of time have done one murder, are condemned to constant 
punishment in the mines? “But it is not God that does this,” it may be said. How then came He to 
keep the man with a palsy for thirty and eight years in so great punishments? For that it was for 
sins that He punished him, hear what He says, “Behold, thou art made whole, sin no more.” (John 
v. 14.) Still it is said, he found a release. But the case is not so with the other life. For that there, 
there will never be any release,'®’ hear from His own mouth, “Their worm will not die, nor their 
fire be quenched.” (Mark ix. 44.) And “these shall go into everlasting life, but these into everlasting 
punishment.” (Matt. xxv. 46.) Now if the life be eternal, the punishment is eternal. Seest thou not 
how severely He threatened the Jews? Then have the things threatened come to pass, or were those 
that were told them a mere talk? “One stone shall not remain upon another.” (Luke xxi. 6.) And 
has it remained? But what, when He says, “There shall be tribulation such as hath not been?” (Matt. 
xxiv. 21.) Has it not come then? Read the history of Josephus, and thou wilt not be able to draw 
thy breath even, at only hearing what they suffered for their doings. This I say, not that I may pain 
you, but that I may make you secure, and lest by having humored you overmuch, I should but make 
a way for the endurance of sorer punishments. For why, pray, dost thou not deem it right thou 
shouldest be punished for sinning? Hath He not told thee all beforehand? Hath He not threatened 
thee? not come to thy aid?’™ not done things even without number for thy salvation’s sake? Gave 
He thee not the laver of Regeneration, and forgave He not all thy former sins? Hath He not after 
this forgiveness, and the laver, also given thee the succor of repentance if thou sin? Hath He not 
made the way to forgiveness of sins, even after all this, easy! to thee? Hear then what He hath 
enjoined: “If thou forgive thy neighbor, I also will forgive thee” (ib. vi. 14), He says. What hardship 
is there in this? “If ye judge the cause of the fatherless, and see that the widow have right, come 


1a See Butler’s Anal. i. 2. “But all this,” and i. 3. iii. 

163 So mss. Avov. Sav. Afjétv, cessation: see 383, note 3. 

1604 So Field: Vulg. “made thee afraid.” 

1605 St. Chrysostom must not be understood here as making light of the labor of an effectual repentance, nor as excluding the 


office of the Church in accepting the Penitent. His object is to show that there is no such difficulty in repentance, as need be an 
objection to our belief in eternal punishment. He is speaking of repentance in the lowest degree, and he certainly held that 
different degrees of it would obtain different degrees of benefit. As of almsgiving on Rom. xi. 6, p. 485. etc. “It is possible to 
gain approval by thy last will, not indeed in such way as in thy lifetime,” and more generally ad Theodorum Lapsum, t. i. p. 11, 
12. Ben. where he represents it as difficult, though not so much so as it might seem to those who did not try it, and know its 
consolations: and Hom i. de S. Pentec. fin. he says, “It is possible by diligence, prayer, and exceeding watchfulness, to wipe out 
all our sins that are written down. This then let us make our business all our days, that when we depart thither, we may obtain 
some forgiveness, and all escape irrevocable punishments.” Of confession he speaks strongly, de Cruce et Latrone, Hom. i. t. 
2, 407; B. ad Pop. Ant. Hom. 3, p. 42 E. on the Statues, p. 66 O.T. and of the power of the Priesthood to absolve, de Sac., c. 3, 
§5, t. i. p. 384 E. quoting Ja. v. 14, 15. 
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and let us converse together,” He saith, “‘and if your sins be as purple, I will make them white as 
snow.” (Is. i. 17, 18.) What labor is there here? “Tell thy sins, that thou mayest be justified.” (Is. 
xliii. 26. LXX.) What hardship is there in this? “Redeem thy sins with alms.” (Dan. iv. 24.) What 
toilsomeness is there in this? The Publican said, “Be merciful to me a sinner,” and “went down 
home justified.” (Luke xviii. 13, 14.) What labor is it to imitate the Publican? And wilt thou not be 
persuaded even after this that there is punishment and vengeance? At that rate thou wilt deny that 
even the devil is punished. For, “Depart,” He says, “into the fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” (Matt. xxv. 41.) Now if there be no hell, then neither is he punished. But if he is punished, 
it is plain that we shall also. For we also have disobeyed, even if it be not in the same way. And 
IN how comest thou not to be afraid to speak such daring things? For when thou sayest that God is 
528 merciful, and doth not punish, if He should punish he will be found in thy case to be no longer 
merciful. See then unto what language the devil leadeth you? And what are the monks that have 
taken up with the mountains, and yield examples of such manifold self-denial,'° to go away without 
their crown? For if the wicked are not to be punished, and there is no recompense made to any one, 
some one else will say, perhaps, that neither are the good crowned. Nay, it will be said, For this is 
suitable with God, that there should be a kingdom only, and not a hell. Well then, shall the 
whoremonger, and the adulterer, and the man who hath done evils unnumbered, enjoy the same 
advantages with the man who has exhibited soberness and holiness, and Paul is to stand with Nero, 
or rather even the devil with Paul? For if there be no hell and yet there will be a Resurrection of 
all, then the wicked will attain to the same good things! And who would say this? Who even of 
men that were quite crazed? or rather, which of the devils even would say this? For even they 
confess that there is a hell. Wherefore also they cried out and said, “Art Thou come hither to torment 
us before the time?” (ib. viii. 29.) 

How then comest thou not to fear and tremble, when even the devils confess what thyself art 
denying? Or how is it that thou dost not see who is the teacher of these evil doctrines? For he who 
deceived the first man, and under the pretext of greater hopes, threw them out even of the blessings 
they had in possession, he it is who now suggests the saying and fancying of these things. And for 
this reason he persuades some to suspect there is no hell, that he may thrust them into hell. As God 
on the other hand threateneth hell, and made hell ready, that by coming to know of it thou mightest 
so live as not to fall into hell. And yet if, when there is a hell, the devil persuades thee to these 
things, how came the devils to confess it, if it did not exist,'©’ whose aim and desire it is that we 
should not suspect anything of the kind, that through fearlessness we might become the more listless, 
and so fall with them into that fire? How then (it will be said) came they to confess it? It was through 


1606 uwvpiav doxnov: the term asceticism is an insufficient translation of ascesis, since its termination takes off the reality. 
The word “crown” hints at a play on its secular sense, of gymnastic training. 

1607 This sentence may be read so as to avoid the fault in reasoning; he breaks off the supposition as too absurd, and after a 
pause gives the true account of the case, which he in fact assumes in the first clause. The whole passage is rhetorical, and the 


first mention of the devils is introduced with tremendous power, as almost any one must have felt in reading it. 
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their not bearing the compulsion laid upon them. Taking all these things into consideration then, 
let those who talk in this way leave off deceiving both themselves and others since even for these 
words of theirs they will be punished for detracting (Staovpovtes) from those awful things, and 


relaxing the vigor'®™ 


of many who are minded to be in earnest, and do not even do as much as those 

barbarians, for they, though they were ignorant of everything, when they heard that the city was to 

be destroyed, were so far from disbelieving, that they even groaned, and girded themselves with 

sackcloth, and were confounded, and did not cease to use every means until they had allayed the 

wrath. (Jonah iii. 5.) But dost thou, who hast had so great experience of facts and of teaching, make 

light of what is told thee? The contrary then will be thy fate. For as they through fear of the words 

had not to undergo the vengeance in act, so thou who despisest the threatening by words, wilt have 

to undergo the punishment in very deed. And if now what thou art told seems a fable to thee, it will 

not, however, seem so when the very things convince thee, in that Day. Have you never noticed 

what He did even in this world? How when He met with two thieves, He counted them not worthy 

of the same estate, but one He led into the Kingdom, and the other He sent away into Hell? And 

why speak I of a robber and murderer? For even the Apostle He did not spare, when he had become 

a traitor, but even when He saw him rushing to the halter, and hanging, and bursting asunder in the 

midst (for he did “burst asunder, and all his bowels gushed out’) (Acts i. 18), still when He foresaw 

all these things, He let him suffer all the same, giving thee from the present a proof of all that is in 

the other world also. Do not then cheat yourselves, through being persuaded of the devil. These 

devices are his. For if both judges, and masters, and teachers, and savages, respect the good, and 

punish the evil, with what reason is the contrary to be the case with God, while the good man and 

he who is not so are deemed worthy of the same estate? And when will they leave off their 

wickedness? For they who now are expecting punishment, and are amongst so many terrors, those 

from the judges and from the laws, and yet do not for this depart from iniquity; when on their 

departing this life they are to lay aside even this fear, and are not only not to be cast into hell, but 

are even to obtain a kingdom; when will they leave doing wickedly? Is this then mercy, pray? to 

IN add to wickedness, to set up rewards for iniquity, to count the sober and the unchastened, the faithful 

529 and the irreligious, Paul and the devil, to have the same deserts? But how long am I to be trifling? 

Wherefore I exhort you to get you free from this madness, and having grown to be your own masters, 

persuade your souls to fear and to tremble, that they may at once be saved from the hell to come, 

and may, after passing the life in this world soberly, attain unto the good things to come by the 
grace and love towards man, etc. 


168 Or “undoing the awe,” as edd. before Field, and some mss. 
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Homily XXVI. 


Rom. XIV. 14 


“T know, and am persuaded by (Gr. in) the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of itself, but 
to him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” 


After first rebuking the person who judgeth his brother, and moving him to leave off this 
reproaching, he then explains himself further upon the doctrinal part, and instructs in a dispassionate 
tone the weaker sort, displaying in this case too a great deal of gentleness. For he does not say he 
shall be punished, nor anything of the sort, but merely disburdens him of his fears in the matter, 
and that with a view to his being more easily persuaded with what he tells him; and he says, “I 
know, and am persuaded.” And then to prevent any of those who did not trust him (or “believe,” 
TOV OV ToTwV) saying, And what is it to us if thou art persuaded? for thou art no trustworthy 
evidence to be set in competition with so great a law, and with oracles brought down from above, 
he proceeds, “in the Lord.” That is, as having learned from Him, as having my confidence from 
Him. The judgment then is not one of the mind of man. What is it that thou art persuaded of and 
knowest? Tell us. “That there is nothing unclean of itself.” By nature, he says, nothing is unclean 
but it becomes so by the spirit in which a man uses it. Therefore it becomes so to himself only, and 
not to all. “For to him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” What then? Why 
not correct thy brother, that he may think it not unclean? Why not with full authority call him away 
from this habit of mind and conception of things, that he may never make it common? My reason 
is, he says, I am afraid to grieve him. Wherefore he proceeds, 

Ver. 15. “But if thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not charitably.” 

You see how far, for the present, he goes in affection for him, showing that he makes so great 
account of him, that with a view not to grieve him he does not venture even to enjoin things of 
great urgency, but by yieldingness would rather draw him to himself, and by charity. For even when 
he has freed him of his fears, he does not drag him and force him, but leaves him his own master. 
For keeping a person from meats is no such matter as overwhelming with grief.’ You see how 
much he insists upon charity. And this is because he is aware that it can do everything. And on this 
ground he makes somewhat larger demand upon them. For so far he says from its being proper for 
them to distress you at all, they ought even, if need be, not to hesitate at condescending to you. 
Whence he proceeds to say, “Destroy not him with thy meat, for whom Christ died.” Or dost thou 
not value thy brother enough even to purchase his salvation at the price of abstinence from meats? 
And yet Christ refused not to become a slave, nor yet to die for him; but thou dost not despise even 


169 i.e. “better deprive the strong of his meats, than deeply grieve the weak.” 
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food, that thou mayest save him. And yet with it all Christ was not to gain all, yet still He died for 
all; so fulfilling His own part. But art thou aware that by meat thou art overthrowing him in the 
more important matters, and yet makest a disputing? And him who is the object of such care unto 
Christ, dost thou consider so contemptible, and dishonor one whom He loveth? Yet He died not 
for the weak only, but even for an enemy. And wilt not thou refrain from meats even, for him that 
is weak? Yet Christ did what was greatest even, but thou not even the less. And He was Master, 
thou a brother. These words then were enough to tongue-tie him. For they show him to be of a little 
spirit, and after having the benefit of great things from God, not to give in return even little ones. 
is Ver. 16, 17. “Let not then your good be evil spoken of. For the kingdom of God is not meat 
530 and drink.” 

By their “good,” he means here either their faith, or the hope of rewards hereafter, or the 
perfectness of their religious state.'°!° For it is not only that you fail to profit your brother, he means, 
but the doctrine itself, and the grace of God, and His gift, you cause to be evil spoken of. Now 
when thou fightest, when thou quarrellest, when thou art vexatious, when thou makest schism in 
the Church, and reproachest thy brother, and art distant with him, those that are without will speak 
evil of you. And so good is so far from coming of this, that just the opposite is the case. For your 
good is charity, love of the brotherhood, being united, being bound together, living at peace, living 
in gentleness (émteikeiac). He again, to put an end to his fears and the other’s disputatiousness, 
says, “For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink.” Is it by these, he means, that we are to be 
approved? As he says in another passage too,'®'' “Neither if we eat are we the better, neither if we 
eat not are we the worse.” And he does not need any proof, but is content with stating it. And what 
he says is this, If thou eatest, does this lead thee to the Kingdom? And this was why, by way of 
satirizing them as mightily pleased with themselves herein, he said, not “meat” only, but “drink.” 
What then are the things that do bring us here? “Righteousness, and peace, and joy,” and a virtuous 
life, and peace with our brethren (whereto this quarrelsomeness is opposed), the joy from unanimity, 
which this rebuking puts an end to. But this he said not to one party only, but to both of them, it 
being a fit season for saying it to both. Then as he had mentioned peace and joy, but there is a peace 
and joy over bad actions also, he adds, “in the Holy Ghost.” Since he that ruins his brother, hath at 
once subverted peace, and wronged joy, more grievously than he that plunders money. And what 
is worse is, that Another saved him, and thou wrongest and ruinest him. Since then eating, and the 
supposed perfect state, does not bring in these virtues, but the things subversive of them it does 
bring in, how can it be else than right to make light of little things, in order to give firmness to great 
ones? Then since this rebuking took place in some degree out of vanity, he proceeds to say, 


1610 In addition to the three possible meanings of “your good” which Chrys. mentions, two other interpretations may be noted: 
(1) “The good you enjoy,” i.e. your Christian liberty (Godet); (2) “The kingdom of God” (v. 17) (Meyer). The connection favors 
the view that to &yaOdv is a general reference to the same source of blessing which is more specifically designated as n Baotleta 
tov Beob (17).—G.B.S. 


lel 1 Cor. viii. 8, speaking of things offered to idols. 
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Ver. 18. “For he that in these things serveth Christ, is acceptable to God, and approved of men.” 

For they will not admire thee so much for thy perfect state, as all will for peace and amity. For 
this is a goodly thing, that all will have the benefit of, but of that not one even will. 

Ver. 19. “Let us therefore follow after the things which make for peace, and things wherewith 
one may edify one another.” 

This applies to the other, that he may grow peaceable. But the other to the latter too, that he 
may not destroy his brother. Still he has made both apply to either again, by saying, “one another,” 
and showing that without peace it is not easy to edify. 

Ver. 20. “For meat destroy not the work of God.” 

Giving this name to the salvation of a brother, and adding greatly to the fears, and showing that 
he is doing the opposite of that he desires.'*’? For thou, he says, art so far from building up as thou 
intendest, that thou dost even destroy, and that a building too not of man but of God, and not for 
any great end either, but for a trivial thing. For it was “for meat,” he says. Then lest so many 
indulgences should confirm the weaker brother in his misconception, he again becomes doctrinal, 
as follows, 

“All things indeed are pure, but it is evil for that man who eateth with offence.” 

Who does it, that is, with a bad conscience. And so if you should force him, and he should eat, 
there would be nothing gained. For it is not the eating that maketh unclean, but the intention with 
which a man eats. If then thou dost not set that aright, thou hast done all to no purpose, and hast 
made things worse: for thinking a thing unclean is not so bad as tasting it when one thinks it unclean. 
Here then you are committing two errors, one by increasing his prejudice through your 
quarrelsomeness, and another by getting him to taste of what is unclean. And so, as long as you do 
not persuade him, do not force him. 

Ver. 21. “It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.” 

Again, he requires the greater alternative, that they should not only not force him, but even 

IN condescend to him. For he often did this himself also, as when he circumcised (Acts xvi. 3), when 
531 he was shorn (ib. xviii. 18), when he sacrificed that Jewish sacrifice. (ib. xxi. 26, see p. 126). And 
he does not say to the man “do so,” but he states it in the form of a sentiment to prevent again 
making the other, the weaker man, too listless. And what are his words? “It is good not to eat flesh.” 

And why do I say flesh? if it be wine, or any other thing of the sort besides, which gives offence, 
refrain. For nothing is so important as thy brother’s salvation. And this Christ shows us, since He 

came from Heaven, and suffered all that He went through, for our sakes. And let me beg you to 
observe, how he also drives it home upon the other, by the words “stumbleth, or is offended, or is 

made weak.” And do not tell me (he means) that he is so without reason but, that thou hast power 

to set it right. For the other has a sufficient claim to be helped in his weakness, and to thee this were 


1612 “The work of God” is much more naturally taken as designating the Christian himself—his personality, than as designating 


his salvation (Chrys.).—G.B.S. 
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no loss, not being a case of hypocrisy (Gal. ii. 13), but of edification and economy. For if thou force 
him, he is at once destroyed, and will condemn thee, and fortify himself the more in not eating. But 
if thou condescend to him, then he will love thee, and will not suspect thee as a teacher, and thou 
wilt afterwards gain the power of sowing imperceptibly in him the right views. But if he once hate 
thee, then thou hast closed the entrance for thy reasoning. Do not then compel him, but even thyself 
refrain for his sake, not refraining from it as unclean, but because he is offended, and he will love 
thee the more. So Paul also advises when he says, “It is good not to eat flesh,” not because it was 
unclean, but because the brother is offended and is weak. 

Ver. 22. “Hast thou faith? have it to thyself.” 

Here he seems to me to be giving a gentle warning to the more advanced on the score of vanity. 
And what he says is this, Dost thou wish to show me that thou art perfect, and fully furnished? Do 
not show it to me, but let thy conscience suffice. And by faith, he here means that concerned not 
with doctrines, but with the subject in hand. For of the former it says, “With the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation” (Rom. x. 10); and, “Whosoever shall deny Me before men, him will I also 
deny.”'*'? (Luke ix. 26.) For the former by not being confessed, ruins us; and so does this by being 
confessed unseasonably. “Happy is he that condemneth not himself in the thing which he 
alloweth.”’'¢* Again he strikes at the weaker one, and gives him (i.e. the stronger) a sufficient crown, 
in that of his conscience. Even if no man see, that is, thou art able to be happy in thyself. For after 
saying, “Have it to thyself,” to prevent his thinking this a contemptible tribunal, he tells him this 
is better to thee than the world.'®'® And if all accuse thee, and thou condemn not thyself, and thy 
conscience lay no charge against thee, thou art happy. But this is a statement he did not make to 
apply to any person whatever. For there are many that condemn not themselves, and yet are great 
transgressors: and these are the most miserable of men. But he still keeps to the subject in hand. 

Ver. 23. “And he that doubteth is condemned if he eat.” 

Again, it is to exhort him to spare the weaker, that he says this. For what good is it if he eat in 
doubt, and condemn himself? For I approve of him, who both eateth, and doeth it not with doubting. 
See how he induces him not to eating only, but to eating with a good conscience too. Then he 
mentions likewise the reason why he is condemned continuing in these words, 

“Because he eateth not of faith.” Not because it is unclean, but because it is not of faith. For he 
did not believe that it is clean, but though unclean he touched it. But by this he shows them also 
what great harm they do by compelling men, and not persuading them, to touch things which had 
hitherto appeared unclean to them, that for this at all events they might leave rebuking. “For 


1613 Compare St. Ephrem. Serm. xx. vol. tii. adv. Scrutatores. pp. 172, 173, Oxf. Tr. 

1614 Kptvwv should not be rendered “condemning” as if it were kataxptvwv (as Chrys. and many mod. interpreters). The 
meaning is: Happy is he who does not pass judgment upon himself, i.e. who is so confident of the rightness of his course that 
he has no anxiety or scruple regarding the course of action in such disputed points which he approves and has resolved 
upon.—G.B.S. 


1615 Nullum Theatrum virtuti conscientia majus. Cicero, Tusc. ii. 26. Virtue has no field for display more ample than conscience. 
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whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” For when a person does not feel sure, nor believe that a thing is 
clean, how can he do else than sin? Now all these things have been spoken by Paul of the subject 
in hand, not of everything. And observe what care he takes not to offend any; and he had said 
before, “If thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not charitably.” But if one should 
not grieve him, much less ought one to give him offence. And again, “For meat destroy not the 
work of God.” For if it were a grievous act of iniquity to throw down a Church, much more so is 
it to do so to the spiritual Temple. Since a man is more dignified than a Church: for it was not for 
IN walls that Christ died, but for these temples. 

532 Let us then watch our own conduct on all sides, and afford to no one ever so little handle. For 
this life present is a race-course and we ought to have thousands of eyes (Hilary in Ps. cxix.) on 
every side, and not even to fancy that ignorance will be an adequate excuse. For there is such a 
thing, there certainly is, as being punished for ignorance, when the ignorance is inexcusable. Since 
the Jews too were ignorant, yet not ignorant in an excusable way. And the Gentiles were ignorant, 
but they are without excuse. (Rom. i. 20.) For when thou art ignorant of those things which it is 
not possible to know, thou wilt not be subject to any charge for it: but when of things easy and 
possible, thou wilt be punished with the utmost rigor. Else if we be not excessively supine, but 
contribute our own share to its full amount, God will also reach forth His hand unto us in those 
things which we are ignorant of. And this is what Paul said to the Philippians likewise. “If in 
anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you.” (Phil. iii. 15.) But when 
we are not willing to do even what we are masters of, we shall not have the benefit of His assistance 
in this either. And this was the case with the Jews too. “For this cause,” He says, “speak I unto 
them in parables, because seeing they see not.” (Matt. xiii. 13.) In what sense was it that seeing 
they saw not? They saw devils cast out, and they said, He hath a devil. They saw the dead raised, 
and they worshipped not, but attempted to kill Him. But not of this character was Cornelius. (ib. 
xii. 24.) For this reason then, when he was doing the whole of his duty with sincerity, God added 
unto him that which was lacking also. Say not then, how came God to neglect such and such a one 
who was no formalist (4nAaotoc) and a good man, though a Gentile? For in the first place no man 
can possibly know for certain whether a person is no formalist,'®’® but He only who “formed 
(A doavtt) the hearts severally.” (Ps. xxxiii. 15, LXX.) And then there is this to be said too, that 
perchance (moAAdxic) such an one was neither thoughtful nor earnest. And how, it may be said, 
could he, as being very uninformed? (&nAaotos.) Let me beg you to consider then this simple and 
single-hearted man, and take notice of him in the affairs of life, and you will see him a pattern of 
the utmost scrupulousness, such that if he would have shown it in spiritual matters he would not 
have been overlooked: for the facts of the truth are clearer than the sun. And wherever a man may 
go, he might easily lay hold of his own salvation, if he were minded, that is, to be heedful, and not 
to look on this as a by-work. For were the doings shut up into Palestine, or in a little corner of the 
world? Hast thou not heard the prophet say, “All shall know Me from the least even to the greatest?” 


1616 So rendered, to keep up the play upon the words: it means, not framing himself to a false show. 
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(Jer. xxxi. 34; Heb. viii. 11.) Do not you see the things themselves uttering the truth? How then are 
these to be excused, seeing as they do the doctrine of the truth spread far and wide, and not troubling 
themselves, or caring to learn it? And dost thou require all this, it is asked, of a rude savage? Nay 
not of a rude savage only, but of any who is more savage than men of the present day. For why is 
it, pray, that in matters of this world he knows how to answer when he is wronged, and to resist 
when he has violence done him, and do and devise everything to prevent his ever having his will 
thwarted even in the slightest degree; but in spiritual concerns he has not used this same judgment? 
And when a man worships a stone, and thinks it a god, he both keeps feasts to it, and spends money 
on it, and shows much fear towards it, and in no case becomes listless from his simpleness. But 
when he has to seek to the very and true God, do you then mention singleness and simpleness to 
me? These things are not so, assuredly they are not! For the complaints are those of mere listlessness. 
For which do you think the most simple and rude, those in Abraham’s day or those now? (Josh. 
xxiv. 2.) Clearly the former. And when that it was easiest to find religion out now or then? Clearly 
now. For now the Name of God is proclaimed even by all men, and the Prophets have preached, 
the things come to pass, the Gentiles been convinced.'®’’ (Gen. xxxii. 29; Judges xiii. 18.) But at 
that day the majority were still in an uninstructed state, and sin was dominant. And there was no 
law to instruct, nor prophets, nor miracles, nor doctrine, nor multitude of men acquainted with it, 
nor aught else of the kind, but all things then lay as it were in a deep darkness, and a night moonless 
and stormy. And yet even then that wondrous and noble man, though the obstacles were so great, 
still knew God and practised virtue, and led many to the same zeal; and this though he had not even 
the wisdom of those without.'*'* For how should he, when there were no letters even yet invented? 
IN Yet still he brought his own share in, and God joined to bring in what was lacking to him. For you 
533 cannot say even this, that Abraham received his religion from his fathers, because he (Terah, see 
Josh. xxiv. 2.) was an idolater. But still, though he was from such forefathers and was uncivilized, 
and lived among uncivilized people, and had no instructor in religion, yet he attained to a knowledge 
of God, and in comparison with all his descendants, who had the advantage both of the Law and 
the Prophets, he was so much more illustrious as no words can express. Why was it then? It was 
because in things of this world he did not give himself any great anxiety, but in things of the spirit 
he applied his whole attention. (In Gen. Hom. 33, etc.) And what of Melchizedek? was not he also 
born about those times, and was so bright as to be called even a priest of God? (In Gen. Hom. 35, 
36.) For it is impossible in the extreme, that the sober-minded (vjjgovta) should ever be overlooked. 
And let not these things be a trouble to us, but knowing that it is the mind with which in each case 
the power lies, let us look to our own duties, that we may grow better. Let us not be demanding an 
account of God or enquire why He let such an one alone, but called such an one. For we are doing 
the same as if a servant that had given offence were to pry into his master’s housekeeping. Wretched 


1617 Or, “the systems of the Gentiles been confuted,” ta “EAAr|vwv eAnAeyKtat. 
1618 Philo, however, makes Abraham learned in all Chaldzean wisdom. De Nob. §5, also Joseph, Ant. 1. c. 8, §2. It is now 


certain that the art of writing was older than his time, in Mesopotamia as well as Egypt. 
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and miserable man, when thou oughtest to be thoughtful about the account thou hast to give, and 
how thou wilt reconcile thy master, dost thou call him to account for things that thou art not to give 
an account of, passing over those things of which thou art to give a reckoning?'®’? What am I to say 
to the Gentile? he asks. Why, the same that I have been saying. And look not merely to what thou 
shalt say to the Gentile, but also to the means of amending thyself.'°° When he is offended by 
examining into thy life, then consider what thou wilt say. For if he be offended, thou wilt not be 
called to a reckoning for him, but if it be thy way of life by which he is injured, thou wilt have to 
undergo the greatest danger. When he seeth thee philosophizing about the kingdom, and fluttering 
at the things of this life, and at once afraid about hell, and trembling at the calamities of this life, 
then lay it to mind. When he sees this, and accuses thee, and says, If thou art in love with the 
Kingdom, how is it thou dost not look down upon the things of this life? If thou art expecting the 
awful judgment, why dost thou not despise the terrors of this world? If thou hopest for immortality, 
why dost thou not think scorn of death? When he says this, be thou anxious what defence thou wilt 
make. When he sees thee trembling at the thought of losing thy money, thee that expectest the 
heavens, and exceedingly glad about a single penny, and selling thy soul again for a little money, 
then lay it to mind. For these are the things, just these, that make the Gentiles stumble. And so, if 
thou art thoughtful about his salvation, make thy defence on these heads, not by words, but by 
actions. For it is not through that question that anybody ever blasphemed God, but through men’s 
bad lives it is, that there are thousands of blasphemies in all quarters. Set him right then. For the 
Gentile will next ask thee, How am I to know that God’s commands are feasible? For thou that art 
of Christian extraction, and hast been brought up in this fine religion, dost not do anything of the 
kind. And what will you tell him? You will be sure to say, I will show you others that do; monks 
that dwell in the deserts. And art thou not ashamed to confess to being a Christian, and yet to send 
to others, as unable to show that you display the temper of a Christian? For he also will say directly, 
What need have I to go to the mountains, and to hunt up the deserts? For if there is no possibility 
for a person who is living in the midst of cities to be a disciple, this is a sad imputation on this rule 
of conduct, that we are to leave the cities, and run to the deserts. But show me a man who has a 
wife, and children, and family, and yet pursueth wisdom. What are we then to say to all this? Must 
we not hang down our heads, and be ashamed? For Christ gave us no such commandment; but 
what? “Let your light shine before men” (Matt. v. 16), not mountains, and deserts, and wildernesses, 
and out-of-the-way places. And this I say, not as abusing those who have taken up with the 
mountains, but as bewailing those that dwell in cities, because they have banished virtue from 
thence. Wherefore I beseech you let us introduce the discipline they have there here also, that the 
cities may become cities indeed. This will improve the Gentile. This will free him from countless 
offences. And so if thou wouldest set him free from scandal, and thyself enjoy rewards without 
number, set thy own life in order, and make it shine forth upon all sides, “that men may see your 


1619 So Field with most mss. Vulg. “for which thou art to be punished.” 


1620 So Field abtov for abtév. 
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good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” For so we also shall enjoy that unutterable 
and great glory, which God grant that we may all attain to, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


se Homily XXVIL 


Rom. XIV. 25-27 


“Now to Him that is of power to stablish you according to my Gospel, and the preaching of Jesus 
Christ according to the revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret since the world began, 
but now is made manifest, and (mss. tewhich Sav. omits) by the Scriptures of the Prophets, 
according to the commandment of the everlasting God, made known to all nations for the 
obedience of faith: to God only wise, to Him be glory through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. ”'™! 


It is always a custom with Paul to conclude his exhortation with prayers and doxologies. For 
he knows that the thing is one of no slight importance. And it is out of affectionateness and caution 
that he is in the habit of doing this. For it is the character of a teacher devoted to his children, and 
to God, not to instruct them in words only, but by prayer too to bring upon his teaching the assistance 
which is from God. And this he does here also. But the connection is as follows: “To Him that is 
of power to stablish you, be glory for ever. Amen.” For he again clings to those weak brethren, and 
to them he directs his discourse. For when he was rebuking, he made all share his rebuke; but now, 
when he is praying, it is for these that he wears the attitude of a suppliant. And after saying, “to 
stablish,” he proceeds to give the mode of it, “according to my Gospel;” and this was what one 
would do to show that as yet they were not firmly fixed, but stood, though with wavering. Then to 
give a trustworthiness to what he says, he proceeds, “‘and the preaching of Jesus Christ;” that is, 
which He Himself preached. But if He preached it, the doctrines are not ours, but the laws are of 
Him. And afterwards, in discussing the nature of the preaching, He shows that this gift is one of 
much benefit, and of much honor; and this he first proves from the person of the declarer thereof, 
and then likewise from the things declared. For it was glad tidings. Besides, from His not having 
made aught of them known to any before us. And this he intimates in the words, “according to the 


1a These three verses are placed here by Theodoret, St. Cyr. Alex., St. John Dam, and some 200 cursive mss. Of the few 
uncial mss. which have come down to us, the Codex Sinaiticus the Codex Vaticanus and the very ancient C. D. with the chief 
versions of the New Testament, including the two first made, the Old Latin and the Peschito-syriac. Origen put them where we 
do, at the end of the Epistle. The fifth century Alexandrian ms. in the British Museum and two or three other mss. have the 
passage twice over. (For an elaborate defence both of the genuineness of this doxology and of the view that it belongs at the end 


of chap. xvi. see Meyer’s critical note prefixed to his comments on chap. xvi.—G.B.S.) 
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revelation of the mystery.” And this is a sign of the greatest friendliness, to make us share in the 
mysteries, and no one before us. “Which was kept secret since the world began, but now is made 
manifest.” For it had been determined long ago, but was only manifested now. How was it made 
manifest? “By the Scriptures of the Prophets.” Here again he is releasing the weak person from 
fear. For what dost thou fear? is it lest’** thou depart from the Law? This the Law wishes, this it 
foretold from of old. But if thou pryest into the cause of its being made manifest now, thou art 
doing a thing not safe to do, in being curious about the mysteries of God, and calling Him to account. 
For we ought not with things of this nature to act as busybodies, but to be well pleased and content 
with them. Wherefore that he might himself put a check upon a spirit of this sort, he adds, “according 
to the commandment of the everlasting God, for the obedience of faith.” For faith requires obedience, 
and not curiosity. And when God commands, one ought to be obedient, not curious. Then he uses 
another argument to encourage them, saying “made known to all nations.” That is, it is not thou 
alone but the whole world that is of this Creed, as having had not man, but God for a Teacher. 
Wherefore also he adds, “through Jesus Christ.” But it was not only made known, but also confirmed. 
Now both are His work. And on this ground too the way it is to be read is,'** “Now to Him that is 
of power to stablish you through Jesus Christ;” and, as I was saying, he ascribes them both to Him; 
or rather, not both of these only, but the glory belonging (or ascribed, Gr. trv eic) to the Father 
also. And this too is why he said, “to Whom be glory forever, Amen.” And he uses a doxology 
again through awe at the incomprehensibleness of these mysteries. For even now they have appeared, 
IN there is no such thing as comprehending them by reasonings, but it is by faith we must come to a 
535 knowledge of them, for in no other way can we. He well says, “To the only wise God.” For if you 
will only reflect how He brought the nations in, and blended them with those who in olden time 
had wrought well, how He saved those who were desperate, how He brought men not worthy of 
the earth up to heaven, and brought those who had fallen from the present life into that undying 
and unalterable life, and made those who were trampled down by devils to vie with Angels, and 
opened Paradise, and put a stop to all the old evils, and this too in a short time and by an easy and 
compendious way, then wilt thou learn His wisdom;—when thou seest that which neither Angels 
nor Archangels knew, they of the Gentiles learnt on a sudden through Jesus. (2 mss. add “then wilt 
thou know His power.”) Right then is it to admire His wisdom, and to give Him glory! But thou 
keepest dwelling over little things, still sitting under the shadow. And this is not much like one that 
giveth glory. For he who has no confidence in Him, and no trust in the faith, does not bear testimony 
to the grandeur of His doings. But he himself offers glory up in their behalf, in order to bring them 
also to the same zeal. But when you hear him say, “to the only wise God,” think not that this is said 
in disparagement of the Son. For if all these things whereby His wisdom is made apparent were 
done (or made, see John i. 3) by Christ, and without Him no single one, it is quite plain that he is 


162 Mn dnoottic, one ms. ov pt), which seems to determine the construction. 


163 v. 27, in the Greek reads thus: “To God only wise through Jesus Christ, to Him (or to Whom) be glory,” etc. 
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equal in wisdom also. What then is the reason of his saying “only?” To set Him in contrast with 
every created being. After giving the doxology'™ then, he again goes from prayer to exhortation, 
directing his discourse against the stronger, and saying as follows: 

Chap. xv. ver. 1. “We then that are strong, ought”—it is “we ought,” not “we are so kind as 
to.” What is it we ought to do?—“‘to bear the infirmities of the weak.” 

See how he has roused their attention by his praises, not only by calling them powerful, but 
also by putting them alongside of himself. And not by this only, but by the advantage of the thing 
he again allures them, and by its not being burdensome. For thou, he says, art powerful, and art no 
whit the worse for condescending. But to him the hazard is of the last consequence, if he is not 
borne with. And he does not say the infirm, but the “infirmities of the weak,” so drawing him and 
bending him to mercy. As in another place too he says, “Ye that are spiritual restore such an one.” 
(Gal. vi. 1.) Art thou become powerful? Render a return to God for making thee so. But render it 
thou wilt if thou settest the weakness of the sickly right. For we too were weak, but by grace we 
have become powerful. And this we are to do not in this case only, but also in the case of those 
who are weak in other respects. As, for instance, if any be passionate, or insolent, or has any such 
like failing bear with him. And how is this to be? Listen to what comes next. For after saying “we 
ought to bear,” he adds, “and not to please ourselves.”'®° 

Ver. 2. “Let every one of us please his neighbor for his good to edification.” 

But what he says is this. Art thou powerful? Let the weak have trial of thy power. Let him come 
to know thy strength; please him. And he does not barely say please, but for his good, and not 
barely for his good, lest the advanced person should say, See I am drawing him to his good! but he 
adds, “to edification.” And so if thou be rich or be in power, please not thyself, but the poor and 
the needy, because in this way thou wilt at once have true glory to enjoy, and be doing much service. 
For glory from things of the world soon flies away, but that from things of the Spirit is abiding, if 
thou do it to edification. Wherefore of all men he requires this. For it is not this and that person 
that is to do it, but “each of you.” Then since it was a great thing he had commanded them, and had 
bidden them even relax their own perfectness in order to set right the other’s weakness; he again 
introduces Christ, in the following words: 

Ver. 3. “For even Christ pleased not Himself.” 


lea The grammatical form of the doxology presents a noticeable anacoluthon. The dative t@ Suvapévw is resumed in wovw 
copa Ged and again in the relative @ as if the proposition begun with the dative had been competed. Thus the previous datives 
are left without grammatical government. @, if read (many texts omit it) is to be understood as referring to 0¢4@.—G.B.S. 

1625 Chap. xv. contains conclusions and applications drawn from the principles laid down in regard to the treatment which 
should be accorded to the weak in chap. xiv. The crowning consideration is that Christ pleased not himself, but bore the burdens 
of the weak. This is presented as the type of all Christian duty. In v. 6 the construction usually preferred is (as in R.V.) “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” (cf. Eph. i. 3, 17).—G.B.S. 
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And this he always does. For when he was upon the subject of alms, he brought Him forward 
and said, “Ye know the grace of the Lord, that though He was rich, yet for our sakes he became 
poor.” (2 Cor. viii. 9.) And when he was exhorting to charity, it was from Him that he exhorted in 
the words “As Christ also loved us.” (Eph. v. 25.) And when he was giving advice about bearing 

IS shame and dangers, he took refuge in Him and said, “Who for the joy that was set before Him 
536 endured the Cross, despising the shame.” (Heb. xii. 2). So in this passage too he shows how He 
also did this, and how the prophet proclaimed it from of old. Wherefore also he proceeds: 

“The reproaches of them that reproached Thee fell upon Me.” (Ps. lxix. 9.) But what is the 
import of, “He pleased not Himself?” He had power not to have been reproached, power not to 
have suffered what He did suffer, had He been minded to look to His own things. But yet He was 
not so minded. But through looking to our good He neglected His own. And why did he not say, 
“He emptied Himself?” (Phil. ii. 7.) It is because this was not the only thing he wished to point out, 
that He became man, but that He was also ill-treated, and obtained a bad reputation with many, 
being looked upon as weak. For it says, “If Thou be the Son of God, come down from the Cross.” 
(Matt. xxvii. 40). And, “He saved others, Himself He cannot save.” (ib. 42). Hence he mentions a 
circumstance which was available for his present subject, and proves much more than he undertook 
to do; for he shows that it was not Christ alone that was reproached, but the Father also. “For the 
reproaches of them that reproached Thee fell,” he says, “upon Me.” But what he says is nearly this, 
What has happened is no new or strange thing. For they in the Old Testament who came to have a 
habit of reproaching Him, they also raved against His Son. But these things were written that we 
should not imitate them. And then he supplies (Gr. anoints) them for a patient endurance of 
temptations. 

Ver. 4. “For whatsoever things were written aforetime,” he says, “were written for our learning, 
that we, through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope.” 

That is, that we might not fall away, (for there are sundry conflicts within and without), that 
being nerved and comforted by the Scriptures, we might exhibit patience, that by living in patience 
we might abide in hope. For these things are productive of each other, patience of hope, and hope 
of patience. And both of them are brought about by the Scriptures. Then he again brings his discourse 
into the form of prayer, and says, 

Ver. 5. “Now the God of patience and consolation grant you to be like-minded one towards 
another, according to Christ Jesus.” 

For since he had given his own advice, and had also urged the example of Christ, he added the 
testimony of the Scriptures also, to show that with the Scripture Himself giveth patience also. And 
this is why he said, “Now the God of patience and consolation grant you to be like-minded one 
towards another, according to Christ Jesus.” For this is what love would do, be minded toward 
another even as toward himself. Then to show again that it is not mere love that he requires, he 
adds, “according to Christ Jesus.” And this he does, in all places, because there is also another sort 
of love. And what is the advantage of their agreeing? 
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Ver. 6. “That ye may with one mind,” he says, “and one mouth, glorify God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

He does not say merely with one mouth, but bids us do it with one will also. See how he has 
united the whole body into one, and how he concludes his address again with a doxology, whereby 
he gives the utmost inducement to unanimity and concord. Then again from this point he keeps to 
the same exhortation as before, and says, 

Ver. 7. “Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also received us, to the glory of God.” 

The example again is as before, and the gain unspeakable. For this is a thing that doth God 
especial glory, the being closely united. And so if even against thy will (Field “being grieved for 
His sake,” after Savile, but against mss.) and for His sake, thou be at variance with thy brother, 
consider that by putting an end to thine anger thou art glorifying thy Master, and if not on thy 
brother’s account, for this at all events be reconciled to him: or rather for this first. For Christ also 
insists upon this upon all possible grounds,'®° and when addressing His Father he said, “By this 
shall all men know that Thou hast sent Me, if they be one.” (John xvii. 21.) 

Let us obey then, and knit ourselves to one another. For in this place it is not any longer the 
weak, but all that he is rousing. And were a man minded to break with thee, do not thou break also. 
Nor give utterance to that cold saying, “Him I love that loveth me; if my right eye does not love 
me, I tear it out.” For these are satanical sayings, and fit for publicans, and the little spirit of the 
Gentiles. But thou that art called to a greater citizenship, and are enrolled in the books of Heaven, 
art liable to greater laws. Do not speak in this way, but when he is not minded to love thee, then 
display the more love, that thou mayest draw him to thee. For he is a member; and when by any 

IN force a member is sundered from the body, we do everything to unite it again, and then pay more 
537 attention to it. For the reward is the greater then, when one draws to one a person not minded to 
love. For if He bids us invite to supper those that cannot make us any recompense, that what goes 

for recompense may be the greater, much more ought we to do this in regard to friendship. Now 

he that is loved and loveth, does pay thee a recompense. But he that is loved and loveth not, hath 
made God a debtor to thee in his own room. And besides, when he loves thee he needs not much 
pains; but when he loves thee not, then he stands in need of thy assistance. Make not then the cause 

for painstaking a cause for listlessness; and say not, because he is sick, that is the reason I take no 

care of him (for a sickness indeed the dulling of love is), but do thou warm again that which hath 
become chilled. But suppose he will not be warmed, “what then?” is the reply. Continue to do thy 

own part. “What if he grow more perverse?” He is but procuring to thee so much greater return, 

and shows thee so much the greater imitator of Christ. For if the loving one another was to be the 
characteristic of disciples (“For hereby,” He says, “shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if 

ye love one another’), (ib. xiii. 35) consider how great an one loving one that hates us must be. For 

thy Master loved those that hated Him, and called them to Him; and the weaker they were, the 
greater the care He showed them; and He cried and said, “They that are whole need not a physician, 


16 dvw Kal KaTw oTpePel, see Ast. ad Platon. Pheedr. 127. 
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but they that are sick.” (Matt. ix. 12.) And He deemed publicans and sinners worthy of the same 
table with Him. And as great as was the dishonor wherewith the Jewish people treated Him, so 
great was the honor and concern He showed for them, yea, and much greater. Him do thou also 
emulate: for this good work is no light one, but one without which not even he that is a martyr can 
please God much, as Paul says.'®’ Say not then, I get hated, and that is why I do not love. For this 
is why thou oughtest to love most. And besides, it is not in the nature of things for a man who loves 
to be soon hated, but brute as a person may be, he loves them that love him. For this He says the 
heathens and the publicans do. (Matt. v. 46.) But if every one loves those that love him, who is 
there that would not love those who love while they are hated? Display then this conduct, and cease 
not to use this word, “Hate me as much as you may, I will not leave off loving thee,” and then thou 
wilt humble his quarrelsomeness, and cast out all coldness.'°* For this disorder comes either from 
excessive heat (pAeypovic, inflammation), or from coldness; but both of these is the might of love 
wont to correct by its warmth. Did you never see those who indulge a base love beaten, spit upon, 
called names, ill-treated in a thousand ways by those fornicatresses? What then? Do the insults 
break off this love? In no wise: they even kindle it the more. And yet they who do these things, 
besides being harlots, are of a disreputable and low grade. But they who submit to it, have often 
illustrious ancestors to count up, and much other nobility to boast of. Yet still none of these things 
break the tie, nor keep them aloof from her whom they love. And are we not ashamed then to find 
what great power the love of the devil (v. p. 520) and the demons hath, and not to be able to display 
as much in the love according to God? Dost thou not perceive that this is a very great weapon 
against the devil? Do you not see, that that wicked demon stands by, dragging to himself the man 
thou hatest, and desiring to snatch away the member? And dost thou run by, and give up the prize 
of the conflict? For thy brother, lying between you, is the prize. And if thou get the better, thou 
receivest a crown; but if thou art listless, thou goest away without a crown. Cease then to give 
utterance to that satanical saying, “if my eye hates me, I cannot see it.’ For nothing is more 
shameful than this saying, and yet the generality lay it down for a sign of a noble spirit. But nothing 
is more ignoble than all this, nothing more senseless, nothing more foolish.'*° Therefore I am indeed 
quite grieved that the doings of vice are held to be those of virtue, that looking down on men, and 
despising them, should seem to be honorable and dignified. And this is the devil’s greatest snare, 
to invest iniquity with a good repute, whereby it becomes hard to blot out. For I have often heard 
men taking credit to themselves at their not going near those who are averse to them. And yet thy 


1e27 See St. Chrys. ad loc. Hom. 32, on 1 Cor. p. 446 O.T. in some places he seems to speak exclusively of love to one’s 
neighbor in quoting this passage, but he always views this as the carrying out of love toward God, see p. 515. 

1@8 mss. vérv e&éBarec. Sav. Wuxnv eudAagac, soften any soul. 

1609 So Field from mss.: old edd. “If my brother hates me, I do not even wish to see him.” Perhaps the true reading is, “If my 
eye hates me, I do not even wish it to see,” Ecrv 6 d~OaAudc LOU pLoF] LE, OSE idEiv adTOV BovAOUAI, which seems more proverbial, 
(if the aorist will bear this construction as Matt. xiii. 14), and agrees with p. 537. 


1680 So all mss. Sav. “more cruel.” 
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Master found a glory in this. How often do not men despise (d1émtvoav) Him? how often show 
aversion to Him? Yet He ceaseth not to run unto them. Say not then that “I cannot bear to come 
IN near those that hate me,” but say, that “I cannot bear to despise (S1amttoat) those that despise me.” 
538 This is the language of Christ’s disciple, as the other is of the devil’s. This makes men honorable 
and glorious, as the other doth shameful and ridiculous. It is on this ground we feel admiration for 
Moses, because even when God said, “Let Me alone, that I may destroy them in Mine anger,” 
(Exod. xxxii. 10) he could not bear to despise those who had so often shown aversion to him, but 
said, “If thou wilt forgive them their trespass, forgive it; else blot out me also.” (ibid. 32.) This was 
owing to his being a friend of God, and a copyer of Him. And let us not pride ourselves in things 
for which we ought to hide our faces. Nor let us use the language of these lewd fellows, that are 
the scum of men, I know how to scorn (katanttoat, spit at) thousands. But even if another use it, 
let us laugh him down, and stop his mouth for taking a delight in what he ought to feel ashamed 
of. What say you, pray, do you scorn a man that believes, whom when unbelieving Christ scorned 
not? Why do I say scorned not? Why He had such love towards him, when he was vile and unsightly, 
as even to die for him. He then so loved, and that such a person, and do you now, when he has been 
made fair and admirable, scorn him; now he is made a member of Christ, and hath been made thy 
Master’s body? Dost thou not consider what thou art uttering, nor perceive what thou art venturing 
to do? He hath Christ as a Head, and a Table, and a Garment, and Life, and Light, and a Bridegroom, 
and He is everything to him, and dost thou dare to say, “this fellow I despise?” and not this only, 
but thousands of others along with him? Stay thee, O man, and cease from thy madness; get to 
know thy brother. Learn that these be words of unreasonableness, and frenzy, and say on the 
contrary, though he despise me ten thousand times, yet will I never stand aloof from him. In this 
way thou wilt both gain thy brother, and wilt live to the glory of God, and wilt share the good things 
to come. To which God grant that we may all attain, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


Homily XXVIII. 
Rom. XV. 8 
“Now I say that Jesus Christ was a minister of the circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm 
the promises made unto the fathers.” 


Again, he is speaking of Christ’s concern for us, still holding to the same topic, and showing 
what great things He hath done for us, and how “He pleased not Himself.” (Rom. xv. 3.) And 
besides this, there is another point which he makes good, that those of the Gentiles are debtors to 
a larger amount unto God. And if to a larger amount, then they ought to bear with the weak among 
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the Jews. For since he had spoken very sharply to such, lest this should make these elated, he 
humbles their unreasonableness, by showing that it was by “promise made to the fathers” that they 
had the good things given them, while they of the Gentiles had them out of pity and love toward 
man only. And this is the reason of his saying, “And that the Gentiles might glorify God for his 
mercy.” But that what is said may be made plainer, it is well to listen once more to the words 
themselves, that you may see what Christ’s having been made “a Minister of the circumcision for 
the truth of God, to confirm the promises made unto the fathers,’ means. What then is that which 
is stated? There had been a promise made to Abraham, saying, “Unto thee will I give the earth, and 
to thy seed, and in thy seed shall all the nations be blessed.” (Gen. xii. 7; xxii. 18.) But after this, 
they of the seed of Abraham all became subject to punishment. For the Law wrought wrath unto 
them by being transgressed, and thenceforward deprived them of that promise made unto the fathers. 
Therefore the Son came and wrought with the Father, in order that those promises might come true, 
and have their issue. For having fulfilled the whole Law in which He also fulfilled the circumcision, 
and having by it, and by the Cross, freed them from the curse of the transgression, He suffered not 
this promise to fall to the ground. When then he calls Him “‘a Minister of the circumcision,” he 
means this, that by having come and fulfilled the Law, and been circumcised, and born of the seed 
of Abraham, He undid the curse, stayed the anger of God, made also those that were to receive the 
IN promises fit for them, as being once for all freed from their alienation. To prevent then these accused 
539 persons from saying, How then came Christ to be circumcised and to keep the whole Law? he turns 
their argument to the opposite conclusion. For it was not that the Law might continue, but that He 
might put an end to it, and free thee from the curse thereof, and set thee entirely at liberty from the 
dominion of that Law. For it was because thou hadst transgressed the Law, that He fulfilled it, not 
that thou mightest fulfil it,’*' but that He might confirm to thee the promises made unto the fathers, 
which the Law had caused to be suspended, by showing thee to have offended,'*” and to be unworthy 
of the inheritance. And so thou also art saved by grace, since thou wast cast off. Do not thou then 
bicker, nor perversely cling to the Law at this unsuitable time, since it would have cast thee also 
out of the promise, unless Christ had suffered so many things for thee. And He did suffer these, 
not because thou wast deserving of salvation, but that God might be true. And then that this might 
not puff up him of the Gentiles, he says. 

Ver. 9. “And that the Gentiles might glorify God for His mercy.” 

But what he means is this. Those of the Jews would have had promises, even though they were 
unworthy. But thou hadst not this even, but wast saved from love towards man alone, even if, to 
put it at the lowest, they too would not have been the better for the promises, unless Christ had 
come. But yet that he might amalgamate (or temper, kepdon) them and not allow them to rise up 
against the weak, he makes mention of the promises. But of these he says that it was by mercy 


161 See on Rom. viii. 4, supra p. 433. 


162 MpookeKpovkéval, not “stumbled,” but “struck against” a person, same word as “alienation” just before. 
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alone that they were saved. Hence they are the most bound to glorify God. And a glory it is to God 
that they be blended together, be united, praise with one mind, bear the weaker, neglect not the 
member that is broken off. Then he adds testimonies, in which he shows that the man of the Jews 
ought to blend himself with those of the Gentiles; and so he says, “As it is written, For this cause 
I will confess to Thee among the Gentiles, O Lord, and will sing unto Thy Name.”!%? (Ps. xviii. 
46.) 

Ver. 10-12. “And, rejoice, ye Gentiles, with His people. And, Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles” 
(Deut. xxxii. 43); “and let all people laud Him.” (Ps. cxvii. 1.) “And, There shall be a root of Jesse, 
and He that shall rise to reign over the Gentiles, in Him shall the Gentiles trust.” (Is. xi. 1, 10.) 

Now all these quotations he has given to show that we ought to be united, and to glorify God; 
and also, to humble the Jew, that he may not lift himself up over these, since all the prophets called 
these, as well as to persuade the man of the Gentiles to be lowly, by showing him that he had a 
larger grace to answer for. Then he concludes his argument with a prayer again. 

Ver. 13. “Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound 
in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost.” 

That is, that ye may get clear of that heartlessness (a@vpiac) towards one another, and may 
never be cast down by temptations. And this will be by your abounding in hope. Now this is the 
cause of all good things, and it comes from the Holy Ghost. But it is not simply from the Spirit, 
but on condition of our contributing our part also. This is why he says, “in believing.” For this is 
the way for you to be filled with joy, if ye believe, if ye hope. Yet he does not say if ye hope, but, 
“if ye abound in hope,” so as not to find comfort in troubles only, but even to have joy through the 
abundance of faith and hope. And in this way, ye will also draw the Spirit to you. In this way, when 
He is come ye will continually keep to all good things. For just as food maintaineth our life, and 
by this ruleth the body,'** so if we have good works, we shall have the Spirit; and if we have the 
Spirit, we shall also have good works. As also, on the other hand, if we have no works, the Spirit 
flieth away. But if we be deserted by the Spirit, we shall also halt in our works. For when this hath 


gone, the unclean one cometh: this is plain from Saul. For what if he doth not choke'®° us as he 


163 The quotations in the passage on which this homily is based are all taken from the LXX. with a few trifling verbal changes. 
They are designed to show that the prophetic conception of the Messiah’s work contemplated salvation for the Gentiles, so that 
Christ was not to be merely a “minister of the circumcision,” but that he is to bring through the Jews salvation to the Gentiles 
so that they shall “glorify God for his mercy” (9). The passages in the O.T. relate primarily either to the Psalmist himself (v. 9. 
cf. Ps. xviii. 50) or to the King of Israel (v. 12. cf. Is. xi. 10), or to the relations of the people of Israel to the nations (vv. 10, 11, 
cf. Deut. xxxii. 43; Ps. cxvii. 1), but are applied to the relations of Christ to the nations in accordance with the prophetico-typical 
exegesis which regarded the prophets, kings and the history and people of Israel as having their chief significance in the fact 
that they embodied hopes and ideals which pointed forward to the Messiah and were realized only in the work and principles of 
His kingdom.—G.B.S. 

1634 So Field with two or three mss.: others, “and this ruleth:” Vulg. “and life ruleth.” 


1685 2 Sam. xvi. 14, LXX. énvtyev, A.V. troubled: see Matt. viii. 32. 
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did him, still he strangles us in some other way by wicked works. We have need then of the harp 

of David, that we may charm our souls with the divine songs, both these, and those from good 
actions. Since if we do the one only, and while we listen to the charm, war with the charmer by our 

IN actions, as he did of old (1 Sam. xix. 10); the remedy will even turn to judgment to us, and the 
540 madness become the more furious. For before we heard, the wicked demon was afraid lest we 
should hear it and recover. But when after hearing it even, we continue the same as we were, this 

is the very thing to rid him of his fear. Let us sing then the Psalm of good deeds, that we may cast 

out the sin that is worse than the demon. For a demon certainly will not deprive us of heaven, but 

doth in some cases'**° even work with the sober-minded. But sin will assuredly cast us out. For this 

is a demon we willingly receive, a self-chosen madness. Wherefore also it hath none to pity it or 
to pardon it. Let us then sing charms over a soul in this plight, as well from the other Scriptures, 
as also from the blessed David. And let the mouth sing, and the mind be instructed. Even this is no 
small thing. For if we once teach the tongue to sing, the soul will be ashamed to be devising the 
opposite of what this singeth. Nor is this the only good thing that we shall gain, for we shall also 
come to know many things which are our interest. For he discourseth to thee both of things present, 
and things to come, and of things seen, and of the invisible Creation. And if thou wouldest learn 
about the Heaven, whether it abideth as it is or shall be changed, he gives thee a clear answer, and 
will say, “The heavens shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, 
O God, and they shall be changed.” (Ps. cii. 26.) And if thou wishest to hear of the form of them 
again, thou shalt hear, “That spreadeth forth the Heaven like a curtain” (5€ppiv). And if thou be 
minded to know further about the back of them, he will tell thee again, “that covereth His upper 
chambers with waters.” (Ps. civ. 2, 3.) And even here he does not pause, but will likewise discourse 
with thee on the breadth and height, and show thee that these are of equal measure. For, “As far as 
the east,” he says, “is from the west, so far hath He set our iniquities from us. Like as the heaven’s 
height above the earth, so is the Lord’s mercy upon them that fear Him.” (ib. citi. 12, 11.) But if 
thou wouldest busy thyself with the foundation of the earth, even this he will not hide from thee, 
but thou shalt hear him singing and saying, “He hath founded it upon the seas.” (ib. xxiv. 2.) And 
if of earthquakes thou art desirous to know, whence they come, he will free thee from this difficulty 
also, by saying, “That looketh upon the earth, and maketh it tremble.” (ib. civ. 32.) And if thou 
enquire the use of the night, this too mayest thou learn, and know from him. For “therein all the 
beasts of the forest do move.” (ib. 20.) And in what way the mountains are for use, he will tell thee, 
“The high mountains are for the stags.” And why there are rocks, “The rocks are a refuge for the 
porcupines.” (ib. 18.) Why are there trees yielding no fruit? learn from him, for “there the sparrows 
build their nests.” (ib. 17.) Why are there fountains in the wildernesses? hear, “that by them the 


1636 Such was the case of Stagirius, vit. Chrys. Montf. p. 97. See St. Chrysostom’s Exhortation to him, t. 1. Ben. t. vi. Sav. 
Bingham, art, Energumens...St. Aug. de Civ. Dei. 19, 4. §2 and 21, 14. “A messenger of Satan” was given to St. Paul Himself, 
2 Cor. xii. 7, and it was in hope of their salvation he delivered Hymeneus and Alexander to Satan. 1 Tim. 1. 20, and another, 1 


Cor. v. 5. 
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fowls of the heaven dwell, and the wild beasts.” (ib. 12.) Why is there wine? not that thou mayest 
drink only (for water is of a nature to suffice for this), but that thou mayest be gladdened also, “For 
wine maketh glad the heart of man.” (ib. 15.) And by knowing this you will know how far the use 
of wine is allowable. Whence are the fowls and the wild beasts nourished? thou wilt hear from his 
words, “All these wait upon Thee, to give them their meat in due season.” (ib. 27.) If thou sayest, 
For what purpose are the cattle? he will answer thee, that these also are for thee, “That causeth the 
grass,” he says, “to grow for the cattle, and the green herb for the service (or retinue)of men.” (ib. 
14.) What is the use of the moon? hear him saying, “He made the moon for seasons.” (Ps. civ. 19.) 
And that all things seen and those not seen are made, is a thing that he has also clearly taught us 
by saying, “Himself spake, and they were made, He commanded, and they were created.” (ib. xxxiil. 
9.) And that there is an end of death, this he also teaches when he says, “God shall deliver my soul 
from the hand of hell when He shall receive me.” (ib. xlix. 15.) Whence was our body made? he 
also tells us; “He remembereth that we are dust” (ib. ciii. 14); and again, whither goeth it away? 
“Tt shall return to its dust.” (ib. civ. 29.) Why was this universe made? For thee: “For thou crownest 
him with glory and honor, and settest him over the works of Thy hands.” (ib. viii. 5, 6.) Have we 
men any community with the Angels? This he also tells us, saying as follows, “Thou hast made 
him a little lower than the Angels.” Of the love of God, “Like as a father pitieth his own children, 
even so is the Lord merciful to them that fear Him.” (ib. ciii. 13.) And of the things that are to meet 
us after our present life, and of that undisturbed condition, he teacheth, “Return unto thy rest, O 
IN my soul.” (ib. cxvi. 7.) Why the Heaven is so great, this he will also say. For it is because “the 
541 heavens declare the glory of God.” (ib. xix. 1.) Why day and night were made,—not that they may 
shine and give us rest only, but also that they may instruct us. “For there are no speeches nor words, 
the sounds of which (i.e. day and night) are not heard.” (ib. 3.) How the sea lies round about the 
earth, this too thou wilt learn from hence. “The deep as a garment is the envelopment thereof.”'*’ 
For so the Hebrew has it. 

But having a sample in what I have mentioned, ye will have a notion of all the rest besides, the 
things about Christ, about the resurrection, about the life to come, about the resting, about 
punishment, about moral matters, all that concerns doctrines, and you will find the book filled with 
countless blessings. And if you fall into temptations, you will gain much comfort from hence. If 
you fall into sins even, you will find countless remedies stored up here, or if into poverty or 
tribulation, you will see many havens. And if thou be righteous thou wilt gain much security hence, 
and if a sinner much relief. For if thou be just and art ill-treated, thou wilt hear him say, “For Thy 
sake are we killed all the day long, we are counted as sheep for the slaughter.” (Ps. xliv. 22.) “All 
these things have come upon us, and yet have we not forgotten Thee.” (ib. 17.) And if thy well-doings 
make thee high, thou wilt hear him say, “Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, for in Thy sight 
shall no man living be justified” (ib. cxliii. 2), and thou wilt be straightway made lowly. And if 


1637 Ps. civ. 6. Where Aquila and Theodotion have the feminine, which would be expected in speaking of the sea. See Theodoret 


on the Psalm. 
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thou be a sinner, and hast despaired of thyself, thou wilt hear him continually singing, “To-day, if 
ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation” (ib. xcv. 7, 8), and thou wilt 
be stayed up speedily. And if thou have a crown even on thy head, and art high-minded, thou wilt 
learn that “a king is not saved by a great host, neither shall a giant be saved by the greatness of his 
might” (ib. xxxiii. 16): and thou wilt find thyself able to be reasonable. If thou be rich, and in 
reputation, again thou wilt hear him singing, “Woe to them that trust in their own might, and boast 
themselves in the multitude of their riches,” (ib. xlix. 6.) And, “As for man, his days are as grass” 
(ib. citi. 15), And “His glory shall not go down with him, after him” (ib. xlix. 17): and thou wilt 
not think any of the things upon the earth are great. For when what is more splendid than all, even 
glory and power, is so worthless, what else of things on earth is worth accounting of? But art thou 
in despondency? Hear him saying, “Why art thou so sorrowful, O my soul, and why dost thou so 
disturb me? Trust in God, for I will confess unto Him.” (ib. xlii. 5.) Or dost thou see men in honor 
who deserve it not?'®* “Fret not thyself at them that do wickedly. For as the grass shall they be 
dried up, and as the green herb shall they soon fall away.” (ib. xxxvii. 1, 2) Dost thou see both 
righteous and sinners punished? be told that the cause is not the same. For “many” he says, “are 
the plagues of sinners.” (ib. xxxii. 10.) But in the case of the righteous, he does not say plagues, '*” 
but, “Many are the troubles of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth them out of them all.” (ib. 
xxxiv. 19.) And again, “The death of the sinner is evil.” (ib. 21.) And, “Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of His saints.” (ib. cxvi. 15.) These things do thou say continually: by these be 
instructed. For every single word of this has in it an indiscoverable ocean of meaning. For we have 
been just running over them only: but if you were minded to give these passages accurate 
investigation, you will see the riches to be great. But at present it is possible even by what I have 
given, to get cleared of the passions that lie on you. For since he forbids our envying, or being 
grieved, or despondent out of season, or thinking that riches are anything, or tribulation, or poverty, 
or fancying life itself to be anything, he frees thee from all passions. So for this let us give thanks 
to God, and let us have our treasure always in hand, “that by patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
we may have hope” (Rom. xv. 4), and enjoy the good things to come. Which God grant that we 
may all attain, by the grace and love toward man of our Lord Jesus Christ. By Whom and with 


Whom, etc. 
IN 
542 . 
Homily XXIX. 
168 2 mss. “Receive a cure for even this.” 
1639 Orig. in Rom. v. 4. Tribulatio proprie sanctorum est, impiorum autem...flagella appellantur. “Tribulation properly belongs 


to the saints, the thing the wicked suffer are called scourges.” 
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Rom. XV. 14 


“And I myself also am persuaded of you, my brethren, that ye also are full of goodness, filled with 
all knowledge, able also to admonish one another.” (So most: S. Chrys. “others.”’) 


He had said, “Inasmuch as I am the Apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify mine office.” (Rom. xi. 
13.) He had said, “Take heed lest He also spare not thee.” (ib. 21.) He had said, “Be not wise in 
your own conceits” (ib. xii. 16); and again, “Why dost thou judge thy brother?” (ib. xiv. 10) And, 
“Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant?” (ib. 4.) And several other like things besides. 
Since then he had often made his language somewhat harsh, he now speaks kindly (8gpamevet). 
And what he said in the beginning, that he doth in the end also. At the beginning he said, “I thank 
my God for you all, that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world.” (ib. 1. 8.) But here 
he says, “I am persuaded that ye also are full of goodness, being able also to admonish others;” and 
this is more than the former. And he does not say, I have heard, but, “I am persuaded,” and have 
no need to hear, from others. And, “I myself,” that is, I that rebuke, that accuse you. That “ye are 
full of goodness,” this applies to the exhortation lately given. As if he said, It was not as if you 
were cruel, or haters of your brethren, that I gave you that exhortation, to receive, and not to neglect, 
and not to destroy “the work of God.” For I am aware that “ye are full of goodness.” But he seems 
to me here to be calling their virtue perfect. And he does not say ye have, but “ye are full of.” And 
the sequel is with the same intensitives: “filled with all knowledge.” For suppose they had been 
affectionate, but yet did not know how to treat those they loved properly. This was why he added, 
“all knowledge. Able to admonish others,” not to learn only, but also to teach. 

Ver. 15. “Nevertheless, I have written the more boldly unto you in some sort.” 

Observe the lowly-mindedness of Paul, observe his wisdom, how he gave a deep cut in the 
former part, and then when he had succeeded in what he wished, how he uses much kindliness 
next. For even without what he has said, this very confession of his having been bold were enough 
to unstring their vehemency. And this he does in writing to the Hebrews also, speaking as follows, 
“But, beloved, I am persuaded better things of you, and things which belong unto salvation, though 
we thus speak.” (Heb. vi. 9.) And to the Corinthians again, ““Now I praise you, brethren, that ye 
remember me in all things, and keep the ordinances, as I delivered them to you.” (1 Cor. xi. 2.) 
And in writing to the Galatians he says, “I have confidence in you, that ye will be none otherwise 
minded.” (Gal. v. 10.) And in all parts of his Epistles one may find this to be frequently observed. 
But here even in a greater degree. For they were in a higher rank, and there was need to bring down 
their fastidious spirit, not by astringents only, but by laxatives also. For he does this in different 
ways. Wherefore he says in this place too, “I have written the more boldly unto you,” and with this 
even he is not satisfied, but has added, “in some sort,” that is, gently; and even here he does not 
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pause, but what does he say? “As putting you in mind.”’'° And he does not say as teaching, nor 
simply putting in mind, (d4voptpvioKwv) but he uses a word (EnavapvioKwv) which means 
putting you in mind in a quiet way. Observe the end falling in with the introduction. For as in that 
passage he said, “that your faith is made known in all the world.” (Rom. i. 8.) So in the end of the 
Epistle also, “For your obedience hath reached unto all.” (ib. xvi. 19.) And as in the beginning he 
wrote, “For I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to the end that ye may 
be established; that is, that I may be comforted together with you” (ib. 1. 11, 12); so here also he 
said, “As putting you in mind.” And having come down from the seat of the master, both there and 
IN here, he speaks to them as brethren and friends of equal rank. And this is quite a Teacher’s duty, 
543 to give his address that variety which is profitable to the hearers. See then how after saying, “I have 
written the more boldly,” and, “in some sort,” and, “‘as putting you in mind,” he was not satisfied 

even with these, but making his language still more lowly, he proceeds: 
“Because of the grace that is given me of God.” As he said at the beginning, “I am a debtor.” 
(Rom. 1. 14.) As if he had said, I have not snatched at the honor for myself, neither was I first to 
leap forward to it, but God commanded this, and this too according unto grace, not as if He had 
separated me for this office because I deserved it. Do not ye then be exasperated, since it is not I 
that raise myself up, but it is God that enjoins it. And as he there says, “whom I serve in the Gospel 
of His Son” (ib. 9), so also here, after saying, “because of the grace given unto me by God,” he 


adds, 
Ver. 16. “That I should be the minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, ministering ( ) 
the Gospel of God.” 


For after his abundant proof of his statements, he draws his discourse to a more lofty tone, not 
speaking of mere service, as in the beginning, but of service and priestly ministering (Aettoupyiav 
Kat igpoupyiav). For to me this is a priesthood, this preaching and declaring. This is the sacrifice 
I bring. Now no one will find fault with a priest, for being anxious to offer the sacrifice without 
blemish. And he says this at once to elevate (ntepdv) their thoughts, and show them that they are 
a sacrifice, and in apology for his own part in the matter, because he was appointed to this office. 
For my knife, he says, is the Gospel, the word of the preaching. And the cause is not that I may be 
glorified, not that I may appear conspicuous, but that the “offering up (1poo@opa) of the Gentiles 
may be acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost.” 


1640 Besides the interpretation adopted by Chrys. which joins d16 pepous closely with évayipvijoKwv and understands it to 
mean, in a sort—gently, two other views deserve notice (1) that which joins it to toAunpdtepov—in part, or somewhat more 
boldly (Hodge) and (2) that which joins it to €ypawa—t have written more boldly in parts of the epistle (De Wette, Meyer, 
Alford). Both our Eng. vss. seem to understand it as Chrys. viz.: as a conciliatory modification of “more boldly,” and connecting 
with it the explanatory statement that the reason of his more bold writing was the kindly one of putting them in 


remembrance.—G.B.S. 
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That is, that the souls of those that are taught by me, may be accepted. For it was not so much 
to honor me, that God led me to this pitch, as out of a concern for you. And how are they to become 
acceptable? In the Holy Ghost. For there is need not only of faith, but also of a spiritual way of 
life, that we may keep the Spirit that was given once for all. For it is not wood and fire, nor altar 
and knife, but the Spirit that is all in us.'*' For this cause, I take all means to prevent that Fire from 
being extinguished, as I have been also enjoined to do. Why then do you speak to those that need 
it not? This is just the reason why I do not teach you, but put you in mind, he replies. As the priest 
stands by stirring up the fire, so I do, rousing up your ready-mindedness. And observe, he does not 
say, “that the offering up of’ you “may be” etc. but “‘of the Gentiles.” But when he says of the 
Gentiles, he means the whole world, the land, and the whole sea, to take down their haughtiness, 
that they might not disdain to have him for a teacher, who was putting himself forth (tetvouevov) 
to the very end of the world. As he said in the beginning, “as among the other Gentiles also, 1am 
a debtor to Greeks, and also to barbarians, to wise, and to foolish.” (Rom. i. 13, 14, see p. 347.) 

Ver. 17. “I have therefore whereof I may glory, through Jesus Christ, in those things which 
pertain to God.” 

Inasmuch as he had humbled himself exceedingly, he again raised his style, doing this also for 
their sakes, lest he should seem to become readily an object of contempt. And while he raises 
himself, he remembers his own proper temper, and says, “I have therefore whereof to glory.” I 
glory, he means, not in myself, not in our zeal, but in the “grace of God.” 

Ver. 18. “For I will not dare to speak of any of those things which Christ hath not wrought by 
me, to make Gentiles obedient by word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, by the power 
of the Spirit of God.”'*” 

And none, he means, can say that my words are a mere boast. For of this priestly ministry of 
mine, the signs that I have, and the proofs of the appointment too, are many. Not the long garment 
(modrpns) and the bells as they of old, nor the mitre and the turban (xiSapic), but signs and wonders, 
far more awful than these. Nor can it be said that I have been entrusted indeed with the charge, but 
yet have not executed it. Or rather, it is not I that have executed, but Christ. Wherefore also it is in 
Him that I boast, not about common things, but about spiritual. And this is the force of, “in things 


1641 Some mss. “all is spiritual with us” (tvevpatixd). Savile’s marginal reading is unintelligible, but might suggest conjectures. 

162 Verse 18 may yield three different meanings according to the word which receives the main emphasis. If it is placed on 
through me the meaning is: I shall not mention or lay claim to results wrought by others, but only to those secured by my own 
labors. The desire of the apostle (20) not to build upon another man’s foundation favors this view. (So Alford, Hodge). If the 
stress is placed on the word wrought the sense is: I shall not dare to mention any of those things which Christ did not actually 
work, 1.e., I shall make no claim to success not actually achieved (Meyer). The emphasis may be placed on Christ. If so, it means: 
I will mention only what Christ (he and he alone) wrought through me for the extension of his kingdom. Chrys. understands the 


passage thus and, we think, rightly. (So Tholuck, Olshausen, Boise).—G.B.S. 
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which pertain to God.” For that [have accomplished the purpose for which I was sent, and that my 
words are not mere boast, the miracles, and the obedience of the Gentiles show. ‘For I will not dare 
to speak of any of those things which Christ hath not wrought by me, to make the Gentiles obedient 
by word and deed, through signs and wonders, by the power of the Spirit of God.” See how violently 
he tries to show that the whole is God’s doing, and nothing his own. For whether I speak anything, 
or do anything, or work miracles, He doth all of them, the Holy Spirit all. And this he says to show 
the dignity of the Holy Spirit also. See how these things are more wondrous and more awful than 
those of old, the sacrifice, the offering, the symbols. For when he says, “in word and deed, through 
mighty signs and wonders,” he means this, the doctrine, the system (@~iAoco@iav) relating to the 
Kingdom, the exhibition of actions and conversation, the dead that were raised, the devils that were 
cast out, and the blind that were healed, and the lame that leaped, and the other marvellous acts, 
all whereof the Holy Spirit wrought in us. Then the proof of these things (since all this is yet but 
an assertion) is the multitude of the disciples. Wherefore he adds, “So that from Jerusalem, and 
round about unto Illyricum, I have fully preached the Gospel of Christ.” Count up then cities, and 
places, and nations, and peoples, not those under the Romans only, but those also under barbarians. 
For I would not have you go the whole way through Pheenicia, and Syria, and the Cilicians, and 
Cappadocians, but reckon up also the parts behind,'** the country of the Saracens, and Persians, 
and Armenians, and that of the other savage nations. For this is why he said, “round about,” that 
you might not only go through the direct high road, but that you should run over the whole, even 
the southern part of Asia in your mind. And as he ran over miracles thick as snow, in a single word, 
by saying, “through mighty signs and wonders,” so he has comprehended again endless cities, and 
nations, and peoples, and places, in this one word “round about.” For he was far removed from all 
boasting. And this, he said on their account, so that they should not be conceited about themselves. 
And at the beginning he said, that “I might have some fruit amongst you also, even as among other 
Gentiles.” But here he states the compulsion of his priesthood. For as he had spoken in a sharper 
tone, he shows also by it his power more clearly. This is why he there only says, “even as among 
other Gentiles.” But here he insists on the topic fully, so that the conceit may be pruned away on 
all grounds. And he does not merely say, preached the Gospel, but “have fully preached the Gospel 
of Christ.””'°“ 

Ver. 20. “Yea, so have I strived to preach the Gospel, not where Christ was named.” 

See here another preeminence; that he had not only preached the Gospel to so many, and 
persuaded them, but he did not even go to those who had become disciples. So far was he from 
thrusting himself upon other men’s disciples, and from doing this for glory’s sake, that he even 
made it a point to teach those who had not heard. For neither does he say where they were not 


168 This is scarcely historical, except with reference to Arabia. Even St. Jerome on Amos v. 8, implies less. 
lou 2 mss. add dote deigar prrotipias tO katépOwpa dv. The prrotipia, “zealous striving,” is here opposed to mere necessity 


of duty, “the compulsion of his priesthood.” The words thus are a gloss on those next cited, not a proper part of the text. 
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persuaded, but “where Christ was not even named,” which is more. And what was the reason why 
he had this ambition? “Lest I should build,” he says, “upon another man’s foundation.” 

This he says to show himself a stranger to vanity, and to instruct them that it was not from any 
love of glory, or of honor from them, that he came to write, but as fulfilling his ministry, as perfecting 
his priestly duty, as loving their salvation. But he calls the foundation of the Apostles “another 
man’s,” not in regard to the quality of the person, or the nature of preaching, but in regard to the 
question of reward. For it was not that the preaching was that of another man,'** but so far as it 
went to another man’s reward. For the reward of the labors of others was, to this man, another 
man’s. Then he shows that a prophecy was fulfilled also saying, 

Ver. 21. “As it is written, To whom He was not spoken of, they shall see, and they that have 
not heard shall understand.” (Is. ii. 15 [LXX].) 

You see he runs to where the labor is more, the toil greater. 

Ver. 22. “For which cause also I have been much hindered from coming to you.” 

Observe again, how he makes the end of the like texture with the introduction. For while he 
was quite at the beginning of the Epistle, he said, “Oftentimes I purpose to come unto you, but was 
let hitherto.” (Rom. 1. 13.) But here he gives the cause also by which he was let, and that not once, 

IN but twice even, aye, and many times. For as he says there, “oftentimes I purposed to come to you,” 
545 so here too, “I have been much (or often, t& moAAG) hindered from coming to you.” Now it is a 
thing which proves a very strong desire, that he attempted it so often. 

Ver. 23. “But now having no more place in these parts.” 

See how he shows that it was not from any coveting of glory from them, that he both wrote and 
was also coming. “And having a great desire to come to you these many years,” 

Ver. 24. “Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, I trust to see you in my journey; and to be 
brought on my way thitherward by you, if first I be somewhat filled with your company,” 

For that he might not seem to be holding them very cheap, by saying, Since I have not anything 
to do, therefore Iam coming to you, he again touches on the point of love by saying, “I have a great 
desire, these many years, to come unto you.” For the reason why I desire to come, is not because 
I am disengaged, but that I may give birth to that desire wherewith I am travailing so long. Then 
that this again should not puff them up, consider how he lowers them by saying, “Whensoever I 
take my journey into Spain, I trust to see you in my journey.” For this was why he stated this, that 
they should not be high-minded. For what he wants is to show his love, and at the same time to 
prevent them from being dainty. And so he places this close on the other, and uses things 
confirmative of either alternately. For this reason again that they might not say, Do you make us a 
by-object of your journey? he adds, “and to be brought on my way thitherward by you: that is, that 
you may be my witnesses that it is not through any slight of you, but by force of necessity, that I 
run by you. But as this is still distressing, he heals it over more carefully, by saying, “If I be first 
somewhat filled with your company.” For by his saying, “in my journey,” he shows that he did not 


1645 aAAStpiov, which means either “alien,” or “another man’s.” 
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covet their good opinion. But by saying “be filled,” that he was eager for their love, and not only 
was eager for it, but exceedingly so; and this is why he does not say “be filled,” but be “somewhat” 
so. That is, no length of time can fill me or create in me a satiety of your company. See how he 
shows his love, when even though in haste he doth not rise up until he be filled. And this is a sign 
of his great affectionateness, that he uses his words in so warm a way. For he does not say even I 
will see, but “shall be filled,” imitating thus the language of parents. And at the beginning he said, 
“that I might have some fruit.” (Rom. i. 13.) But here that I may be “filled.” And both these are 
like a person who is drawing others to him. For the one was a very great commendation of them, 
if they were likely to yield him fruit from their obedience; and the other, a genuine proof of his 
own friendship. And in writing to the Corinthians he thus says, “That ye may bring me on my 
journey whithersoever I go” (1 Cor. xvi. 6), so in all ways exhibiting an unrivalled love to his 
disciples. And so at the beginning of all his Epistles it is with this he starts, and at the end in this 
he concludes again. For as an indulgent father doth an only and true born son, so did he love all 
the faithful. Whence it was that he said, ““Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, and 
I burn not?” (2 Cor. xi. 29.) 

For before everything else this is what the teacher ought to have. Wherefore also to Peter Christ 
saith, “If thou lovest Me, feed My sheep.” (John xxi. 16.) For he who loveth Christ loveth also His 
flock. And Moses too did He then set over the people of the Jews, when he had shown a kindly 
feeling towards them. And David in this way came to be king, having been first seen to be 
affectionately-minded towards them; so much indeed, though yet young, did he grieve for the 
people, as to risk his life for them, when he killed that barbarian. But if he said, “What shall be 
done to the man that killeth this Philistine?” (1 Sam. xix. 5; ib. xvii. 26) he said it not in order to 
demand a reward, but out of a wish to have confidence placed in himself, and to have the battle 
with him delivered to his charge. And therefore, when he came to the king after the victory, he said 
nothing of these things. And Samuel too was very affectionate; whence it was that he said, “But 
God forbid that I should sin in ceasing to pray unto the Lord for you.” (1 Sam. xii. 23.) In like way 
Paul also, or rather not in like way, but even in a far greater degree, burned towards all his subjects 
(tav apxouevwv). Wherefore he made his disciples of such affection towards himself, that he said, 
“If were possible, ye would have pulled out your eyes and given them to me.” (Gal. iv. 15.) On this 
ground too it is, that God charges the teachers of the Jews above all things with this, saying, “Oh 
shepherds of Israel, do shepherds feed themselves? do they not feed the flock?” (Ezek. xxxiv. 2, 

iN 3.) But they did the reverse. For he says, “Ye eat the milk, and clothe you with the wool, and ye 
546 kill them that are fed, but ye feed not the flock.” And Christ, in bringing out the rule for the fittest 
Pastor, said, “The good shepherd layeth down his life for his sheep.” (John x. 11.) This David did 

also, both on sundry other occasions, and also when that fearful wrath from above came down upon 

the whole people. For while all were being slain he said, “I the shepherd'®* have sinned, I the 
shepherd have done amiss, and these the flock what have they done?” (2 Sam. xxiv. 17.) And so 


1646 So LXX. Cod. Alex. Theodoret in loc. makes David herein a type of Christ. 
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in the choice of those punishments also, he chose not famine, nor flight before enemies, but the 
pestilence sent by God, whereby he hoped to place all the others in safety, but that he should himself 
in preference to all the rest be carried off. But since this was not so, he bewails, and says, “On me 
be Thy Hand:” or if this be not enough, “on my father’s house” also. “For I,” he says, “the shepherd 
have sinned.” As though he had said, that if they also sinned, I was the person who should suffer 
the vengeance, as I corrected them not. But since the sin is mine also, it is I who deserve to suffer 
the vengeance. For wishing to increase the crime he used the name of “Shepherd.” Thus then he 
stayed the wrath, thus he got the sentence revoked! So great is the power of confession. “For the 
righteous is his own accuser first.”'’ So great is the concern and sympathy of a good Pastor. For 
his bowels were writhed at their falling, as when one’s own children are killed. And on this ground 
he begged that the wrath might come upon himself. And in the beginning of the slaughter he would 
have done this, unless he had seen it advancing and expected that it would come to himself. When 
therefore he saw that this did not happen, but that the calamity was raging among them, he no longer 
forebore, but was touched more than for Amnon his first-born. For then he did not ask for death, 
but now he begs to fall in preference to the others. Such ought a ruler to be and to grieve rather at 
the calamities of others than his own.'“* Some such thing he suffered in his son’s case likewise, 
that you might see that he did not love his son more than his subjects, and yet the youth was unchaste, 
and an ill-user of his father (natpaAotac), and still he said, “Would that I might have died for thee!” 
(2 Sam. xviii. 33.) What sayest thou, thou blessed one, thou meekest of all men? Thy son was set 
upon killing thee, and compassed thee about with ills unnumbered. And when he had been removed, 
and the trophy was raised, dost thou then pray to be slain? Yea, he says, for it is not for me that the 
army has been victorious, but I am warred against more violently than before, and my bowels are 
now more torn than before. These however were all thoughtful for those committed to their charge, 
but the blessed Abraham concerned himself much even for those that were not entrusted to him, 
and so much so as even to throw himself amongst alarming dangers. For when he did what he did, 
not for his nephew only, but for the people of Sodom also, he did not leave driving those Persians 
before him until he had set them all free: and yet he might have departed after he had taken him, 
yet he did not choose it. For he had the like concern for all, and this he showed likewise by his 
subsequent conduct. When then it was not a host of barbarians that was on the point of laying siege 
to them, but the wrath of God that was plucking their cities up from the foundations, and it was no 
longer the time for arms, and battle, and array, but for supplication; so great was the zeal he showed 
for them, as, if he himself had been on the point of perishing. For this reason he comes once, twice, 
thrice, aye and many times to God, and finds a refuge (i.e. an excuse) in his nature by saying, “I 
am dust and ashes” (Gen. xviii. 27): and since he saw that they were traitors to themselves, he begs 


1647 Prov. xviii. 17, LXX. and Vulg. Our version is, “He that is first in his own cause seemeth just.” The text is much quoted 
by the Fathers, as Hil. in Ps. cxxxv. 
1648 See a remarkable form in use in China on the occasion of such calamities, Windischman, Philos. im fortgang der 


Weltgeschichte, i. p. 29. 
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that they may be saved for others. Wherefore also God said, “I will hide not from Abraham My 
servant that thing which I am about to do” (ib. 17), that we might learn how loving to man the 
righteous is. And he would not have left off beseeching, unless God had left off first (so he takes 
v. 33). And he seems indeed to be praying for the just, but is doing the whole for them. For the 
souls of the Saints are very gentle and, loving unto man, both in regard to their own, and to strangers. 
And even to the unreasoning creatures they extend their gentleness. Wherefore also a certain wise 
man said, “The righteous pitieth the souls of his cattle.’ But if he doth those of cattle, how much 
more those of men. But since I have mentioned cattle, let us just consider the shepherds of the sheep 
IN who are in the Cappadocian land, and what they suffer in kind and degree in their guardianship of 
547 unreasoning creatures. They often stay for three days together buried down under the snows. And 
those in Libya are said to undergo no less hardships than these, ranging about for whole months 
through that wilderness, dreary as it is, and filled with the direst wild beasts (@npta may include 
serpents). Now if for unreasonable things there be so much zeal, what defense are we to set up, 
who are entrusted with reasonable souls, and yet slumber on in this deep sleep? For is it right to be 
at rest, and in quiet, and not to be running about everywhere, and giving one’s self up to endless 
deaths in behalf of these sheep? Or know ye not the dignity of this flock? Was it not for this that 
thy Master took endless pains, and afterwards poured forth His blood? And dost thou seek for rest? 
Now what can be worse than these Shepherds? Dost thou not perceive, that there stand round about 
these sheep wolves much more fierce and savage than those of this world? Dost thou not think with 
thyself, what a soul he ought to have who is to take in hand this office? Now men that lead the 
populace, if they have but common matters to deliberate on, add days to nights in watching. And 
we that are struggling in heaven’s behalf sleep even in the daytime. And who is now to deliver us 
from the punishment for these things? For if the body were to be cut in pieces, if to undergo ten 
thousand deaths, ought one not to run to it as to a feast? And let not the shepherds only, but the 
sheep also hear this; that they may make the shepherds the more active minded, that they may the 
more encourage their good-will: I do not mean by anything else but by yielding all compliance and 
obedience. Thus Paul also bade them, saying, “Obey them which have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves: for they watch for your souls as they that must give account.” (Heb. xiii. 17.) And when 
he says, “watch,” he means thousands of labors, cares and dangers. For the good Shepherd, who 
is such as Christ wisheth for, is contending, before countless witnesses. For He died once for him; 
but this man ten thousand times for the flock, if, that is, he be such a shepherd as he ought to be; 
for such an one can die every day. (See on Rom. viii. 36. p. 456.) And therefore do ye, as being 
acquainted with what the labor is, codperate with them, with prayers, with zeal, with readiness, 
with affection, that both we may have to boast of you, and you of us. For on this ground He entrusted 
this to the chief'®° of the Apostles, who also loved Him more than the rest; after first asking him 
if He was loved by him, that thou mayest learn that this before other things, is held as a proof of 


1649 Prov. xii. 10, LXX. Know occurs in Exod. xxiii. 9, for “enter into the feelings of.” 


1650 Kopugai& 251°. The common title of St. Peter among the Fathers. 
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love to Him. For this requireth a vigorous soul. This I have said of the best shepherds; not of myself 
and those of our days, but of any one that may be such as Paul was, such as Peter, such as Moses. 
These then let us imitate, both the rulers of us and the ruled. For the ruled may be in the place of a 
shepherd to his family, to his friends, to his servants, to his wife, to his children: and if we so order 
our affairs we shall attain to all manner of good things. Which God grant that we may all attain 
unto, by the grace and love toward man, etc. 


Homily XXX. 


Rom. XV. 25-27 


“But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints. For it has pleased them of Macedonia 
and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem. It hath 
pleased them verily, and their debtors they are.” 


Since he had said that I have no longer “more place in these parts,” and, “I have a great desire, 
these many years, to come unto you,” but he still intended to delay; lest it should be thought that 
he was making a jest of them, he mentions the cause also why he still puts it off, and he says, that 
“T am going unto Jerusalem,” and is apparently giving the excuse for the delay. But by means of 
this he also makes good another object, which is the exhorting of them to alms, and making them 
more in earnest about it. Since if he had not been minded to effect this, it had sufficed to say, “I 
am going unto Jerusalem.” But now he adds the reason of his journey. “For I go,” says he, “to 
minister to the saints.” And he dwells over the subject, and enters into reasonings, and says that 

IN they “are debtors,” and that, “if the Gentiles have been made partakers of their spiritual things, their 
548 duty is also to minister unto them in carnal things,” that they might learn to imitate these. Wherefore 
also there is much reason to admire his wisdom for devising this way of giving the advice. For they 

were more likely to bear it in this way than if he had said it in the form of exhortation; as then he 

would have seemed to be insulting them, if, with a view to incite them, he had brought before them 
Corinthians and Macedonians.'®! Indeed, this is the ground on which he does incite the others as 
follows, saying, “Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God bestowed on the Churches 

in Macedonia.” (2 Cor. viii. 1.) And again he incites the Macedonians by these. “For your zeal,” 


161 “That, as Chrys., Calvin, Grotius, and many, including Riickert and Olshausen assume, Paul intended ‘courteously and 
gently’ (Luther) to suggest to the Romans that they should likewise bestow alms on those at Jerusalem, is very improbable, 
inasmuch as no reason is perceivable why he should not have ventured on a direct summons, and seeing, moreover, that he 


looked upon the work of collection as concluded, ver. 25,” Meyer.—G.B.S. 
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he says, “hath provoked very many.” (ib. ix. 2.) And by the Galatians in like manner he does this, 
as when he says, “As I have given order to the Churches of Galatia, even so do ye.” (1 Cor. xvi. 
1.) But in the case of the Romans he does not do so, but in a more covert way. And he does this 
also in regard to the preaching, as when he says, “What? came the word of God out from you? or 
came it unto you only?” (ib. xiv. 36.) For there is nothing so powerful as emulation. And so he 
often employs it. For elsewhere too he says,” “And so ordain I in all the Churches;” (ib. vii. 17); 
and again, “As I teach everywhere in every Church.” (ib. iv. 17.) And to the Colossians he says, 
“that the Gospel increaseth and bringeth forth fruit in all the world.” (Col. i. 6.) This then he does 
here also in the case of alms. And consider what dignity there is in his expressions. For he does not 
say, I go to carry alms, but “to minister” (SiaKxovav). But if Paul ministers, just consider how great 
a thing is doing, when the Teacher of the world undertakes to be the bearer, and when on the point 
of travelling to Rome, and so greatly desiring them too, he yet prefers this to that. “For it hath 
pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia,” that is, it meets their approbation, their desire. “A certain 
contribution.” And, he does not say alms, but “contribution” (kotvwviav). And the “certain” is not 
used without a meaning, but to prevent his seeming to reproach these. And he does not say the 
poor, merely, but the “poor saints,” so making his recommendation twofold, both that from their 
virtue and that from their poverty. And even with this alone he was not satisfied, but he adds, “they 
are their debtors.” Then he shows how they are debtors. For if, he says, “the Gentiles have been 
made partakers of their spiritual things, their debt (A.V. duty) is also to minister unto them in carnal 
things.” But what he means is this. It was for their sakes that Christ came. To them it was that all 
the promises were made, to them of the Jews. Of them Christ came. (Wherefore also it said, 
“Salvation is of the Jews.”) (John iv. 22.) From them were the Apostles, from them the Prophets, 
from them all good things. In all these things then the world was made a partaker. If then, he says, 
ye have been made partakers in that which is greater, and when it was for them that the banquet 
was prepared, ye have been brought in to enjoy the feast that was spread (Matt. xxii. 9), according 
to the Parable of the Gospel, ye are debtors also to share your carnal things with them, and to impart 
to them. But he does not say to share, but “to minister” (Aertovpyroat), so ranking them with 
ministers (Stakdvwv), and those that pay the tribute'*? to kings. And he does not say in your carnal 
things, as he did in “their spiritual things.” For the spiritual things were theirs. But the carnal 
belonged not to these alone, but were the common property of all. For he bade money to be held 
to belong to all,'** not to those who were its possessors only. 
Ver. 28. “When therefore I have performed this, and have sealed unto them this fruit.” 


1652 Aertoupytia, in Classical Greek, is performing a public service at one’s own expense. 
1683 2 Cor. ix. 5. Mosheim de Rebus Christianorum ante Const. p. 118, also Diss. ad Hist. Eccl. pert. vol. 2, 1. St. Chrys. 
speaks at length of wealth on 1 Cor. xiv. 19, Hom. 35, p. 499, O.T. He thinks it lawful, but dangerous, and recommends alms 


almost without limitation. 
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That is, when I have laid it up as it were in the royal treasuries, as in a place secure from robbers 
and danger. And he does not say alms, but “fruit” again, to show that those who gave it were gainers 
by it. “I will come by you into Spain.” He again mentions Spain to show his forwardness (d6Kvov) 
and warmth towards them. 

Ver. 29. “And I am sure that, when I come unto you, I shall come in the fulness of the blessing 
of the Gospel of Christ.” 

What is the force of, “In the fulness of the blessing?” Either he speaks of alms (Gr. money), or 
generally of good deeds. For blessing is a name he very commonly gives to alms. As when he says, 
“As a blessing’ and not as covetousness.” (2 Cor. ix. 5.) And it was customary of old for the thing 

IN to be so called. But as he has here added “of the Gospel,” on this ground we assert that he speaks 
549 not of money only, but of all other things. As if he had said, I know that when I come I shall find 
you with the honor and freshness of all good deeds about you, and worthy of countless praises in 
the Gospel.'®* And this is a very striking mode of advice, I mean this way of forestalling their 
attention by encomiums. For when he entreats them in the way of advice, this is the mode of setting 

them right that he adopts. 

Ver. 30. “Now I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of the 
Spirit.” 

Here he again puts forward Christ and the Spirit, and makes no mention whatever of the Father. 
And I say this, that when you find him mentioning the Father and the Son, or the Father only, you 
may not despise either the Son or the Spirit. And he does not say the Spirit, but “the love of the 
Spirit.” For as Christ loved the world, and as the Father doth, so doth the Spirit also. And what is 
it that thou beseechest us, let me hear? “To strive together with me in your prayers to God for me,” 


1664 A.V. bounty, but margin, blessing. 

1665 It is certain that Chrys. is incorrect in his interpretation of the statement: “When I come unto you I shall come in the 
fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” (29.) The meaning is not that he shall find them abounding in this blessing, but 
that he (Paul) will come to them furnished with the fulness of this blessing. The joyful hopes of Paul respecting his journey to 
Rome and labors there, were not, indeed, wholly thwarted, but how different were the experiences of his journey and life there 
from what he had expected. He went thither a prisoner and such missionary labors as he was permitted to perform were 
accomplished while he was kept in ward by the civil authorities of Rome. And, yet, notwithstanding these hardships, who can 
doubt that his prayer was answered? He found joy in the saints at Rome who came out from the city as far as Appii Forum and 
the Three Taverns to welcome him (Acts xxvili. 15); he was permitted for two years, at least, to occupy his own hired house and 
freely to “preach the kingdom of God and teach the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness, none forbidding 
him” (Acts xxviii. 30, 31); this preaching was crowned with signal success extending to the conversion of some of the members 
of Czsar’s household (Phil. iv. 22). It is propable that we owe to this same period of imprisonment at Rome the four epistles to 
the Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, and Philippians; if so, we have in them a reflection of the manifold activities and profound 
spiritual experiences of the apostle during his stay in Rome which constitute a genuine providential fulfilment of his desires, 
although it proved that as in the case of an earlier visit to Jerusalem, he went not knowing the things that should befall him there 


(Acts xx. 22).—G.B.S. 
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Ver. 31. “That I may be delivered from them that do not believe in Judea.” 

A great struggle then lies before him. And this too is why he calls for their prayers. And he 
does not say that I may be engaged in it, but “I may be delivered,” as Christ commanded, to “pray 
that we enter not into temptation.”’!° (Matt. xxvi. 41.) And in saying this he showed, that certain 
evil wolves would attack them, and those who were wild beasts rather than men. And out of this 
he also found grounds for another thing, namely, for showing that he with good reason took the 
office of ministering to the Saints, if, that is, the unbelievers were in such force that he even prayed 
to be delivered from them. For they who were amongst so many enemies, were in danger of perishing 
by famine also. And therefore there was absolute need of aid coming (or “of his going”) from other 
quarters to them. “And that my service which I have for Jerusalem may be accepted of the Saints.” 

That is, that my sacrifice may be accepted, that with cheerfulness they may receive what is 
given them. See how he again exalts the dignity of those who were to receive it. Then he asks for 
the prayer of so great a people in order to what was sent being received. And by this he shows 
another point also, that to have given alms does not secure its being accepted. For when any one 
gives it constrainedly, or out of unjust gains, or for vanity, the fruit of it is gone. 

Ver. 32. “That I may come unto you with joy by the will of God.” 

As he had said at the beginning, “If by any means now at length I might have a prosperous 
journey, by the will of God, to come unto you” (Rom. 1. 10); so here again he takes refuge in the 
same Will, and says that this is why I press on and wish to be delivered from them, that I may see 
you shortly, and that with pleasure, without bringing any load of heaviness from thence. “And may 
with you be refreshed.” 

See how he again shows unassumingness. For he does not say, I may teach you, and give you 
a lesson, but that, “I may with you be refreshed.” And yet he was the very man engaged in the 
striving and conflict. In what sense then does he say “that I may be refreshed with you 
(ovvavanavowpat)?” It is to gratify them on this point too, and to make them the more cheerful 
by making them sharers of his crown, and to show that they too struggle and labor. Then, as was 
always his custom to do, he adds prayer after the exhortation, and says, 

Ver. 33. “Now the God of peace be with you all. Amen.” 

Chap. xvi. ver. 1. “I commend unto you Phebe our sister, which is a deaconess (A.V. servant) 
of the church which is at Cenchrea.” 

See how many ways he takes to give her dignity. For he has both mentioned her before all the 
rest, and called her sister. And it is no slight thing to be called the sister of Paul. Moreover he has 


added her rank, by mentioning her being ““deaconess.”’'°*’ 


IN Ver. 2. “That ye receive her in the Lord, as becometh saints.” (Gr. “the saints.”’) 
550 
1656 2 mss. add, So directing them to do this. 
1657 See Bingham, b. ii. c. 22, for a full account of the office of the widows, deaconesses, etc., also Cave, Prim. Christ. part 


i. c. 8. Theodoret thinks it a sign of there being a considerable Church at Cenchrea, that they had a deaconess there. 
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That is, for the Lord’s sake, that she may enjoy honor among you. For he that receives a person 
for the Lord’s sake, though it be no great one that he receives, yet receives him with attention. But 
when it is a saint, consider what attention he ought to have shown him. And this is why he adds, 
“as becometh saints,” as such persons ought to be received. For she has two grounds for her having 
attention shown her by you, both that of her being received for the Lord’s sake, and that of her 
being a saint herself. And “that ye assist her in whatsoever business she hath need (or “asks,” ypryjGn) 
of you.” You see how little he burdens them. For he does not say, That ye despatch, but that ye 
contribute your own part, and reach out a hand to her: and that “in whatsoever business she hath 
need.” Not in whatsoever business she may be, but in such as she may ask of you. But she will ask 
in such things as lie in your power. Then again there comes a very great praise of her. “For she 
hath been a succorer of many and of myself also.” 

See his judgment. First come the encomiums, then he makes an exhortation intervene, and then 
again gives encomiums, so placing on each side of the needs of this blessed woman her praises. 
For how can the woman be else than blessed who has the blessing of so favorable a testimony from 
Paul, who had also the power to render assistance to him who had righted the whole world? For 
this was the summit of her good deeds, and so he placed it the last, as he says, “and of myself also.” 
But what does the phrase “of myself also” convey? Of the herald of the world, of him who hath 
suffered so much, of him who is equal to assisting tens of thousands (uuptois dpKoUvtoc). Let us 
then imitate, both men and women, this holy woman and her that followeth, with her husband also. 
And who are they? 

Ver. 2. “Greet,” he says, “Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus.” 

To the excellence of these St. Luke also bears witness. Partly when he says that Paul “‘abode 
with them, for by their occupation they were tent-makers” (Acts xviii. 3); and partly when he points 
out the woman as receiving Apollos, and instructing him in the way of the Lord. (ib. 26.) Now 
these are great things, but what Paul mentions are greater. And what does he mention? In the first 
place he calls them “helpers,”’!®* to point out that they had been sharers of his very great labors and 
dangers. Then he says, 

Ver. 4. “Who for my life have laid down their own necks.” 

You see they are thoroughly furnished martyrs. For in Nero’s time it is probable that there were 
thousands of dangers, at the time as he even commanded all Jews to be removed from Rome. (Acts 
viil. 2). 

“Unto whom not only I give thanks, but also all the Churches of the Gentiles.” 

Here he hints at their hospitality, and pecuniary assistance, holding them in admiration because 
they had both poured forth their blood, and had made their whole property open to all. You see 
these were noble women, hindered no way by their sex in the course of virtue. And this is as might 
be expected. “For in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female.” (Gal. iii. 28.) And what he had 


1658 ovAAettoupyous. Afterwards the common term by which Bishops spoke of each other. As the Nicene Fathers of Alexander. 


Ep. Synod. v. fin. Theod. i. 9. 
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said of the former, that he said also of this. For of her also he had said, “‘she hath been a succorer 
of many, and of myself also.” So too of this woman “not only I give thanks, but also all the Churches 
of the Gentiles.” Now that in this he might not seem to be a flatterer, he also adduces a good many 
more witnesses to these women. 

Ver. 5. “Likewise greet the Church that is in their house.” 

For she had been so estimable as even to make their house a Church, both by making all in it 
believers, and because they opened it to all strangers. For he was not in the habit of calling any 
houses Churches, save where there was much piety, and much fear of God deeply rooted in them.'*” 

And on this ground he said to the Corinthians also, “Salute Aquila and Priscilla, with the Church 

that is in their house.” (1 Cor. xvi. 19.) And when writing about Onesimus, “Paul unto Philemon, 

and to the beloved Apphia, and to the Church that is in their house.” (Philem. 1, 2.) For it is possible 

for a man even in the married state to be worthy of being looked up to, and noble. See then how 

these were in that state and became very honorable, and yet their occupation was far from being 

N\ honorable; for they were “tent-makers.” Still their virtue covered all this, and made them more 

551 conspicuous than the sun. And neither their trade nor their marriage (ov@vyia cf. Phil. iv. 3) was 

any hurt to them, but the love which Christ required of them, that they exhibited. “For greater love 

hath no man than this, He says, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” (John xv. 13.) And 

that which is a proof of being a disciple, they achieve, since they took up the Cross and followed 

Him. For they who did this for Paul, would much rather have displayed their fortitude in Christ’s 
behalf. 

Let rich and poor both hear all this. For if they who lived from their labor, and were managers 
of a workshop, exhibited such profuseness as to be of service to many Churches; what pardon can 
they expect, who are rich, and yet neglect the poor? For they were not sparing even of their blood 
for the sake of God’s will, but thou art sparing even of scanty sums, and many times sparest not 
thine own soul. But in regard to the teacher were they so, and not so with regard to the disciples? 
Nay even this cannot be said. For “the churches of the Gentiles,” he says, “thank them.” And yet 
they were of the Jews. But still they had such a clear (eiA1Kpivddc) faith, as to minister unto them 
also with all willingness. Such ought women to be, not adorning themselves with “broidered hair, 
or gold, or costly array” (1 Tim. 11. 9), but in these good deeds. For what empress pray, was so 
conspicuous or so celebrated as this wife of the tent-maker? she is in everybody’s mouth, not for 
ten or twenty years, but until the coming of Christ, and all proclaim her fame for things such as 
adorn far more than any royal diadem. For what is greater or so great, as to have been a succorer 
of Paul? at her own peril to have saved the teacher of the world? And consider: how many empresses 


1659 By “the church in the house” of Priscilla and Aquila, Chrys. understands the pious family which constituted the household. 
Such was the view of many of the older interpreters. The more probable view is that the “churches in the houses” (cf. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19; Col. iv. 15; Philem. 2) were assemblies of a part of the collective church of the city, formed for the sake of convenience 
of meeting, especially in the largest towns. There is no reason to believe that all the persons named below were members of the 


household—church of Priscilla and Aquila—G.B.S. 
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there are that no one speaks of. But the wife of the tent-maker is everywhere reported of with the 
tent-maker (meaning perhaps St. Paul); and the width that the sun sees over, is no more of the world 
than what the glory of this woman runneth unto. Persians, and Scythians, and Thracians, and they 
who dwell in the uttermost parts of the earth, sing of the Christian spirit of this woman, and bless 
it." How much wealth, how many diadems and purples would you not be glad to venture upon 
obtaining such a testimony? For no one can say either, that in dangers they were of this character, 
and lavish with their money, and yet neglected the preaching. For he calls them “fellow-workers 
and helpers” on this ground. And this “chosen vessel” (Acts ix. 15) does not feel ashamed to call 
a woman his helper but even finds an honor in doing so. For it is not the sex (@ioet) that he minds, 
but the will is what he honors. What is equal to this ornament? Where now is wealth overflowing 
on every side? and where the adorning of the person? and where is vainglory? Learn that the dress 
of woman is not that put about the body, but that which decorates the soul, which is never put off, 
which does not lie in a chest, but is laid up in the heavens. Look at their labor for the preaching, 
the crown in martyrdom, the munificence in money, the love of Paul, the charm (@iAtpov) they 
found in Christ. Compare with this thine own estate, thy anxiety about money, thy vying with 


harlots (i.e. in dress), thy emulating of the grass,'° 


and then thou wilt see who they were and who 
thou art. Or rather do not compare only, but vie with this woman, and after laying aside the burdens 
of grass (xA6ns), (for this is what thy costly dressing is), take thou the dress from heaven, and learn 
whence Priscilla became such as she was. How then did they become so? For two years they 
entertained Paul as a guest: (Probably Acts xix. 10) and what is there that these two years may not 
have done for their souls? What am I to do then, you will say because I have not Paul? If thou be 
minded thou mayest have him in a truer sense than they. For even with them the sight of Paul was 
not what made them of such a character, but the words of Paul. And so, if thou be so minded, thou 
shalt have both Paul, and Peter, and John, and the whole choir of the Prophets, with the Apostles, 
associating with thee continually. For take the books of these blessed ones, and hold a continual 
intercourse with their writings, and they will be able to make thee like the tent-maker’s wife. And 
why speak I of Paul? For if thou wilt, thou mayest have Paul’s Master Himself. For through Paul’s 
tongue even He will discourse with thee. And in another way again thou wilt be able to receive this 
Person, when thou receivest the saints, even when thou tendest those that believe on Him. And so 
even after their departure thou wilt have many memorials of piety. For even the table at which the 
saint ate, and a seat on which he sat, and the couch on which he lay knoweth how to pierce’? him 


IN that received him; even after his departure. How then, think you, was that Shunamite pierced at 


552 entering the upper chamber where Elisha abode, when she saw the table, the couch on which the 
160 Omitted by most mss. 
161 TI TPOG TOV XOPTOV Piroverkiav. See Matt. vi. 30; Luke xii. 28; Clem. Al. (Pott.) p. 232. 
12 Katavveat, see p. 487, and p. 448. 
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holy man slept; and what religiousness must she have felt come from it?! For had this not been 
so, she would not have cast the child there when dead, if she had not reaped great benefit from 
thence. For if so long time after upon entering in where Paul abode, where he was bound, where 
he sat and discoursed,'™ we are elevated, and find ourselves starting off from the places to that 
memory (so Field: Vulg. “the memory of that day’); when the circumstances were still fresher, 
what must those have been likely to feel, who had religiously entertained him? Knowing all this 
then, let us receive the Saints, that the house may shine, that it may be freed from choking thorns, 
that the bedchamber may become a haven. And let us receive them, and wash their feet. Thou art 
not better than Sarah, nor more noble, nor more wealthy, though thou be an empress. For she had 
three hundred and eighteen homeborn servants, at a time when to have two servants even was to 
be wealthy. And why do I mention the three hundred and eighteen servants? She had become 
possessed of the whole world in her seed and in the promises, she had the “friend of God” (Is. xli. 
8; James ii. 23) for her husband, God Himself as a Patron, a thing greater than any kingdom. And 
yet, though she was in so illustrious and honorable estate, this woman kneaded the flour, and did 
all the other servant’s offices, and stood by them as they banqueted too in the rank of a servant. 
Thou art not of nobler birth than Abraham, who yet did the part of domestics after his exploits after 
his victories, after the honor paid him by the king of Egypt, after driving out the kings of the Persians, 
and raising the glorious trophies. And look not to this; that in appearance the Saints that lodge with 
thee are but poor, and as beggars, and in rags many times, but be mindful of that voice which says, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it to the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” (Matt. xxv. 40.) And, 
“Despise not one of these little ones, because their angels do always behold the face of My Father 
which is in heaven.” (Matt. xviii. 10.) Receive them then with readiness of mind, bringing as they 
do ten thousand blessings to thee, through the greeting of peace. (ib. x. 12, 13.) And after Sarah, 
reflect upon Rebecca also, who both drew water and gave to drink, and called the stranger in, 
trampling down all haughtiness. However, through this, great were the rewards of hospitality she 
received! And thou, if thou be so minded, wilt receive even greater than those. For it will not be 
the fruit of children only that God will give thee, but the heaven, and the blessings there, and a 
freedom from hell, and a remission of sins. For great, yea, very great, is the fruit of hospitality. 
(Luke xi. 41.) Thus too Jethro, and that though he was a foreigner, gained for a relation him who 
with so great power commanded the sea. (Dan. iv. 27; Ex. iti. 1.) For his daughters too drew into 
his net this honorable prey. (Num. x. 29.) Setting then thy thoughts upon these things, and reflecting 
upon the manly and heroic'®® temper of those women, trample upon the gorgeousness of this day, 
the adornments of dress, the costly jewelry, the anointing with perfumes. And have done with those 
wanton! and delicate airs, and that mincing walk, and turn all this attentiveness unto the soul, 


168 See the use made of such recollections at the close of the 32d Homily. 

1664 He seems to have some place at Antioch in his mind, but we do not know that St. Paul was ever bound there. 

1665 @ooogiav, he means their simple habits; as in keeping sheep, and the character perhaps implied in Moses’ choice. 
166 KataKAdv, Phryn. ap Bek. Anec. p. 45. 
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and kindle up in thy mind a longing for the heavens. For should but his love take hold of thee, thou 
wilt discern the mire and the clay, and ridicule the things now so admired. For it is not even possible 
for a woman adorned with spiritual attainments to be seeking after this ridiculousness. Having then 
cast this aside, which wives of the lewder sort of men, and actresses, and singers, have so much 
ambition in, clothe thee with the love of wisdom, with hospitality, with the succoring of the Saints, 
with compunction, with continual prayer. These be better than cloth of gold, these more stately 
than jewels and'®”’ than necklaces,'** these both make thee of good repute among men, and bring 
thee great reward with God. This is the dress of the Church, that of the playhouses. This is worthy 
of the heaven, that, of horses and mules; that is put even round dead corpses, this shineth in a good 
soul alone wherein Christ dwelleth. Let this then be the dress for us to acquire, that we also may 
have our praise sung everywhere, and be well-pleasing to Christ, by Whom and with Whom, etc. 
Amen. 


= Homily XXXI. 


Rom. XVI. 5 


“Salute my well-beloved Epenetus, who is the first-fruits of Achaia unto Christ.” 


I Think that many even of those who have the appearance of being extremely good men, hasten 
over this part of the Epistle’*” as superfluous, and having no great weight in it. And I think that the 
same befalls them in regard to the genealogy that is in the Gospel. For because it is a catalogue of 
names, they think they cannot get any great good from it. Yet the gold founders’ people'®” are 
careful even about the little fragments;'®”' while these pass over even such great cakes of gold. That 
this then may not befall them, what I have already said were enough to lead them off from their 
listlessness. For that the gain even from this is no contemptible one, we have shown even from 
what was said on a former occasion, when we lifted up your soul by means of these addresses. We 
will endeavor then to-day also to mine in this same place. For it is possible even from bare names 
to find a great treasure. If, for instance, you were shown why Abraham was so called, why Sarah, 


167 The remaining leaves of the Bodl. ms. are lost. 

1668 nepiSeppaiwv thus spelt. Jul. Poll. 5, 56. 

16 So mss. Ben. Sav. évtoAfjs. 

1670 Stallbaum ad Plat. Phileb. 74. 

ler See the Introduction to Boyle’s Reflections, where this is beautifully applied to the improvement of all fragments of time 


by meditation. 
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why Israel, why Samuel, you would find even from this a great many real subjects of research. And 
from times too, and from places, you may gather the same advantage. For the good man waxes rich 
even from these; but he that is slothful, does not gain even from the most evident things. Thus the 
very name of Adam teaches us no small wisdom, and that of his son, and of his wife, and most of 
the others. For names serve to remind us of several circumstances. They show at once God’s benefits 
and women’s thankfulness. For when they conceived by the gift of God, it was they who gave these 
names to the children. But why are we now philosophizing about names, while meanings so important 
are neglected, and many do not so much as know the very names of the sacred books? Still even 
then we ought not to recede from an attention to things of this sort. For “thou oughtest,” He says, 
“to have put My money to the exchangers.” (Matt. xxv. 27.) And therefore though there be nobody 
that listens to it, let us do our part, and show that there is nothing superfluous, nothing added at 
random in the Scriptures. For if these names had no use, they would not then have been added to 
the Epistle, nor would Paul have written what he has written. But there are some even so low-minded, 
and empty, and unworthy of Heaven, as not to think that names only, but whole books of the Bible 
are of no use, as Leviticus, Joshua, and more besides. And in this way many of the simple ones 
have been for rejecting the Old Testament, and advancing on in the way, that results from this evil 
habit of mind, have likewise pruned away many parts of the New Testament also. But of these 
men,'°” as intoxicated and living to the flesh, we do not make much account. But if any be a lover 
of wisdom, and a friend to spiritual entertainments, let him be told that even the things which seem 
to be unimportant in Scripture, are not placed there at random and to no purpose, and that even the 
old laws have much to profit us. For it says, “All these things are types (A.V. ensamples) and are 
written for our instruction.” (1 Cor. x. 11.) Wherefore to Timothy too he says, “Give heed to reading, 
to exhortation” (1 Tim. iv. 13), so urging him to the reading of the old books, though he was a man 


'673 and to raise the dead. Let us now 


with so great a spirit in him, as to be able to drive out devils, 

keep on with the subject in hand. “Salute my well-beloved Epenetus.” It is worth learning from 

this how he distributes to each the different praises. For this praise is no slight one, but even very 
great, and a proof of great excellence in him, that Paul should hold him beloved, Paul who had no 

idea of loving by favor, and not by cool judgment. Then another encomium comes, “Who is the 
first-fruits of Achaia.” For what he means is, either that he leaped forward before any one else, and 
became a believer (and this were no slight praise), or that he displayed more religious behavior 

IN than any other. And on this account after saying, “who is the first-fruits of Achaia,” he does not 
554 hold his peace, but to prevent your suspecting it to be a glory of the world’s, he added, “unto Christ.” 
Now if in civil matters, he that is first seemeth to be great and honorable, much more so in these. 

As then it was likely that they were of low extraction, he speaks of the true noble birth and 
preéminency, and gives him his honors from this. And he says, that he “is the first-fruits,” not of 


1672 Such as the Manichees, see St. Aug. Conf. p. 340, O.T. note at the end, and Marcion. Tert. adv. M. lib. 4. 
1673 This was done by his relics. St. Chrys. Hom. 1 ad Pop. Ant. §2, on the Statues, p. 4, O.T. 
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Corinth only, but of the whole nation, as having become as it were a door, and an entrance to the 
rest. And to such, the reward is no small one. For such an one will reap much recompense also 
from the achievements of others, in that he too contributed much toward them by beginning. 

Ver. 6. “Greet Mary, who bestowed much labor on us.” 

How is this? a woman again is honored and proclaimed victorious! Again are we men put to 
shame. Or rather, we are not put to shame only, but have even an honor conferred upon us. For an 
honor we have, in that there are such women amongst us, but we are put to shame, in that we men 
are left so far behind by them. But if we come to know whence it comes, that they are so adorned, 
we too shall speedily overtake them. Whence then is their adorning? Let both men and women 
listen. It is not from bracelets, or from necklaces, nor from their eunuchs either, and their 
maid-servants, and gold-broidered dresses, but from their toils in behalf of the truth. For he says, 
“who bestowed much labor on us,” that is, not on herself only, nor upon her own advancement, 
(see p. 520) (for this many women of the present day do, by fasting, and sleeping on the floor), but 
upon others also, so carrying on the race Apostles and Evangelists ran. In what sense then does he 
say, “I suffer not a woman to teach?” (1 Tim. 1i. 12.) He means to hinder her from publicly coming 
forward (1 Cor. xiv. 35), and from the seat on the bema,'” not from the word of teaching.'*” Since 
if this were the case, how would he have said to the woman that had an unbelieving husband, “How 
knowest thou, O woman, if thou shalt save thy husband?” (ib. vii. 16.) Or how came he to suffer 
her to admonish children, when he says, but “she shall be saved by child-bearing’®” if they continue 
in faith, and charity, and holiness, with sobriety?” (1 Tim. ii. 15.) How came Priscilla to instruct 
even Apollos? It was not then to cut in sunder private conversing for advantage that he said this, 
but that before all, and which it was the teacher’s duty to give in the public assembly; or again, in 
case the husband be believing and thoroughly furnished, able also to instruct her. When she is the 
wiser, then he does not forbid her teaching and improving him. And he does not say, who taught 
much, but “who bestowed much labor,” because along with teaching (tov Adyov) she performs 
other ministries besides, those in the way of dangers, in the way of money, in the way of travels. 
For the women of those days were more spirited than lions, sharing with the Apostles their labors 
for the Gospel’s sake. In this way they went travelling with them, and also performed all other 


1674 A raised place in which the Clergy were, v. Suicer, and Bingham, b. viii. c. 6, §1, and 9-12. 

1675 Or “Teaching of the word.” tod Adyov trig Si5aoKaAias, but we have tod Adyou tijg mapakAnoews, Heb. xiii. 22. The 
word of Exhortation. 

1676 St. C. does not seem to be here alluding to the former, but to the latter part of this very difficult passage. The most 
comprehensive view of it, on this interpretation, seems to be, that Christ has so hallowed all pain, that it has a saving influence 
in it: yet not in such wise saving, that the bearing of the great pain and peril of childbearing will atone for the neglect of the after 
labors of education. See Marlorate and Corn. a Lapide. in loc. The whole interpretation is questionable. Theoph. mentions some 
who take the words “the childbearing” of the birth of our Lord, which he rejects as not agreeing with what follows. But Estius 


justly observes, that the “abiding,” etc. may be better applied to the man and wife. 
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ministries. And even in Christ’s day there followed Him women, “which ministered unto Him of 
their substance” (Luke viii. 3), and waited upon the Teacher. 

Ver. 7. “Salute Andronicus and Junia my kinsmen.” 

This also looks like an encomium. And what follows is much more so. And what sort is this 
of? “And my fellow-prisoners.” For this is the greatest honor, the noble proclamation. And where 
was Paul a prisoner, that he should call them “my fellow-prisoners?” A prisoner indeed he had'*” 
not been, but he had suffered things worse'®” than prisoners, in being not an alien only to his country 
and his family, but in wrestling with famine and continual death, and thousands of other things. 
For of a prisoner the only misfortune is this, that he is separated from his relations, and often has 
to be a slave instead of being free. But in this case one may mention temptations thick as snow-flakes, 
which this blessed person underwent by being carried and taken about, scourged, fettered, stoned, 
shipwrecked, with countless people plotting against him. And captives indeed have no further foe 

iN after they are led away, but they even experience great care from those who have taken them. But 
555 this man was continually in the midst of enemies, and saw spears on every side, and sharpened 
swords, and arrays, and battles. Since then it was likely that these shared many dangers with him, 
he calls them fellow-captives. As in another passage also, “Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner.” (Col. 
iv. 10.) Then another praise besides. “Who are of note among the Apostles.” And indeed to be 
apostles'*” at all is a great thing. But to be even amongst these of note, just consider what a great 
encomium this is! But they were of note owing to their works, to their achievements. Oh! how great 
is the devotion (q1Aocogia) of this woman,’ that she should be even counted worthy of the 
appellation of apostle!!! But even here he does not stop, but adds another encomium besides, and 

says, “Who were also in Christ before me.” 


1677 St. Chrys. takes the word in its literal sense of a captive in war. If so meant it might be figurative, but it most likely refers 
either to an imprisonment, or to what he speaks of 2 Cor. xi. 26, as perils from robbers. 

168 Lit. “far more like a prisoner”—for Field reads aixyadwtdtepa for xakemotepa. 

169 St. Chrys. on 2 Cor. viii. 23, p. 215. O.T. and Phil. ii. 25, p. 104 O.T. takes this word to mean messengers of the Churches. 
Theodoret, on Phil. ii. 25, takes it to mean “Bishop,” as on 1 Tim. ii. 8, he says, “they then called the same persons Bishops and 
Elders, but those who are now called Bishops they named Apostles.” St. Chrys. Hom. in St. Ignat. call him an Apostle. 

1680 Hammond reads the name Junias, and supposes a man to be intended. 

181 It is impossible to determine with certainty whether émtor|pot Ev Toi énootdAotc (7) means that the persons referred to 
were themselves apostles, or merely that they were held in high esteem by the apostles. The interpretation of Chrys. (the former) 
is possible both in point of language and in view of the fact that dmootéAo1 embraced more than the twelve in N.T. usage, e.g. 
Paul, Barnabas, and probably, James, the Lord’s Brother (Gal. 1. 19) (so Tholuck, Riickert, Ewald). The more probable view is 
that Andronicus and Junias [not Junia as Chrys., certainly not if his interpretation is correct; that a woman should have been an 
apostle is out of the question] are designated as distinguished, honorably known among (by) the apostles. (So De Wette, Philippi, 
Hofmann, Meyer).—G.B.S. 
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For this too is a very great praise, that they sprang forth and came before others. But let me 
draw your attention to the holy soul, how untainted it is by vanity. For after glory such as his in 
kind and degree, he sets others before himself, and does not hide from us the fact of his having 
come after them, nor is ashamed of confessing this. And why art thou surprised at his not being 
ashamed of this, when he shunneth not even to parade before men his former life, calling himself 
“a blasphemer, and a persecutor?” (1 Tim. i. 13.) Since then he was not able to set them before 
others on this score, he looked out himself, who had come in after others, and from this he did find 
means of bestowing a praise upon them by saying, “Who were in Christ before me.” 

Ver. 8. “Greet Amplias my beloved.” 

Here again he passes encomiums upon his person by his love. For the love of Paul was for God, 
carrying countless blessings with it. For if being loved by the king is a great thing, what a great 
encomium must it be to be beloved by Paul? For if he had not acquired great virtue, he would not 
have attracted his love? Since as for those who live in vice and transgressions he is accustomed 
(oid) not only to abstain from loving them, but even to anathematize them. As when he says, “If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus, let him be accursed” (1 Cor. xvi. 22); and, “If any man preach 
any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed.” (Gal. i. 8.) 

Ver. 9. “Salute Urbane, my helper in the Lord.” 

This is a greater encomium than the other. For this even comprehends that. “And Stachys, my 
beloved.” This again is an honor of the same kind. 

Ver. 10. “Salute Apelles, approved in Christ.” 

There is no praise like this, being unblamable, and giving no handle in the things of God. For 
when he says, “approved in Christ,” he includes the whole list of virtues. And on what ground does 
he nowhere say my Lord such an one, my Master this? It is because these encomiums were greater 
than those. For those are mere titles of rank (tuprc), but these are of virtue. And this same honor 
he paid them not at random, or as addressing several of inferior virtue with the high and great 
characters. For so far as he is addressing, and that too one along with another, and in the same letter, 
he honors them all alike. But by stating the praises particularly to each, he sets before us the virtue 
peculiar to each; so as neither to give birth to envy by honoring one and dishonoring another, nor 
to work in them listlessness and confusion, by giving them all the same dignity, though they did 
not deserve the same. See now how he again comes to the admirable women. For after saying, 
“Salute them which are of Aristobulus’ household,” 

Ver. 11. “Salute Herodion my kinsman; greet them which be of the household of Narcissus;” 

Who, it is likely, were not so worthy as the afore-mentioned, on which account also he does 
not mention them all by name even, and after giving them the encomium which was suited to them, 
that of being faithful, (and this the meaning of,) 

“Which are in the Lord.” 

He again reverts to the women, and says, 

Ver. 12. “Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labor in the Lord.” 
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And in regard to the former woman, he says that “she bestowed labor upon you,” but of these 

IN that they are still laboring. And this is no small encomium, that they should be in work throughout, 

556 and should not only work, but labor even. But Persis he calls beloved too, to show that she is greater 
than these. 

For he says, “Salute my beloved Persis.” 

And of her great laborings he likewise bears testimony, and says, “which labored much in the 
Lord.” 

So well does he know how to name each after his deserts, so making these more eager by not 
depriving them of any of their dues, but commending even the slightest preéminence, and making 
the others more virtuous, and inciting them to the same zeal, by his encomiums upon these. 

Ver. 12. “Salute Rufus, chosen in the Lord, and his mother and mine.” 

Here again the good things are without any drawback, since the son and the mother are each 
of such a character, and the house is full of blessing, and the root agreeth with the fruit; for he 
would not have simply said, “his mother and mine,” unless he had been bearing testimony to the 
woman for great virtue. 

Ver. 14. “Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, and the brethren which are 
with them.” 

Here do not be looking to how he starts them without any encomium, but how he did not reckon 
them, though far inferior, as it seems, to all, unworthy of being addressed by him. Or rather even 
this is no slight praise that he even calls them brethren, as also those that are after them he calls 
saints. For he says, 

Ver. 15. “Salute Philologus, and Julius, and Nereus and his sister, and Olympas, and all the 
saints which are with them;” 

Which was the greatest dignity, and unspeakable height of honor. Then to prevent any jealousy 
rising from his addressing one in one way and another in another, and some by name and some 
with no distinction, and some with more points of praise, and some with fewer, he again mingles 
them in the equality of charity, and in the holy kiss, saying, 

Ver. 16. “Salute one another with an holy kiss.” 

To cast out of them, by this salutation, all arguing that confused them, and all grounds for little 
pride; that neither the great might despise the little, nor the little grudge at the greater, but that 
haughtiness and envy might be more driven away, when this kiss soothed down and levelled every 
one. And therefore he not only bids them salute in this way, but sends in like manner to them the 
greeting from the Churches. For “there salute you,” he says, not this or that person individually, 
but all of you in common, 

“The Churches of Christ.” 

You see that they are no small gains that we earn from these addresses, and what treasures we 
should have passed hastily over, unless in this part of the Epistle also we had examined it with 
accuracy, such, I mean, as was in our power. So if there be found any man of wisdom and spiritual, 
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he will dive even deeper, and find a greater number of pearls.'** But since some have often made 
it a question wherefore it was that in this Epistle he addressed so many, which thing he has not 
done in any other Epistle, we might say that it is owing to his never having seen the Romans yet, 
that he does this. And yet one may say, “Well, he had not seen the Colossians either, and yet he 
did not do anything of the kind.” But these were more honorable than others, and had come thither 
from other cities, as to a safer and more royal city. Since then they were living in a foreign country, 


and they needed much provision for security,'** 


and some of them were of his acquaintance, but 
some too were there who had rendered him many important services, he with reason commends 

them by letters; for the glory of Paul was then not little, but so great, that even from his sending 

them letters, those who had the happiness to have an Epistle to them, gained much protection. For 

men not only reverenced him, but were even afraid of him. Had this not been so,'* he would not 

have said, who had been “a succorer of many, and of myself also.’”’!** (v. 2.) And again, “I could 

wish that myself were accursed.” (Rom. ix. 3.) And to Philemon he wrote and said, “‘as Paul the 

aged, and a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” (Phil. 9.) And to the Galatians, “Behold, I Paul say unto you.” 

(Gal. v. 2.) And, “Ye received me even as Jesus Christ.” (ib. iv. 14.) And writing to the Corinthians 

he said, “Now some are puffed up, as though I would not come unto you.” (1 Cor. iv. 18.) And 
again, “These things I have in a figure transferred to myself and to Apollos, that ye might learn in 

us not to think of men above that which is written.” (ib. 6.) Now from all these passages it is clear 

that all had a great opinion of him. Wishing then that they should feel on easy terms, and be in 
honor, he addressed each of them, setting forth their praise to the best advantage he might. For one 

N\ he calls beloved, another kinsman, another both, another fellow-prisoner, another fellow-worker, 
557 another approved, another elect. And of the women one he addresses by her title, for he does not 
call her servant of the Church in an undefined way (because if this were so he would have given 
Tryphena and Persis this name too), but this one as having the office of deaconess, and another as 
helper and assistant, another as mother, another from the labors she underwent, and some he 
addresses from the house they belonged to, some by the name of Brethren, some by the appellation 

of Saints. And some he honors by the mere fact of addressing them, and some by addressing them 

by name, and some by calling them first-fruits, and some by their precedence in time, but more 

than all, Priscilla and Aquila. (tovc mepi Ip. x. ’A.) For even if all were believers, still all were not 

alike, but were different in their merits. Wherefore to lead them all to greater emulation, he keeps 


1682 He perhaps means something in the names, as well as in the facts implied; most of them are significant. In several places, 
as where he refers to Ps. xix. and in his metaphors, he shows that he knew and valued allegorical interpretation, but he makes 


little public use of it. 


1683 This is rather an unusual way of taking “moAAfjc copadetac ée1 dmoAaveElv avtoic,” but the sequel allows no other. 
1684 i.e. had he not been so greatly esteemed. 
1685 avtobd épod, even of myself. 
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no man’s encomiums concealed. For when they who labor'®** more, do not receive the greater 
reward also, many'®’ become more listless. On this ground even in the kingdom, the honors are 
not equal, nor among the disciples were all alike, but the three'®** were preéminent above the rest. 
And among these three again there was a great difference. For this is a very exact method observed 
by God even to the last. Hence, “one star differeth from another star in glory,” (1 Cor. xv. 41), it 
says. And yet all were Apostles and all are to sit on twelve thrones,'®? and all left their goods, and 
all companied with Him; still it was the three He took. And again, to these very three, He said it 
was possible (€yywpeiv) that some might even be superior. “For to sit,” He says, “on My right hand 
and on My left, is not mine to give, save to those for whom it is prepared.” (Mark x. 40.) And He 
sets Peter before them, when He says, “Lovest thou Me more than these?” (John xxi. 15.) And John 
too was loved even above the rest. For there shall be a strict examination of all, and if thou be but 
little better than thy neighbor, if it be even an atom, or anything ever so little, God will not overlook 
even this. And this even from of old one might see coming out. For even Lot was a righteous man, 
yet not so, as was Abraham; and Hezekiah again, yet not so as was David: and all the prophets, yet 
not so as was John. 

Where then are they who with all this great exactness in view, yet will not allow that there is a 
hell? For if all the righteous are not to enjoy the same lot, if they exceed others even a little (“for 
one star,” it says, “differeth from another star in glory,”) (1 Cor. xv. 41), how are sinners to be in 
the same lot with the righteous? Such a confusion as this even man would not make, much less 
God! But if ye will, I will show you that even in the case of sinners, arguing from existing facts, 
there is this distinction, and exact just judgment. Now consider; Adam sinned, and Eve sinned, and 
both transgressed, yet they were not equally sinful. And therefore neither were they equally punished. 
For the difference was so great that Paul said, “Adam was not deceived but the woman being 
deceived was in the transgression.”!° And yet the deceit was one. But still God’s searching 
examination pointed out a difference so great, as that Paul should make this assertion. Again, Cain 
was punished, but Lamech, who committed a murder after him, did not suffer near so great a 
punishment. And yet this was a murder, and that was a murder, and that so much the worse, because 
even by the example he had not become the better. But since the one neither killed his brother after 
exhortation, nor needed an accuser, nor shrunk from answering when God questioned him, but 


1686 So Field with 4 mss. Vulg. “do,” 

1687 TtoAAoi would bear to be rendered “they often.” 

1688 i.e. Peter, James, and John. 

169 See Macarius, Hom. vi. v. fin. “So then many that were taught by Peter, came to repentance, and formed a new world, 


elect of God. You see how a beginning of judgment was manifested. For then a new world was made manifest. For then was 
power given them to sit and judge in this world. However, they will sit and give judgment at the coming of the Lord, in the 
resurrection of the dead.” 

160 1 Tim. 11. 14, whence it appears that St. C. looked upon the pains of childbirth as a punishment, though they were capable 


of being turned to good: see Gen. iii. 16. 
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even without any accuser both pleaded again himself, and condemned himself more severely, he 
obtained pardon. But the other as having done the opposite was punished. See with what exactness 
God sifteth the facts. For this reason He punished those in the flood in one way, and those in Sodom 
in another; and the Israelites again, both those in Babylon, and those in Antiochus’ time, in different 
ways: so showing that He keeps a strict account of our doings. And these were slaves for seventy 
years, and those for four hundred, but others again ate their children, and underwent countless other 
more grievous calamities, and even in this way were not freed, either they or those that were burnt 
alive in Sodom. “For it shall be more tolerable,” He says, “for the land of Sodom and Gomorrha, 
than for that city.” (Matt. x. 15.) For if He hath no care for us, either when we sin or when we do 
aright, perhaps there will be some reason in saying that there is no punishment. But since He is so 
IN exceedingly urgent about our not sinning, and adopts so many means to keep us in the right, it is 
558 very plain that He punisheth the wicked, and also crowneth those that do right. But let me beg you 
to consider the unfairness of the generality. For they find fault with God because He so often 
long-suffering, overlooks so many that are impious, impure, or violent, without now suffering 
punishment. Again, if He threaten to punish them in the other world, they are vehement and pressing 
in their accusations. And yet if this be painful, they ought to accept and admire the other. But alas 
the folly! the unreasonable and asinine spirit! alas the sin-loving'™' soul, that gazes after vice! For 
it is from this that all these opinions have their birth. And so if they who utter these things should 
be minded to lay hold upon virtue, they will presently find themselves satisfied concerning hell 
also, and will not doubt. And where (it is said) and in what place is this hell? For some fablers say 
that it is in the valley of Josaphat, thus drawing that which was said about a certain by-gone war, 
to apply to hell.'®’ But the Scripture does not say this. But in what place, pray, will it be? Somewhere 
as I think at least quite out of the pale of this world. For as the prisons and mines are at a great 
distance from royal residences,'®? so will hell be somewhere out of this world. Seek we not then 
to know where it is, but how we may escape it. Neither yet because God doth not punish all here, 
therefore disbelieve things to come. For merciful and long-suffering He is: that is why he threatens, 
and does not cast us into it forthwith. For “I desire not,” He says, “the death of a sinner.” (Ez. xviii. 
32.) But if there is no death of a sinner, the words are but idle. And I know indeed that there is 
nothing less pleasant to you than these words. But to me nothing is pleasanter. And would it were 
possible at our dinner, and our supper, and our baths, and everywhere, to be discoursing about hell. 
For we should not then feel the pain at the evils in this world, nor the pleasure of its good things. 
For what would you tell me was an evil? poverty? disease? captivity? maiming of the body? Why 
all these things are sport compared to the punishment there, even should you speak of those who 
are tormented with famine all their life long; or those who are maimed from their earliest days, and 


11 mss. omit “pleasure-loving” and “love of pleasure” in the next line. 
len Joel iii. 2, which is however a type of the last judgment. Isaiah xxx. 33. can hardly be meant, as the LXX. there has not 
the name Tophet. 


168 Ben. and 3 mss. Baotleiwv. 
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beg, even this is luxury compared to those other evils. Let us then continually employ ourselves 
with talking about these things.'°* For to remember hell prevents our falling into hell. Dost thou 
not hear St. Paul saying, “Who shall suffer everlasting punishment from the face of the Lord?” (2 
Thess. 1. 9.) Dost thou not hear what Nero’s character was, whom Paul even calls the Mystery of 
Antichrist? For “the mystery of iniquity,” he says, “already worketh.” (ib. ii. 7.) What then? Is Nero 
to suffer nothing? Is Antichrist to suffer nothing? or the Devil nothing? Then he will always be 
Antichrist, and so the Devil. For from mischief they will not leave off, unless they be punished. 
“Yea,” you say, “but that there is a hell everybody sees. But the unbelievers only are to fall into 
it.” What is the reason, pray? It is because the believers acknowledge their Master. And what is 
this to the purpose? when their life is impure, they will on this ground be punished more severely 
than the unbelievers. “For as many as have sinned without law shall also perish without law: but 
as many as have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law.” (Rom. ii. 12.) And, “The servant 
that knew his master’s will, and did it not, shall be beaten with many stripes.” (Luke xii. 47.) But 
if there is no such thing as giving an account of one’s life, and all this is said in a loose way then 
neither will the Devil have vengeance taken upon him. For he too knows God, and far more than'®? 
men too, and all the demons know Him, and tremble, and own He is their Judge. If then there is no 
giving an account of our life, nor of evil deeds, then will they also clean escape. These things are 
not so, surely they are not! Deceive not yourselves, beloved. For if there is no hell, how are the 
Apostles to judge the twelve tribes of Israel? How cometh Paul to say, “Know ye not that we shall 
judge Angels? how much more things of this life?” (1 Cor. vi. 3.) How came Christ to say, “The 
men of Nineveh shall arise and condemn this generation” (Matt. xii. 41); and, “It shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment?” (ib. xi. 24.) Why then make merry with 
things that are no subjects for merriment? Why deceive thyself and put cheats upon thy reason 
(napaAoyifn, om. trv Wuxrvoov)? Why fight with the love of God toward man? For it was through 
this that He prepared it, and threatened, that we might not be cast into it, as having by this fear 
iN become better. And thus he that does away with speaking on these subjects doth nothing else than 
559 thrust us into it, and drive us thither by this deceit. Slacken not the hands of them then that labor 
for virtue, nor make the listlessness of them that sleep greater. For if the many be persuaded that 
there is no hell, when will they leave off vice? Or when will right be seen? I do not say between 
sinners and righteous men, but between sinners and sinners? For why is it that one is punished here, 
and another not punished, though he does the same sins, or even far worse? For if there be no hell, 
you will having nothing to say in defence of this to those who make it an objection. Wherefore my 
advice is, that we leave off this trifling, and stop the mouths of those that are gainsayers upon these 
subjects. For there will be an exact searching into the smallest things, both in the way of sins and 
in the way of good deeds, and we shall be punished for unchaste looks, and for idle words, and for 


14 This whole argument is nearly that of the close of Hom. 25. The object of it is clearly to keep their minds to the subject, 
as well as to convince gainsayers. 


165 So Field; others: “more than many.” 
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mere reproachful words, and for drunkenness we shall render an account, as even for a cup of cold 
water we shall receive a reward, and a sigh only. (Eccl. xii. 14.) For it says, “Set a mark upon the 
foreheads of the men that sigh and that cry.” (Ez. ix. 4.) How then darest thou to say that He, who 
with so great exactness will search into our doings, threatened hell in bare words, and lightly? Do 
not, I beseech you, do not with these vain hopes destroy thyself and those that are persuaded by 


1696 and all heretics. 


thee! For if thou disbelievest our words, make enquiry of Jews and Gentiles, 
And all of them as with one mouth will answer that a judgment there shall be, and a retribution. 
And are men not enough? Ask the devils themselves, and thou wilt hear them cry, “Why hast thou 
come thither to torment us before the time.” (Matt. viii. 29.) And putting all this together persuade 
thy soul not to trifle idly, lest by experience thou come to know there is a hell, but from this thou 
mayest be sobered, and so able to escape those tortures, and attain to the good things to come; 


whereof may we all partake by the grace and love towards man, etc. 


Homily XXXI1. 


Rom. XVI. 17, 18 


“Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and offences contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them. For they that are such serve not our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but their own belly; and by good words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of 
the simple.” 


Again an exhortation, and prayer after the exhortation. For after telling them to “mark them 
which cause'®” divisions,” and not to listen to them, he proceeds, “And the God of peace shall 
bruise Satan under your feet shortly:” and, “The grace of our Lord be with you.” And notice how 
gently too he exhorts them: doing it not in the character of a counsellor, but that of a servant, and 
with much respect. For he calls them brethren, and supplicates them likewise. For, “I beseech you, 
brethren,” (he says). Then he also puts them on the defensive by showing the deceitfulness of those 
who abused them. For as though they were not at once to be discerned, he says, “I beseech you to 
mark,” that is, to be exceedingly particular about, and to get acquainted with, and to search out 
thoroughly—whom, pray? why, “those that cause divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine 


166 See Bp. Taplor, Serm. on Sir G. Dalston; and Bp. Butler, Anal. 1. 2, note n. 


167 Field with most mss. omits notobvtac; of course it is to be supplied from the context. 
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which ye have learned.’”’!®*® For this is, if anything the subversion of the Church, the being in 
divisions. This is the devil’s weapon, this turneth all things upside-down. For so long as the body 
is Joined into one, he has no power to get an entrance, but it is from division that the offence cometh. 
IN And whence is division? From opinions contrary to the teaching of the Apostles. And whence come 
560 opinions of this sort? From men’s being slaves to the belly, and the other passions. For “such,” he 
says, “serve not the Lord, but their own belly.” And so there would be no offence, there would be 
no division, unless some opinion were thought of contrary to the doctrine of the Apostles. And this 
he here points out by saying, “contrary to the doctrine.” And he does not say which we have taught, 
but “which ye have learned,” so anticipating them, and showing that they were persuaded of and 
had heard them and received them. And what are we to do to those who make mischief in this way? 
He does not say have a meeting and come to blows, but “avoid them.” For if it was from ignorance 
or error that they did this, one ought to set them right. But if they sin willingly, spring away from 
them. And in another place too he says this. For he says, “Withdraw from every brother that walketh 
disorderly” (2 Thess. iii. 6): and in speaking to Timothy about the coppersmith, he gives him the 
like advice, and says, “Of whom be thou ware also.” (2 Tim. iv. 15.) Then also to lash (kwuwda)v) 
those who dare to do such things, he mentions also the reason of their devising this division. “For 
they that are such,” he says, “serve not our Lord Christ, but their own belly.” And this he said too 
when he wrote to the Philippians, “Whose god is their belly.” (Phil. iti. 19.) But here he appears to 
me to intimate those of the Jews, whom he ever uses particularly to find fault with as gluttonous. 
For in writing to Titus too, he said of them, “Evil beasts, slow bellies.” (Tit. i. 12, see v. 10.) And 
Christ also blames them on this head: “Ye devour widows’ houses” (Matt. xxiii. 14), He says. And 
the Prophets accuse them of things of the kind. For, “My beloved,” He says, “hath waxen fat and 
gross, and hath kicked” (Deut. xxxii. 15). Wherefore also Moses exhorted them, and said, “When 
thou hast eaten and drunken and art full, remember the Lord thy God.” (ib. vi. 11, 12.) And in the 
Gospels, they who say to Christ, “What sign showest thou unto us?” (John vi. 30) pass over 


168 At Rome also there were, as in so many other places, those who, either within or in contact with the church, made divisions 
and perverted the true Christian teaching. The Epistle to the Romans deals but to a small extent directly with these persons. It 
is, in the main, constructive. Galatians is a letter on similar lines of teaching but more polemic in character. In the case of how 
few of the churches to which the apostle wrote could he spare himself the unpleasant task of warning them against heretics or 
immoral tendencies of life. In Corinth the abuses were chiefly of a moral and practical character. In Colossz and perhaps in 
Ephesus, there was a Judeo-Gnostic theosophy which threatened the Christian faith of the people. The Roman church was, 
probably, predominantly Gentile and was a Pauline church, in the sense, that, though not founded by Paul, it had been trained 
in the Pauline “gospel,” the type of doctrine more or less peculiar to that apostle. The extended refutation of Jewish claims to 
special divine favor in chaps. 1i. and iii. as well as the consideration of the problem offered by the lapse of the Jews in chaps. 
ix., X., and xi., shows that there was an reportant Jewish element in the church, while these concluding warnings (17, 18) intimate 
the presence of Judaizing heretics who sought to conceal their real wickedness by smooth and plausible language and thus to 


lead innocent and unsuspecting Christians astray.—G.B.S. 
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everything else, and remember the manna. So do they everywhere appear to be possessed with this 
affection. How then comest thou not to be ashamed at having slaves of the belly for thy teachers, 
when thou art a brother of Christ? Now the ground of the error is this, but the mode of attack is 
again a different disorder, viz. flattery. For it is by “fair speeches,” he says, “that they deceive the 
hearts of the simple.” For their attention reaches only to words; but their meaning is not such, for 
it is full of fraud. And he does not say that they deceive you, but “the hearts of the simple.” And 
even with this he was not satisfied, but with a view to making this statement less grating, he says, 

Ver. 19. “For your obedience is come abroad unto all men.” 

This he does, not to leave them free to be shameless, but to win them beforehand with 
encomiums, and the number of his witnesses, to arrest their attention. For neither is it I alone that 
am the witness, but the whole world. And he does not say for your understanding, but, “your 
obedience:” that is, their compliance, which was evidence of much meekness in them. “I am glad 
therefore on your behalf.” And this is no small encomium too. Then, after the praise, admonition. 
For lest, after liberating them from any charges against them, he should make them the more listless, 
as not being observed; he gives them another hint in the words, 

“T would have you wise unto that which is good, and simple concerning evil.” 

You see then how he attacks them again, and that without their suspecting it. For this looks like 
intimating that some of them were apt to be led astray. 

Ver. 20. “And the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly.” 

For since he had spoken of those who “caused divisions and offences among them,” he has 
mentioned “the God of peace” also, that they might feel hopeful about the riddance of these evils. 
For he that rejoiceth in this (i.e., peace) will put an end to that which makes havoc of it. And he 
does not say, will subject, but “will bruise” (Gen. iii. 19), which is a stronger expression. And not 
those people only, but also him who was the general over them herein, Satan. And not “will bruise” 
merely, but “under your feet,” so that they may obtain the victory themselves, and become noble 
by the trophy. And the time again is made a ground of comfort. For he adds, “shortly.” And this 
was prayer and prophecy as well at once. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” 

That greatest weapon; that impregnable wall; that tower unshaken! For he reminds them of the 
grace, that he may give them the more alacrity. Because if ye have been freed from the ills more 
grievous by far, and freed by grace only, much more will ye be freed from the lesser, now ye have 
become friends too, and contribute your own share likewise. You see how he neither puts prayer 
without works, nor works without prayer. For after giving them credit for their obedience, than he 

I, prays; to show that we need both, our own part as well as God’s part, if we are to be duly saved. 
561 For it was not before only, but now too, even though we be great and in high esteem, we need grace 
from Him. 

Ver. 21. “Timotheus my work-fellow saluteth you.” 

Observe the customary encomiums again. “And Lucius, and Jason, and Sosipater my kinsmen.” 

This Jason Luke also mentions, and sets before us his manliness also, when he says, that “they 
drew” him “to the rulers of the city, crying,” etc. (Acts xvii. 5.) And it is likely that the others too 
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were men of note. For he does not mention relations barely, unless they were also like him in 
religiousness. 

Ver. 22. “I Tertius, who wrote this Epistle, salute you.” 

This too is no small encomium, to be Paul’s amanuensis. Still it is not to pass encomiums on 
himself that he says this, but that he might attach a warm love to him on their part, for this 
ministration. 

Ver. 23. “Gaius mine host (&€voc), and of the whole Church, saluteth you.” 

See what a crown he has framed for him by bearing witness to such great hospitality in him, 
and brought in the entire Church into this man’s house! For by the word Eévov, used here, he means 
a host, not a guest. But when you hear that he was Paul’s host, do not admire him for his munificence 
only, but also for his strictness of life. For except he were worthy of Paul’s excellency, he would 
never have lodged there, since he, who took pains to go beyond'® many of Christ’s commands, 
would never have trespassed against that law, which bids us be very particular about who receive 
us, and about lodging with “worthy” persons. (Matt. x. 11.) “Erastus, the chamberlain of the city, 
salutes you, and Quartus a brother.” There is a purpose in his adding “the chamberlain of the city,” 
for as he wrote to the Philippians, “They of Czsar’s household salute you” (Phil. iv. 22), that he 
might show that the Gospel had taken a hold upon great folk, so here too he mentions the title with 
a view to the same object, and to show that, to the man who gives heed, neither riches are a hindrance, 
nor the cares of government, nor anything else of the kind. 

Ver. 24. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.”!”°° 

See what we ought to begin and to end with everywhere! For in this he laid the foundation of 
the Epistle, and in this he putteth on the roof, at once praying for the mother of all good things for 
them, and calling the whole of his loving-kindness to their mind. For this is the best proof of a 
generous teacher, to benefit his learners not by word only, but likewise by prayer, for which cause 
also one said, “But let us give ourselves continually to prayers, and to the ministry of the word.” 
(Acts vi. 4.) 

Who is there then to pray over us, since Paul hath departed? These who!" are the imitators of 
Paul. Only let us yield ourselves worthy of such intercession (ovvnyopias), that it may not be that 
we hear Paul’s voice here only, but that hereafter, when we are departed, we may be counted worthy 
to see the wrestler of Christ.'”” Or rather, if we hear him here, we shall certainly see him hereafter, 


19 bnepatvery, see p. 441. 


The mss. authorities and vss. strongly favor the omission of v. 24 (as, A, B, C, &, Copt., Eth., Vulg.) It appears to be a 
repetition of the benediction in v. 20 and is omitted by most critics.—G.B.S. 
1701 Field thinks he points to the Bishop and clergy present. 
im The following passage strongly illustrates what St. Chrysostom says, in the first page of the Introduction, of his affectionate 


intimacy with the Apostle, through meditation on his writings. 
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if not as standing near him, yet see him we certainly shall, glistening near the Throne of the king.'”" 
Where the Cherubim sing the glory, where the Seraphim are flying, there shall we see Paul, with 
Peter, and as a chief'™ and leader of the choir of the Saints, and shall enjoy his generous love. For 

I, if when here he loved men so, that when he had the choice of departing and being with Christ, he 
562 chose to be here, much more will he there display a warmer affection. I love Rome even for this, 
although indeed one has other grounds for praising it, both for its greatness, and its antiquity, and 

its beauty, and its populousness, and for its power, and its wealth, and for its successes in war. But 

I let all this pass, and esteem it blessed on this account, that both in his lifetime he wrote to them, 

and loved them so, and talked with them whiles he was with us, and brought his life to a close 
there.'”° Wherefore the city is more notable upon this ground, than upon all others together. And 

as a body great and strong, it hath as two glistening eyes the bodies of these Saints. Not so bright 

is the heaven, when the sun sends forth his rays, as is the city of Rome, sending out these two lights 

into all parts of the world. From thence will Paul be caught up, from thence Peter. Just bethink you, 

and shudder (@piéate) at the thought of what a sight Rome will see, when Paul ariseth suddenly 

from that deposit, together with Peter, and is lifted up to meet the Lord. (1 Thess. iv. 17.) What a 

rose will Rome send up to Christ! (Is. xxxv. 1) what two crowns will the city have about it! what 


1B The Martyrs were thought to be admitted to the Beatific Vision at once. See Tertullian de Anima, 55, but this is a subject 
on which the Fathers speak with caution. 

1704 Kopu@atov, not of the Apostles, but of the Saints in general. The manner in which St. Paul is coupled with St. Peter, is 
remarkable, as in the Roman Breviary, Vesp. et Laud. Commem. Com. de Apost. “Peter the Apostle, and Paul the Teacher of the 
Gentiles, these taught us Thy Law, O Lord. R. Thou shalt make them princes over all the earth.” In the York Breviary, F. SS. 
App. Petr. et Paul, ad Vesp. Hymn, St. 2. “These are the two olive trees before the Lord (Zech. iv. 3), and the candlesticks 
beaming with light, the two bright luminaries of Heaven.” And again, non impar Paulus huic. St. Augustin observes, ad Bonif. 
cont. du. Ep. Pelag. 1,3, c. 3, Ben. t. 10. “When one says, “The Apostle,’ without saying what Apostle, no one understands any 
but Paul, because he is best known from the number of his Epistles, and because he labored most.” St. Maximus, Hom. 5, de 
Nat. Petr. et Paul, “Therefore the blessed Peter and Paul are eminent among all, and have a kind of peculiar precedency, but 
between themselves, which is to be preferred to the other, is uncertain. For I think they are equal in merits because they are equal 
in suffering.” He also says in the same Homily, “To Peter, as to a good Steward, He gave the key of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
On Paul, as on an able Teacher, He enjoined the mastership in the teaching of the Church; that is, that whom the one has instructed 
unto salvation, the other may receive into rest; that whose hearts Paul hath opened by the teaching of his words, to their souls 
Peter may open the Kingdom of Heaven. For Paul too did also in a manner receive the key of knowledge from Christ.” And St. 
Gregory, 1, 1 Dial. c. 12. “The Apostle Paul is brother in Apostolical preéminence (principatu) to Peter, the first of the Apostles.” 
See also St. Chrys. on Gal. 1. 18, p. 25 O.T. where he says, “equal in dignity with him, for at present I will say no more,” and 
Gal. ii. 8, p. 34 O.T.; Tertull. adv. Marcion. 1, 5, and others, consider him especially intended in Jacob’s blessing of Benjamin. 
St. Cyr. Hier. Cat. vi. p. 68, O.T. speaks of “That goodly pair, Peter and Paul, the Rulers of the Church.” Many more passages 
might be cited, but these may suffice to show in what esteem St. Paul was held among the Fathers, and at the same time that this 
did not interfere with their view of the prerogatives of St. Peter. 


15 Some mss. add, “and they still possess his sacred body.” 
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golden chains will she be girded with! what fountains possess! Therefore I admire the city, not for 
the much gold, not for the columns, not for the other display there, but for these pillars of the 
Church. (1 Cor. xv. 38.) Would that it were now given me to throw myself round (mep1xv8rvat) 
the body of Paul, and be riveted to the tomb, and to see the dust of that body that “filled up that 
which was lacking” after “Christ” (Col. i. 24), that bore “the marks” (ottyyata,) (Gal. vi. 17) that 
sowed the Gospel everywhere yea, the dust of that body through which he ran to and fro everywhere! 
the dust of that body through which Christ spoke, and the Light shone forth more brilliant than any 
lightning, and the voice started out, more awful than any thunder to the devils! through which he 
uttered that blessed voice, saying, “I could wish that myself were accursed, for my brethren” (Rom. 
ix. 3), through which he spake “before kings, and was not ashamed!” (Ps. cxix. 46) through which 
we come to know Paul through which also Paul’s Master! Not so awful to us is the thunder, as was 
that voice to the demons! For if they shuddered at his clothes (Acts xix. 12), much more did they 
at his voice. This led them away captive, this cleansed out the world, this put a stop to diseases, 
cast out vice, lifted the truth on high, had Christ riding!” upon it, and everywhere went about with 
Him; and what the Cherubim were, this was Paul’s voice, for as He was seated upon those Powers, 
so was He upon Paul’s tongue. For it had become worthy of receiving Christ, by speaking those 
things only which were acceptable to Christ, and flying as the Seraphim to height unspeakable! for 
what more lofty than that voice which says, “For I am persuaded that neither Angels, nor 
Principalities, nor Powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus?” (Rom. 
vili. 38, 39.) What pinions doth not this discourse seem to thee to have? what eyes? (Ez. x. 12.) It 
was owing to this that he said, “for we are not ignorant of his devices.” (2 Cor. ii. 11.) Owing to 
this did the devils flee not only at hearing him speak, but even at seeing his garments. This is the 
mouth, the dust whereof I would fain see, through which Christ spake the great and secret things, 
and greater than in His own person, (for as He wrought, so He also spake greater things by the 
disciples,'”’) through which the Spirit gave those wondrous oracles to the world! For what good 
thing did not that mouth effect? Devils it drave out, sins it loosed, tyrants it muzzled, philosophers’ 
mouths it stopped, the world it brought over to God, savages it persuaded to learn wisdom, all the 
whole order of the earth it altered. Things in Heaven too it disposed what way it listed (1 Cor. v. 
3, 4), binding whom it would, and loosing in the other world, “according unto the power given unto 
it.” (2 Cor. xiii. 10.) Nor is it that mouth only, but the heart too would fain see the dust of, which 
aman would not do wrong to call the heart of the world, and a fountain of countless blessings, and 
a beginning, and element of our life. For the spirit of life was furnished out of it all, and was 


1706 See Macarius, Hom. 1. and 7, also Schaare Orah. ap. Knorrium, Kabbala Denudata, t. 1. p. 507, where this interpretation 
is carried farther. 


1707 Alluding to John xiv. 12; xvi. 12. 
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distributed through the members of Christ, not as being sent forth by arteries, but by a free choice 
I, of good deeds. This heart was so large, as to take in entire cities, and peoples, and nations. “For 
563 my heart” he says, “is enlarged.” (ib. vi. 11.) Yet even a heart thus large, did this very charity that 
enlarged it many a time straiten and oppress. For he says, “Out of much affliction (@AtWews) and 
anguish (ovvoyijc) of heart I wrote unto you.” (ib. ii. 4.) I were desirous to see that heart even after 
its dissolution, which burned at each one that was lost, which travailed a second time with the 
children that had proved abortions (Gal. iv. 19), which saw God,'”’ (“for the pure in heart,” He 
says, “shall see God,”’) (Matt. v. 8) which became a Sacrifice, (“for a sacrifice to God is a contrite 
heart,’’) (Ps. li. 17) which was loftier than the heavens, which was wider than the world, which was 
brighter than the sun’s beam, which was warmer than fire, which was stronger than adamant, which 
sent forth rivers, (“for rivers,” it says, “of living water shall flow out of his belly,”) (John vii. 38) 
wherein was a fountain springing up, and watering, not the face of the earth, but the souls of men, 
whence not rivers only, but even fountains of'” tears, issued day and night, which lived the new 
life, not this of ours, (for “TI live,” he says, “‘yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” (Gal. 11. 20) so Paul’s 
heart was His heart, and a tablet of the Holy Spirit, and a book of grace); which trembled for the 
sins of others, (for I fear, he says, lest by any means “I have bestowed labor upon you in vain; (ib. 
iv. 11) lest as the serpent beguiled Eve; (2 Cor. x1. 3) lest when I come I should find you not such 
as I would;’’) (ib. xii. 20) which both feared for itself, and was confiding too, (for I fear, he says, 
“lest by any means after having preached to others I myself should be a castaway,” (1 Cor. ix. 27) 
And, “I am persuaded that neither angels nor powers shall be able to separate us;’”) (alluding to 
Rom. ix. 3) which was counted worthy to love Christ as no other man loved Him: which despised 
death and hell, yet was broken down by brothers’ tears, (for he says, “what mean ye to weep and 
to break mine heart?’’) (Acts xxi. 13) which was most enduring, and yet could not bear to be absent 
from the Thessalonians by the space of an hour! (1 Thess. ii. 17; ii. 10.) Fain would I see the dust 
of hands that were in a chain, through the imposition of which the Spirit was furnished, through 
which the divine writings were written, (for “behold how large a letter I have written unto you with 
mine own hand:” (Gal. vi. 11) and again, “The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand,’) (1 
Cor. xvi. 21) of those hands at the sight of which the serpent “fell off into the fire.” (Acts xxviii. 
5.) Fain would I see the dust of those eyes which were blinded gloriously, which recovered their 
sight again for the salvation of the world; which even in the body were counted worthy to see Christ, 
which saw earthly things, yet saw them not, which saw the things which are not seen, which saw 


'710 T would also 


not sleep, which were watchful at midnight, which were not effected as eyes are. 
see the dust of those feet, which ran through the world and were not weary; which were bound in 
the stocks when the prison shook, which went through parts habitable or uninhabited, which walked 


on so many journeys. And why need I speak of single parts? Fain would I see the tomb, where the 


178 St. Augustin de Gen. ad Lit. xii. 35. He has many passages on “seeing God.” 
1709 Acts xx. 19; 2 Cor. ii. 4 cf. Luke xviii. 7, Ps. cxxxiv. 2. 
1710 So all mss. Sav. uu, and so Ben. translating it “as the envious,” which must be the meaning if it is the true reading. 
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armor of righteousness is laid up, the armor of light, the limbs which now live, but which in life 
were made dead; and in all whereof Christ lived, which were crucified to the world, which were 
Christ’s members, which were clad in Christ, were a temple of the Spirit, an holy building, “bound 
in the Spirit,” (Acts xx. 22) riveted to the fear of God, which had the marks of Christ. This body is 
a wall to that City, which is safer than all towers, and than thousands of battlements. And with it 
is that of Peter. For he honored him while alive. For he “went up to see Peter,” (Gal. 1. 18) and 
therefore even when departed grace deigned to give him the same abode with him. Fain would I 
see the spiritual Lion. For as a lion breathing (Gr. sending,) (Cant. ii. 15) forth fire (np a@teic) 
upon the herds of foxes, so rushed he upon the clan of demons and philosophers, and as the burst 
of some thunderbolt, was borne down into the host of the devil. (Luke xiii. 32.) For he did not even 
come to set the battle in array against him, since he feared so and trembled at him, as that if he saw 
his shadow, and heard his voice, he fled even at a distance. And so did he deliver over to him the 
fornicator, though at a distance, and again snatched him out of his hands (1 Cor. v. 5; 2 Cor. ii. 7, 
11); and so others also, that they might be taught “not to blaspheme.” (1 Tim. i. 20.) And consider 
IN how he sent forth his own liegemen against him, rousing them, suppling them. And at one time he 
564 says to the Ephesians, “We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities and 
powers.” (Eph. vi. 12.) Then too he puts our prize in heavenly places. For we struggle not for things 
of the earth, he says, but for Heaven, and the things in the Heavens. And to others, he says, “Know 
ye not that we shall judge Angels? how much more the things of this life?” (1 Cor. vi. 3.) Let us 
then, laying all this to heart, stand nobly; for Paul was a man, partaking of the same nature with 
us, and having everything else in common with us. But because he showed such great love toward 
Christ, he went up above the Heavens, and stood with the Angels. And so if we too would rouse 
ourselves up some little, and kindle in ourselves that fire, we shall be able to emulate that holy man. 
For were this impossible, he would never have cried aloud, and said, “Be ye imitators of me, as I 
am of Christ.” (1 Cor. xi. 1.) Let us not then admire him only, or be struck with him only, but imitate 
him, that we too may, when we depart hence, be counted worthy to see him, and to share the glory 
unutterable, which God grant that we may all attain to by the grace and love toward man of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom, and with Whom, be glory to the Father, with the Holy Ghost, 
now and evermore. Amen. 
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N 
567 INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


ABRAHAM, his history a reproof to Jewish pride, 97; a pattern of hospitality, 276; his faith, 349, 385, 
391, 395; his justification, 388; why circumcised, 389; his true children, 389, 391; his 
hospitality, 504; zeal for truth, 504; prayer for Sodom, 546. 

Abuse, the best answer to, 242; disgraceful, 244; its reaction, 510; see Reviling. 

Acts of the Apostles, little known in Chrysostom's time, 1; how profitable as sequel to the Gospels, 
1; an inspired book, 2; important for doctrine, 3; written by St. Luke, 2; hence gives most fully 
the acts of St. Paul, ib.; may be called, "Demonstration of the Resurrection," 3, 5; "Polity of 
Holy Spirit," 18; Gospels, history of Christ, Acts of the Holy Ghost, 7. 

Adam, fell by means of the Tempter, 322; a type of Christ, 402; his sin, 464; not equally punished 
with Eve, 557. 

Adoption, spirit of, 442; incomplete until the redemption of the body, 446. 

Advent, first, why delayed, 379; second, 451. 

Affliction, uses of, 104; our schoolmaster, 262; see Tribulation. 

Allegory, examples and use of, 480, 497. 

Almsgiving, efficacy of, 147, 382; twice blessed to giver and receiver, 165, 485; a means of putting 
away sin, 166, 495; may be done without money, 166; a ministry, 89; needs much wisdom 
91, 549; encouragement to, 137. 

Analogies, between things visible and invisible, 367, 372, 379, 382, sq., 393, 403, 465. 

Angels, ever attendant on Christ's, acts, 14; their joy, 393; their glory, 399; how employed for the 
Gospel, 121; Angel, the, in the burning bush, the Son of God, 103. 

Anger, the passion of, 300; like a sword, to be kept for its right use, 98; against resentment of 
insults, 98, 198, 204; to conquer, is true greatness, 300; implanted in us as a safeguard to 
virtue, 111; virtuous anger how shown, ib.; a blind, reckless, passion, 43, 243; its ill effects 
on the body, 43. 

Apostles, how changed after the Resurrection, 1; their discourses, 2; dwell most on Christ as man, 
ib.; above all on the Resurrection, ib.; rest assertions on testimony, 3; taught by deeds, 4; why 
they did not receive the Holy Ghost while Christ was with them, nor until ten days after the 
Ascension, 6; why ordered to tarry in Jerusalem, ib.; why they did not ask Christ to appoint 
one in place of Judas, 18; the new apostle must be an eye-witness, 21; they overcame the 
world, 29; their forbearance and gentleness, 183; their suffering, 455; accusations against, 
512; severe to their own, gentle to those without, 78; not always under preternatural direction, 
133; Christ's Code of Laws, written on Twelve Souls, 37; their miracles greater even than 
Christ's, 77; their holiness not caused by miracles, 83; their prerogative to impart the Spirit, 
115; their proper work, preaching and prayer, 90; why they continued to resort to the temple, 
50; and the synagogues, 179. 
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Applause in Church, reproved, 190, 458. 

Arian arguments refuted, 12, note 2; 137, note 3; 72, 112, note 4. 
Arrogance, source of, 204. 

Asceticism, examples of, 381, 437. 


BapTIsM, grace of, 152; in it we receive the substance of all good, 248; its more essential part the 
Spirit, 7; makes men dead to sin, 405; represents the cross, 409; relation to Christ's resurrection, 
409; not to be repeated, 410; with us, the baptism with water and with the Spirit is one act; 
with the Apostles two, ib.; why not administered at Pentecost (in preference to Easter Eve), 
ib., and note 3; sins after, doubly heinous, 8; but there are means of remission, 9; and recovery, 
158; delay of, excuses for, 8, 152, sq.; many delay it till their last moments, 9; Traditio Symboli 
in, 45, note 1; teaching after, 46; form of renunciation in, 9; followed by Holy Communion, 
10; baptized, evil lives of the, a reproach to God, 152; the case of Apollos and the twelve 
disciples of John considered, 246, sq. and notes. 

Baptism of John, 247. 

Bible, neglect of, 553; order of its books, 336. 

Bishop, his proper work, preaching and prayer, 90; ought not to have his time taken up with secular 
matters, ib.; the office coveted for dignity and honor, 22 sq.; its arduousness, ib.; simony of 
preferment-seeking, 24 sq.; bond of unity in the church, 393. 

Body, all the members need each other, 231; not in itself evil, 411; why called "of death," 431; 
duties toward, 440; may become spiritual, 435, 440. 

Boldness for the truth, with gentleness, 111; not forwardness, 290. 


CALLING, not compulsory, 453. 
Celibacy, optional, 420; its frequency, 434. 
Charity, the perfection of, 41; necessity of, 380; nature of, 382; rarity of, 393. 
Christ, equality with the Father, 2; the Apostles insist chiefly on his Resurrection, ib.; His deeds 
exemplify His words, 4; meaning of the name, 338; His twofold generation, 340; power of 
His name, 341; His humble birth, and estate, 348; His Cross a stumbling-block, 343, 348; begs 
in His members, 384 sq., 452, 457, 485; the Victim on His Table, 394; His Resurrection a 
proof of His sinlessness, 395; the love shown in His Death, 398; its effects, 410 sq.; atoned 
for actual sins since the fall, 402; partaking in His Death and Burial a guarantee for partaking 
IN in His Life, 405; His power shown by men's helplessness, 430; His acts between the 
568 Resurrection and Ascension, 4; came and went during forty days, 5; why He showed Himself 
not to all, ib.; His parting charge to the Apostles, 4; why He bade them tarry at Jerusalem, 6; 
Christ's Resurrection, evidenced by the Acts of the Apostles, 5, 28; His Resurrection, a pledge 
of judgment, 237; His Godhead, 13; is "taken up," 14; "Standing at God's right hand," 113; 
His mercy to the Jews, proves Him to be God, 34; other proofs, 286; His long suffering and 
beneficence, 92; His intercession, 454; instances of His foreknowledge, 466 sq.; the end of 
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the Law, 472; why He fulfilled it, 539; His kindness to Judas, 394, 460; sundry images applied 
to Him, 518, 538; values men's souls as His purchase, 524; makes God's wisdom apparent, 
535; His example of patient endurance, 536; He executes punishment, 34; His passion foretold, 
55; and the punishment denounced, 58; "the Prophet like unto Moses," 55; and more than 
Moses, 59; "The Prince of Life," 57; works "by the Spirit of God," 72; "sent from God," 37 
sq.; in what sense He "knew not that day and hour," 12; the Angel in the burning bush, 103; 
Giver of the Law, 107; unwritten sayings of, 214. 

Christians, to fight the good fight, 154; and so win more glory, 158; one body, 248 sq.; should show 
sympathy and not rejoice in the punishment of sinners, 266; should despise money, and be 
ready to toil for others, 273, 274; bound to labor for conversion of others, 133 sq.; cannot be 
hurt, because cannot hurt, 306; herein like God, ib.; plots against, 511. 

Christianity, above Judaism, 68. 

Chrysostom, St. John, an incident of his youth, deliverance from a great danger, 238 sq.; a story of 
a deacon, perhaps C. himself, 281; his earnestness for his flock, 24, 75, 271 sq.; threatens to 
excommunicate swearers, 55 sq.; the reform commenced, 74; his doctrine of free-will, 365, 
446; of repentance, 527; fondness for St. Paul, 561, 562; succeeded Nectarius as Archbishop 
of Constantinople, 26th Feb. A.D. 398, (page) 270. 

Church, the, bought with blood, 269; its true prosperity, 186; its excellence not numbers but 
goodness, 149; her true peace within, 138. 

Churches, why built, 186; duty of proprietors of estates to build and endow, 118, 120. 

Church-going, not itself religion, 185. 

Church-property, how administered in Christ's time, 90, and note 2. 

Church-services, for spiritual improvement, 186 sq.; irreverent behavior in, 160 sq. 

Circumcision, the Jews' opinion of its virtues, 369, note; two kinds of, 370; the outward useless 
without the inward, 388; aimed at specially, because even the Sabbath gave way to it, 371: 
behind the faith, 388: does not make men Abraham's children, ib., sq.; necessary for carnal 
men, ib.; yet proclaims its own unavailingness, 389. 

Communion with others, its sweetness, 346. Of saints, the basis of duties to our neighbor, 381, 393 
sq., 414. 

Conceit, described and rebuked, 500. 

Confession, God acquits upon, 46. 

Confessors, 98, 159. 

Conscience, a clear one the true source of joy, 342; in the Law's stead, 365; its cheering power, 
397, 423. 

Converts, condition of the early, 226. 

Covetousness, snare of the devil, 49; evils of, 414, 425, 495; compared to drunkenness, 438; care 
for, 439. 

Creation, a witness of God to the heathen, 352; a great system of teaching, 354, 356, 361; serving 
it, Grecian, 354. 
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Cross, sign of the, 69; its power, 348; forgiveness through, 351; a spiritual charm, 392. 


DANIEL, in the lion's den, allegorized, 355. 

David, why coupled with Abraham, 377; his sin, 466; his psalms, 540; his love, 546. 

Deacons, use of the term, 350, 512; the seven, 90, 91; on the number of, in different Churches, note 
3, p. 90. 

Deaconess, office of, 549. 

Dead, the souls of deceased, aided by prayers and alms, 140 sq. 

Death, of the righteous, 139; the soul escorted by Angels, ib.; those who die in their sins, ib.; "Pangs 
of death," 39; a proof of Adam's sin, 402, 404, 420. 

Demons, forced to take Christ's part, 251, 253; connected with idolatry and unchastity, 510. 

Demoniacs, their appearance described, 254. 

Desire, not in itself sin, 227. 

Devil, the, brought in the doctrine of Fate, etc., 286; see Satan, Temptation; why the devil was 
made, 49; wiles of, 392; how to guard against them, 407. 

Doctrine, meaning of term, 412. 

Dreams, terrify the wicked, 424; sins committed in, 519. 

Dress, sumptuousness of female, reproved, 166; simplicity in, 552. 

Drunkenness, is disgusting, 438; leads to other sins, 520. 


EAs, more perilous than persecution, 59. 

Easter, great resort to Church at, 186. 

Economy and frugality, 291. 

"Economy," doctrine of, 12, 214, 280. 

Ecstasy, , meaning of, 143. 

Election, what it implies, 483. 

Endurance, a Godlike quality, 354. 

Envy, nature and result of, 380, 381. 

Ephesus, temple of, 257. 

Epistles, reading of in Church, 335; order and date of, 336. 
Eunuch, conversion of the, 226. 

Eucharist, 114, 140, 394. 

Evil, Manichean conception of, 16 sq.; not physical, 130. 
Evils, natural, a benefit, 323. 

Evil designs, overruled for good, 295, 322; and to the furtherance of the Gospel, 305. 
Evil passions, the worst of bonds, 318. 

Eyes, to see the things unseen, Christ's gift, 313. 

Excess makes ugly, moderation beautiful, 177. 
Excommunication, 465. 
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Exorcism, practised by Jews for gain, 252. 


Faitu, an act of free-will, 181; able to grasp what reason cannot, 341; unreasoning, 347, 391; little 
compared with its reward, 349; men saved by it under the O.T., ib.; the mother of all blessing, 
350; scorned as easy, 363; not a new thing because foretold, 377; and typified, ib.; takes away 
boasting, 379; establishes the Law, 380, 389; its seeming opposition thereto a perplexity to 
the Jews, 380; a life of charity necessary after it, ib.; not to be ashamed of, 386; its power, ib.; 
lies in a belief of God's power, ib.; and of the promise, 389; its excellence above words, 391; 
Contemplated by the Fathers as fides formata, 407; that whereby men come to salvation, 470; 
comes by hearing, 479; gives relationship to saints, 494; a special sense of the term, 531. 

False-Christs and false prophets, why permitted, 280. 

Fasting, religious efficacy of, 176. 

Fate, belief in, 31. 

Fear, power for conversion of evil men, 252; a safeguard against Satan, 358. 

Feastings and spectacles, evil of, 35. 

Forgiveness of injuries, 92; how to be shown, 60; duty and necessity of, 394. 

Free-will, relation to grace, 245, 355; proof of, 365, 428; its power, 492. 

Friendship, worldly inducements to; not comparable with the Christian, 248 sq. 


Gainas, revolt of, 204, note. 

Gamaliel, 87, 125. 

Gentiles, progress of the Gospel among, 201; equally accepted with Jews, 364, 379, 490; have not 
the law, 364; how saved, 372; their call, 469; their salvation, how related to the Jews, 489. 

Gentleness, compared with passionate temper, 42; more powerful than vehemence, 44; distinguished 
from cowardice, 290. 

Glory, the true and the false, 181. 

Gluttony, penalties of, against nature, 105, 176. 

God, source of all good, 192; universal presence and universal providence of, 321; near to all, 235; 
cannot be imaged by human thought, 237; His benefits, 238 sq.; danger of abusing this gift, 
354; gratitude and trust in, 239 sq.; Divine perfections, 306, 362, 383; more ready to hear than 
we to pray, 227; is merciful, but is afflicting also, 154, 361, 400; His patience and forbearance, 
243; does not take instant vengeance, 199; His help, 294, 355; how said to "tempt," 144; 
delivers His people, 316 sq.; His word not to be trifled with, 302. 

Gospel, its success, 260, 343; its adaptation to all, 347. 

Grace, power of, 84; supernatural, 132, 230; went before the Apostles, 340; destroys earthly 
distinction, 341, 7; does not supersede will, 245, 412; to work miracles, given for holy deeds, 
355; time of grace, contrasted with earlier times, 363; needed before and much more after the 
Fall, 365; given to Jews, 372; better than a reward for works, 387; implies remission, so 
fulfilling the promise, 389; past, a guarantee for future, 396-398; superabundance of, 402; 
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ground of higher rules, 420; fruits of, ibid., 434: needful for the lightest good deeds, 446; and 
from first to last, 361; its universality, 474; how increased, 537. 


HEATHEN, religion of, 211, 352; objection from mean condition of first [... (unreadable in hardcopy)...] 
226; why not all amiable and virtuous heathen are converted, 150, 151; heathen gods demons, 
31,221. 

Hell, does not militate against God's goodness, 35; why threatened, 366, 420; made known by the 
Gospel, 348; proofs of its reality, and why men deny it, 526; specially for wicked Christians, 
538. 

Heresies, to be expected, 210; take their names from men, Marcion, Arius, etc., 212; why permitted, 
280 sq.; often prevail by the personal virtues of their authors, 286. 

Heretics, their aim always to draw disciples after them, 270; reason when they should believe, 349. 

Hope, a gift of the Spirit, 539; implies love and faith, 446. 

Hospitality, shown to poor and strangers is shown to Christ, 275 sq.; Abraham a pattern of, 276; a 
Christian duty, 277 (see Xenon.) 

House of mourning better than house of feasting, 261. 

Household, religious care for, 146 sq. 

Humility, the greater the gifts, the greater the, 192; the mother of good deeds, 499. 

Human Nature, capability of, 204. 

Hurt, the worst suffered, is from that we do, 306. 


IDoxs, worship of, 352, 353, 374. 
Ignorance, of the heathen, 359; no excuse for sin, 427, 428. 
Inaction, and activity in evil ways, alike baneful, 223. 
Injuries, patience under, 198. 
Injustice, an evil to doer, rather than to the sufferer, 307. 
Insults, how to be borne, 300. 
Intermediate State, nature of, 396. 

, juga, 74, 276. 
Isaac, sacrifice of, 339; why Abraham's true seed, 464. 


Jaco, lessons from his history, 295 sq. 

James, St., Bishop of Jerusalem, 20, 205. 

Jealousy, as a motive, 481. 

Jews, their precedence in receiving the Gospel, 348; their advantages and responsibility, 363, 374; 
bondage under the law, 363; in practice no better than Gentiles, 364; their pride, 369; judgment 
upon, 487; final salvation of, 490; offended by the doctrine of Christ's equality with the Father, 
2; necessity of forbearance in dealing with them, ib.; their dreadful punishment, 34 sq.; the 
famine (Claudius) a warning to them, 164; how they sent the Gospel to the Gentiles, 188; 
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enraged by the faith of the Gentiles, ib.; their unbelief foretold, 325; no cause to be proud of 
their sacrifices, 108; or of their Temple, 109. 

Job, his example of patience, 348, 363; his sufferings, 454. 

Joseph, the patriarch, a pattern of simplicity, 48; type of Christ, 100; lessons from his history, 295 
sq. 

Joseph, husband of the Virgin Mary, probably died before Christ's Resurrection, 20; does not look 
upon Christ as man merely, ib. 

Josephus, 32, 35. 

Joy in the Lord, and in the world, compared, 104. 

Judaizers, assert necessity of Law to salvation, disparage the power of God, 202; why they abstained 
from flesh, 521; their weakness, ib.; gained nothing from the law, 524. 

Judas, election of an Apostle in place of, 18; his history a topic of cavilling, ib.; his end a prophecy 
of the punishment of the Jews, 21; Satan entered into him, but he was himself the cause, 322. 

Judgment, the final, 351, 366, 367; the power of the anticipation of, 525; its reality attested by 
heathen and devils, 528. 

Judgments, temporal, use of, 351; fires had on the final, 358, 526; furnish analogies to it, 527. 

Justification, (vid. Faith, Righteousness). 


KinGs, worshipped by heathen, 348; why called ministers, 512. 


LANDLorDS, their responsibilities, 116 sq.; especially to build and endow Churches, 118, 120. 

Laws, a blessing, 36; their object, 423; an aid to God's law, 512. 

Law of Moses, declared to be a burden, 207; abrogated even for the Jews, 209. 

Lessons in Church, 127; profane inattention to, ib.; complaint of sameness reproved, 128. 

Levity in Church, 160, 161. 

Life, a voyage: our ship the Church, 318; an evil life a bane to the best creed; and wrong life leads 
to wrong doctrines, 286. 

Love, heavenly, compared with earthly, 312; love of God overcomes all other feelings, 400; love 
a natural tie in all creatures, 358; want of it, the cause of sin, ib.; should be ungrudging, 366; 
and passionate, 367; duties and effects of, 503; ever paying, ever due, 514; love to man 
sanctified by its union with love to God, ib.; see Charity. 

Luke, St., wrote the Acts, 2; commended by St. Paul, ib., 3; was partaker of the Spirit, 3; why he 
does not relate St. Paul's history after the first imprisonment at Rome, 326. 

Lusts, blind and enfeeble the soul, 180; unnatural, 355, sq.; source and consequences of, 520. 

Luxury ruins body and mind, 222; defeats its own object, enjoyment, 223; the true, 177, 314. 


Maaic: true miracles contrasted with, 116; magical practices, 238. 


Manicheans, deny Resurrection and Creation, 15; assail the law, 419, 421; condemned by the 
Church, 430; reject the O.T. and parts of the N.T. [... (unreadable in hardcopy)...] make matter 
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the essence of evil, ib., 410, 423, 429, 433; and coeternal with God, 16; their impious absurdities 
exposed, ib.; therefore denied incarnation, ib.; see Evil. 

Marcionites, attitude toward the Old Testament, 35. 

Marriage, a rich wife not to be sought, but a godly, 140; a rich wife not to be desired, 296; no bar 
to holiness, 550; no excuse for worldliness, 384; second marriage, excuses of rich widows 
for, ib. 

Martyrs, 285, 434. 

Matthew, his genealogy of Christ, 421; his call, 466. 

Ministers, in the Primitive Church, 90. 

Miracles, not always desirable, 229; argument from Scriptures more powerful, ib.; success of the 
Apostles, itself a miracle, 230; uses of, 136; not to compel belief, but teach, 125; not all wrought 
with same ease, 138; the true, in contrast with magic, 116; not the cause of the Apostles’ 
holiness, 83; nor of the noble devotion of the converts, 73; too much ascribed to them, ib.; 
holy words and deeds are more potent, 84, 85; to suffer for Christ, better than miracles, 196; 
to cast out sin, greater than to expel a demon, 254; in excess, overpower, not convince, 169, 
170; of St. Paul, 544, 562. 

Moderation, essential to enjoyment, 105; and to beauty, 177. 

Monastic life, 49, 85. 

Money, love of, at the root of all idolatry, 258. 

Morality of heathen, 93. 

Moses, a type of Christ, 101, 107; a servant of the Lord, 338, 9; his love, 538. 


NATURE, its gifts, 348. 
Nazareth, a mean place, 297. 
Night, not for sleep only, but for devout meditation and prayer, 227. 


OATHS, see Swearing. 

Offence, our care must be to give no just, 281; if taken unjustly, when are we to forbear or to persist? 
281, 282. 

Old Testament: grace was given by means of sensible signs, 26. 

Olympic games, illustrate Christian life, 510. 

Oppression really hurts the doer; to the sufferer it is a benefit, 306. 

Ordinations, fasting before, 197. 

Original sin, transmissions of, 464. 


Passions, the, each has its age; all to be attacked in turn, 87; _, perturbationes, 98. 


Pastor, the faithful, inconsolable for the loss of souls, 271, 272. 
Patience under revilings, 92; under wrongs, 256. 
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Paul, St., The Acts relate most to him, 2; by birth a Pharisee, 292; how a Roman citizen, 288 and 
note; the three days between his conversion and baptism, 7; his honest, consistent zeal as a 
persecutor, 123; his conversion compared with the Eunuch's, 126; circumstances of his 
conversion, the accounts reconciled, 123; the manifold witnesses to, 284; why his conversion 
was delayed, 124; a mighty evidence of the Resurrection, 124; the persecutor Saul did not 
lightly become Paul the Apostle, 283; no worldly motive for the change, 284; his fitness to 
be an apostle, 131; an unexceptionable witness, 287, 311; his movements, after his conversion, 
134 sq.; preaches "not where Christ was named," 180; his first recorded discourse, 182; 
compared with St. Stephen's, 184; labored with his own hands for his support, 274; his care 
that the ministry be not blamed, 265; his forbear and love for Christ, ib.; his readiness to suffer 
and to die for Christ, 267; kept back nothing profitable, 267; a pattern of gentleness with 
magnanimity, 300; his charity, 41; was willing even to perish for the salvation of others, 125; 
much forgiven, he loved much, 132; a pattern of Christian love and zeal, 133; contention with 
Barnabas, an "economy," 214; why he circumcised Timothy, ib.; practised "economy" in the 
"purifying" at Jerusalem, 280; his magnanimity, 216; his prison-vigil, and St. Peter's, 224; 
among the Philosophers at Athens, 233; overthrows heathen philosophy, 235; unbelief grieved 
him more than persecution, 242; his night discourse at Troas, 265; why he reproves the 
high-priest, 288; wist not that Ananias was the high-priest, 289; the Jews' malignity against 
him, 303; because he believed God, therefore he would not tempt Providence, ib.; as the Pilot 
of the ship, i.e. of the Church, still with us, 318; did not prophecy nor work miracles for display, 
319; affected as man by the sight of the brethren, 320; twice prisoner at Rome--his history 
after the first imprisonment, why not related in the Acts, 326; refutes his enemies by the Law 
and the Prophets, 326; his desire to see Rome, 327; said to have converted Nero's concubine, 
281; came to Rome again a prisoner, 327; eulogy of, ib.; his purity and depth, ib.; to understand 
him and his writings, a pure life is necessary, ib.; puts his own name to his Epistles, 6; his 
preaching contrasted with that of the Prophets, 338; his mode of leading men from lower to 
higher things, 340; extent of his travels, 341, 347; always begins with grace and peace, 342; 
and ends with the same, 561; glories in the Cross, 348; does not vilify the Law, 364; his mode 
of transition, 385; his hortatory digressions, 405; especially in this Epistle, 408; his use of 
doxologies, 462, 494; His marvellous love to Christ, 459; his judgment in dealing with the 
Jews, 365, 368, 370; desires to excuse them, 472, 493; his conformity to the Law no 
compromise with Judaism, 459; takes the attitude of a suppliant, 496; difference in his treatment 
of doctrinal and practical questions, 524; his fellow-prisoners, 555; tact and discrimination in 
his encomia, ib.; lodged with the worthy only, 561; his glory in life, in the grave, and in the 
Resurrection, 562. 

Peasantry, neglect of by Christian proprietors, 118; hence heathenism lingered long in the country 
places (pagans), ib. 

Pelagian controversy, 365, 427. 

Pentecost, the type, 25. 
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Persians, Eastern nations generally, 95. 

Persecution, 159; the Church's gain, 171; sufferings of women during the, 159. 

Peter, St., how changed after the Resurrection, 33; foremost on every emergency, 136; why he 
takes the lead, 18; acts in nothing imperiously, ib.; the true Philosopher, 30; his first and second 
Sermon compared, 52; not ignorant of God's purpose for the Gentiles, nor averse to it: the 
vision (Cornelius) not for his instruction but for the Jewish brethren who were less enlightened, 
143 sq. and notes; his night in the prison, and St. Paul's, 172, 224; at Antioch, practised 
"economy," 280; what he gave to Christ, 384; preaching at Rome, 344; his title among the 
Fathers, 547; his eminence, 557. 

Pharisees, their zeal for the resurrection, 311. 

Philosophy, put to shame by the Gospel, 29; cannot convert men, 347; relation to idolatry, 353; 
Christian meaning of, 386, 393, 404, 406. 

Piety, decay of in Chrysostom's time, 160. 

Plato, compared with Apostles, 29, 235, his absurd and mischievous doctrines, 30; unable to persuade 
men to virtue, himself inconsistent, 226; contrasted with St. Paul, 437, 353; quoted or referred 
to, 357, 359, 397, 400, 420, 450. 

, defined and illustrated, 307. 
, well named for , 48. 

Poor, and strangers, in them Christ comes to us, 275. 

Poverty and riches, 307, voluntary, 274. 

Praise of man, love of, a senseless passion, 181; refused by the saints, 191. 

Prayer, prevailing, 72; perseverance in, 20; efficacy of, 231; set times for, 149; gift of, 447; how 
answered, 448; to be accompanied by works, 561. 

Preaching, studied eloquence in, a snare, and applause during mischievous, 193. 

Predestination, does not lessen responsibility, 38. 

Priesthood, of all Christians, 497. 

Prodigality, not generosity, 291; the prodigal a slave to his own lusts, ib. 

Prophecy, more potent than miracles, 33; its fulfilment, 469; its obscurity, 480. 

Prophets, the: witnesses to Christ's death and resurrection, 311; their condemnation of the Jews, 
375; their sufferings, 448; foretell the call of the Gentiles, 469, 474; the saving of a remnant, 
470. 

Proverbs, "evil do, evil fare," 84; "sweet is war to the inexperienced," 23. 

Providence, some denied that it extended to things below the moon, 321. 

Public worship, shocking levity of the young in, 160; then elders to blame, ib. 

Punishment, present impunity more to be dreaded, 79; brought on man by himself, 362; proportioned 
to advantages, 422; a less evil than sin, 400; eternal, proved by temporal, 525, 557. 


REASONING, relation to faith, 349, 352; to duty, 510. 
Reconciliation, the first advances toward, 301. 
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Reproof, must not be in anger, 99. 

Resurrection of the body, 311; of Christ, 395; universal, 436. 

Reviling, abusive language disgraces only the utterer, 199, 244; some glory in, 200; patience under, 
92, 98. 

Riches and poverty, 306, 307; danger of, 358, 393. 

Righteousness, declaration of God's, 378; identical with blessedness, 387; the root of life, 402, 405; 
a greater gift than pardon, 403; conditions of, 474. 

Rome, pride of, 339, 341, 343; true glory of, consists in the possession of the relics of Peter and 
Paul, 562. 

Ruler, the true, he that rules himself first, 313; physicians of souls, ib. 

Rule, offices of, not to be coveted, 313. 

Rural clergy, description of, 118. 


SACRILEGE, a dreadful crime, 77. 

Sacrifice, instituted in consequence of the provocation in Horeb, 108; expiatory, 377; of the eucharist, 
394, 506; of self, 496; of the Gentiles, 543; blessedness of making, 407. 

Sailors, their recklessness, 317. 

Saints, their life interwoven of prosperous and adverse, 315, 448; their presence a safeguard and 
benefit, 318; the benediction of, a great good, 319; local memorials of, 552. 

Satan, his service harder than God's, 42; his wages, 43; wars against the soul, 198; his tempting 
does not excuse the tempted, 77; bodily diseases, his work, 150; his designs overruled for 
good, 322; even in the case of Adam, and there especially, ib.; he serves to rouse us and keep 
us on the alert, 323. 

Scriptures, sufficient to produce faith, 126: to slight them is to insult God, 127; The Lessons in 
Church, ib.; inexhaustible riches of, 127; a storehouse of spiritual medicines, 187; use of, as 
a charm against devils, 540; ignorance of, a great evil, 217, 335. 

Self-praise, how consistent with humility, 266. 

Senses, testimony of, 13. 

Servants, Christian care for, 277. 

"Signa," u , 279. 

Signs, useless without the reality, 388. 

Simplicity, is wisdom, 48. 

Sin, called to remembrance, 80; engenders a habit of, 255; remission of by Christ, 185; punishes 
itself, 361; a worse evil than punishment, 400; how Adam's affected all, 402; caused death of 
Christ, 410; wrought the death of the body, 411; after baptism, 412; ascertained by the law, 
422; how checked, 425. 

Slaves, set at liberty in the Primitive Church, 73. 

Slavery, recognized as lawful, 511. 

Socrates, a story of, 93; vainglorious and insincere, 226; his last words, 353. 
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Soul, neglect of, 217; its beauty, 218. 

Spirit, the Holy, the Acts may be called a History of, 7; his operation in the Gospels, and in the 
Acts, ib.; not an impersonal energy or operation, ib.; descended on the hundred and twenty, 
25, equal with the Father and the Son, 26, 144, 175; He is not a created Angel, 326; gift of, 
436; our need of His aid, 446; His intercession, 447. 

Stationes, Wednesday and Friday Fast, 149, note 1. 

Suffering for Christ, blessedness of, 84. 

Swearing, exhortation against, 53, 60, 68, 74, 79, 86; prevalence of, 434; Chrys. threatens to 
excommunicate offenders for, 53, sq.; oaths the food of wrath, 60; origin of oaths in corruption 
of manners, 61; honesty needs no oaths, 63; to impose an oath, as evil as to take it, 61; 
oathtaking at the Altar prohibited, 62; by touching the Sacred Volume on the Holy Table, 62; 
those who swear most are least believed, 63; Christ forbids all oaths, ib.; swearing a mere 
habit, 69; how to call upon God aright, ib.; why the ancients were allowed to take oaths, 70; 
not a thing indifferent, 75; God's judgment against false-swearers, 79; oaths, Satan's snare, 
86. 

Symeon, not taken by Chrys. to be Simon Peter, 206. 


TEACHING, the best is by deeds, 192. 

Temper, diversities of, are gifts for the Church's service, 213. 

Temptation, see Satan, Adam. When we are tempted, the fault is our own, 322, sq.; not to be sought, 
171. 

Testament, Old and New, confirm each other, 183. 

Theatres, mischief of, 68, 262, 270; promote irreverent behavior in Church, 161. 

Theodorus, 238, 252. 

Thekla, Acts of Paul and, 167. 

Timothy, circumcision of, 506; relics of, 553. 

Tree of Knowledge, a type of the cross, 402. 

Tribulations benefit the soul, 221, 321; sent to rouse the faithful, 260. 

Types, a mode of prophecy, 339. 


UNCIRCUMCISION, received the Gospel before the circumcision, 388. See Gentiles. 
Unction, with the Spirit, not with oil, 338. 
Union is strength, especially in prayer, 231; how to secure, 232. 


VANITY, its pernicious fruits, 475; in spiritual matters, 476; its cure, 477. 
Vices, how they counterfeit virtues, 290. 

Vigils, celebration of, 24, 186. 

Virginity, not to be matter of pride, 192. 

Virtue, pleasures of, 424. 
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WATCHFULNESS, need of, 7. 

Wealth, contempt of, in the Primitive Church, 73; Christian use of, 45. 

Widows, rich, excuses of, for second marriage, 296. 

Will, power of, 181, 218. See Free-will. 

Witnesses (Martyrs), all Christians are called to be, 285; by a holy life, 286. 

Women, extravagance of, 166, 176; sufferings of the faithful, in persecution, 159. 

Word, the, precious in affliction, 262. 

Worship, true spirit of, 344; development of, 447. 

Wrath, accursed, 110; fit of a maniac, ib.; a man in a passion a hideous spectacle, 199; passionate 
men like demoniacs, 255. 

Writers, the Sacred, address themselves to matters of immediate importance, 2. 


XENON, , the Church's hospital for poor strangers, 277. 


YOUNG, irreverent behavior of in Church, 161. 


ZEAL, Christian, 134. 
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5:19-21 5:20 5:21-23 5:21-25 5:24 5:25-26 5:27 5:27-28 5:28 5:28 5:28 5:28 5:28 
5:28 5:28 5:29 5:29 5:29 5:30-31 5:30-31 5:31 5:32 5:32 5:33 5:33 5:33 5:34 
5:35 5:35 5:36 5:36 5:37-39 5:38 5:38-39 5:39 5:40 5:40 5:40 5:40 5:40-41 5:41 
5:41 5:41 5:41 5:41 5:41-42 5:42 6:1 6:1 6:1 6:1-2 6:1-6 6:1-6 6:1-6 6:1-7 6:1-7 
6:2 6:2 6:2 6:3 6:3 6:3-5 6:4 6:4 6:4 6:5 6:5-6 6:5-7 6:7 6:7 6:7 6:7 6:7 6:8 
6:8 6:9 6:9 6:9-12 6:10 6:11 6:11 6:12 6:12-13 6:13 6:14 6:14 6:15 6:15 6:15 
6:15 7 7:1 7:1 7:2 7:3 7:4 7:4-5 7:5 7:5 7:5 7:6-7 7:6-7 7:6-7 7:8 7:8 7:9 7:9 
7:10 7:10 7:11-13 7:11-16 7:13-18 7:17-18 7:19 7:20 7:20 7:21 7:22 7:22 7:22 
7:23, 7:23-25 7:24 7:26 7:26-28 7:29 7:29 7:30 7:30 7:31 7:32-33 7:34 7:35 7:35-50 
7:36-37 7:37 7:38 7:38 7:38 7:39 7:39 7:39 7:39-40 7:40 7:40 7:41 7:42 7:43 
7:43 7:43 7:43 7:44 7:44 7:45 7:45-46 7:46 7:47 7:47-50 7:48-49 7:50 7:51 7:51 
7:51-53 7:52 7:53 7:53 7:54 7:54 7:54 7:55 7:55-58 7:56-57 7:58 7:59 7:59 7:60 
7:60 8 8:1 8:1 8:2 8:2 8:2 8:3 8:4 8:4 8:4-6 8:4-9 8:4-10 8:7 8:7 8:10 8:10 
8:10-15 8:11 8:11-19 8:12 8:13 8:13 8:13-14 8:14 8:14 8:15 8:15-17 8:16 8:16-17 
8:17 8:18 8:18-19 8:18-19 8:19 8:19 8:19 8:20 8:20 8:20 8:20 8:21 8:21 8:22 
8:22-23  8:22-24 8:23 8:24 8:25 8:25 8:26 8:26-27 8:26-40 8:27 8:27 8:27-28 8:28 
8:28 8:29 8:29-31 8:30 8:31 8:31 8:32 8:32 8:32-33 8:32-35 8:33 8:35 8:35 8:36 
8:36 8:37 8:37 8:38 8:38-39 8:39 8:39 8:40 8:40 8:40 9 9 9 9 9:1-2 9:2 9:3 
9:3 9:3-4 9:4 9:5 9:5 9:5-6 9:6 9:7 9:7 9:7-8 9:8 9:9 9:10 9:11-12 9:12 9:12 
9:12 9:13 9:13 9:14 9:15 9:15 9:15 9:15 9:15-16 9:16 9:17 9:17 9:18 9:18 9:19 
9:19 9:20 9:20 9:20 9:20-21 9:21 9:21-22 9:22 9:22 9:23 9:23 9:24 9:25 9:25 
9:26 9:26 9:26-27 9:27 9:27 9:27 9:28 9:28 9:28 9:28-29 9:29 9:30 9:30 9:30 
9:31 9:32 9:32-34 9:33-34 9:35 9:35-36 9:36-38 9:39 9:40 9:40 9:41 9:42 9:42-43 
9:43 10 10:1 10:1-2 10:1-2 10:1-4 10:2 10:2 10:2 10:3 10:3 10:3 10:4 10:4 10:5 
10:5 10:6 10:6 10:7-8 10:9 10:9 10:10 10:10 10:11-12 10:11-16 10:13 10:14 10:17-18 
10:18 10:19-20 10:19-20 10:20 10:21 10:21-22 10:22 10:22 10:22 10:22 10:23-24 
10:23-24 10:24 10:24-25 10:25 10:26 10:26 10:27 10:27-28 10:28 10:28 10:29 
10:30-31 10:31-33 10:32 10:33 10:34 10:34-35 10:34-35 10:35 10:35 10:36 10:36 
10:37 10:37 10:37 10:38 10:38 10:38 10:38 10:39 10:39 10:40-41 10:41 10:41 
10:41 10:42 10:42 10:43 10:43 10:44 10:45 10:46 10:46 10:47 10:47 10:48 10:48 
11) 14:1-2 11:1-3) 11:2 11:3 11:3) 11:3) 11:4 11:4-5 11:6-7 11:8 11:8 11:8 11:9-10 
Li:11) 11:13-14 11:14 11:14 11:15) 11:16 11:17 11:18 11:19 11:19 11:19 11:19 
11:19-20 11:20 11:20 11:20 11:20 11:21 11:22 11:23 11:23-24 11:23-24 11:24 11:24 


902 


NPNF (V1-11) Philip Schaff 


11:25) 11:25) 11:26 11:26 11:27 11:28 11:28 11:29 11:30 11:30 11:30 12:1 12:1-2 
[232° N23) 1253 12:4. 124° 125) 1235. 12:5" 12:6: 12:6" 1256-7. 1257 1258: 1258 129 
12:9 12:10 12:10 12:10-11 12:11 12:11 12:12 12:12 12:12 12:13 12:13-14 12:13-15 
12:14 12:15) 12:16-17 12:16-17 12:17 12:17 12:18 12:18 12:18-19 12:19 12:19 
12:20-21 12:20-23 12:20-23 12:22 12:22-23 12:24 12:24 12:25 13 13 13:1 13:1 
13:2 13:2 13:2 13:2-3 13:3 13:4 13:4-5 13:5 13:6-8 13:7 13:8 13:9 13:10 13:10 
13:10 13:11 13:11 13:11 13:12 13:12 13:13) 13:13) 13:13-14 13:14-15) 13:15) 13:15 
13:15) 13:16-17 13:16-21 13:17-41 13:18 13:19 13:20 13:21 13:21 13:22 13:22-23 
13:23 13:23-25 13:24-34 13:24-36 13:24-41 13:26 13:26 13:26 13:26-28 13:26-32 
13:27 13:27 13:27 13:28 13:29 13:29-31 13:29-31 13:29-37 13:29-37 13:31 13:32-39 
13:33 13:37 13:38 13:38-39 13:39 13:40-41 13:40-41 13:41 13:42 13:42 13:43 13:43 
13:44 13:44 13:45 13:45 13:45 13:46 13:46 13:46 13:46 13:46 13:46 13:47 13:47 
13:48 13:48 13:49 13:49 13:50 13:50 13:51 13:51-52 13:52 14:1 14:1 14:2 14:2 
14:2 14:3 14:3 14:4 14:4-5 14:5-7 14:6 14:6 14:6 14:8-9 14:8-10 14:10 14:10 
14:11 14:11-12 14:11-13 14:12 14:13 14:14 14:14 14:14 14:14-15 14:14-15) 14:15 
14:16 14:16-17 14:16-17 14:17 14:17 14:17 14:18 14:19 14:19 14:19 14:19 14:19 
14:20 14:20 14:21 14:21 14:21-22 14:22 14:23 14:23 14:23 14:24-25 14:26 14:26 
14:27 14:27-28 14:28 15 15 15 15:1 15:1 15:1 15:1 15:1-12 15:2 15:2 15:2 15:3 
15:3. 15:3-5 15:4 15:4 15:4 15:4 15:4 15:5 15:5) 15:5) 15:5-7 15:6 15:7 15:8 15:8 
15:9" 15:9 T5210) 5210 (5st PSN T5122 (5212-15213. 153 ose last4. 15:15 
Iss ISA6- 1516 ASNT M7 Wl7- lake Tatts S19 V5219-2 1) 1520 a2 
15:21 15:21 15:21 15:22 15:22-23 15:23 15:24 15:25 15:25-26 15:26-28 15:27 15:28 
15:29 15:30 15:30 15:30-31 15:31 15:32-33 15:33 15:35 15:35 15:36 15:36 15:36-39 
15:37-40 15:38 15:39 15:39 15:39-41 15:41 16 16:1 16:1 16:1 16:1 16:1-3 16:3 
16:3 16:3 16:4 16:4-5 16:5 16:6 16:6 16:6 16:6-7 16:7 16:7 16:8 16:9 16:9 16:9 
16:10 16:10 16:10 16:10 16:10 16:11 16:11-12 16:13 16:13 16:13 16:13-14 16:14 
16:14 16:15 16:15 16:16 16:16 16:16 16:16-17 16:17 16:17 16:18-19 16:18-20 16:20 
16:21 16:21 16:22 16:22 16:23 16:23 16:24 16:24 16:24 16:24 16:25 16:25 16:25-26 
16:26 16:27 16:27 16:28 16:28-30 16:29 16:29-30 16:31 16:31 16:32-33 16:33 16:34 
16:34-35 16:35 16:36 16:36-40 16:37 16:37 16:38 16:39 17:1-3 17:2 17:2 17:3 17:3 
17:4 17:4 17:4 17:4-5, 17:5) 17:5) 17:5) 17:5-7- 17:6 17:6 17:7 17:8 17:8-9 17:9 
17:10 17:10-11 17:11) 17:12 17:12-14 17:13 17:14 175 17:15) 17:16 17:16-17 17:17 
17:18 17:18 17:18 17:18 17:18-20 17:19 17:19 17:20 17:20-21 17:21-22 17:22 17:23 
17:23) 17:23 17:23) 17:23-31 17:24 17:24 17:25 17:25-26 17:26 17:27 17:27 17:27-28 
17:28 17:28 17:29 17:29 17:30 17:30 17:30 17:30-31 17:30-31 17:31 17:31 17:31 
17:32 17:32 17:32-34 17:33 17:34 17:34 18:1 18:1-3) 18:1-3 18:2 18:2 18:3 18:3 
18:4 18:4-5 18:6 18:6 18:7 18:8 18:8-10 18:9-10 18:11 18:11-12 18:12-13 18:13 
18:13-16 18:14-15 18:16 18:17 18:17 18:17 18:18 18:18 18:18 18:18 18:18 18:19 
18:19-21 18:20-21 18:22-23 18:22-23 18:22-23 18:24 18:24 18:25-26 18:26 18:26 


903 


NPNF (V1-11) Philip Schaff 


18:26 18:27 18:27 18:27-28 18:28 18:28 19:1 19:1 19:1-7 19:2 19:2-4 19:4 19:5-6 
19:5-7 19:5-7 19:6 19:6 19:8 19:8-9 19:9 19:9 19:9 19:9 19:10 19:10 19:10 19:10 
19:11-12 19:11-19 19:12 19:12 19:12 19:13 19:13 19:14 19:14-16 19:15 19:17 
19:17-18 19:17-20 19:19-20 19:21 19:21 19:22 19:23 19:23 19:23 19:24 19:24-27 
19:25 19:26 19:26-28 19:27 19:28 19:28 19:28-29 19:29 19:29 19:29 19:29 19:30 
19:30 19:30 19:31 19:31 19:31 19:32 19:33 19:33 19:34 19:34 19:35 19:35 19:36 
19:36 19:36-37 19:36-37 19:37 19:37 19:37 19:38-40 19:40 19:41 20:1 20:1 20:2 
20:2-3 20:4 20:4-5 20:6 20:6 20:6 20:6 20:7 20:7-12 20:8-12 20:9 20:12 20:13 
20:13 20:13 20:13-17 20:14 20:14-16 20:15 20:15-16 20:16 20:16 20:17-21 20:19 
20:20 20:22 20:22 20:22 20:22 20:22-23 20:22-24 20:23 20:24 20:25 20:25-27 20:26 
20:26 20:26-27 20:27 20:27 20:27 20:28 20:28 20:29 20:29 20:29 20:29 20:30 
20:30 20:31 20:31 20:31 20:32 20:33 20:33-34 20:34-35 20:35 20:36 20:37 20:37-38 
21:1 21:1 21:1) 21:1-3) 21:1-10 21:2 21:3 21:4 21:4 21:5 21:5-8 21:6-8 21:8 21:9 
21:9 21:9 21:10-11 21:11 21:12 21:12-14 21:13 21:13 21:13-14 21:13-14 21:15 
21:16 21:16 21:16 21:17 21:18 21:18-19 21:20 21:20 21:21 21:21 21:22-23 21:23-24 
21:23-24 21:24 21:25 21:25 21:26 21:26 21:26 21:26 21:26 21:27 21:27 21:27-28 
21:28 21:29-30 21:30-35 21:31-34 21:34-36 21:36 21:37 21:37-38 21:38 21:38 
21:39-40 22 22 22 22 22:1 22:2 22:3 22:3 22:3-5 22:4-5 22:6 22:6-8 22:9 22:9 
22:9 22:9 22:10-13 22:12 22:14 22:15 22:16 22:17 22:17 22:17-18 22:17-20 22:17-21 
22:18 22:18 22:19 22:21-22 22:21-24 22:22 22:23 22:23-24 22:24-30 22:25 22:26-29 
22:30 23:1 23:1-2 23:3 23:3-5 23:4-5 23:6 23:6-8 23:9 23:10 23:11 23:11 23:11 
23:11-13 23:14 23:14-22 23:15 23:16 23:17 23:23-30 23:31-33 23:31-33 23:34-35 
23:35 24 24:1 24:2-3 24:2-4 24:4 24:4 24:4-5 24:5 24:5 24:5 24:5 24:5 24:5-6 
24:6 24:6 24:6 24:6-8 24:7 24:7-9 24:8 24:9 24:10 24:10 24:10 24:11 24:11-12 
24:12 24:14 24:14 24:14-15 24:15 24:16 24:16-18 24:17 24:17 24:17-18 24:18 24:18 
24:19-21 24:19-21 24:20 24:21 24:22 24:22 24:22-23 24:23 24:24 24:24-27 24:25 
24:25 24:26 24:27 24:27 25 25:1-2 25:1-3 25:4 25:4 25:4-6 25:5 25:6 25:7-9 25:9 
25:9-10 25:10 25:10-11 25:12 25:12-13 25:14 25:14-22 25:18 25:19 25:20 25:23 
25:23 25:23 25:24 25:24 25:24-27 25:26-27 26 26 26:1 26:1-3 26:2-3 26:4 26:4-5 
26:6-7 26:6-8 26:8 26:9 26:9-18 26:12 26:15-16 26:16-18 26:18 26:19-20 26:19-20 
26:21-22 26:22 26:23 26:23 26:24 26:24 26:25 26:25-26 26:26 26:27 26:27-29 
26:27-29 26:28 26:28-29 26:29 26:29 26:30-32 27:1 27:1 27:1-3 27:4 27:5-6 27:7-9 
27:10 27:10-15 27:11 27:12 27:13-20 27:16-21 27:17 27:21 27:22-26 27:23 27:24 
27:27-32 27:33 27:34 27:34-36 27:36 27:37 27:37-41 27:38 27:39-40 27:42 27:42 
27:43-44 28:1 28:1-3 28:2 28:4 28:4 28:5 28:5 28:5-6 28:6 28:7 28:7-8 28:9-10 
28:10 28:11 28:11-15 28:13-14 28:15 28:15 28:16 28:16 28:17 28:17 28:17-20 28:18 
28:19 28:20 28:20 28:21 28:21 28:21-22 28:22 28:22 28:23-24 28:23-25 28:25-27 
28:26 28:28 28:28-31 28:30-31 28:31 
Romans 


904 


NPNF (V1-11) Philip Schaff 


1:1-2 1:2 1:2 1:3 1:4 1:4 1:4 1:5 1:6 1:7 1:8 1:8 1:8 1:8 1:9 1:9 1:10 1:10-11 
V1) U:22 U0. 2:22) 2224-12 1:11-12 1:12 1:12 1:13 1:13 1:13 1:13 1:13-14 1:14 
1:14 1:14 1:14-15 1:15 1:16 1:16 1:16 1:16 1:17 1:17 1:17 1:17 1:18 1:18-32 
1:18-32 1:18-32 1:18-32 1:19 1:19 1:19-23 1:20 1:20 1:20 1:21 1:21 1:21 1:21-23 
1:22 1:22 1:23 1:24 1:24 1:25 1:25-32 1:26 1:26-27 1:28 1:28 1:29 1:30 1:31 
1:32 1:32 1:32 2 2 2:1 2:1-3:20 2:2 2:3 2:4 2:5 2:6-7 2:7 2:8 2:9 2:10 2:11 
2:11 2:11 2:12 2:12 2:12 2:12 2:12 2:12 2:12-17 2:13 2:14 2:14 2:14 2:14-15 
2:15 2:15 2:15 2:16 2:16 2:16 2:17 2:17-18 2:17-29 2:18 2:19 2:20 2:21 2:21 
2:21 2:22 2:23. 224 224 2:25. 2:26 2:27 2:27 2:29. 3 3:1 -3:1-3:1  3:1-2° 3:1-8 
3:1-8 3:2 3:2 3:3 3:3 3:3 3:4 3:4 3:4 3:4 3:5 3:6 3:7 3:8 3:8 3:9 3:9 3:9 3:9-18 
S212) 3:19 32200 3221 3221 3:21 321-31 (3:22 3223 3:23 .324- 3:24-25. 326 3:27 
3:27 3:28 3:29 3:29-30 3:30 3:31 4 4 4:1-2 4:2 4:3 4:3 4:4 4:5 4:5 4:5 4:6 4:7 
4:8 4:9 4:9 4:11 4:12 4:13-14 4:14 4:14 4:14-17 4:15 4:15 4:15 4:15 4:15 4:16 
4:17 4:18 4:18-21 4:19 4:20 4:21 4:23 4:25 5:1 5:1-11 5:2 5:2 5:2 5:3 5:3 5:3 
5:4 5:4 5:4 5:4-5 5:6-8 5:8 5:9-10 5:11 5:11 5:12 5:12-21 5:13 5:13 5:13 5:14 
5:15 5:15 5:15-17 5:15-17 5:16 5:16 5:17 5:17 5:18 5:19 5:20 5:20 5:20 5:21 6 
6:1 6:1-2 6:2 6:2 6:3-4 6:4 6:4 6:4-5 6:5 6:6 6:6 6:6 6:6 6:7 6:8 6:9 6:10 6:11 
6:12 6:13 6:14 6:14 6:15 6:15-23 6:16 6:17 6:17-18 6:18 6:18 6:19 6:20 6:21 
6:21 6:21-22 6:22 6:23 6:23 7 7:1 7:1 7:1 7:1 7:1 7:1 7:1 7:1-6 7:2 7:2-3 7:4 
7:5 7:5 7:6 7:7 7:7 7:7) 7:7-13 7:8 7:8 7:9 7:11 7:12 7:13 7:14 7:14-25 7:14-25 
7:14-25 7:15 7:16 7:17-18 7:19-20 7:21 7:22 7:23 7:24 7:25 7:25 8 8 8 8:1 
8:1-24 8:2 8:3 8:3 8:4 8:4 8:5 8:6 8:7 8:8 8:9 8:10 8:10 8:11 8:12-13 8:14 8:15 
8:16 8:17 8:17 8:18 8:19 8:19-20 8:21 8:21 8:22 8:23 8:23 8:23 8:24 8:25 8:26 
8:26 8:26-27 8:27 8:27 8:28 8:28 8:28 8:28-30 8:29 8:29 8:30 8:31 8:31 8:31 
8:32 8:32 8:33 8:33-34 8:34 8:34 8:35 8:36 8:36 8:36 8:37 8:38-39 8:38-39 9 9 
99 9 91 9:2 9:2-3 9:3 9:3 9:3 9:3 9:3 9:3 9:4 9:4 9:4-5 9:5 9:6 9:6 9:6-13 
9:7 9:8 9:8 9:9 9:10 9:10 9:11 9:11-13 9:14 9:15 9:15 9:16-17 9:18-19 9:19 9:20 
9:20-21 9:22-24 9:23 9:25 9:26 9:27 9:27 9:28 9:29 9:29 9:30-31 9:30-31 9:30-33 
9:31 9:32 9:33 10 10 10 10:1 10:1 10:1 10:1-2 10:2 10:2 10:3 10:3 10:3 10:3-4 
10:4 10:5 10:5 10:5-10 10:6-8 10:6-10 10:9 10:9 10:9-10 10:10 10:10 10:11-13 
10:11-13 10:13 10:14-15 10:14-15 10:14-15 10:15 10:16-17 10:16-17 10:16-21 10:16-21 
10:18 10:18 10:18 10:19 10:19 10:20 10:21 11 11 11 11 I1:1 11:1-10 11:2 11:2 
11:2 11:2-5 11:6 11:6 11:6 11:7 11:8 11:9 11:10 Ud:11) L1:11) 11:11) 11:11-12 
11:11-12 11:11-24 11:12 11:13 11:13 11:13-14 11:13-16 11:14 11:15 11:15 11:16 
11:16 11:16 11:16-24 11:17 11:17-24 11:18 11:19 11:19 11:20 11:20 11:20 11:21 
14:21 14:21) 14:21) 11:22 11:22 11:23 11:23 11:24 11:24 11:25 11:25-36 11:26 
11:27 11:28 11:29 11:29 11:30-32 11:33 11:34-35 12 12:1 12:2 12:3 12:3 12:4-5 
12:6 12:6 12:6 12:7 12:7 12:8 12:9 12:9 12:10 12:10 12:10 12:11 12:11 12:12 
12:13 12:14 12:15 12:15 12:15 12:16 12:16 12:17 12:18 12:18 12:18 12:19 12:20 


905 


NPNF (V1-11) Philip Schaff 


12:20 12:20-21 13:1 13:3 13:3 13:4 13:4 13:5 13:7-8 13:10 13:11 13:12 13:12 
13:12 13:14 13:14 13:14 14 14:1-2 14:1-2 14:2 14:2 14:3 14:3 14:4 14:4 14:5 
14:6 14:7-8 14:9 14:9 14:10 14:10 14:10 14:10 14:11-12 14:13 14:14 14:14 14:15 
14:16-17 14:17 14:17 14:18 14:19 14:20 14:21 14:22 14:23 14:25-27 15 15:1 15:2 
15:3. 15:3 15:4 15:4 15:5 15:6 15:6 15:7 15:8 15:9 15:9 15:9 15:10-11 15:10-12 
15:12 15:13 15:14 15:14 15:15 15:15 15:15-16 15:16 15:17 15:17 15:18 15:18 
15:19 15:20 15:20 15:20 15:21 15:22 15:22-23 15:23 15:24 15:24 15:25 15:25-26 
15:25-27 15:28 15:29 15:29 15:29 15:30 15:31 15:32 15:33 16 16:1 16:2 16:2 
16:2 16:3 16:3 16:4 16:5 16:5 16:6 16:7 16:7 16:8 16:9 16:10 16:11 16:11 16:12 
16:12-13 16:14 16:15 16:16 16:16 16:17-18 16:17-18 16:19 16:19 16:20 16:20 16:21 
16:22 16:23 16:24 16:24 16:25 16:27 
1 Corinthians 
1:1) 1:14 1:17 1:23) 1:25 1:31 2:4 2:8 2:10 2:14 2:14 2:14 3:1 3:3 3:6-9 4 4:6 
4:12 4:13 4:17 4:18 5:2 5:3-4 5:5 5:5 5:5 6:3 6:3 6:3 6:12 6:15 6:18 6:19 
619-20 7:1 7D “716 TAT TAD FAG 7:21 7:23. 7:23 7:29" 7229. 731 “7331 8. - 8:5 
8:6 8:8 8:13 9 9:4 9:14 9:14 9:16 9:21 9:21 9:22 9:27 9:27 9:27 10 10:3-4 
10:11 10:11 10:13 10:13 10:13 10:16-18 10:31 10:32 11:1 11:2 11:7 11:19 11:19 
11:32 11:32 12:8 12:8-9 12:11 12:11 12:11 12:31 12:31 13:5 14 14:11 14:19 14:32 
14:35 14:36 15 15:1 15:1 15:5 15:6 15:9 15:10 15:10 15:10 15:26 15:33 15:38 
15:41 15:41 15:51 15:53 15:54 16:1 16:2 16:4 16:6 16:12 16:19 16:19 16:21 16:22 
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*oyxlotetav: 1 
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*dAAd pdvov Sti Enryetpav tov Baotréa: 1 

*dAAd HaAAOV Emi TOV OEdv TO T&V cyELV AVTOUG ExEivouG: 1 

*AAG POG EVTEAT: 1 

*dAAd muvOdvetan: 1 2 

*aAAd tTEwS TOvTO: 1 

*xAAd TO Epyov todto SnAoi: 1 

* AAG TOV cypoikov: 1 

*aAAd TOV OiKETHV: 1 

*OAAG TOTE HEV OUTWC EKEIVOIE, TOIG MpOgNtatc dé ETEPWC: 1 

*dAAd TOV MpEeobuTEpwv EoTIV 1 OiKovouta: 1 
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°aAN’ ett: 1 
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*dAN abtoc dE1démotOs Hv SinyoUuEvos: 1 

*dAN abtovc de—fike Kupious Eivat, Kai: 1 

°OAN ei Kai: 1 
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°aAX’ elon dv TG: 1 

°OAN’ ot Tig 0500 Ldvov rKovov: 1 
°oAN’ od Bantietar: 1 

°OAN ov TH yvmoet 1 

°OAN’ odd€ Nyodpuat: 1 

°aAN’ obde B:1 

°GAN ovdév dE1dm1oTtov Eipnka: 1 
°aAN’ obdé, ‘Hyoduat: 1 
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°OAN obk EnnpedCerv: 1 

*QAN’ obK toxvoEV: 1 

°OAN’ ovk aioxpdv; N<; STEP yap av Eig NUaS yévyntar Svtw¢ aloxpdov: 1 
°aAX’ ovy novxaoav: 1 

°aAX’ ovy Novydovow: 1 
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*avayKaiws dé EvtabOa: 1 
*avabéo8an: 1 

*avabnuata Ovde Eic KPUBSNv: 1 
*avabewp@v ta oePdouata DUdv: 1 
"ava: 1 

*XVaLloXUvVteEtv: 1 2 
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*avaKadovvtac: 1 
*avaKkaAovuevou: 1 
*avaKkepadatovdtat: 1 2 
*avaKkAwons: 1 

*avaAvoat: 1 
*OVOULUVOKWV: 1 2 
*avavdpta: 1 
*avacionabodotv: 1 
*avaptijoar: 1 

*avaoK: 1 

*dvaotnoac: 1 
*AVAGTPEPOLEVOV: 1 
*avaoxevdCovtec: 1 
*AVATPEWAL TO YEVOHEVOV OUK loxvoav: 1 
*avatpéWar (Pnotv) to yevopEvov ovK Evi: 1 
*AVvaTpEPOUEVOV: 1 
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*avetAete: 1 

*avetAev: 1 

*aveKTHoato: 1 
*avedevOepov: 1 

*aveleiv avtov: 1 2 
*avedevOepta: 1 
*aveAriotta: 1 
*aveveyKOvtec: 1 
*avepeOtCovtec: 1 
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*avti tod, diexouteto: 1 
*avttdooic: 1 
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*AVTIMIMTovtac: 1 
*avtitiOnot: 1 

*dvwootac: 1 

*avwtepw: 1 

*avwtépw EAeyev: 1 
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*aEiws Tob KAAODVTOS MOAITEVSEVOL Kal TH TG VioBEotac NpootdvtEs Pantiopati: 1 

*E16m1otoc: 1 

*copatwv: 1 

*amaBera: 1 

*ATAPTLOAL KL OIKELMoaL EXUTG: 1 

*améotn: 1 2 

*améotn an avtav 6 Bapvapac: 1 

*AMEXOUGL TOV HLOBOV AUTO: 1 

amrjyaye ta Z0vn. Ard ti obv pr] ta €E avTOD LavOdvovoty, oiov (ta LOvN?: 1 

*anryyetlav bnootpéWavtec dnep cidov: 1 

dmny. ta €€ avtod pave: 1 

anny. ta £E abtob névta, olov ta £Ovn. Aid tik. t. Ar 1 

anny. ta LOvn €E adtod. Aid ti obv uN] Map adtOd pave: 1 

°a0: 123 

*am0 ExApac TooodtoVv, Soov amd AoBEVEtAG, TOUTO UTOLEVEL' OUTW Kal NETS OUK AIO Tio PVGEWS 
TOV UPPEWV KIVOUHEDA, Goov ag’ NU@V avTav: 1 

°am0 “Apabiac: 1 

*am0 "Epéoou: 1 

°amo bé KA: 1 

dm uev TOD xpdvou SfjAoc Tv, TO SE &ELdTIOTOV OK EiXE! 1 

°Om0 UEpouG: 1 

°am0 TOV IIpopntav: 1 

*ATO TOV TApPOVTWV: 1 

°OTO TOV TVIKTOV Kal AM0 TOU atuatoc: 1 

°OmO TETAPTNG NU 1 

°OmO TETPATNS NUEpac: 1 

*am0 toUTtou: 1 

*am0 toUtou ChAov: 1 

dm ToUTOV oToyaCopat 5eddE: 1 

*dm0 tov Semvod: 1 

*am0 Tob Knp: 1 2 

*Am0 To Tpooipiov Srekwywdnoev: 1 

*am0 Tob tomou: 1 

°am6 Te vVewv and te TaAatOv PePatovpevou TOV TpOMNtav Tov Adyov: 1 

*amddote: 1 

*amdvola: 1 

°aM avTov Eloay: 1 

*amnASov: 1 

*dmfASov, HAVov: 1 

*amayayeiv: 1 

eamayyeAta: 1 
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*amayopevetv: 1 
samoAAayny: 1 

*amaAX. tod €ykKAnpatosc: 1 
*amedidouv: 1 
*amekdSexopevor: 1 
*ameAevon: 1 

*dmeAOWv KLOIpOG TiS XapITOS ama1pattntov EEEl TrV TLUWptov: 1 
*amevonOnoav: 1 
*dmencynuev: 1 

*amencynv: 1 

*ameot: 1 

*mEprvato: 1 

*dmEXOGs MpPdc TIva EXELV: 1 
*dmexouevouc: 1 
*amexpnodpeba: 1 

*amiovta: 1 

*OmLOTEtV: 1 

*amiotnOrvat: 1 

*amLoTOU: 1 

*ATMLOTOULEVWV EXUTOIC: 1 
*amAdotous Ovtac: 1 
*amAdes 5é: 1 

* AMOYIVWOKOVTEG EXUTHV": 1 
*amodv_eo8an: 1 2 
*amoKapadoxta: 1 2 

*amoA: 1 

*amoAUTpWwou: 1 
*amoAUTpwots: 1 
*amoAUTpwots,: 1 
*amoAaPeiv tov Onoavpov: 1 
*amoAoyta: 1 

*amoAoytav: 1 
*dnoAoyobvtar’ $i Mv dnoAoyodvta1, KatHyopovoty avt@v: 1 
*amovoiac: 1 

*amonmnoda: 1 

*amonAnyac: 1 
*AToMANpovTal, Prot, kai VIoAaUBavetat Sti UEBVOVOW: 1 
*amtopav: 1 

*amopovvtec: 1 

*dmootroat: 1 

*AmMOOTAC: 1 
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*amootdoAot: 1 
*dmootaota: 1 

* ATMOOTPEMOLEVOL: 1 
*dmootpemopevns: 1 
*ATooTpO~n: 1 2 
*Amootpogn: 1 
*AMOOTVYOUVTES: 1 
*arotdEaoGan: 1 2 
*AMOTEMVOLEVNS: 1 
*QMOTEUV. Ti¢ KEQ: 1 
*amopbéyyeo8ar: 1 
*amopbeypata,: 1 
*Qmoxat: 1 
*amvAoiuny ei pn: 1 
*amwOeiobe: 1 
*apetrv: 1 

*apetrv: 1 

*dpxiic: 1 

*apxnv: 1 
*apxovtwv Pdfot, STAWV ioxtc’ MOAEOL Kal TEtxEoLv OxUPOIC: 1 
*conpa: 1 
*co0eveéotepov: 1 
*do8evouvta: 1 
*coKwAracn: 1 
*dxovveldnotac dmotov Sd6€av Aabwv: 1 
*copaAeac: 1 
*copaAstav: 1 
*atomoic: 1 

*ateAnc: 1 

*ateAoUs yvouns: 1 
*cutoic: 1 
*AploTavVTat Tis Opus: 1 
"AQ NU@v: 1 

*d@’ ov EAEyov: 1 
*d@’ ob m&vtec ExivOnoav: 1 
*aqpe_ic: 1 
*apedpdva: 1 
*apebeic: 1 
*ap8ovia SutAf: 1 
*XPOOLovUEVOL: 1 
*XPOOLOVUEVOS: 1 
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*APOoLOVHEVWE,: 1 

*APOCLWHEVWC: 1 

*axaplotetv: 1 

*aAnc: 1 

*ouaptia: 1 

*Xuaptiav ovK Emoinoev: 1 

*amAwds: 123 

*amA@c: 1 2 

*OTAGS OVK E1MOEV: 1 

*amAc: 1 

*opmacer: 1 

°av:1 

*av yévy onovdaoac: 1 

*dv SE AVTOUS Kai TPEMH O GAASTPLOG Kal OUTW PAdTOVOLV (A. BAdWovotv: 1 
av cic Nua yevntat’ TO dé OV SvTWS aioxpdv: 1 
*av uev TOV Bippov EvadAdé mepiPaAn: 1 

°OVv UN] Tapa oavt® ta viKkytnpia tons av wn Aaumpovs AdPrys ote~avous: 1 
*av UN] Porc ETEPA TIPOOEAON: 1 

*av maAw ein: 1 

*av oKOAIACN: 1 

*o&yaApa: 1 

*cyEl T AVTOUS EkEivouG: 1 

*oykwv: 1 

*dyovtec map w EevioOG@pEev Mvaowvi tivi Kumpi& 251° k. t. Ar 1 
*dyxouev: 1 

*dKpa: 1 

*dAAa avr’ GAAwv Einav: 1 

*dAAo1: 1 

*aAAot tives: 1 

*dAAov: 1 

*GAAOV Uv Eival KUplov: 1 

*dAAwe S€, Kai TONOV avtoic Ede5wxel ToTE, STE Ot Lapapeitar Emtotevoav: 1 
*dAAwe te Kal EADEiV WKvVNoav: 1 

*dAAwe TE Ka OTL OUK Gv: 1 

*dvdpec Tovdaion: 1 

*dvdpec adeA@ot: 1 

*dvdpec evAafeic: 1 

*d&vepoc: 1 2 

*dveotv: 1 

*dveoic: 1 2 

*dvOp. Ex. Kai nu: 1 
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*dvw KaTW Papo KaAOvoL: 1 

*hvW KAL KATH OTPEEL! 1 

*dvw0_ev avtov trv diavotav oiKetoi: 1 

*dmLotov: 1 

*dm10TOc: 1 

*dmAaotoc: 1 2 

*dmova: 1 

dpa: 1 

*dpa pn: 1 

*Xpa To Nav Webddoc: 1 

*&ppwotov: 1 

*&pXovtec: 1 

*&ouevoc: 1 

*&tonov: 1 2 

*dtugov: ovdev Aaumpov EnEepEpEto oxfpa: 1 
*xpeEotc: 1 

*dxpl Kapov: 1 

*dxpi ths Aotac: 1 

*aAc: 1 

* dua Eonevde tov Adyov Kaeivar: 1 

*dua kal madevwv avtovs pnde xwpiGeo8ar avtod: 1 
cua Kal tov Adyov KaGier: 1 

* dua ev Tob vopou AvopEvov grotv Aoinov, dua dé SidcoKovtes Eevoeferav Tovs dvOpwrous: 1 
* dua tis TOUTWV: 1 

* dak ic Exin.... KATAOTHOAG: 1 

ite: 1 

*ate Wo: 1 

* TE EloayWYIKWTEPWV Adywv SeoHEvotG: 1 

*ate uaOntryv Svta: 1 2 

*&te obVv TymopnKws Kal aicxuVpEVOS: 1 

*opytat: 1 

*dpa dv é0eAronte: 1 

*dpa dv OeAroate obtw Pidocogeiv Sivac0a1: 1 
*dpa dv obtw PiAdocogeiv Sbvnobe: 1 

*eav 0 O@BaAyudc LOU U1of] UE, OVSE ideiv avTOV PovAoAL: 1 
*Eav UTEPHH TO HETPOV, OXI EaVTOV ovvd1EPHEIpE: 1 
*éBoa: 1 

*eBonoe: 1 

*eBonoev 6 MabAoc: 1 

*eBovAeto: 1 

*eBovAeto Aoinov aEldm1otov EauTOV: 1 
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*eBovAduny: 1 

*éBovuAeveto: 1 

*EVEVETO ETL: 1 

*eyeEvovto: 1 

*eyw: 1 

*EyW EVEN AVTOV: 1 
*eyyUTEpov: 1 
*éyyaotpipvboc: 1 
*éyyeAcdoetat: 1 

*éyeAdoate: 1 

*éyKOntetat: 1 
*eykadAwnifovtan: 1 
*éyKAnuata: 1 

*eyxpovierv: 1 

*eyxwptacer: 1 

*eyxwpeiv: 1 

eedidacée yap: 1 

eedetkvu: 1 

eedetkvu PovAdpeEvov eineiv: 1 
eedetkvuov: 1 

°éCnt: 1 

*eCntobpev: 1 

*e8dppouv: 1 

1 dvaKpivopeda, kK. T. A: 1 

eer O€ Ex VEod Eotiv: 1 

ex yelt: 1 

eek o:1 

°€K MIOTEWC: 1 

*EK TEPLOVOIAG: 1 2 

°EK TOAANS MEplovotas GuWS avalpodolv abTmv tH anoAoyiav: 1 
*EK TOU ALG TO GOTPAKOV EKET VOTEMTWKOC: 1 
*eKcOloev: 1 

*eKcKwoav: 1 

*excAeoe: 1 

*exeAevoev: 1 

eexepdavav: 1 

*exivnoev: 1 

eexPdcAAel aAVTOV TO Tpd0wmoV: 1 
eexBadwv &w navtac: 1 

éxB. &. T. mp. Agywv ddiopiotwe, Ev otc evpdv ps tives TOV K.T. Ar 1 
*exd1dcoKeEtat: 1 
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*éKEivol,: 1 

*ekeivu: 1 

*EKElvolc: 1 

*exeivou: 1 2 

*exelvouc: 1 2 3 

*exeivouc yap od’ av elaoav tapfvat: 1 
*EKELVOUG, EKELVOIC: 1 

*éKeivou, TOUTO: 1 

*EKEivwv: 1 2 

*EKelvwc: 1 

*éxet: 1 

*éxei yap nv 1 Tupavvic: 1 

*EKEI MAPOVTOS AVTOD NKOUVGAy av: 1 
*EKEei TOD AnootOAOU: 1 

eexeiOev: 123 

*ExeiVEev owPpoovvnv HavOdvel, EvtedBEV aKoAaoiav: 1 
*eKeiva: 12 

*exeivo: 1234567 

*exeivor: 1234567 

*exeivol O€ EuEurveoav: 1 

*eKEeivov: 12 

*éxeivoc: 12345678 

*éxeivoc, ovtoC: 1 

*éxel, EKeiVev: 1 

*EKEL, MOLOV TO EyKANUG: 1 

*éxei. Bapvabac &vOpwroc émetKryc Hv" Kal Spa: 1 
*eKELvov: 1 

*éxkaterv Hv: 1 

*exkavdoat: 1 2 

eexA€ywuev: 1 

*exoyrjc: 1 

*exoAaKkevOn Om avtod anatnPeic: 1 
*EKTUPWOLV: 1 

*eKTAntter: 1 

*EKTOUTEvoaL: 1 

*EKTOUMEVETW: 1 

eexpateia: 1 

*EKTIKOV: 1 

*EKTOMIAV: 1 

*exTpaxnAtCeoBat: 1 

*éxwAveto eic tH ‘Aotav EAOeiv: 1 
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*eAavveoBat: 1 

*eAev0epoc: 1 

*eXeeiv: 1 

*euvnpovevoev: 1 

*eumeon: 1 2 

*euTodtopoc taic BovAnoeot: 1 
°évil 

eév aAANAotc: 1 

ev EAEq@avtt didyovtac: 1 

eév eeu 1 

ev OAtyw: 1234 

°év Luxeu: 1 

*év aic: 1 

*év AUTOIC TOIG Ad1KOvOLV: 1 

ev yeAwtt del EOTL Kal THUG): 1 
rev SE KAIP@ TOLOUTW TPaTTELV OUK MHOEAoV: 1 
sev SE KAIP® TOLOUTW ToLladtTa Empattov: 1 
*év KaKOIC: 1 

ev pEyoAw: 123 

ev pEpcAw: 1 

*év oic: 1 

*év oic gote: 1 

*év TOAA@: 1 

*év téée1 yap Map. ToOTO Htovv, pad. yap rv: 1 
év TaEEL VaOU: 1 

sev TaEEL MApEpyou ToOUTO Ftovv: 1 
*ev TH Ov: 1 

°év TH VOV Kalp@: 1 

*Ev TH XpOVW TOUTW: 1 

*év Taic Exelvwv Wuxaic: 1 

*Ev TOIG avayKaiolc: 1 

Ev TOIG oiyvolc avTOV EuBaAeE: 1 
*EVEpKWV: 1 

*EVEPYELAV AVUTOOTATOV: 1 
*evetuXov pol 1 

*évetvuxov: 1 

*éviknoe: 1 

*évitv: 1 

*évaywvious: 1 

eévdakovtec: 1 

*évdeikvutat: 1 
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*évdeiEaoBat: 1 

*evdiatpiber toUTH TH SiKai& 251°: 1 

*evedvoato: 1 

*Evvoroavta yap: 1 

*évvoroavtac S€ Kal: 1 

*évoroate: 1 

*évoutleto: 12 3 

*évoutCou_ev: 1 

*EVOTPEMOUEVOL: 1 

*EVOWHATWOIG OEod: 1 

°évt: 1 

eévttOnou: 1 

*evtavOa EnaveAEevoovtat: 1 

*evtaiba mpd Exetvouc k. T. A: 1 

eevtad0a: 1 2 

*evtav0a Op@v: kabdmeEp, yap EvtabOa Ev Seoupwtnpt& 251° tvyxdvwv oUTW KAKET TPO TIS KPIGEWS 
TPO THSG HEAAOVONS NHEpac: 1 

*evtab0a mepi tod Aaod prow: 1 

*evtedOev: 1 

*evtedOev d~eAKwv: 1 

*evtoAns: 1 

*évtoAat: 1 

*EVIPETWV: 1 

*EVTIPEMTIKWC: 1 2 

*EVIPUMAVTEC: 1 

*evtvyxaver: 1 

ef dpxic: 1 

*2F dpxiic: 12 

= Exeivou: 1 

eF NOV: 1 

cE OAtyou: 1 

e OAtyou: 1 

*éZévoe TO Mav: 1 

*etéotn: 1 

*éfetAeto: 1 

eetePaxyxevOne: 1 

eeZexAdoOnoav: 1 

eeteOeiv’ Kai Exeivouc: 1 

*eteMEOOuEV Kal: 1 

*éZeotaKkévan: 1 

*efeotnKOtEpov: 1 
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eefetaotal, Soxipaotat: 1 
eetnyrjoato: 1 
eeEnxOtEpov: 1 

*éZovola: 1 

*éZovolav: 1 

*éZovol& 139°: 1 

eetwuic: 1 

eeEwutdac: 1 

eemcayet: 1 

*emcyel tt protv: 1 
*emcayel tovto: 1 

eeméBn: 1 

*emeuevov: 1 

*emeoknwav: 1 

eemétacev: 1 

*EmetNoEV: 1 

*ETMETUXE: 1 

*émi Avotou: 1 

emi NEpwvoc: 1 

emi KaBOotWotv: 1 

°émi pev: 1 

emi HEV yap NEpwvoc éteAew8n: 1 
*émi pfjvac tpeic SiaAey. Kai metOwv: 1 
ETL THC OiKiaG: 1 

emi TO avTL: 1 

*emi TO AVTO: 12345 

Emi TO avTO: 1 

emi tO Rant. e€€pxovtat: 1 
ETL TO TA AUTOV Naor Siadobvat: 1 
El THC OlKETElaC: 1 

*émi THV EVSOKIUWV: 1 
*Emi TOV HOAIG yywpiCouevwv: 1 
emi ToUTOU: 1 

eemipovAosc: 1 

*émiotatat: 1 

*émtoxec: 1 

emixapi: 1 

én’ cyopac: 1 

°ém’ aUTIS Tis GANPEtac: 1 
°em AUTOV: 1 
*ETayaywouv: 1 
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*emayyeAia: 1 

*emayyeAiac: 1 

eéra1dev0n: 1 

*emaAnBevouev: 1 

*EMAVAUIUVHOKWV: 1 

*emappno: 1 

*emapprod eto: 1 

eeraxOnc: 1 

*émel AnMaBEC TO OEiov, o Ev MABEL WV Tio TPG TO OEiov ovvageEiac amooxorvietat: 1 
*émel E€fv...01d TOUTO: 1 

eemel OE: 1 

eemeB. TH W: 1 

*emeyivwoKov: 1 23 

rere dr] MpOGPaTWs PETEYPAEnN: 1 

eémedn EKEIVOG amo HEV: 1 

*ére1dr] NV Kai t) énd@aoic: 1 

eémeton Kat: 1 

*émedr] OE AVTLOTH Val OUK ToxvoEv kK. T. A: 1 
*érei51] ei NV dnd@aoic: 1 

*éme1d1] OUK Noav aknKodtEs TOO VopOU: 1 
*éme1d1] OUK Hoav ak. tod vouou: 1 
*éme151] obv: 1 

eemedn Sé obk toxvoe AaOeiv T. ar., TpOoAVEV: 1 
*émeupatvovtoc: 1 

*emevOovoi& 139°'v: 1 

*EMEoMaAcato: 1 

*eTEoTNpIcav, Momoavtec SE xpdvov dmeAvOnoav: 1 
*EMETELXIOE: 1 

*émeTtEtyloev: 1 

eemnmida: 1 

*emnpéacov: 1 

eemnpwen: 1 

*emnpedCovtat: 1 2 

*emnpecCovoiv: 1 

eemnpetac: 1 

eemipatverv tH emapyt& 139°: 1 
eemipatvovta méAEws: 1 

*emetkela: 1 

*ETELKEG: 1 2 

*ETELKEG: 1 

*ETLELKEOTEPOL: 1 
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ETEK VOV TH ASIKODVTI MpOoMEpEtat: 1 
*ETELKEIC: 1 

*emlelKeia: 1 

*ETELKELaC: 1 2 

*emietket& 139%: 12 

eemiOvuiav: 1 

emivikia: 1 

*emivoeiobat: 1 

eemimnda: 1 

*EMLONMOL EV TOI AnNootdAotc: 1 
*EMLoMatat: 1 

*émiomao0at, émioncoacba: 1 
*émlotevOnoav: 1 2 
*emiotnptCovtec: 1 

*ETLOTPEEL: 1 

*ELoTpOGnN: 1 

*emiog: 12 

*émitrdEloc: 1 

eemitiOetat: 1 

*emiteiver: 1 

*EMITELXLOASG AVTOIC TA ONHETA: 1 
*emitetxioua: 1 

*EMITELX. TI TLV1: 1 
*ETITETAMEVWC: 1 

eémitnydeia: 1 

emit dSetous Mp0G apEtrv: 1 
eémitydelotyta: 1 

eemitpiper: 1 

*emixwplacerv: 1 
*emAnpogopr6n: 1 

*EMOEL TOV TPWTOV XPOVoV, Kal LUpia NOiKNKWC, OVSEV NYEITO ikavov, kK. T. A: 1 
*érotel, SEOv KAaboal Kal MEVOfoat: 1 
*emoinoev: 1 

emi: 1 

*epwtnoic: 1 

°epa: 1 

*epyaCetat, ovde ToUTOUG PohovpEDa’ TOV XwWAOV avEOTNOE: 1 
*EppwuEevos: 1 

°é0. ul 

*EoKVAn: 1 

*€otiv 1] OiK. Kaitork.t. A: 1 
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*eotao: 1 

*eotavpwen: 1 

*eotepewOn: 1 

*E0TL TO EG navta ta Epya avtov: 1 
*etnpedCovtat: 1 

*evayyeAtov: 1 

*eup: 1 

*epéoet: 1 2 

*epiotato: 1 

°ep Eavtov: 1 

°€Q NYU@v: 1 

eepetdeto: 1 

*EMELOATO, MOAAG HaAAOV Nua TodTO Sei NolEiv: 1 
*epidovetkouv: 1 

*e@pdeavto: 1 

*e@pudéavto: 1 

*ExElpotovnOnoav: 1 

*éxouevouc: 1 

*eWngtoato: 1 

eewav: 1 

eewav: 1 

*EQUTOV Kat: 1 

*EquTov: 1 

*EQUTOUG: 1 2 

*EQUTOUG Euakaploav: 1 

*EQUTOUG ETAAAVLOAV: 1 

*EQUTOIC: 1 

eAciv: 12 

*eXciv T. amt: 1 

*eheiv) tous dmootdAous, eElotato Kal mpoorAGeEv: 1 
*eAKvoat: 1 

*eAAnvec: 1 

"ev Wpa mpikne: 1 

eemibrivar 1 

*ETEPAIG YAWooatc (4), NUETEPAIG YAWooatG: 1 
*ETepoic UMEP ETEPWV XaptCEecBar: 1 
*ETEpwc: 1 

*epiAoodgouv: 1 

*EWG EOXATOU TIC yijc: 1 

av 1 && dvOpwnwv: 1 

*EvEpotc: 1 
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*Eypagev: 1 

*eypaa: 1 

*25e1 youv Tm. OTL: 1 

Edel KATA TOUTO MavTAG TOUS TELlpaCopEVoUG amdAAVOBa: 1 
eederEav Sti ovK EVAppovv: 1 
eedo0éev nuiv: 1 

*E0EVTO aUTOUG, @., Ev T. 5. "AyyeAoc dé k. T. Ar 1 
°e0eto: 1 

*e0eto Ev mvevuatt: 1 

*EOVEOI TOOOUTOIC OMIAGY UTEP UETAOThKOEWS TOAITELAS HOVNS: 1 
*£8voc): 1 

*eOpEWE Kal ETHAN: 1 
*eKdotov: 1 

*exdotov Aabdvtec: 1 
*EKEIVvoV: 1 

*EKELvov: 1 

eexmAnéic: 1 

*EKOT: 12 

*EKOTAOIC: 1 2 3 

*eAaBev: 1 

*eAeyev: 1 

*eXeyov: 1 

*euaBov: 1 

*EUELVEN EV TH doePeta Kal ov petePaAAETO: 1 
Ev TloLv Ny: 1 

eévedpa: 1 

*evOa ai povixat dikar 1 
*evOa dé oikovouta, Kal EvOa: 1 
*evOa ovdapod: 1 

sevOa tac op. 6. edixaCov: 1 
*EVTPEWa: 1 

*éFwOev: 1 

eemaBev: 1 

*ETAOXEV: 1 

*eémaoyxov: 1 

*emviyev: 1 

°gp180c: 1 

epic: 1 

*gotn: 1 

*eotnoav: 1 

*EOTLV Tt: 1 
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*€ow: 1 

et 1 

*ETpEXOV: 12 

*EXELV AIO THG YEITVLGOEWC: 1 
*EXopev: 1 

*Zyovoa: 1 

*EXWpEV: 1 2 

*eAKetar: 1 

*EU@UTOV: 1 

"Eva OVSENW EPBaoav: 1 
eevedpa: 1 

*EVEKA TOV amt: 1 

°F: 1 

Fic: 1 

*ETEDA KATAOK: 1 

*EWC THC ovvtEAEiac Tob ai& 242°voc: 1 
nAdynoev: 1 

*1VOXAEL: 1 

*nEtou: 1 2 

*1p. Ekeivo: 1 

*rondoato: 1 

*noxOAnvto: 1 

*ruxounv: 1 

123 

1 050c: 1 

*r) ExkA: 1 

1) MaAata: 1 

°1 PaotAgia tob Beod: 1 

°1 SE OiKEiwotc TOD: 1 

*17 O& MEPLOXN THG ypa~rc: 1 2 
°1 Se avaotaoic Kad’ cautrv: 1 
°1 Sevtepa Etepa: 1 

1 OV avtovU miotIc: 1 

*1] €i¢ AUTOV TtotIC: 1 

*1] €i¢ AUTOV M1oTIC: 1 

1] KaKia avtov: 1 

°1] KTiolc: 1 

*1] untnp EAeyev, "Eyw Kal 0 matrp cov Oduvmp_Evor ECntTOoUEV OE: 1 
°1 Wetevo. ExPatver Eic oKUous k. T. A: 1 
*r untrip: 1 

*1] MOAAN @atpta: 1 
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°1] TpoVEouta: 1 

*1] OKNVT] TOD Uaptuptou: 1 

*1] owtnpia: 1 

*1] PUVoIG: 1 

*ryoUueEvosc: 1 

dea: 1 

*rdovnv: 1 

onAeyéev: 1 

“NEPA: 1 

*ruepat ikavat: 1 

*1udo: 1 

*Muac Wovboi tives: 1 

*nucic dé Ev onatdaAn tod EdEous SvtEc Tob OEod: 1 

*rucic Se obdE Ev dmaAoic Kk. Tt. A: 1 

*rpeis dé (Ev onatdAn SvteEc), tod EAEouc tov Oeob: 1 

*rucic: W60ev SfjAov; gE @v Oavpatoupyobuev: 1 

enZiou: 1 

*rouxia Kat ory: 1 

*HTT@VTO, GAAG Kal: 1 

11 

°1 anoPeBANuEvot: 1 

°7] OTL Kal TPO Ta EBVN TA THV Soyuatav dy Katéorapto, Kai 51a todtO MOAAOL Kai €& ALTDV 
Taproav €Ket: 1 

*1] wo evdokipobvtac: 1 

°t] WOTE ToTEvoaI EKEiVOV: 1 

°1 Aobvav: 1 

°1] BovAEo@Oan: 1 

°1] Yap KATH cyvolay, fH KATA OiKkOvoutav: 1 

*7] yap téxvn 7 5. Ebpe. Ata tobto ob two Einev: 1 

°7 ei uN Tadta: 1 

°t ei uN TOUTO: 1 2 

°r Ei UN TOUTO TAAL K.T. A: 1 

*r Kal Exel Sigomapto: 1 

*1 Kal iva un T1c...0mEKpP. dc yap O Kal op. Em. K.T. AD 1 

*7] kal Ocov Eivat: 1 

*7] Kai OEdv un Eivor: 1 

7 oUK NA: 1 

*1 MpoetAEto: 1 

*1] TO dyoAua avtiis Pryot: 1 

*1] TOLVUV TOTO ~PNotv: 1 

°7, €l UN ToUTO: 1 
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“HL 

“Te 1 

*ryayov Cavta: 1 

*rlyytkev: 1 

*10eAe navtaxod KaBdmEP Tig PUYAS TEPIPVYWV: 1 
*18eAov evAoyov k.T. A: 1 

*1KOvOav: 1 

*rAyouv: 1 

*TAEI@eEv: 1 

*1Ew: 1 

*r0u: 1 

°17p9n veKpdc: 1 

*r{péato: 1 

*T{TOL TO GoTpakoV aUTis Prot: 1 

*1, Ei Tap 1. NH. a 1 

*T] TE TOUTWV ‘ETLETKELa Kal ExEtvwV BpaovTnNs: 1 
*r{MEpoc: 1 

*1Ew: 1 

*I{TIG OUK EYEVETO PETE TO TUNTNOF Vat TOV LwWobEvnv: 1 
*MAOov: 1 

*"V:123 

env dinynoac8ar: 1 

env ci yap: 1 

*rv' ov yap: 1 

*iWev ékeivoc TO OH: 1 

°id: 1 

*idwv: 1 

*i5av 5é” cine: 1 

*idwv: 1 

eideiv T. dm: 1 

*idiwtnyc: 1 

*idtwtns TH-Adyw: 1 

*iAtyyotc: 1 

*iovya: 1 

*iovyywv: 1 

*iovywv: 1 

*ioVAwv: 1 

*ioxupov ovAAoylopov: 1 

*ioxUPOUS yap NaS MoLEel KAAG Kal TA Evavtia: 1 
*itapovc: ta dé Evtad0a N&V Tovvavtiov: 1 
*igpov: 123 
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*iEpOv ETEPOV: 1 

*igp0c: 1 

*igpevc: 1 

*io EAAnvec: 1 

*iotoprjoat: 1 

ide: 123 

eidev: 1 

etre: 1 

*toyvoav: 1 

*iows: 1 

*iows b€ Kat: 1 

*{ows obdauds Brontoc Hv: 1 

*ivyya: 1 

*iv GAAOs un Tic eidein tade: 1 

*iva: 12 

*iva Emloptyywuev tous diappeovtac: 1 2 

*iva €An: 1 

"iva Ev KUaPTH dudptnua povov, EKoAdleto niKpic: 1 
*iva €xwou 1 

iva Worep ECéEMANTTEV TOUTW, OUTW KdKElVY: 1 
eiva deiEn: 1 

eiva deiEn St1 ov Tob del ovVvtOS avTOIS IwdvvoD TI UNtEpa Pnotv: 1 
eiva detEn, Sti ov: 1 

eiva de1xO8f avtob youn 1 mtotic: 1 

*iva did TOUTWV EKEiVOL HAVOdVWoLV, OVK avTOI di ExEtvwv: 1 
*iva Eidac EKEivo: 1 

*iva waOnc: 1 

*iva pn: 1 

*iva pT] KaTAXWOoH aAvTmv trv Sidvorav: 1 

Piva pr AdOwvtat: 1 2 

*iva pt] MaALV voutowot TO EBvoc KAA, trv OpnoKeiav Enryayev: 1 
*iva un poor (mpocotfj) avtoic: 1 

*iva uetCovoc &&101 Savy. y: 1 

*iva pEiGovoc Batvuatos aitior yévwvtar: 1 

*iva Eevion: 1 

*iva TAEoveon: 1 

*iva oTHon Ta UnEp EavTOd: 1 

*iva TiIva KaPTOV OX@: 1 

*iotatat: 1 2 

*1oWS EKEIVOC O GEL AVTOIS OVVWV: 1 

*O0BdAouc: 1 
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*OBeAtoKot: 1 

*OPeAtoKotc abtous diémepav: 1 

*OddvTEC TOV TEKVWV NUWSIaoav: 1 

*OAiyw: 12 

*dAtyou: 1 

*OAtyou Seiv: 1 

*Opyn Beob: 1 

°0p0a: 1 

*O@OdApotc: 1 

eral 

°0 dkKOVWV Kal UN TMELBdpEVOS LEIGOvws KaTApPpove: 1 
°0 dkovwv Ell. Kat. Kal $14 TOUTOV KWAUWV: 1 
°6 dvadexBeic (avaderyOeic: 1 


©? 


°6 aval: 1 


°0 dvOpwros: 1 
°0 dv0. Kat: 1 


°0 Ek OTOMATOG TOD T. NUdV A. Kai 101566 cov, B. 0 d1a ot. A. Tob Ta1dd¢ Gob: 1 


geihwv amo8aveiv: 1 

°0 UmEephaivwv Ta MapayyéAHata Tob Xpiotod: 1 

°0 Od TovTO ExéAEVOE: 1 

°6 MabvAoc: 1 

°6 BaolAEvs Kat) Mav TO TANBOC THV 1. Mapfoav ovy ot HEV ot bE OU: 1 
°0 yap UmEP EavTOD UN GAYOV, SvoKdAWGS UTEP ETEPWV GAyNoeL 1 
°6 yap Ietpoc x. t. A: 1 

96 dé Emikad., WETa THIS XOP., Kat: 1 

°0 deiva 0 ‘EAANv: 1 

°0 deiva ‘EAANV: 1 

°6 51d TobTO am1Wv: 1 

°6 51d Tobto am1WV": 1 

°0 Kal EYKOA@V: 1 

°0 KaAOvUEVOG: 1 

°0 Adyos: 1 

°0 AOyos AVTA: 1 

°0 vopoc: 1 

°0 Matrp cou K.T. A: 1 

°6 TIWEIc VEwel THV ExtBaot avtod: 1 

°0 TOD MaTpPOG NUGv d1a Mvevpatos ‘Aytou otéuatoc A. m018d¢ cov, A. N. Tob 1. NUGV: 1 
°0 POdvoc EEw Cetov xopod fotatat: 1 

°0 xopoc: 1 

°0d0 mpofatvet: 1 
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°0d@ Padilerv: 1 

°0d@ Kal ta GAAa mpoUpatvev: 1 

°OL EK TEpItours: 1 23 

*OuddovAov: 1 

*OUWVULOG, OV UNV oVVWVvULOG: 1 

*OuoU: 1 

*ouotwua: 1 

*ouod: 12 

*ou08: 1 2 

*OpoOvpadov: 1 2 

*Opo8vpadov: 1 

*Opodoytac eic: 1 

*Opuo@ues: 1 

*opd: 1 

*dpdc Sti Ta SOyUaTa annpticpeva cixe: 1 

*Opdc mc: 1 

*Opun: 12 

*Oolac: 1 

*Ogeivov: 1 

°6 5€ TOAAN eixe TI ExnAnéw Kai névtac e&évioe, todto Agyet: 1 
*6 obv dyvoobvtec evoeBeite, Tobto yw KatayyéAw byiv: 1 
dv det b€Eao8ar: 1 

*Ov TpOmoVv: 1 

*0¢ Kal 51a TobTO Expive SteAOeiv, Eneidy tig avtod didaoKaAtacs Ed€ovTO oi MotTEVOavVTEG: 1 
*Ovta: 1 

*Ovta o€ KpITHV Sikatov: 1 

*Ovtws aioxpdv: 1 

*OVTWS PUTA: 1 

*OotpaKov?: 1 

°00_ev: 1 

*60ev Eic... Tapayivovtat: 1 

°60ev Kai TOUS Kop. OUK GAAoUG TIVvdc EotIv ideiv TOOTO MOLobVTAG: 1 
*dAoc: 1 

*dAWws: 1 

*dAws Ei OUTW Tol UN Moons: 1 2 

*dAwe eidévat 6t1 GAAWC Kal: 1 

*dAws OvdSEV ETEPOV T] MAVTA yéAWG Kal KaTdyEAWe TH EKEt: 1 
°ov: 1 

*dv ECrtnoav: 1 2 

*Onep Emab_ev Emi Tod vouou: 1 

*SmEp HV oVE@opac Svoua: 1 
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*Smep obv HT. 15. &. Ebp_, TOUTO 6 OEdc, Kai Ev AiPW ovoia BEod: 1 
°omAa: 1 

*Omwe: 1 

*Smwe av: 12 

*dmw¢ av EAOwot Katpol ava: 1 

*O6mw<¢ Eig ExkAnoiav eubdAnte, GAN’ Swe Ti Kal AaPdvtEs dvaxwpriteE: 1 
*dpa: 12 

*dpa r5n TOV vopov AvéuEVov: 1 

*dpa avmov ovK, émerdn SreowOn, Eni TotW otépyovta, GAAG trv Sbvarv ExmAayevta: 1 
*dpa yoov EvtavOa: 1 

*dpa ov BovAEtat k. T. A: 1 

*dpa mdAtv mc: 1 

*dpa mdo0a ot EEwev Eevnoav PidiKkd: 1 

*Opa mc: 1 

*dpa M< O VOUS KataAVETal AoTOv: 1 

*dpa mc AavOavovtwe k. T. A: 1 

*dpa md< UdALota 51) avTOIC Eyypovier: 1 

*Spa THs, KAITOL ULApOS Vv, Suwe: 1 

*Opa mc, K.T. A: 1 

*dpa TO ATU@ov: 1 

*Spa TO NOoc avTaV Navtaxod TapaxGdec, Kai ATA PoOvtwv ev tH péow: 1 
*dpa TOV A. TO. KALTHV @: 1 

* SPA TOUG MLOTOUG TOTE UETH THC OiKiac TODTO MOLOdVTAG OAOKAN pou: 1 
°Opa TOUS TLoTOUS K. T. A: 1 

*doa yap Ol NpOGT|tat Eipr}Kaol WETA OVVEGEWS TapaKoAoUBodvtES EPOEYyovto: 1 
*dotol: 1 2 

*do01: 1 

*OTAV NMEIS AVTOUSG KOIVWvOUG AEYWHEV: 1 

*dtav A€ywuev: 1 

*dtav ueAvowotv: 1 

*dtav mavta ovAAEyn: 1 

*Stav toivuv dd1a@opov Fj TO KWAUUG, yIvéoOw: 1 

*OTAV TOUG KapTtoUG ovAAEYN: 1 

*Ote ExaOrpovv: 1 

* ote EAEXON Wote SE pr] TaBEiv: 1 

*Ote NAEyxOn: 1 

*Ote yap EAeyov: 1 

*Ote MdALv NAEyXOn: 1 

* OTE TPGTOV Emiotevoav: 1 

°611::12345 

°Otl dvEoTH: 1 
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°6t1 dE16m10T01 Eiolv: 1 

°OTL OU. OUK ET: 1 

*Ot1 dv €otn OEdc: 1 

*6t1 dvOpwmndc Eotiv ANAS: 1 

* OTL EKEIVO EKWAVOEV: 1 

°OtLE& 128'Aw: 1 2 

*oTLE& 128'Aw: 1 

*6t1 Edeloav: 1 

*OTLEXOL TI TOV GAAWV THv aditapopwv: 1 

*dt1 NAEyXOn PokovuEVos fH OvK NAEyXON Hote yn: 1 

*dti NA. poPobuEvos, fH OUK NA. YEV, GAN’ Wote unde Todto TaBeiv: 1 

*St1 UBpiotiy Eivat ov xpr}: 1 

°Ot1 bys EotNKEV: 1 

*OT1 KOOMOG SAWS Eottv: 1 

*OTL Kal: 1 

°OTL Kal avtEinov: 1 

OTL Kal EMNyETO AUTOV: 1 

*OTL KaBaIp@v: 1 

* OTL WOXONPOS TI¢ EoT1: 1 

*St1 ovdEva THMoV Eixov: 1 

°OTL OUK dv EuEOVGONoaV: 1 

*6t1 ovK EBovAETO Kata~povnOfjvat: 1 

* OTL OUK Eot1 Odc: 1 

* OTL OVK EOTL HEPIKH, OVSE WoT] TOD dvOpwrov: 1 

° OTL OUK NTIUdoON: 1 

°OTL OUK MOELV, K. T. A: 1 

*OTLOUK avTOL: 1 

°OTL OUTW HaAAOv k.T. A: 1 

* OTL TMAPUGEOTHOL aAUTAiC at KAKIAL, TH HEV MappNnoi& 139 Opaov’tne tH Se Emtetkei& 139 avavdpta: 
1 

*ST1 pd Ndvtwv ovTOL: 1 

* OTL MPOTEPOV EloETat: 1 

*6t1 Ta ToL. OK. WrQ. dSeitar: 1 

*OT1 TOV Oeov UPpion avexn: 1 

OTL TH XApItL UOvov KatwpBovv: 1 

OTL TH XElpt Svetattev: 1 

*dti poPnOEvtec tov Kivduvov eEAGov: 1 

*UBplotiK@c: 1 

*UmopUtteEt: 1 

*UBpiotis: 1 
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*UBplotiic, KAENTNS Kata&patoc Kal Spanétnc’ Kal We av Eimol Tic OMOVH] Elolwv, KAaBdTIEP EKETVOS 
Tavtaxod nepipAgretor bpedgoOan t1 onovddlwv, obtw Kal obtOSG M&VTa TEpLoKoTet EKBGAAEL 
Ti O€AWv: 1 

*UBplotric. Kai we av et tig KAEMTNS Katap. Kal Span. onovdfj Eiolwv, Mave. TEpIPA. VE. TL BEAWV, 
obtw Kai otOS KaBdmEp Exeivocs Na&vtameEpioK. EKBAAAELV T1 OMOVSAaCWv: 1 

*u10c: 1 

*Uiv: 1 

*UEIs O1dateE: 1 

*Umdtwv: 1 

*UTEp WapTUpWv: 1 2 

*umép od ovdév yéypantat 1 

*UmEP oo: 1 

“UTEP TOV MuyAadevodvtwv avTov: 1 

*UmEp TOU KEKTNYEVOU: 1 

“UTEP PiAoverkiac: 1 

*umdBEoLv OYE: 1 

*umd0Eotc: 1 

*UTOpEVE: 1 

*UTOoTaOIG: 1 

°Um Exeivov yevouevac: 1 

*umepEeBeto: 1 

*UmepPatverv: 1 2 

*UmepBoAN onpeEtov: 1 

*UmepPoAny: 1 

*UmEpn@avia: 1 

*OneptiOguEvor trv avTav Evderetv’: 1 

eum KOwv: 1 

*UTOpEvEL: 1 

*Umouovn: 1 

*Umoovpet: 1 

*UmooxeAtoete: 1 

*Umotéuvetat: 1 

*UmotEeuVvoOuEvVOS: 1 2 

*UmoANWEWS: 1 

*VotEproat: 1 

*UBpEewv: 1 

*UBptc: 1 2 

*UBprotat: 1 

*UMapXOL Kal Tonapyat: 1 

*Untiov: 1 

*Uotepov ef{otatat: 1 
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*UWoc: 1 

*UWWoev: 1 

*wdivac Avew: 1 

*wdivac Tob Bavatou: 1 

*wdivec: 1 

*wdivec Bavatou: 1 

*@UOv: 1 

*WPOTEpOV: 1 

*wmpwdiaoav: 1 

souwdiav: 1 

*W@EALUWTEpOV: 1 2 

°wvil 

*~wo: 12 

*wo avOpMrw TMpocEixov WAG: 1 

wc Xv EINOLEV, HT] KaTA~P: 1 

ac dv o1& 231-v te Hi: 1 

WC EK THC EKEiVwV oTOVS iC UN: 1 

cc Eye: 1 

*weo Evdeik. Metvijv: 1 

wc Em Toi Setvoic aAAovc GAN obdEvdc ToUTwv E—pdvticev. B. dAovc": 1 
ewo em yaw: 1 

*wo ETEOLV: 1 

*~wc 0 KUWV EideTW (15ETW X.) STI: 1 

*wo Otav AEyn Ev TH AUMEAMV1 MEUTELV TH OTPATEVUATA AaVTOD: 1 
*wo avtol KaBEAOvTEC: 1 

ew SVEv Prroco@ev: 1 

*we eikova Badifovta tod ’ABp: 1 

*wco evdokipobvteEc: 1 

*wo CntobpEV oKEercoa: 1 

*wo KatanANEovtec: 1 

*wo AvuEdVa AoIMOV Kai KoLVOV ExOpPOv Tob EBvous SiaPdAAovot: 1 
*WC ENTE TOUS WaONTAG Eic OUOV EyEipal, ENTE EKEiVOUG Avaxwprjoar: 1 
*wo veKpdc: 1 

ew ov br dANPetav tadta Molbdvtwv GAA’ duvvacba1 PovAopEevwv: 1 
"wo Mdol MpoKEtoBar: 1 

*wc, UmEvOUVOI: 1 

*woavel vougn, fH yuv. cy., 1 Sous Buy: 1 

*WoEl TPITHV Wpav EO’ Hv Mpoonvéato: 1 

°() THG Haviac: 1 

*wpav: 1 2 

°c Tov d1éEetowv: 1 
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*womep: 1 

*womep av ef TI¢: 1 

*womep av elmo Tic: 1 

*womep En’ AUTOVv: 1 

*womep EmaE ti: 1 2 

*WoTEp yap veda Tis Opyris 0 SpKos, Prov, Eott: 1 

*WOTEp Yap Tv. 1 Opyn Kal 6 SpKoc Eott: 1 

*WoTEp KAKETVOL: 1 

*WOTEp KXKETVOL: 1 

*WoTlEp Kal O Xplotoc EAEyEV: 1 

*Womep ObV ékEivol, OUTW Kal OUTOS OvK And & Soov and 408. TodTO NdoxEL ONdUEVE. Kai HuEic: 
1 

*Womep ObV EKEivoc OVK: 1 

*Wortep obv ovdev ob tw okavdaAiZetrv ciw0e Tobs MaxuTEpouG: 1 

*wote EyyeveoOat: 1 

*WOTE Ev TH Sper N UNoypa~n yéyove: 1 

*Wote EmeoknWav av avtoic: 1 

*WOTE AUTOV ovvaptdoar 1 

*wote Seiar Sti Ev kK. T. Ar 1 

*wote SeiEat TOV TIpNoavta avtov KaAdc BeBovAevUEVOV: 1 

*wote SeiEar MiAdotiptas tO Kat6pOwWpa Sv: 1 

ote eivar B'hu: 1 

*WOTE Kal ATO: 1 

*WOTE KaLT. €: 1 

*Wote KoAcoat: 1 

*Wote UN SuvnOFjvat ovvapmdoot pe: 1 

*WoTe WaAAOV EaUTOUG EKakICov: 1 

*wote unde paxpav BadiGovory odov Pdfov tive yeveoBat Tpéuovot Et1 Kai SedorKdotv avtoic: 
1 

*WOTE OVSEV VEWTEPOV: 1 

*Wote ovv Botepov avbtov Savpacbfjva, todto éyéveto: 1 

*WOTE TOUTO HavOdvouEv: 1 

*avto: 1 

*couvetd: 1 

*1 EupoANgs Eig &yopav: 1 

*igpéwe: 1 

*iva pn Tis vouton Etépov ovvdpeEl Tobto yevéoBan: 1 

*dyywv: 1 

*coudtwv: 1 

*cd5ov0a: 1 2 

*1S5obvto: 1 
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*tjo0eto: 1 

*to8ovto: 1 

“ni 1 

*ndinyovpevoc: 1 

*1] Kai TOUTOUG TOUS ev dKpoPvOTi& 139 Exetvoic TPOcEPpILUEVOUG: 1 

*@KOVOUNTO: 1 

*WKEIWOEV: 1 

°@ évedeikvUTO TELvijV, Kal ok Tv &kalpov, &pxnv 6 Adyoc AaPwov rapetaOn, ote ob Tpony: 1 

°@:12 

* AyyéAwv: 1 

*’Axunv defaoGan: 1 

*’AAAG 51 oikovoutav Enotovv: 1 

*ANAG Kal Etepov' GAA’ ovbdev dE1dmLOTOV’ UGAAOV 5 OVSE ELKPdv, GAAG Kal WAI: 1 

AAG Kal TOUS ExMVvEovtac ot Afotar SinpEvvy, pNTIC UO KOATIOV EXWV TPOMNV OKIMTOLTO TOV 
Odvatov avta: 1 

*ANAG Eta TO SeiEat: 1 

“ANAd mdAww Ei BOVAEl EtEpous EEET. TOMOUG: 1 

*’AAAG ondviov del TO ToLodTOV: 1 

*’AAAG TO ondviov del ToLOdTOV: 1 

*’ AAAG Tv MpeohuTEpwv: 1 

*’ AAA TOUTOV LOvov Emr pwoe: 1 

*’AAN aypnotos yivetat: 1 

*’AAN Eyw ov PovAouat, prot: 1 

*AAN ExeiBev mdAv Aapbdvovot agopuny: 1 

*’AAN Ed€1, NOL, NAVAS TOUS TELpAaGouEVoUS KatopBobv’ Ov’ Tap NGS yap  aitia’ EdE1, PNol, Kat 
Xwpic tod d1aPdAov andAAvoBa1: 1 

*AAN Evedpa: 1 

*AAN Exet iovya 1 ExKAnota: 1 

“AAN Swuev dvwbev ta cipnueva: 1 2 

“AN Gwuev &vo0ev ta cipnugva. Kai eimev 6 &yyeAoc k. t. Ar 1 

*AAN Owuev dvwev ta Acyopeva: 1 

*AAN iSwuev k. t. A: 1 2 

*’AAN’ 0 bxAoc 6 AtaKtos K.T.A., A: 1 

*’AAN Spa md0n dopaAeta: 1 

*’AAN we onueiov waAAov avto: 1 

*AXN ci BovAer mdAw ToAAOvs EEethowpeEV TémoUG': 1 

“AX ei B., maAr EtEpWC EET. TOVG AVTOUS TéMOUG: 1 

“ANN einor &v tic, OV Toto voutfouEv. ’AAAG Tpdc TOUS MOAAOUC 6 Adyos Hv abT@: 1 

“AXN ovdev toxyvoav: 1 

*’AAN ovde Touto’ ov yap, kK. T. A: 1 

*’AAN ovk aioxpov; 1H> yap; Step: 1 
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*AAN ovyx 0 dxAog tadta GAN’ ot ypapuateic. ‘Huei aK. K.t. A: 1 

*’AhAa mod OéAEtc ideiv. cyannte, ti 0 MOAUG SyAoc k. T. A: 1 

*’Avayky Tivi kat Seopa: 1 

*’Avti Tob, Ot dvdpEc ot ovvavabavtec k. tT. Ar 1 

*’Avti tod, OO mdvteEc NuEic Eouev udptupE: 1 

*’Avti Tov, oUK EotNoav YEXpt Tob CrjAov: 1 

*’AELomotoc 6 Adyos: 1 

*’Anéotnoav Aomov ot’. tH apéoet xpnoapuEevov Exetvou: 1 

*’AneAevoetat MaALV KEvOG KaTOpOWUAaTWV: 1 

*Edv 0b mpoBaivwuyev: 1 

*Ecv yap un oiketw0Gp_ev mpd¢ TO S1d6pEVov: 1 

* EBovAovto uv obv avedeiv’ bAN’ od oLobo1 TodTO, aitiav OéAovtes EvAOYOV kK. T. A: 1 

* ESepdmevoev avtryy: 1 

*EKéxpaca: 1 

*EKetvwv: 1 

*Excivwc yap ov8 dv emi 10 ép. HAGov: ci Sé ody ObTWE, OK dv EtEpwE Er: 1 

* Exei: 1 

*’Exei 5€ év aixuadwota Yoav moAAol Kai éxei Sigonapto td LOvn Ta THV Soyudtwv: 1 

*’Exei tetpak6o101, Exei TeTPAKIOXiALOL Kai WOE K. T. Ar 1 

* ExeiOev: 1 

* Exeiva dvayKaia rv: 1 

*’Exeivo yap tO yévoc é56xel THMWTEPOV Eivat': 1 

*Exeivot dé avdpan. kai AU. Kal MAVTO TH Evaveia: 1 

*’Exeivoc 5 0 dvaA. Kal THV OikElav EvTIP. ULKpadv Opav Ed0xKEL TL. T. Exetvou: 1 

* Exeivoc pev yap ovdé &vayKatac dnaitovons xpetac, tic ovoiac &ntetal THV XPNnUATWV, ODTOC 
d€ Exetvov yévoito av adeAQdc: 1 

*EkkAnota: 1 

*Epot Soket OMEP EML TOV EKATOV ETKOOL TMV PETA TOV ATL. BamttloVEVTWV, OEP EM TOD KopvnAiou 
yéyove, yeyevntar Kal El TOUTOU: 1 

* Evol Soxei Kai éxetvouc dnayayeiv BovAdpevoc, mpdc dnodoyiav HAVE toUTWVv' WpYiZeto yap k. 
T.At1 

*’Epot Soxei Kal Exetvous Tpd¢ Tv amoAoyiav Evaywv dnayayetv WpyiGeto yap EKEtvotc, TOUTOUG 
oUtTw Bepanevwv: 1 

*Epot Oavupd er emepxeton mac: 1 

“Ev dpxf] tod Sinyyatoc: 1 

“Ev dAtyw: 1 2 

“Ev avt@ Ca@puev: 1 

“Ev mvevpatt: 1 

* Ev T@) OvOpaTt?: 1 

*’Ev toic ofyvoic avtov Eupare: 1 

*Evrjotevov: 1 
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*Evtab0a Sé avtO TO Iv. to “A. kK. T. Ar 1 

*Evtab0a detkvuot: 1 

* Evtab0a Aoindv aiviyyatwd@c eine TO abtod Kal Zotyoe: 1 

* EvtedOev: 1 

*’Evted0ev Seikvuol moAAdc mnpwoeis diahoAiKac Kai Siaotpopnv: 1 

*Evtev0ev kal PEVSOMAPTUPOVVTWV AUTOYV, OV HOVOV OVK Expatovv, GAA’ k.T. A.A. obXL 18. SVTWV 
GAA Kal PNT6pwv, Ov Ldvov: 1 

*Evtpe@ouevor: 1 

“ECEXEE, MOL, OVK AEiwua Cnt@v, Kal ovX AMAB<: 1 

*Ef{otato: 1 

“FEexdOape TpdtEpov tov Adyov, Kal Tote kK. T. A: 1 

“EE., @. Evtad0a tO d&twua Eugaiver, kal oti oby &rAWS: 1 

* Enéotnoav Aomov ot | ti EEE! xpNoduEvol Exetvou: 1 

“Ennyelpav yap: 1 

Ent 5€ Tod Oeod tod Seouevov NUV, ovK Ett: 1 

“Emi b€ TOD owtnptov ma80uc E€vwe Kai Mapa Pvotv yéyove' Kal yap Tote THoa EoaAEdOn 1 yf: 1 

“Emi WEV TOV dmootéAwy EXEyov: 1 

“Ei TO avto,: 1 

“Eni tov Pryatos Katoapoc Eotwe Eipt: 1 

El TOUTO, EMl TO Nol pEeTAdobvat: 1 

*’ Emel EKEIVO YE Kal VPpEL: 1 

*’Emel tote E€vwe yéyovev. Kai yap ote EotavpwOn, EoadevOn 1 yi: 1 

*’Enerdn yap: 1 

*’Enerdr] yap NkOvoateE, Kai TO TAEOV UV KaTWPOWTaL: 1 

*’Ene151) yap eldov tov &pxovta Kai S1SdoKaAov torbdta dno~nvauevov, &1d TOV Epywv Aoinov 
Tv TEtpav EAduBavov: 1 

*’Eme1br O€ AVTLOTHVal OK toxUOEV kK. T. A: 1 

“Enero Se Exnpwen: 1 

“Ene dr Se ExAnpwoOn: 1 

Enero] SE Kal KpIvopEBa k. T. At 1 

*’Enerdr] Kal uaptuptav Cnteics ypapiKny: 1 

*Eme1dr] MOAAD@V dnoderEEwv Epac: 1 

*EMETELXIOE YAP AVTOIC TA ONYETA: 1 

*EML TO AUTO: 1 

* Emtetkea: 1 

* Entonpaivetat: 1 

*“ EnAnpwoev & £5e1 naOeiv; ExAnpwoev, cinev, obk émAnpwen: Seikvuc Sti & ev Exprv TaOeiv, 
emtAnpwoev’ & dé: 1 

*EnArpwoev & ede1 naGeiv; ExAnpwon & det yevEoOa Exprv obdSerw: 1 

*EMArpwoev;: 1 

* EpiOeta: 1 
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*EMeoia yocupata: 1 

* HAattovto: 1 

*"TaKwp: 1 

*TaKwp: 1 

*’15ov Kal yuvn}: 1 

*’15ov Kapdia Kai Wuxr TO avTO: 1 

*Iovdator 1 

*’lovdaior 1 2 

*’lovdac laxwfou: 1 

*’OBeytoxoic: 1 

*’OASav: 1 

*’Opac nG<s OY na&vta Mpoewpa: 1 

*aAN' 1 

* meupOnoav: 1 

"Av diaKkvwns Eic TOV OTEVWTOV: 1 

°"Av Eig NUdS yévnytan: 1 

°"H: 1 

*”AAAwe SE kal UETAPOATc Biov, tows 5é kai Mpoatpgoewe FV 1) 6vouaota: 1 

°”AAAwe dé ov TooodTov TO Sidq@opov LapapEit@v Kai EOvav: 1 

°*"Avdpes Topanaitat: 1 

°”Aveoic: 1 

*”Avw uev trv Kndepoviav énideikvutat, év oi¢ TH MANGE Eitpérer try ekAoynv kK. T. Ar 1 

°”Aooov: 1 

°"Ede1 motevOrj von O16T1: 1 

"Eva yap SaKpvua, waAAov Se EvOa Bavpata, ov dei SdKpva TapEeivar EvOa ToLodTOV WVOTHPIOV 
teAgiton: 1 

°*"EvOa yev evyaptoteiv ede: 1 

"ETAL XPNOTOS Kai WEYaG avrip: 1 

°"EOTW EKEIVOL AUTH ExaptCovto: 1 

"Ett IakwBoc éCn: 1 

*"ETL MPOOMEPOUEV ool THV AoyiKHv tavTHv AatpElav UTEP THV Ev TiotTEl dvanavopevwv 
TMPOTLATOPWV, NATEPWV, MATPLAPXGV, MPOPNTAV, ATOOTOAWV, KNPUKWV, EVAYYEALOTOV, LApTUPWV 
Ket ENEA 

°"Hdn WKEIWTO THV TpoatpEotv: 1 

°"1d5etE: 1 

°’T50u: 1 

*"ISWUEV Ti XPNOWWTEpoV, Tt dat: 1 

*”Ootpakov: 1 

“Apa un dmat@uev gavtove, vopifovtec tadta EAANViotI buiv Agyetv: 1 

*Apov abtév!: 1 

*"Ipoc: 1 
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*"Ov Expioac, prnotv. & 169°Opa madc, kK. T. A: 1 

°AlpEotc: 1 

°“AAAwe S€ Kal Exel MApovtEs UGAAOV abtod rHKovoav tv: 1 

°“Amep Edet: 1 

*“Apa kapdiac Sei avtaxod Cnteiv: 1 

°"EAAnvac: 1 

°’EXAnves: 1 

*"EtEpov: 1 

*"Tva Ev TOAA®@ Tpoownw, K.T. A: 1 

*"Iva yap pn: 1 

*“Tva yap pr] TOUTW: 1 

“Iva b€ €€fj: 1 

°"O0ev Being avtod Kal 6 Bdvatoc yéyove. MExpi yap TOUTOU OVYKEXWPNTO Tai WuxXaic Ev TH Cdy 
eivat: 1 

*OAa di oik. én: 1 

© OEP YIVETOL ETL TOV TESIWV TOV OTAXUNPOPWV, OATyous TIC OTA XVAG AaPwv, Kal UIKpOV Spaypa 
TOO Kal MPOGEVEYKWV TH OE), 51d Tob pKpod naoav trv dpoupav EvAoyei’ oUTW Kal 6 XPLotOG 
K.T.A:1 

*’Opas trv evdoxinot: 1 

*“Opa: 1 

*"Opa avtov plapov Svta: 1 

*“Opa yoov: 1 

*"Opa dé tt poly Kai avTdc: 1 

*"Opa mc SiakaBatpetar ta Mpdyyata: 1 

*“Opa mc obk EvVNEWS abTOUs Ed5€Eato: 1 2 

*"Opa Tavtaxod Tic Eig TX COV StopOWoews: 1 

*“Opa, Moiov rv TovTO Uva, TO eimeiv K.T. A: 1 

*“Otav avaAtoxn, otav danava, kK. tT. A: 1 

*“Otav yap pn 1] TL KatOpO@oat: 1 

*Otav dé dvaKkaAovpEvos p& 208'uata A€yng Kal ovvyPEerav Kai Mpootaciav: 1 

*"Ot1 yap: 1 

*“Ot1 ob TW LGAAOV Hf Exeivwc EmiotevOnoav: obtW Kai OvK Av eri TO Epwtijoar HABOV, OvK av 
ETEPWC EMtotTEvVoaV: 1 

OTL TOUTO EKEIVO EOTL 1 

°“QoTE UN Mpds TOTO EOIZete ExvTOUG, MPG TO AVOL CnteEiv: 1 

*"Oote navta di oik. Em: 1 

“Ov obdév MudtEpov yéyovev, &yanntol, TOV Tote TeMpayueVwV TpAyEATwv: 1 

*paOvpia: 1 

*pa8uutac: 1 

*pevuatoc: 1 

*pomr ott 1 
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* Pom EOTL, Kal TO Mav KaTWPAWOacs EVOEWC, UN ovvapmayrs Unde KivNOijc: 1 

*EBpaiot Ovtec: 1 

*EAAnviotac: 1 

*EAAnvioti: 1 

*EtépwOev pev obdapdbev, dno 5€ THV yEVOHEVWwV: 1 

*'H untrp oov kati ot ddeAgot cov ECntobpev oe: 1 

*Hudv: 1 

*“Opac ta EEw Sradexdpeva ta Eow: 1 

*‘lepov ETEPOV OUTWC EKAAEITO: 1 

*‘O KUptoc mpooe. t. owt. Kad’ nuEpav Emi TO ato. HEtpoc dé Kat’l. dvéBarvov k. t. A: 1 

*‘O moAvc dxAog, ayannte, K.T.A:1 

*'0 T@ Xplot@ motevwv: 1 

*‘0d0c Eri PAcoogIav EvAaPEtaG EiocyouGa: (N. &yovoa') tadatotpa tic Eot1: 1 

*'05 mpoBaiverv: 1 

*‘Opac EAenuoovvnes ndon yivetat Mpotponn: 1 

*‘Opac abtovc: 1 

“Opp: 1 

*YEIG KATN@EITE, DUEIG KEKWPWOKE’ AMoMANKTOL TLYXAVETE KATH KUTTOVTEG: 1 

‘Oc evdoxipobvtEs EyyUs TOV Tpo@Ntwv EuEAAov fotacBat: 1 

°A dde1 MaBEiv ExANpwOn, a dé yeveoBan Exprv ovderw: 1 

°A tov d1daoKcAov: 1 

*Aivav: 1 

*Ai& 240'pa: 1 

*Aipe avtov: 1 2 

°AUTH: 1 

*AUTH 1 mNyn kK. T. A: 1 

eAAAG Kal amaAAdoowv OUK APINoLv avTOVS NdvtN Tod EyKAnpatos. "Encyet yap, Sti 51d XEI|GV 
a&vouwv avetAete: 1 

*AAAG TOV EttoKdmwv: 1 

*BapBapoc: 1 

*BaPai, moon tHv motevodvtwv ny Sbvautc: 1 

*Bapvapac dé: 1 

*Bapvabac dé dvOpwrtos EMElKNG Kal MMEPOG Hv" Kal Gpa K. T. A: 1 

*Ta& 190'0¢: 1 

*T'vUn, @., ToppupomwaAtic: 1 

*Tpagn: 1 2 

*Agomota: 1 

*Agomota 0 @E0c: 1 

*Atoc: 1 

*Avo dpetptat: 1 

*Acdv obv TooTOV: 1 
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*AcB. Kat OASav: 1 

*Agdeuévoc: 1 

*AepBaioc: 1 2 

*Ageomdtou: 1 

*Agomotika: 1 

*Acomt. 0 ©. 6 81d oto. A:1 

*A1d yap tovto einev, And teta&ptncs Huepac: 1 

*Aid ti Expotrjoate: 1 

*A1d Ti UN TPO TOUTOU: 1 

*Aid ti OAAOL yeyovao “EAAnves, Kai ovdeic k. tT. A: 1 

*Atd Tt, HEY. TH: 1 

*A1d tadta pet’ E€etchoews Sei moreiv: 1 

*Aid Tov Ovdouatoc: 1 

*Aid tovto: 1 

*A1d TOTO EvoyxAet: 1 

*Aid tovto dieA€yEto avtOIC ovvEXds Sti EEE: 1 

*Aid TOUTO K.T. A: 1 

*Ald TOTO M&vta yivetat: 1 

* Aid TOvTO TH ot. avtid1ddao1v: 1 

*A1d Tl Kal Eig yeEvvav NUEato dneAOeiv UnEp tod Xpiotod: 1 

*A10 kai otwo Eimev Eide StI MPd¢ TOV M&oXOVTA Kal Mapas. Cytobvta kK. T. A: 1 

°A1O KOL EM AUT M&VTA OVOD CiKOvoLEITAl: 1 

°AL QUT@V: 1 

*Atatpovo1 to MaBoc: 1 

*AtaKptotc: 1 

*AraKkwowviCetv: 1 

*A1apaptupdopevoc: 1 

*ArapprjEwuev ta oxolvia’ Ev EDKOAI& 139° KATAOTHOWLEV EAUTOUG Téons dnoptac dnaAAayGyEv 
Kal Tig oataviKis mayidoc: 1 

*Aikatoobvn Beod: 1 

*AimAn 1 Abn: 1 

*AimAR 1 Mapapvbia: 1 

*AovAosg Eniktntos yevouny, Kal oWLaATL MNHpOG: 1 

*Aokipn: 1 

°Et: 1 

*Ei EBovAovto avedeiv, Nis OvK aveidov EvPEWS TOTE;: 1 

*Ei yap 7 téxvn H Siévoia evpe: 1 

*Ei yap 6 otavpwOEic, Prot toladta EpydGetar, Kal TOV xwWAOdV avEoTNOEV, OV PoPobUEBa OSE 
TOUTOUG: 1 

*Ei yap Smep Ht. 4 5. evpe: 1 

*Ei yap MabAos etepov NAE& 219'o¢, Kai Si dAAOuG dAAwY: 1 
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*Ei yap einev, Swoer, SAAov 6t1, Kal ovSEev Tap adtHv: 1 

*Ei yap Kai Wplougvov Hy, Pnolv, Suwc évSpo~dvot hoav: 1 

Ei yap ueta apedeiac Eyiveto, kal Kav F.) dnedéEato (amedéEavto: 1 

*Ei yap undév ToUTwV TV, OVK NPKEL TO KaTOPAWUA: 1 

*Ei yap obdév ev eixov Seivov eineiv: 1 

*£i Si abtove Hv, navtwe £5e1 kai Svta navoacGar. Ti Hdiknoav “EAANVEC, tva kal AvTOL TOV KAKAV 
HETEXWOLV; EVSOKI Toul yap aAvTOUS HaAAOV ExprV, STL TO AVTHv Enoiovy, k. T. A. AAA’ Et 51a TH 
Kaka, Pnoiv, k. Tt. A:1 

Ei SE avtOL ot Twavvou: 1 

°Ei S€ tives und’ GAws vrgotev, ovdE Exeivor 5156001 Siknv: 1 

°Ei dia TabAov Etépous d1éowoe, Kai di &AAOous dAAwv geideton, TH¢ obXi Kati Si Nua TO avTO 
TOUTO Epyaoetat: 1 

Ei odeic ETOANA KOAAGOBaI avTOIC T. dTtOOT: 1 

Ei mémouWev: 1 

*Ei maOntOc O Xptotoc: 1 

*Eikoc de avtov Kai BantioOrjvan: 1 

*EiKOTWC Kal avTOI AoImov Emtpaptupovot: 1 

*Eikotwe’ Kal yap OT. K. tT. A:1 

*Eic dvaOrpata ovde cic kpUPSnv: 1 

*Eic trv Oikiav EioreEl 0 Ilétpos wo PiAocogHv’ dpa SE d0K N EntdSoo1c yéyovev: 1 

*Eita Kai ExPaAAet aVTHV TO MPdGWMOV: 1 

°El ye melo8Evtec: 1 

*Eide (7) mv. x. t. Ar 1 

*Eidete oupgetov doePeiac!: 1 

*E ide: 1 

*Eina, copioOrjoouar, kai abtn guakpvvOn dn’ god: 1 

*Einov, éoogioOnv, pnol, kai tote anéoty an’ éyod: 1 

*Eita: 1 

*Eita éncyei, Kai guoi gSe1éev 6 @dc (iva undeic abt@ trv xdpw En tadta Pyoiv) und€va xk. t. 
Rel 

*Eita tva ur) vopioOf tO ZOvoc “Iovdaioc, Agyet tiv OpnoxKetav’ Kai yap Kai dAAaXod Evvopiov 
EQUTOV Xptotov KaAei. Tt: 1 

*Eita Wa undeic abt@ trv xpi éxn: 1 

*Eita PovAnOfvai névte cic TUpov: 1 

*Eita moAtw: 1 

*Eita tO Képdoc éncyer & 169°Onwe dv k. Tt. Ar 1 

*EvOuutatc: 1 

*EUKAIpOV Kal AN0 TIS Madara SeiEar to YaAEMOv tic EM1opKias THMEpOV: 1 

*EVEatuNv av, Onotv, Eywye ovk Ev OATyw, Tt Eot1; Tapa yLKpdv. Kail ovx drAwe evyetor GAAG Kal 
ETITETAMEVWG: 1 

*Evtav0a: 1 
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°E. Kai Evga pty abtovc &xapiotetv rv: 1 

*Odoov: 1 

*Oéa Td0nN do~aAeta: 1 

*Ocov: 1 

*Oedov EVEPPAivel TO LEAOS “OAV: 1 

°O0c: 1 

*Ocov: 12 

*OcooaA. dé, Ap. Kal Lek. Kal && 190°0¢ Aepfatoc kai Tud8Eoc: 1 

*CewpOv abtod ta onueia, évouile SUVaca1 AavOdverv: évouile texvyv Eival TO Mpayuar ére187} 
dé 00K toyvoev ideiv: 1 

*Inoovbv: 12 

*Inoobv tov Nat. x.t. A: 1 

°1. €k AoBva: 1 

*Kav mavepacs ov Katayivwokn: 1 

*Kav bgp peyaAov dé1oic, Kav &védEtoc HC: 1 

"Kai 12 

*Kai dé1ov exnAayfvat tov NabAov:: 1 

*Kai c51ddEev Sti ta toradta SiKaotiKhs Wrygou: 1 

*Kal éxeivoc pév o0dé év mpooOrj Kn pépet, oto Sé Kai Mponyoupevwe: 1 

*Kai €poi kK. tT. A: 1 

*Kai Ev Tlolv NMEpatc’: 1 

*Kai éni mpooOyKne ugoel, & mponyoupevwe ékeivoc’ Kai ovkK Eidev, Pnol, Sikatov k. t. A: 1 

*Kal Enloptyyovtal avtT@v at Wuxat: 1 2 

*Kai Eva oikovopia: EvOa SE, K.T. A: 1 

*Kai gotnoav dvo: 1 

*Kai 1 aixpadwoia katnyopta tio Kaktac: 1 

*Kai Spa avtovc: 1 

*Kal dpa koiwwvovc dvtac adtovc cita tov kivéuvov énéotnoev: 1 

*Kal dpa mc poptikds exeivouc diabdAAovtec EmtotéAAovow: 1 

*Kai Spa tovc Kopugatous obk dAAous tivac GAAd HEtpov: 1 

*Kat ott: 1 

*Kal avtoc d&neprvato: 1 

*Kal yap 16 tHv Motevévtwv dE16moTOV ikavov abtovc dpar ei 5é énguervev: 1 

*Kai yap: 1 

*Kat SetkvOVtwv NUGV: 1 

*Kai 51a todto ped’ UmEpBoAtjs yivetat: 1 

*Kal ev0éwe &k tpoostwv, Davatav 6 &vOpwros tv: 1 

*Kai CnAoi map avtoic 6 KUwv Kata MAdtwva: 1 

*Kai katappovodpev: 1 

*Kal Kpatrjoac, prot, tig xE1pdc. & 169°Opa: 1 

*Kai unv dvw Kai Katw EAEyov: 1 
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*Kai unv vueic, Prot ToOtO MEMou|Kate: 1 

*Kai unv d1d tobto dgeiAouev: 1 

*Kai ov A€yet, kK. T. A: 1 

*Kal ovK Eyxpoviet tovtotc: 1 

*Kai ok €AdAovvy tov Adyov €i un Tovdatois pdvoic’ oUTWS TOV HEV THV avOpwTwv PoBov OvdEV 
nyobvto: tov dé tod vopov Tpoetipwv. Iovdatoig udvoic EAdAovv: 1 

*Kai ovy anAdec: 1 

*Kai rd0ev 6t1 avéotn Eno Kai udptupEc cio. Eita TéALv dnd TOV ypa~a@v: 1 

*Kai mpd@aoty Ek TOVTOV TO Tpayya EAafe: 1 

*Kai opodp. énitiBevtat: 1 

*Kai ta Ovouata dé A€yer Ered Mpoop~atwe Eypa~ov: & 234'pa k. tT. A: 1 

*Kai tt dymote ov mapadiddaorwv avtovs ‘Pwyatorc: 1 

*Kai tiva, Pol, MELloOrvor EXpTV, 1 plapov k. Tt. A: 1 

*Kai to €v I. oikeiv: 1 

*Kai to 51 Savpaotov Sti MPdTEpOV TELoETAL, Kal TOTE: 1 

*Kai tovtouc: 1 

*Kai toto d@ooiwoel (udvov: 1 

*Kai tobto dé ov piKkpov, Tovdatwv MLoTEVOVTWV KA TOUTWV OVK ATOOTPAPEVTWV, GLO TOU TOTO, 
m0 Tob Katpod: 1 

*Kai tooavtn n mEpiovota: 1 

*Kai poBovuevov idwv, o05é obtwe einev. OUK dmiotNOron: 1 

*Kattor mavtaxod at kpxat Setvai Kai SvoKoAon: 1 

*Kaitorye iodtunov dnacw eiXe TIV KaTdOTAOW,: 1 

*Kattotye ovdév toov. & 174‘Av yap ov tabtns K. T. A: 1 

*KaOdnep yap exeiva: 1 

*KaOdnep yap Spémavov Smoumep Av Eumeon ovK av Ka’ Eavto aveAKvoein pdvov, aAAd Kat 
OMOTEUVOUEVNG THIS KEMaAN<: 1 

*KaOdnep yap Spenavov cic tpaxnAov Eumteoov ovk av Kad’ Eauto aveAkvobein, yEever Sé MAd¢ ETL 
Kal OMOTEMVOLEV IS THIS KEMaAs: 1 

*KaO6t1 obk Hv Suvatov: 1 

*KaOwes yéypantar 1 

*KaOwe Sé Movto: 1 

*KaAd ye’ ob yap tabta evayyéAra: 1 

*KaAdye: 1 

*Kata tac Opobeotac: 1 

*KatnEwnoav tis xapitoc: 1 

*Kovw emp: 1 

*KopvnAtos cAAa vnotebwv nbxEto, Kai GAAa Opa: 1 

*Kpivetot nap &dvOpwrors: 1 

*Kpivwv: 1 

*Kup: 1 
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*Kupiov: 12345 

*Agyet dé 0 oyyeAog k. tT. Ar 1 

*Aoyoc: 1 

*MdOwpEV Kal trv emetKEtav: 1 

*Méya Svtwe ayabov 1 OAiWic: 1 

*MéEya yap Ovtws pEeyaAn Woxn yevvata: 1 

*MEAoc toto Kal dyyéAous k. tT. A: 1 

*Mn amootijc: 1 

*Mn yap we dneppiupevor Siakeiode: 1 

°Mn yap ovK Evi k. tT. Ar 1 

°Mr AaAite: 1 

*Mn voutons: 1 

*Mr ov pron tovtov: 1 

*Mr) Tobto EAatTTWoEWS Eival voutonc: 1 

*Mn tovto dHuev tt xpnowwtepov: ti bE WEEAIWTEPOV) Mr Toto Prot einnc GAN Evvdnoov 
6t1 S14PoAdc Eotiv’ udArota EV av Exeivo derxO7)' Sei Kai Md6VOUG UNooTH var Kai TAAL, K.T. A: 1 

*Movoc yap, Poly, avTAroEl TA KaKE: 1 

*MaAAov 8: 1 

*Ma@AAov 5é Kai 1pd ToUTOL, Kal év oi Ob KATA yv@otv éoiel, OOK: 1 

*MaAAov d€ viv obd€ PETA TO ExBivan SfjAoc toic MOAAOIC: Ov yap EotIv avToIc MoAEUOG & 135°*AAG 
KATA TOUS MOIMEVaG EKEIVOUG, K.T. A: 1 

*MavOdver poxr EvtedOev: 1 

*Maptuptov: 1 

*MeugipooOé: 1 

*Meta axpiBetac pvotaywyetobat: 1 

*Néoov: 1 

*Oikov: 1 

*Oikovoutia: 1 

°O1 vev Stapaptupdpevor: 1 

*Oi trv dAoupyida Pdntovtes....iva un e€{tnAov yévntat tO dvOoc: 1 

°Ol Toivuv avtimoLlobvtal Tob VouOD, Kal EAgyov: 1 

°O0 yap 57 Kata Mwo€a fy, ei yap Nac 6 un} dx. EEoAoOpevOroetar, wupta dé eimev ta SeikvOvTa 
OTL OUK EoTl KATA Mwo€a: 1 

°O0 yap Sbvatat Opod Kal Kata TavTOV (KaT’ avTOV: 1 

Ov yap ci moAAOUc Eide TéTE E—Etoato: 1 

°Ov yap k. T. A.B. OU yap einev, Swoel, GAN’, OVk Z5uxe, SFAov St1 Ta Tap Exetvou, kal obdSEv Tap 
aUTGV: 1 

°Ov yap Ta P& 208'uata HOvoOV, Kai TA OXNMATA ESE{KVUVTO TO APPOVTIOTWC EOTHVAL MEPL TOLOUTWV 
KPlVOHEVOUG: 1 

°Ov SUvatan einetv abtoOv Kak@c’ Kai SE5o1Kac UrMWs OVK HV, PNolv, To1obToG: 1 

°Ov tH OE& 139° dé ydvov ovdE TH Stel TEpTet: 1 
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°OvU toivuv k.T. A: 1 

*Ovde yap Tovdaio1 Hdeoav avtov: 1 

*OVSE TPOTEPOV OUTWC TV EVKOAOV, WE OTE O TPOMNTNS AVTOV KaTHXNOEV: 1 

°Ovde TV mpEop: 1 

*OVd5E TOUTO NHETEPOV, Protv’ ov yap, kK. Tt. A: 1 

*Ovdev LEya Eotl yev. d1da0K. Tig Oik. OV pKpOV kK. T. A: 1 

*Ovdev Tati toov. & 174‘Av ov tabtng kK. tT. A: 1 

*Ovdeic tv EmméAciav Exe tob ma150¢ tod Eavtov’ ovdeic Ext GrjAOV Tpdc mpeoPUTHV idwv 
ptunoaoBat: 1 

°OUK cel: 1 

°OUK aKovoHEV: 1 

°OUK dm0 TOUTWV Dds EvayoHEV, GAN’ dro TOV AAwv: 1 

°OUK G0 T. U. amdyouev: 1 

*Ovx dv 5€ eine: 1 

°OvK dpa Ev KopivOw tobto eipydoavto pdvov ot diapbetpovtes tovs uabntac k. Tt. A: 1 

*Ovk rv éumepitouos: 1 

°OvK 6t1 NAEYXON Wo PohovpeEvos. & 244ote SE pr] MaBEiv, "Ey eipt wEta ood: 1 

°OUK Eikf] Tata EvouobEetNON UtTO tHv atooTOAWV k. T. A: 1 

°Ovk ic &vaOnpata: 1 

°OUK EK. TO Tpaypa Soxet: 1 

*OvKOdV oio8a, Hv 5 éyo, Sti of Bageic, énedav PovANOGor Paar Epia Wor’ civar dAovpya, 
TMp@tov pwev exA€yovtar EK TOooOUTWV xpWHdTWV Piav vol trv tov AEvKdv, Emeita 
TpoTapaoKkeva ovo ovK OAtyn Tapa oKev& 219° Bepartevoavtes Stwe SéEetor Sti pdArota tO 
&vOos, kai oUtw dy Pamtovot: 1 

*Ovx anAdc 5 mpoottOnow Exeivov: 1 

*Ov xi God 5g, bAN’ GuoOVEASOV Noav: “Kad” Hugpav TE PNolv, TpooKapT. SUOOUL. ev TA eps,” 
TOUTEOTL, MIG Wx}: 1 

*OUY1 Kal O1 EBVIKOI TO AUTO TOLODOIV: 1 

*OUx1 onpetwv éderOn, Kat: 1 

*OVxX1 PopobvtES HNTOVTO Hdvov: 1 

°Ov. Tap Nuds y. H. a 1 

*OUTW UL &. YEYOVE TO xwp: 1 

°00 ovdév vewTEpov: 1 

*O0ev ovte Siakdvwv obtE TpEobUTEPWV Oipat: 1 

*OT1L MpO@aolv EvACYov k.T. A: 1 

*T1dAw axtnuoovvny radevwv, dpa nd dia tTHv Epywv avery enidetkvutat, AEywv, Al CAWMEKEG, 
K.T.A:1 

McA éevtab0a SnAav to abto A€yel, 6t1 TOD TANBovG, kK. T. A: 1 

*TIdAw 1 d&vdotaoic: 1 

*T1cAww to Cntovpevov: 1 

*Mdavta toivuv amodvoduevoc: 1 
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*Tldvu ye (ov yap;) &vOpwrot k. Tt. A: 1 

*Tldvu ye (ov yap;) émtox. A€y. Epyov: 1 

*Tavu ye’ ott dvOpwmor k. tT. A: 1 

*Ildavv ye, tous ovdev va NyovEVOUS Kal anEtAodvtac: 1 

*Ildvu ye. OU yap Emioxdmov A€yetc Epyov: 1 

*TlEtpov Kav 1 oKta: 1 

*T1d6ppw0ev yap ovk Evijv idévtac yv@vat: 1 

*TMdgev dn torabdta Anpeiv émeBdAeto: 1 

*Ido1 yap tavthv MapEixe Miotiv: 1 

*Ildc 5é Etpexoc Aoundv Knpvttovtec Si Wv Enacyov: 1 

*T1ac 5€ Mpofyov tovtous: 1 

*I1G¢ Kai dvOpwros yéyove: 1 

*T1G¢ obK EAaBov Ex THV EIPNHEVWV APopUt Eic TO: 1 

*I1Gc obv @até Protv: 1 

*I1Gc; Mod Eiolv ot aipEetiKot: 1 

Maida: 1 

*MabAov: 51a: 1 

*TabAoc dé Aommov E515a0K_EV: 1 

*MabAos Wevdetar; "“Anaye: 1 

*MaAtv S€ ovvayaywv avtovs obtws KathAGEv: 1 

*Mavtaxod yap map avt@v EBovAeto Aafeiv d~opuny, STEP E—rnv. Ta te yap EOvn mapEeChAov 
Aounov Kat padiwe k. t. A: 1 

*Iapaivovor 1 

*TMapaxwprow tij¢ SidaoKaAtac ipiv: 1 

*TMapefnAov Aoinov, rep En “Ei ns napaCnAwWow kK. T.A:1 

*TMapeCnAov Aoindv. Té te yap €8un padiwe: 1 

*Tatrp: 1 

*TMevtnkootn: 1 2 

*Tlepiet yap tovtous Cynt@v: 1 

*Tlepimeipovor 1 

*Miotobtat S€ avtovs Kai TO Ev NuEpa yevouEvov: 1 

eTIAny Stav KaKEivoc Eic Exeivyv UEtTaoTH tv THE: 1 

*TAny 6t1 kal nooviyy Exe, SijAov ExeiVev: 1 

*TIAr Ei Kal avTOt: 1 

*IIvebuatoc yap rv vopobecia: 1 

*Totas yap tadta ov pviac: 1 

*Tlot& 251° yap ovverdétr dv (1. Kav) yevy onovdaoac fi, kK. T. A: 1 

*MoA€potc: 1 

*TIoAAN 1 cvota tod ‘Hpwdou: 1 

*IIOAA® paAAOV adbtoic PEATIOV Hv avbtovc d@eivan: 1 

*ToAAoi S€ Kal KataylvwWoKovteEs aUTHV d1a TO Sdypa, aidodvtat dia tov Piov: 1 
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*IIpo S€ka ToUTWV ETHV EaAWOav Emi TUPavvidt TIvEc kK. T. A: 1 

*I1pdc¢ abtOv TOV KaIpov, apXTIV 6 Adyoc AaPwv mapétetvev Wo évderkvbUEVOS TeEIveV’ Kal OK Tv 
d&Katpov' ov yap TponyoupEevwe Eig SidaoKaAtav KabrjKev: 1 

*IIpdc yap TOV KavGOUMEVOV Kai Tapapvbiav émi~ntobvta obtoc dv Kpudoetev 6 Adyoc: 1 

*Tpdgaot (‘AAAG Tpdq: 1 

*Tpwtw: 1 

*IIp@tov: 1 

*TIpoetEtvav autOV TOIG iwGotv: 1 

*TIpoeBdAovto Tovdsaio1 oikovopiKds dé: 1 

*IpoetpéWato: 1 

*Tlpoogxwyev!: 1 

*TpoorjAGev: 1 

*Tpotipdtepoc: 1 

*IIp. HEV yap TOD TOLOUTOU TO Opa avTO ExAvTOV Kal NeTAAdNKdG EnEIta Kal: 1 

“Lape: 1 

*Laiver 6 didPodos MoAAdKIC WS 6 KVWV, GAAG YVWTW THs StU 1 

*Laiwav: 1 

*Levvacp: 1 

*XKEvOG: 1 

*rKevoc bé KaAgitar Sikatweo’ Serkvvvtoc Tob Adyou 6t1 ovK Eott Pvorkt] 1] KaKia’ oKEdOG, Poly, 
EkAoyric TO SoKipov yap ExAeyoueOa: 1 

*xmeipa: 1 

*Duuéwv Metpoc: 1 

*LupPatver tiva KAfpov d1adéEao8a1 avdp@v yoxOnpav: 1 

*LuuBaiver tivdc Ek yEltovwv OikEiv Kal Emitpdmous ExEtv: 1 

*LUMEWV, ONolv, EEnynoato Ev TH AovKa TpogNtEvoac: 1 

*LuvaA1Copevoc: 1 

*Duxeu: 1 

*rpddpa yap avtovs nAdynoev Kat Sinndpnoev: 1 

*rpddpa ye (ov yap); gp. B: 1 

*rpddpa ye’ ov yap PpEvoc PaGeEiac: 1 

*Lwtnp: 1 

°To p& 208'yata Exeiva: 1 

*Td yap Tapa Pv AcyouEva, Kav bBpic H, Popnta: 1 

*TaX yap TAEtw tavtatis rvuov’: 1 

*TX yap Toladta vnypovodv yEV Wuxov mpoontntovta, ov MoAL* Exe tov BdpuBov’ dtav de 
HEOVoWOL TOTE LEV OUTWE, TOs Tpo~n* Tats SE ETEPWC: 1 

*Tdde AE€yet KUptoc: 1 

*TdE1c: 1 

*Tdc te dkuac tHv Ereav edox1udCov Ev toig MtWyaoL, Kat TIvacg TMV EppIWEVWV Et1 COvtac 
dijAavvov Eni metpa tob o1drjpou: 1 
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*Td@os yeyovev 1) 16A1c THV CEvwv, TOV OTPATIWTOV: 1 

*TEWS KaTaoKEVvaCeEL STL AUTOI Enoinoav TO Babua: 1 

*TrV aittav tis OWEews Pnotv: 1 

*Ti Eotiv, KaAOWS TpWtov K.T.A:1 

*Ti yap Ei UN aveiAov avTOV TH Tpdyyatt; TH Adyw aveidov WonEp KakEtvot: 1 

°Ti dé Tabta KATA THs CEavVTOD owtNptas MpOoPaAAN: 1 

°Ti dy Ta Eta tadta: 1 

*Ti pol TOV EvayyeAtwv: 1 

*Ti of€1 TO UTEP UaApTUPWV TpocPEpEcBa, TO KANOAVvar ev Exeivy TH Wpa Kav udptupEs Wot, Kav: 
1 

*Ti obv dv KataéwOeic prow dmeAevoetal MOAI KEvds KaTOPOWUATWV: 1 

*Ti obv; obk Mpvroato; K. T. Ar 1 

*Ti MOIoWwEV: 1 

*TI MOMOWHEV;” Npwtwv Exeivor. Hyusic dé to Evavtiov’ Ti momjoopeEv; “Amep Edel yeveoOan Emotouv. 
‘Hueic de tobvavtiov: 1 

*Ti pevyeic; ti TpepeEtc; tt SE5oiKac: 1 

°TO yap diapaptvpacba1 Tobtd EoTIV, OTav.....TO yap SrapaptbpacBat We EML TO MOAV TOOTS EoTIV: 
1 

°TO d€, ‘Oc EuE odSauOd Adyov av Exou 1 

°TO Cntovuevov ovvapmdetv: 1 

*Téte OT: 1 

*Tabdta Exetvwv KataoKEvaoTikd, Kai dia TOV Epywv EPehatwoe ta AexBEvta: 1 

*Tabdta dAa Emaywyda: 1 

*T1n08E0c: 1 

*Tivéc Paoli Tio MNPWoEWS Eivol TOdTO oNLEIOV: 1 

*TOUG MEPITTOUG, Kal Ma&vtac Euol dycyete: 1 

*ToUtw og. abtovc din: 1 

*Tovtou obv axpibdc éEetaoEvtoc: 1 

*Tov avayyeiAat vuiv Kk. T. A: 1 

*Tob mpaypatocs y Svvautic: 1 

*Tovto: 1 

*Tobto aivittouévov éoti kai Serxvbvtoc 6t1 dq’ Wv 6 Kat Xpiotod Odvatoc EoxevacOn, NoAAOL 
AMO TOUTWV MLOTEVOUOLV: 1 

*Tovto yap Ev TH Bantiouati mapeéAapov: 1 

*ToTo yap Spkos EoTI, TOOTWV ATLoTOVUEVWV EyyUn: 1 

*Tovto yobv A€yEl, Kal Tpdc ’Ayptnnav dmoAoyovuEvos: 1 

*Tobto dé Hv Unép Métpovu: 1 

*Tovto kai €v TH ovvnbei& 139 no1obpeEv: 1 

*Tovto kal EvtabOa Kppdtter eimeiv: 1 

*TovTo kal EY NUOV yeveoOan, EtEpav EmeroayOrvar ovvjPEtav: 1 

*TOUTO Kal TIG COMPOS AiVITTOHEVOG OUTW TWS Prot: 1 
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*TovTo HEV yap avto: 1 

*ToOTto LEV ODV ALTO KaKOV, ONotv. AUTO LEV ObV TODTO KaAOV TO UN Kat’ dEiav MaOEiv: 1 
*TovTo oikovopta Agyetat Eig AKPOTNTA Kal Eig VPOG: 1 
*TodTo Ndvv AvTOIC Mpooiotato: 1 

*Todto NapapvOiav Exetvoic EpeEpeE: 1 

*TOUTEOTIV, OiKELOUG, EyYUTATOUG WoTEP TapOtKoUS Kal yeitovac Stav AEyn: 1 
*TpinAoby, ayanntol, kK. t. A: 1 

*Yi& 232'v Ogov: 1 

*Yi& 232'v AEyoueEv NuEic EmaAnOevou_ev k. tT. A: 1 
*Xeip Kuptou: 1 

*Xoupevt. wad: 1 

*Xptotov: 1 

*Xplotiavov: 1 

*Qoavel yuvaika dyaywv fH vougny, f Ovyatépa, TH 'EKKA. oUtw d1dKEto0: 1 
*Qote dvaeykKn Hf undev tod cod civar ci pt tabta: & 217° Kai dv Eivat: 1 
°a°12345678 

ea bf: 1 

*aiSEotUWTtEpor: 1 

*QiVITTOMEVOG: 1 

*aipéoeic: 1 

*aition 1 

aitiac di ao: 1 

*aixpaAwtotepa: 1 

*ai& 240'‘pav: 1 

*ai& 240:pav owy: 1 

eoi& 241'v:1 

*ai& 241'v péAAwv: 1 

eat dedeuevov avtov idovoat: 1 

soinwdiav: 1 

*OIPEGEIC AL yeviKat: 1 

*aipeoewes: 1 

*aipet: 1 

alto mAEcovettac: 1 

*aitiov: 1 

*aiwv ovtoc: 1 

*atpeoiv: 1 

eavta: 1 

*avtov: 123 

*abtov PaotéCovtes amrveyKav: 1 

*avTOC: 1 

*aUTOS EXUTOD: 1 
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*avtoc SE OUK ETI: 1 

*avTov: 1 

*avTa: 1 

*aUTG): 1 

*aUTOVv: 12 

*avTOV Ta cEPdouATa, EKEt OTEUPATA KAI TAVPOUS TPOGEGEPOV' EvtabBa Protv 6t1 KIvouveEvEL kK. 
TNL 

*avtOv TH doBevei& 139°: 1 

*QUTO)., EKELVOV: 1 

*avtol: 123 

*avtot: 1 2 

*avtouc: 1 

sabtous diémerpav: 1 

*avtoic: 1 

*aUTOIG OUVEXHSG HETATELBWV: 1 

*avtov: 1 2 

*avtovd Epod: 1 

*avtOd TV TpoOvUiav: 1 2 

*avtOv TO Mav Sv: 1 

eavtoGwr: 1 

*aUTOV: 1 

*avéetv: 1 

eatipa: 1 

*aUTH Ne: 1 

*abtn S€ 1 TUN Eis TOV Tonov S1éBatve TO Ev TH olkw EoVierv’ Moi& 251° ofkw: 1 

eabtn uta fugpar Kai fv anfAGov oi meupbEvtec, pio Kai Hv HAVOV, pio Kai TH TetT&pTH E—avn’ 
wc eivar Sevtépav ped’ Hv mpoonvéato: 1 

eabtn via Hugpa: Kal fv NAGov oi neupbEvtec Mapa KopvnAtov, pio Kai tH tpith epavn: & 244ote 
civai dvd Hugpac ued’ Hv mpoonv—ato: 1 

eabtn puta hugpar Kai fv HAGov pia’ Kal TH Tpitn Epavry’ We Eivar Sevtépav pEO’ Hv MpoonbEato: 
1 

*OVEVEYKELV: 1 

*atlontotwe: 1 

*OmO TETHPTNS NUEPAG: 1 

*amoAoylav: 1 

*aovv: 1 

*autH Mepininter: 1 

a, 6:1 

°6:12345678910 

*BapBapor: 1 

*BéATLov yéyove Aolnov Mp@Tov HEV yap, K.T. A: 1 
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*Biov: 1 

*Bipov: 1 

*Bippoc: 1 

*BadiJovoav: 1 
*BantiGwpEeba: 1 
*Baodvous: 1 

*Baoetwv: 1 

*BaoiAic: 1 

*Baotepviotc: 1 

*BeAtiwv Aomov Hv yeyovwe 6 Metpdc abtdc €avtod, k. Tt. A: 1 
*pAdntovoww: 1 

*BovAt Sivan: 1 
*BovAgoBat: 1 

*BovAeoOat omeipat: 1 
*BovAetan: 1 

*BovAduEvos: 1 2 
*BovAevovtat Eikf}: 1 
*BovAopevw: 1 

*yap: 123456 

* yap Kal AVTOS TPdTOUS TaVTOIOUG EnIGnTHv: 1 
evap pn) dé. avtov ToLEiv: 1 
* yap UUPLOL TPO¢ TOV: 1 
*yap: 1 

*yéypantat: 1 

*yéuovtec: 1 

*yéveotc: 1 

*yiveoBat: 1 

*yiveoBar mpdc tivi: 1 
*yiveoOw: 1 
*yaotpiCopevon: 1 
*yeltoovvnv: 1 

*yeveoOar Agimetar Et1, OVSETW: 1 
*yevouevoc: 1 

*yevouevny: 1 

*yAebdxKoc: 1 

*yAuKuc 6 MdAEUOS arEipotc: 1 
*YVMUNV EVYVHPOVa:! 1 
*yvwpiler: 1 

*yvwotd am’ d1@voc: 1 
*yvwotd am’ ai& 242'voc: 1 
eyovv: 1 
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*yopyoc rv 6 dviip: 1 

*ypapn: 1 2 ; 

eyp. kat Aobvav. oiov Agf. Kai Aobvav: 1 

*yULVaS TAG XEIpAG: 1 

*yupvnyy 110: 1 

*yupvotépa: 1 

*yuvn ev oKAnpa NuEpa Eipt: 1 

*yuvn 1 oKAnpa NuEpa: 1 

*yuvn: 1 

*yuvaikec: 1 

°di dvOpwrwv: 1 

°di Ov ECn HETA Cov: 1 

di GAov EV Tob EtoUG N VoTEia PLAdTTETOL Ev TH AUTH ayt& 139° KaBoArKh] ExKAnot& 139’, pnt 
dé tetpad1 Kai TpooaPPdatw Ews Hpac Evvatns: 1 

di Wv éneBovAevovto éxeivor, bi abt@v EBovAEto abtovs ExxaAgoacban, ci Kai undév MAgov 
eyéveto. Kai expoAdvtec x. t. A: 1 

*5i @v Zoovtal Eta O00: 1 

°dt eaut@v: 1 

de: 12 

°dé ok EAabov Bdantiopa: 1 

*déou 1 

*déov Exeivouc Katadikdoat: 1 

*Séov ékeivwv Katnyopfoar dnoAoyobvtat Si Wv KatHyopodol abtHv: 1 

*déov Agyetv 611 8E "Apaiac cic Aau. dnootpéWac, avijAOEv Eic TepoodAvua, eita cic Aau. dnfAOe 
NéALV, cita TAAL Eic ‘TEepoo., cita eEengupOn Eic Karoapetav: 1 

*déppiv: 1 

°on:1 

*dia tobto: 1 

°dt Ott: 1 

dia te TH Epya: 1 

*dikatov: 1 

*dikatoc: 1 

*doypata: 1 

°56Ca: 1 

*d0vaobe: 1 

*d0o Eyeveto: 1 

*d00 ToUTOIC 6 AEyEL MLOTOUTAL, TH KAIP@ KaLTH Tonw: 1 

*dwWoovo: 1 

*dijAov Ot ta: 1 

*dijAoc: 1 

*dfiAoc Hv, dnd 5é tod ypdvou TO dElé6m190TOV OvK Eixe Sid TO UN} MAAALO¢ Elvat: 1 
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*dijoov: 1 

*datdvov: 1 

*Satoviov HaVTIKOV: 1 

*datoviwv: 1 

*Samavrypata: 1 

*deikvvol Tiplov TO Mpayya, Stu 1 

*detkvuolv OTL OUK EOTL PuOIKT 1 KaKia AvTH: 1 

*deikvutat Ta avOpwmiva: 1 

*deiEac dvanoAoyrtous: 1 

det: 1 

dei Kain. 0: 1 

*deitar dAAG ataKtws Madvta ToLovol: 1 

*dethoc: 1 

*dervoraBobotv: 1 

*derordatpoveotépous: 1 2 

*de1yOrjvan: 1 

*deKtoc: 1 

*SEKTOS AVT@ Eotiv: 1 

*SEKTOS AVTM EOTL TOUTEOTL, KAAEI Kal EMLoONATAL AVTOV TOG TV GANOELav: 1 

*SeouWtou: 1 

*deopo@vAakos: 1 

*deondotnv: 1 

*deomotns: 1 

*deutépw: 1 

*devtépav nuépav: 1 

*dexdpevos, Aneta pLoBdv tod Xpiotov Eevilovoc: 1 

*dnA@v 6t1 mavta: 1 

*dnAobvtec: 1 

*dnptoupyous: 1 

di AOev: 1 

did Iv. ‘A: 1 

*d1d yap Tobto Emionuatvetat: 1 

*51d 5é Tod, KaOdt1 OVK TV Suv. avTOV KpaT., TO HEyaAEiov abtob napiotyol, Kal Sti OvKETI 
&moOvrjoxet: 1 

°d1d Adywv: 1 

°510 Atpov ota KatacKkevd et: 1 

°d1d miotews: 1 

did o€: 1 

°d1d trv: 1 

°d1d trv apetrv: 1 

°d1d TV WYOTNTa Kai TV amavOpwrtav: 1 
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*d1d TO doBEvEC ETI: 1 

*510 TO OUSTEXVOV Eivat: 1 

°d1d TO petpiaCetv: 1 2 

*d10 TOV TO X. NdBov, KatadéxEtat Kai Eig yeévvav EuTEoEtV Kal THs BaotdEtac ExnEoEtv: 1 
°d1d Tig 0500 N&oww avtoic deiEa1 EBovAETO: 1 
°d1d tTHv Aomm@v: 1 

°d1d TOV XYPWHATWV Tig pets: 1 

*did tu 1 

*d10 to S6yua, aAA’ drtodéxetat Kk. t. A: 1 
°d1d TOUS dm: 1 

*d1a tous dAAouc: 1 

°d1d TOUTWV: 1 

*d10 todto: 12 3 

*d1d toto EvtadOa avtov EAKet: 1 

*d10 toto Ev—p: 1 

°d10 TOTO Viv NHEPOS, OTL... 1 

*d1d TOOTO Ov THV AUTOUVTWV 0 Odvatoc: 1 
°d1d TOTO OUTWC: 1 

*d1d toto Tabta Agvet: 1 

dia xElpoc dyyéAov avtod: 1 

did XEIpOG AVOUWV: 1 

did XEIPWV Avouwv: 1 2 

did te Ta Epya, Sid te TOV Yi& 232'v dyvoeiv’ Kal Motiv trv Eig TOV K. I: 1 
did ti 12 

*didKovoc: 1 

*didvotav: 1 

*didotnpa: 1 

*diémpattev: 1 

*diémtuoav: 1 

*digomapto: 1 

°d10: 1 

°310 papt: 1 

*d1dptoat: 1 

*S1wKelc: 1 

*d1aBhoAn: 1 

*diayyéAAwv: 1 

*d1abgoews: 123 

*diaKdvwv: 1 

*diaKdntetat: 1 

*diaKovev: 1 

*diakovia: 1 23 
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*dtakoveiv: 1 
*dtaKkovovvtat: 1 
*diaKptoeic: 1 
*diaKptioeic Siadoyiou@v: 1 
*diaKpoveobe ta Acyoueva: 1 
*dtaAdoat: 1 
*diadexOrjvan: 1 
*d1aAoyioudc: 1 
*d1aAoyiopot: 1 2 
*dtopapt: 1 
*drapaptvpacbat: 1 2 
*diapaptvpopat: 1 
*diapepiCouevan: 1 
*diaopwKaode: 1 
*diavoiac: 1 

*diavoi& 139°: 1 

* StamENTWKEV: 1 
*SiampieoOar), to dSiakpovecbar kai KataygAaotov eivat: 1 
*diantvoar: 1 

*SLapp. TH OX. Kal EV EVK. KATAOTIOOUEV: 1 
*diaovpovtec: 1 
*d1acaAeboat: 1 
*diaomdc: 1 
*diaotpopac: 1 2 
*diatéuvw: 1 

*diati 0 5. yéyovev;: 1 
*dtatHew: 1 
*diapéeperv ayyeAtac: 1 
*diapepetat 6 Adyos: 1 
*diapépov: 1 
*diapeépovta: 1 
*diapdopwe: 1 
*d1d6vtoc gotiv ti: 1 
*didaoKaAtac: 1 
*diexouteto: 1 
*diexpivovto: 1 
*d1eA€xO: 1 

*dieAExOn: 1 
*dieAexOrjoav: 1 
*diempiovto: 1 
*diepepeto: 1 2 
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*dinyeitat kai evayyeAiCeton: 1 
*dinAgyxOnoav: 1 

*dinvekwe: 1 

*dinpevvwv: 1 

°diK: 1 

*dikaiov: 1 

*dikaiwpa: 1 2 

*dikatwe: 1 

*diKkaiwe Kal UN HET T. 1H. B: 1 
*dikatoovvn BEeod: 1 

dk. Beob: 1 

*diom: 1 

*diometéc: 1 

*diometec cyaApa: 1 

*d1op8woat: 1 

*dimAobvc Atmdc: 1 

*diwypoc: 1 

*diwKduevor: 1 2 

*douc: 1 

*dobvat: 1 

*Soxei Todt pn Eivat oti: 1 

*doKmdcetc ta Siapépovta: 1 

*dpapdtwv: 1 

*dpendvny S€ Eig TOV TOAXNAOV EUTTECODOAY Kal AVTI OXOIVIOU YEVOHEVNHY, OVSdeic Av Sta~vyot: 1 
*duvion yv@vat padtws Kai trv avtiS KaTAOTOANV: 1 
*dvowmet: 1 

"ei: 123 

*ei iatpoc WEAAOIc UavOdvetv: 1 

*ei yap: 12 

*ei yap NUEIG OUK EOUEV GHOLOL EKEtVOIC TO KATA WUXI: 1 
*ei yap Hétpoc x. t. A: 1 

*ei yap UN OUTW: 1 

ci be: 12 

eet SE uN ANoOAAvVTAL, Tap Nua 1 aitia: 1 
*ei 5é OVTOL OF Twadvvov: 1 

*ei 5 tives UNS obtw v., GAN obv Exeivor 6156a01 S{knv: 1 
*ei SUvatal Kal WETA VOUOV: 1 

*ci Oeompends mavta Emote: 1 

*ei Kai dAnOnc: 1 

*ei Kai?) PoREpov TO THs KOAdoEWS: 1 

*ci vovv Eixov: 1 
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*el TAUTNG: 1 

*cidWAwv: 1 

ecidwAdOuta: 1 

*E1KOTWC: 1 

*eiKOTWC EM EKEIVOV EPXETAL! 1 
*ciAKpIvac: 1 

*cimé pou 1 

*cimwv: 1 

*cilWv Tiva onepuata: 1 

*cionvny avtry dryov 1pd¢c EAUTIY, TV Ovtwe Eiprvnv: 1 
*EiPYAOATO LOVOV, Kal OVX WS O18: 1 
*eipydow: 1 

*cipyaouéva: 1 

*elpwvetav: 1 

*cipwveveta: 1 2 

*ei¢:1234 

"cic dywva: 1 

*eic GEovac ovdé eic, KUpPeEtc: 1 

*cic EKELVOV: 1 

*cic Pwunv: 1 

*eic AUTH THV P& 176°Cav tis Maxedoviac Eyéveto: 1 
ic AUTOV: 1 2 

*cic Seutépav: 1 

*cic diKkatoovvnv: 1 

*cic 8. Eyeipat avd dvaxwp: 1 

*cic KaBooiwotv rHyayov: 1 

cic KATAOUVOEIC: 1 

*cic oikov Bad. usta tov “ABp: 1 

*eic Miotlv: 1 

*cic MOOV iovywv aplOuov ovvteEtvet: 1 
*eic OAUTOV TO TA. T. 7:1 

*cic owtnpiav: 1 

*eic TH O10: 1 

*eic Ta TepoodAvua: 1 

*eic TV LUptiv: 1 

*eic TO loxUpOV KEPaAatov: 1 

*cic TO MAEOV TILNOfval EMLoMWYEVOS: 1 
*cic TOV Aatpov: 1 

*cic TOV OiKOV avTOUC: 1 

*cic TOV O1KOV AUTOU: 1 

*Eic TaDTA: 1 
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*eic TOUTO: 1 

*eic TOdXNAov: 1 

*cic poBepov KateAnEée: 1 

*ciodyet: 1 

*eioTO pn] dvEAEiv: 1 

*eiow0el: 1 

*ciowSobvta, NvwyxAet: 1 

eel ye Tt. EEHABOVv: 1 

eel OE ElEw: 1 

*eiye ddVTWV WHEAEIA TIG VUIV TpOCEYtvETO: 1 

*cin: 1 

*ciAngev: 1 

seins: 1 

*cimep: 1 

*etmol tic dv: 1 

*eimou: 1 

*eipgato: 1 

*eic: 1 

*etc TL KAOEIVaL: 1 

"cide oTpATIWTAC éVOpWrOUG: 1 2 

"cide OTPATIWTAC SvTaC TOUS EMloTaVTAC: 1 2 

*eidev: 1 

*ciSEV OTPATIOTHY, Eidev KVOpwWTOV’: 1 2 

*cidec TMC: 1 

*cidov avOp. Sav: 1 

*civat: 1 2 

*cival mepit ti: 1 

*cinev: 12345 

*cimov: 1 

*cita dAAN TapapvOta: 1 

*cita éxeiev di NuEp@v mévte: 1 

*cita évdo0ev AaBbwv anne dnendyn tH Séer: 1 

ecita & A, dre kal dnennyer tH Ser: 1 

*cita ovK exp: 1 

*eita MOALV: 1 

*eita mapéxovtat: 1 

*cixev: 1 

*cidov &vOpwnov Oavat@vtar ei yap todto Hv, Kav éotynoev' Kai Aakwv abtov anffASev’ Kav 
ECESWKEV AVTOV AUTOIC O x1Atapxoc: 1 

*cic: 12 

eevayyeAta: 1 2 
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*evy: 1 

*evYVWHOOUVN: 1 2 
*evyvwHooUvNs: 1 
*evdoxiav: 1 

*evdokipnots: 1 
*evdokKiproat: 1 

*e00Ews: 1 

*evOU¢ M1oTEvEL: 1 
eevAdBeta: 1 

*evAGBH yuvaika kai Ovydtpiov dyayéoOal oeuvov: 1 
eevAabrs Kata TOV VOHOV: 1 
eevAaeiac: 1 
*evAabeotépous: 1 
*evunXava: 1 

*evUNXavov: 1 

*evpuc: 1 

*EVPAKVAWV: 1 2 
eevpakAvdwv: 1 
*evpoKAVdwv: 1 2 
*evoePeta’: 1 

*evppatver Todto uéAos GAov k. Tt. A: 1 
*evx: 1 

*evxepac: 1 

*evXEpMC, Spa wEO’ dons apBoviac: 1 
VE. Ev OAtyw: 1 

*ebpoc: 1 2 

eevAabrc: 1 

*emioKomol: 1 

*CrjAov: 1 

°Cr7O1: 1 

*CrjAov: 1 

*C@a dAoya: 1 
*CrnAoturia,: 1 

*Cnuta: 1 

*Cntmv TO Mpdyua Einetv: 1 
*Cntovot: 1 

*Cntovow: 1 

*nvxounv: 1 

envEnoev: 1 
*NTOITOOOTpakov: 1 

#07 1 
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*OéaTpov: 12 

*Oéovoa: 1 

*Bavuaotos: 1 

*OBadopevopevny: 1 

*Bavatwv: 1 

*OBavudoetar: 1 2 

*Betaic dKpodoeotv: 1 

°0Eq@: 1 

*0e00: 1234 

*Oeo0b didKovoc: 1 

*Oepaneiac: 1 

*Oepanever: 1 

*Pepamevel): 1 

*Oepanevete avTIV: 1 

*Bepudotnes: 1 

*Bepous dé, oUK Ett 1 

*Bewpta: 1 

*Oewpovvtec: 1 

*Onpta: 1 

*OAiWews: 1 

“OAC: 1 

*Bopupotvtoc: 1 

*Opacéwe: 1 

*Opaovtns: 1 

*OpaovderAot: 1 

*Ovy: 12 

*OvUG: 1 

*Ovundtac:: 1 

*OvpOIC: 1 

*Kav: 1 

*KQV COLKOUHEVW TEPITUXN Mpootroetat: 1 
*KQV YAP Ur] EMLOPKTTE, OUVUVTES GAWGS OK tote: 1 
Kav Oi dpyiav Kav 1a P& 139°Bvptav: 1 
*Kav Etc Tas Aaunddac: 1 

*KaV KATAYWYLOV 1}: 1 

*Kav Aabwv avtov dmfjAGE Kai ovK Eotynoe, Kav éF€dwxev, k. T. A: 1 
*KQV TOUTO Emoinoav: 1 

*Kav Pavep@c LOY Kataytvwoxn: 1 
*Kabappa: 1 

*KAKLOTOC O TIPOG EXAUTOV XYPWHEVOS TH HoXOnpt& 139°: 1 
*KAPOV TIVa Kal TO EEW aioOroEews yeveoBan: 1 
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*Kdpoc: 1 2 

*Kidapic: 1 

*KOpnyv: 1 

*KUva: 1 

*KuUp: 1 

*KUpLOV: 1 

*KUPLOS ENNUWOEWS LEYaANS: 1 

*KUWV: 1 

*kwAvua: 1 2 

*KWpov: 1 

*Kai:123456789101112 13 

Kal GAAa: 1 

*KAL CPXOVTES APYOHEVWV, Kal NYOUHEVOL: 1 

*Kal EBovAETO ExEivos 0 avaATOKWV Kal THV OikEiav EvTpaytav PLKPaV Opav TPOG TI EKkEivou: 1 

exal éB. éxeivoc eivat: 1 

*Kal EKELVO: 1 

*KAL EKEIVOUG ETEPWC: 1 

*Kal Exeivol MANpetc MlotEews Nouv: 1 

*Kal év €Antd1 tod uabetv: 1 

*Kal €v OAtyw Kal Ev MOAAG: 1 

*Kal Ev MOAAG’ ObY &: 1 

*Kal Ev TH Eta TadTa: 1 

*Kal Ev TOUTW: 1 

*Kal Ev TOUTOIG EyUUVaCovtoO: 1 

*Kal Ev TOUTOIS StaAcTEl TO KaAOV: 1 

*KaL EV T., KOLEV TU. T: 1 

Kai EvOvuroewcs évOpwWrov TO Oeiov Eikar Suotov: 1 

*Kal évOuu. OvOp: 1 

*Kal Emi tic oiketetac 5 obtW. AAA’ odtOC Ob> Ob TwC, GAA PETH Tic OiKiac andons. & 244onED 
yap k.t.A:1 

*KaL Emi T. Oik. SE OVKETL KAKWC, GAA Sikatwc WorEp yap K.T. A: 1 

*Kal EmiMavn: 1 

*Kal EnAnOUveto, kK. Tt. A: 1 

*Kal EpPrroodenoev (va: 1 

Kal €kmAnétc rv ic avtOv: 1 

*Kal ETEPOL TIVEG: 1 

*Kal NaS Piroverkeiv WN KpUvac8at, Kai tov AeAuTNKdtac Piroverkeiv Sodvan Siknv: 1 

*Kal NMEIG: 1 2 

*Kal Hv amflqon...pto: 1 

*Kal OAtyot ot KaAoi: 1 

*Kal 0 Ilétpoc oxEdov anAds ma&peoti madevdpeEvoc: 1 
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*Kal O uev idiwtnc: 1 

*KAL O TATHP AVTG KATHPaTO, Kal TEAEUTHJOaL NUXETO Kai  NTIHp’ ETL yap EtvxE CHv O matrp 
avutov: 1 

*Kal 0 PdBos paptupeEt: 1 2 

*KAL Opa AUTOV OV TPOC T. am. AMdVTA, CAAA POG TOUS HaONTdc’ Oby ATE UAONTIV Svta, GAAG d1a 
TO HETPIACELV: 1 

*KAl Opa, TO HEV POPTIKWTEPOV, OTEP K. T.A:1 

*Kal Opa, TPAXV Sv 1H¢ UMoTEUVETAL: 1 

*Kal OTL HEVELV OV ovyxwpet’ & 169'Qote Kal ob E& 129'v BEANS kK. T. A: 1 

*KaL OTL OUK Gv EmetoO8n ‘Avaviac: 1 

*KAaL WC KAKOUPYOS Kal WC EM TOIC SEtvoic: 1 

*Kal Iwdvvnv un: 1 

*Kal P& 178 Pat EXvVTOV UNTLOV Kai METH THV at& 240°pav trv OWLATIKTV Kal AVXVIKOIC Kai EWOIVOIC 
Byvois mapayeveoOan: 1 

*Kal p& 178'War k. Tt. Ar 1 

*Kal XPlOTOV 0 OEdc EMoino Ev: 1 

*KaL AUTH KatTAoKEVaCEL: 1 

*Kal avta tadta didmAatteKai p& 192°Oude: 1 

*KaL AUTH: 1 

*Kal avtn dé 1] Eig TOV TémOV TInN S1eBatve TPO TOV TOD igpod Aeondtnv: 1 

*Kal avTO: 1 

*Kal AUTO b156vTOS ETL TidetKvuOLV OTL 1 

*Kal avtov S1dd6vta Euqatver KATMOXEIV’ Kai OTL: 1 

*Kal vt: 1 

*Kal avtoUG Et1 Siabaotdovtec.”: 1 

*KaL AUTOIC: 1 

*Kal yap: 1 

*Kal YAP MOAAG EoTl TA OVVWHOdVTA NaS Kal ovvdeopObVTA TPOC MIAiac: 1 

*Kal your tIOnot SnAGV TAc: 1 

kal di Wv TapaKeAEvETar AUTOV TolEiv Mapaxprua kK. tT. A: 1 

*xal doyya tiOnor: 1 

exalt SetKvUVTWV NOV: 1 

*xal dnuoot& 139°: 1 

skal diexwdwvioe, waAAOv SE avTOUS Kal dvéuvnoev k. T. Ar 1 

Kal ei €€€P: 1 

*Kai ci OL METH TOUTOV...TOD X., TH OLX ObTOs Senn dv; AAA’ obdE BartiZetar. Ti obv gotw Eineiv; 
ovdé yap anAdes Epetijg EONKEV dudteEpa: 1 

*Kal Eic Mappnotav TAEtova dAEiQuy: 1 

Kal Eixov amavta Kode: 1 

*Kal EVPpatvovto, Protv’ 51d TobTO Kai Eoptat: 1 

*Kal El un: 1 
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*Kal Cytrjoac: 1 2 

*Kal Ovy. OEUVOv: 1 

*Kal KABATEP TUPETOS StaV OPOdpOoV TvEVON: 1 

*Kai Katé6pOwya Eivor kal £Adttwua. H nappnota, katépOwpa' 6 Ovpds, éAdttWpA: 1 
*Kal KaTayéAMOTOV Eival: 1 

*Kal Kp: 1 

*KAL KPATHOUC THSG XELPOG AUTHS, EPWVNOE kK. T.AI1 

*KAal UAPTUPES AUTOD EioLv TPC TOV Aaov Stl dvEeotN: 1 
*KAL HEV UEPOG EKAOTOV EKGAEOE Kal TYG Kal OMEipav Kal ONEIOV: 1 
*Kal pn: 1 

*KAL UT] AKOVOL AVTMV: 1 

*Kal PN] EmayaywueEv: 1 

*KAL PT] METH THIS NUETEpAG PAaPic: 1 

*Kal pT] TO Iv. tO: 1 

*Kal HN] TH: 1 

*Kal pv: 1 

Kal ur ded der Elvan: 1 

*Kal UNV TOUVavTioV yEyovev: 1 

*KAL UNIV, ONOlV, Hyayov avTOV Tpdc TOV avO., GAA’ OvdEV OXVOAV: 1 
*Kal pEiGova BeArjoo1 maBeiv 1 BovAEoBan: 1 

*Kal HEYOAN TH Pwvy): 1 

*Kal HEYOANGS Wuxi Kal yevvatac KatdpAwua: 1 

*KQL HETA TIV EVATHV Wav Tio OWHATIKIS HETAAaPEiV TpOMTs Kal Ev Avyv: 1 
*Kal METH THC XOPELAC KSGOUW KEK. 1] VUUIK@: 1 

*KAL HETA TPOMNV OWL: 1 

*KQL HETEPXETAL: 1 

*Kal HET Eiprvns: 1 

*Kal OL xapIGOuEVOL aUTOIC: 1 

*Kal OlOV ONEIOV Nouv Momjoavtec: 1 

*Kal Ov TooatTNs dnoAavovta émiedeiac: 1 

*Kal ov MoB. KPUMTWV TO Tis KOAdOEWS: 1 

*Kal OVSEV AT’ AUTIS KaPTOUHEVOUG: 1 

*Kal ovdéva Adyov TolEeiv UTEP TOUTOU: 1 

*Kal OVdEIC, KaV OUpETaL KT. A: 1 

*KAaL OVK ATIUWPNTL: 1 

*KAL OUK AUTOUG TEUTEL pds avTOV: 1 

*Kal OvX dmAWG: 1 

*KAL OUTE EMLOPKTOETE, OUTE OUdoEGHE GAWC. OK toTE: 1 
*Kal OUTW: 1 

*Kal obtOC: 1 

*Kal MGA: 1 2 
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Kai MGALV EtEpa EPG, O1ov: 1 

*Kal MAVTA KKAWV KIVOdHEV: 1 

*Kal M&vta KaAODpEV: 1 

*Kal NAVI EKEt ovVyayeEv: 1 

*Kal MEVOoUC ONLEIA TOLOdVTEG: 1 

*Kal MéEpa TOU S€ovtog HaAPaKod natdion x. Tt. A. TAakodvtTa EN15@ Kal PULXpPOV Kal dou TEpTEt 
Hovov k.t. A: 1 

Kai W60EV; StI Tac Pwvac TOV TPO., KpivavtEc TOOTOV EMA pWoav. Eita MéAtv an T. yp: 1 

*KaL HC, “KovE: 1 

*Kal madeta Kal ypopwuata: 1 

*Kal madet& 139° Kal ypappaou: 1 

*KAL MAVTAXOD AVTOIC MpoKEivTat: 1 

*Kai meviav Tpoc, Kai PtAoc dBavatorc: 1 

*Kal ModaAyia; obyi ExVTOV ovvd1EPOEIpE YET’ Exetvou;: 1 

*Kal MoAitEav: 1 

*Kal TOG: 1 

*Kal 1p0C TOUTO O II. Votepov totatat: 1 

*Kal ov OUK dgt& 219°¢: 1 

*Kal oUpEtat xapar KaBdTEP TaLdStov, Kal doxnuovet pupia: 1 

*Kal ONMEIa HEyaAa Eyéveto: 1 

*Kal ovyyévetav: 1 

Kal to OAAG: 1 

*Kal ta GAAM 60": 1 

*Kal TH TS CiKOVOIAG, Kal (ta) Tob dANmtOU Bio: 1 

*Kal THV SnpLoupyiav EdnAwoE Kai Tovs dvOpwrous.: 1 

*KAL TV OiKElaV EUTIP. [. OPOV TL. T. Exetvou: 1 

*Kal Tl PovAEtat o &yyeAosc: 1 

*Kal TI 1p0¢ GE, KvOpwTE; ov yap OSE Ei THV EVSOK. TOTO TolEic: 1 

*Kal TO: 1 

*Kal TO dEtwya ToAW: 1 

*Kal TO Epyov edetkvu: 1 

*Kal TO “Ev TéhxEl,” Hote UN pabvunoar Kai EnAnEev avtov:: 1 

*Kal TO KANpovoutav EvtabOa pn AaPeiv: 1 

*Kal TO HEV XAVVOT: 1 

*Kal TO UN: 1 

*Kal TO UN EV NUEPA yeveoBan: 1 

*Kal TO UN Opy: 1 

*Kal TO MOAAdKIC Etxerpion de1eav, A., Emtyfpar Ederoav: 1 

*Kal TOV andvOpwrov Kai TOV dveAErova fotnot vet AvTOV: 1 

*Kal TO, Unde Ka1pod KaAObVTOS: 1 

*KAL TOV TAPOVTWV Kal TOV LEAASVIWV amMaAAGTTEL KaKOV: 1 
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*KaL TH KaA: 1 

*Kai TH un] évded XpNUatwv eivat: 1 

*Kal T@ Ul] KPETTOVa XPNUCTWV Eivat: 1 

*KAL TO Tl. EMLXEIproar: 1 

*Kal TAUTOV yiveTal, Olov av Ei TI¢ TATIIP PuxXpod: 1 

*xai tabty Sé Oavpaotos Hv & O:1 

*Kal TadTa Ev HECOIS KiVdUvoIC EUBEPANKOTWV AVTOV: 1 

*KAL TADTA IkKaVa EKEtvoUC TLOTWOaGBat: 1 

*Kal tTabta Tovdaiog wv k. tT. A: 1 

*Kal TOUG EKEtvwv SidacKdAouG: 1 

*Kal TOUS EXOpovs EAEiv: 1 

*Kal TOOTS ONot did MiotEews ovK EF NUGV’ GAAG TO TAEOV TOD OEod: Oeod yap Pryor td S@pov: 1 

*Kal TOUTO: 1 2 

*Kal TOUTO LEGOV TiONoL: 1 

*KQL TOUTO OV TAP NUGV Tap Dudv SE YEYOVE TO, TPO DUOV: 1 

*KQL TOUTO OV TIPO VUDV, Tap DU dé K.T. A: 1 

*KAL TOUTO OV PUoEL GAAA TH ovvNOEt& 139° MOAAH prjnw KatopSobv avto pEeuaOnkéevat: 1 

*KAl TOUTO TPO UUGv. OUTW yap: 1 

*Kal TOUTO TpooTIONoL, Seikvve, Sti | SwpEd Tob ‘A. Mv: 1 

*KQL TOUTO, WOTEP TO KT|PVYHA, OUTWC NVUETO": 1 

*Kal TOUTO, Prot, To “Sid 1: 1 

*Kal Tpitov: 1 

*Kal Tpitov Séi Eic WEooV EADEivV OTL: 1 

*Kal PIAdooga, Prov, tva: 1 

*Kal ppigel tovG TOMOUG: 1 

*Kal Xalpovtac EKaTEPOUG dTONEUWw: 1 

*Kal xpnotos o~pddpa: 1 

"Kal XWPIC THs dANPEac, Ev aVTG TH Modyuati: 1 

*Kal xwpileoBan: 1 

*Kal xX. THS BonBEtac avTA. TH. 1p: 1 

*Kal Pevdeo8ar Tov IT. tows: 1 

Kal (=Kainep: 1 

«al [év Avotpotc: 1 

*Kaitot ye TOAAGKIC avTOIC UTEP: 1 

*Kaitor ovde: 1 

*Kaitor ovdev ExWV avTOIC EyKaAEtv: 1 

*KalTol OVK Ed€1 AELODV AVTOV EXOVTA KATNHYOPEIV PETA Tata: 1 

*KaiTOL XapICOUEVOS AUTOIC: 1 

*KQITOLYE MNOLV, WPLOEV NU. AvaoTHoas avTOV EK vEKPHv. Katacetoas avt@v trv diavotav TH) 
popw, tote Emcryet TovTO: 1 

*Kabdmep Emi oikodoptis ta Um’ Exeivwv yeyevnpeva petatiOEvteEc: 1 
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*KabdmEp yap Ev oWPaTI 1 vVdooc xaAEnwtépa, Stav TA. Exot trv VANv: 1 
*xaddrep yap év owpuati, Stav Hi vdo0c yaAetwtépa 1H, TActova exer tiv BANV Kai TH TpO@TV: 1 
*KabdmeEp Kal NYEIS TOTE UdALOTA KBobuEV TiIvac, Stav AEywWouv NIV: 1 
*Kabdmep oi MOAAOI TOV Veoqut. EtnpEdovotv: 1 
*Kabdpyata UaAAov ff véot: 1 

*Ka0ott 1 

*Kabdtt dv Tig Xpetav eyev: 1 

*Kabwe Ev TH Tpoopi& 251°: 1 

*KaOwe Tp. K. T. A. EE apxfis opodpdétepov pev: 1 
*Kawe ta EOvy (Protv) motnoate: 1 

*Kad’ nuépav: 1 

*Kad’ Ov TpdmOV KdKEivol: 1 

*Ka0. avToV TH Ep: 1 

*KQL TO EOVOC Kai THV OpnoKeEiav Eimwv: 1 
*Kalpiav: 1 

*Kakiav: 1 

*KaKiac: 1 

*Kakia, dogpera: 1 

*KaKOV: 1 

*KaKnyoplav: 1 

*KaKnyoprjoat tiva: 1 

*kakovpywe dig8nkav: 1 

*KaKOIC: 1 

*KaAwc: 1 

*KOAG Kai To Evavtta: 1 

*KaAr Mpopaoic: 1 

*KaAov: 1 

*KaAov Kal Aum OUUMETPOG, KAAOV Kal Ppovtic, KAAOV Kal Evdera: 1 
*KaAdc ye (ov yap;) Tobs p1oBoUs an EAaPov: 1 
*KAAWG YE’ OV yap TOUS WLoBOUG améAaPov: 1 
*Kaddec dé: 1 

*Kadde dé Etp: 1 

*Kaddc dé odd TodTO ExPaAAet: 1 

*KaA OC EiTE, @., TO Iv. TO “A: 1 

*Kaddc Aéyet: 1 

*Kadou ye: 1 

*KaAOvVTtOC: 1 

*Kxautvouc: 1 

*KQUOVTa: 1 

*Kapdta: 1 

*Kapdtoyvwotne: 1 2 
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*KaTa: 1 

*KATA Kpatos: 1 

*KATA HEPOS K.T. A: 1 

*KATO LVN OV HKovoav: 1 
*KATH TAPOEVOMOV Evr|pynoE TO Iv. tO “A: 1 
*KaTa oUvEOLV: 1 2 

*KAaTA TAC Op: 1 

*KaTA THV OpoBEotav: 1 
*Katayatov: 1 

*KATAXWOOV: 1 

*KATEYVWKE: 1 

*KATEYVWOAV, ATEyVWoay, EyVwoav: 1 
*Katédpauev: 1 

*KATEVaVTL: 1 

*KATEOTHOAV ETL TOV XNP@v: 1 
*KATEMULYOV: 1 

*KATEXEL: 1 

*KATEXELV: 1 2 

*KATNXNOIS UVoTaywyiKn;: 1 
*KatopOwua: 1 

*KaTWYEOV: 1 

*Katwp0ou: 1 

*KatTwpOwtat Nutv: 1 
*Katacvuelc: 1 

*Kxatap: 1 

*KkatayyéAelv Ev TH Inood trv avdotaow K.T.A:1 
*katayyéAAwv: 1 
*KATAYIVWOKELV: 1 
*KATASIMKELV: 1 

*KATAKAGV: 1 

*KATAKpIVWwV: 1 
*KataAeAvHEVov: 1 
*Katauabwv: 1 

sxatavvean: 1 

*katavbeews: 1 
*Katavvooopar 1 
*KataciwOévtac: 1 
*Katantvoat: 1 
*KaTaoaMEevTac: 1 
*KATAOKEUNC: 1 

*KATAOKEVAC: 1 
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*KATAOKEVACEIC: 1 
*KATAOKEUT}V: 1 
*KaTaoTEAANTAL: 1 
*KATAOTPEGELV: 1 
*KATAPOPIKWC: 1 
*KATAXPNOTIKWS: 1 
*Kataxwobevtac: 1 
*KATEYVWKUIAG: 1 
*KATEVIVEYHEVNS: 1 
*xatecaviotatar: 1 
sKxatenddetv: 1 
*KATEOTApKEVAL: 1 
*KATEPPOVOUY, Nypiatvov: 1 
*KaTnyopta: 1 
*KatnelmOnoav tod KNnpvypatos: 1 
*KatnpynOnuev: 1 
*KATNPTLOHEVOV: 1 
*KatnxnOn: 1 
*KaTHXNONoav: 1 
*KaTHXNOEtc: 1 2 
*KATNXOUVHEVWV: 1 
*KaTOpOav: 1 
*KatopO@oat: 1 
*Katop9oUvtwv: 1 
*KatopOovv: 1 
*KatopOodv,....e0E1 dmdAAvOBat: 1 
*KAT. TH Q: 1 
*KaUvOcUEVOV: 1 
*KQUOOUHEVOV: 1 
*KAUXNOEWS: 1 
*KavXwpEa: 1 
*Kavyado8a1: 1 
*KetUEvov: 1 
*KELPHMEVOG: 1 
*KEKWQWOOE: 1 
*KEKLIVNEVOV: 1 
*KEVWV TO PVONHA: 1 
*KEVO!: 1 
*xevodocia: 1 2 
*xevodociac: 1 
*Kepcon: 1 
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*KepaAatiov: 1 

*KEXapLoTat: 1 

*KEXWPLOHEVOV: 1 

*Kndenov: 1 

*Kxndepoviac: 1 

*KNpUYHatos: 1 

*KLOva: 1 

*KLOV: 1 

*KiBwpia: 1 

*KBapwdwv: 1 

*KBapwdadv Kal KOaplotwv: 1 
*KBaptotdv: 1 

*KivnOeic: 1 

*KA@VTES TE KAT OiKOV KpToOV: 1 
*KAavodpEvov: 1 2 
*xAavoovuEvov: 1 2 

*KOIVe: 1 

*KoLvoic ovAAdyos: 1 
*Kolvwvia: 1 2 

*Kolvwviav: 1 

*KoAaKei& 139°: 1 

*KOUd: 1 

*Kopupat& 251°: 1 

*Kopu@aiov: 1 

*KOUOTEPA: 1 

*KPATOS EVIKWV, Kattol kK. T. A: 1 
*Kpivw Eyw: 1 

*KPATELOOaL AUTOV: 1 
*Kpetoowv yap eis 7] XiA101: 1 
*KpElooWV Eic TOL TO BEAN Kuptov, f UWpio1 Napavopon.: 1 
*KTiOIG: 1 

*KuaviCovta: 1 

*Kupiws: 1 

*KUPLWTEPOV: 1 

*kwAvbévtec AaAfjoat tov Adyov Ev tH Aot& 139°: 1 
*KWUWSOv: 1 

*KWUWdtac: 1 

*Kwe: 1 

°K. EMLELKELAV, EVT. TOPOV: 1 

°K. KOOMLOTNTA, EVT. doxnHOoUvny: 1 
°K. T. Ar 1 
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*Anew: 1 

*hdPovtec TO ikavov: 1 
héyetv: 1 2 

*hEyel, @inor: 1 

*EVOHEV, EMLSELKVULEVOL TIPO TOUS TAPOVTAG, Kal UEyA PpovodvtEs Eq’ EavTOIC': 1 
*héyovta: 1 

*hEyovtec: 1 

*heyw dr TO pr] OpyiCeoBan: 1 
*AEywv eivark. Tt. A: 1 

*hEYWV Ips aAvTOUG: 1 

Angi: 1 

*oyia: 1 

soya C@vta: 1 

*Adoyoic: 1 

*hoyov KaOeivan: 1 

*dxoc: 1 

hve: 1 

shuns: 1 

*AUmNG: 1 

*hvow: 1 

*AUTPWoat: 1 

*AUTPWots: 1 

*Anotat: 1 

Anew: 12 

*hadc yor MOAUs Eottv: 1 
*hayav: 1 

*haubdvetv mpdowmov: 1 
*AavOavovtwe Agyet tiv aittav, modevtiKrv ovoav: 1 
*hatpetav: 1 

*hatpever kaidovAever: 1 
*hettoupyrfoat: 1 

*heitoupyta: 1 

*heitoupyiav Kat iepoupytav: 1 
*ALBoKoAAnta: 1 

*hoyiCeoBan: 1 

*hoyiZetat y totic avTOD Eic SikatoovvNnv: 1 
*hoyiCetat y mMtotic Eig SiKaLooUVNV: 1 
*hoyikn: 1 

*hoyikryv: 1 

*hoylopov: 1 

*hoytoud KkatadaPetv: 1 
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*hoytopot: 1 

*hoytopouc: 1 

*hoytotat: 1 

*huuatvovtat: 1 

*huuEddveEc: 1 

*AupEe@vec: 1 

*huTPWoEWS: 1 

*AvyviKoc: 1 

*udcALota yap Exetvoic ovyxpovier: 1 
*udcArota SE ovdeicg AUTOV aTIpdCeEl: 1 
*udcALota pe: 1 

*ucALOTa EV OVSE OUTW Xprottos 6 Enatvoc: 1 
*udAtota uev ov Kal évtedOev: 1 

*udvttic: 1 

*udptupac: 1 

*UCPTUS Tis dvaotdoEws dUTOD: 1 

eueAn: 1 

*UEVELV, Kal: 1 

*uepn: 1 

*ueTPW: 1 

oun: 12 

*Un) EVTUXI|S KATH TOUTOU TH OE@: 1 

uN Yap auONplota ta mpcypato: 1 

eur Eic SiaKpioetc StaAoyioudv: 1 

*un Seo: 1 

un Seopax@pev: 1 

en] KATH Od pKa TEpiT: 1 

*un Kata@povrjons: 1 

eur Kiv: 1 

oun AaBeiv tov 6: 1 

*un voutons, Sti KaTEPPdvVIOE OE" OVX WE K. T. Ar 1 
eur] obv: 1 

en MaALV aideotwtepos yévytan: 1 

°un MaALV Katvov TL TEpl avTOV AAO yévntan: 1 
*un mAovtObvTa VI& 232'v KataAimeEiv GAN’ EvAGBH: 1 
oun: 1 

*ur Tic Ely OTL UMEKPIVETO, O Kal aipatwv EmiOvUOv k. T. A: 1 
eur: 1 

uta pox: 1 

"OVW Co~® BE: 1 

*udvov: 123 
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*LOVov UN KaOdTED O1 AOITOI TOV Veopwttiotwv EnnpedCovtat, Stav dAAouG OpHo1 PwtiobEvtac, 
Kal ev0vc amidvtac. AogdaZerv Sei tov Odv, Kav m&vtEs owOGorv’ Kai ov E& 129-v VEANG x. T. A: 
1 

*udvoc: 1 

*udvoc Emtotevoev: 1 

*udvov avtod: 1 

*udAAov avinotK.t.A:1 

*UGAAOV 1 VUE @IKG: 1 

*udAAov avtov Enoter SiampieoBat: 1 

euddAov dé ei €€€8: 1 

*ugAAov 5€ Hovovouxi Totabta SiKatoAoyovUEVOS TPdG aAvTOUs dnotEtvEetat: 1 

*udgAAov Cnteiv, ovyi: 1 

*UGAAOV LETH THIS MOpEtAG KAI KOOUW KEKOOUNHEVOS VUE PIKG)’ O SE Emikad. K. T. A: 1 

*UGAAOV Xprwata aitovou...ol Kai 1a TodTO: 1 

*uaOrtpia yap hv: 1 

*UAKPAV TOUTO PAocogiac: dnd Tob KNPLVYUATOC. StI OVSEVa TH@oV EiXEV: 1 

*uaKpo8uutac: 1 

*uaAdooetar gotat: 1 

*uarayOroetat: 1 

*uaviatc: 1 

*uavOdvwyeEv: 1 

*uaptuptac: 1 

*uaptuptov: 1 

*uataoAoytac: 1 

ewe: 1 

*ueiGova Ta okapata: 1 

*ueiwotc: 1 

*ueiZov Hv: 1 

euEyaAn TH Pwvy: 1 

sueyoAw: 123 

euEyoAn mapauvetia: 1 

eueyaAnyv dSetkvuot trv PovAny: 1 

euEeyaAdy: 1 

*peyadowuyov: 1 

*ueyaAonpenns: 1 

ued’ umEepBoAns: 1 23 

eyed’ UmootoAres: 1 

eyed’ vtepBoAnc: 1 

*ueOvoOrvat: 1 

*uevEptuvyuevn: 1 

*WEMEOTWHEVOL: 1 
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*UEPIKMC: 1 

*uEptKol Saipovec: 1 

sueta akpipetac EvOa 14006 OvK Hv: 1 
*uETa amovotac: 1 

*ueTa EyKWutovu Kal Enatvou: 1 

euETa yap tadta KaboAiKde eidévat avTa: 1 
eueta SaWiAetac: 1 

*ueTa EvTEAODG OXNUATOS: 1 

*ueta MOAATS Mavt: 1 

*HETA TL. PD. Taproav: 1 

*UETA OAPKOG: 1 

*ueta TO ExPrvat: 1 

*HETA TO TAG KAO. EidéEvar AUTH xapitac: 1 
*uETA TOV OEOv: 1 

*UETH Tig NMETEpac PAafijs: 1 

*ueta Tabta: 1 

*ueta to Métpovu: 1 

*ueTa Mapotviac: 1 

*HETEWPOL TOV EVEPYEIV NIV yivovtat at opetc: 1 
*uet’ Exetvov 1 XOAN Kk. T. A: 1 

uet’ eiprvns: 1 

euetabdoEews: 1 

euetapoAn Btou: 1 

euetada: 1 

euetadidovc: 1 

*LETALOPPOU: 1 

euetametOwv: 1 

*HETAOTH Val, HETHOTAOIS: 1 
*pETAOTpEWat: 1 

*uetatibeode: 1 

*petatiWevtec: 1 

uetax: 1 

*LETAXELPLOWOG: 1 

*HETEVOWHATWOLV: 1 2 

*uetolKelv: 1 

*uetpiaCovta: 1 

*uetpiaCovtosc: 1 

*uEtpiawv: 1 

suetpiawv, ate 515. Ov, Kai ov pad: 1 
*uEXpt MOAAOD ontEia Mo1ovo1: 1 

un Eeubdrns Eis ayopav: 1 
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unde: 1 

eundev dAwe Eid Ev Taig Tpaqaic: 1 
eundev katayva@es': 1 
ulapio: 1 

*utapiav: 1 

*ulapov: 1 

euryddwv: 1 

eulKpac: 1 
*uLKpoWuxoc: 1 
*ulKkpowuxtac: 1 
*uvetatic: 1 2 
suovwdtav: 1 

*popgn: 1 

*yopen: 1 2 
*uoxOnptav: 1 

*uvia TH Ev TAat. oikdvon: 1 
uupta: 1 

*uupia dé: 1 

*uUupiaic XEpolv a&va1pov: 1 
*uupiav coKnotv: 1 
*pUptoic ApKOUVTOS: 1 
suupiadac moAAdc: 1 
*uuplopaKkapidotns “Countless blessedness,” which is more like St. Chrysostom than a copyist.: 1 
eu. T. mEetOwv: 1 

eyed 

*v 1] and@aoisc: 1 

°v TO 1EpG@);: 1 
*vépBov: 1 

*vi@ovta: 1 

*vouoc: 1 

*voonua: 1 

*vov: 1 

viv dé Euabev: 1 

viv 5é: 1 

°Va UN] TH AUTO K. T. A: 1 
*vaoc Tov Adc: 1 
*vaouc: 1 

*veKpoc: 1 
*vevopo8EtnTat: 1 
*vegeAn: 1 

*vnotevwv: 1 
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eviknOeic: 1 

*voutowotv evoePeic (N. evoePeiv) civat, 51d tO Agvet x. T. Ar 1 
*voornmatt: 1 

*Zévov: 1 

*Févoc: 1 

*oiketwotc: 1 

*oikerakov Kad. T. 5: 1 
*oikelovtat: 1 

*oikodouetv: 1 
*oikodouoveEvon: 1 

*oikov: 12 

*oikovopia: 123456789 
*oikovoptav: 1 

*oikovouiav cival Kai TO KaAEioBal: 1 
*oikovoutac: 1 2 
*oikovoueiv: 1 
*oikovoueitat: 1 
*oiKOVOUIKOG: 1 
*oikovoplkoc: 1 
*oiKOVOMOUHEVOG: 1 
*oikovonovoav: 1 
*oiktippovac: 1 
*oiwviCovtat: 1 

ol 1 

ol dm0 Tis Aoiac ovdaior: 1 
eot dAAot: 1 

oi €€ avtod: 1 

ol EKATOV ElKOOL: 1 

*ol UMOAEIMOUEVOL TOTE: 1 

*o1 11 

ol Tovdaton: 1 2 

*ol Baot. avtoOv: 1 

*ol OE EMLELKEOTEPOL AVTMV: 1 
*ol KOAaKEVOVTEC: 1 

*ol Kp': 1 

*ol AOINOl THV VEOg: 1 

*ol METH TODTOV: 1 

ol mept: 1 

Ol TH NMETEPa EipnKOTEG: 1 
*olamép EOTL Kal TA ToLladTa: 1 
Ol Kal VoTEpoOUV Tis XapItos d1a TO uNTw Aaetv Mv. & 169°A: 1 
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ot Kat: 1 

ot Kal A€yovoty avta: 1 

*oide: 1 

*oipat: 1 

*OlaTe KUPIWV OUK SvTWV TOV KaTadIKaCdvtwv avTov: 1 
*oioc rv 6 Katy 1p tovtov: 1 

°00:1234 

°ov p& 192'un ovde CyAw: 1 

*ov HabdAov: 1 

*ov MabAov: did piKkp@v dpxnv to npa&yua eAcupave: 1 
°ov PovAouat: 1 

*ov yap: 1 

°ov yap av Ev Tolurvw TooovTw deAExOnoav un opddpa avt@v miotevodvtwv: 1 
od yap Hv Svtwe Tpocdoxiac dvOpwrivns. Exeivo: 1 
*ov yap pvptor 1 

*ov yap OUTW TO UPpioal MAEOVEKTNOOLEV AUTOV, Wo TO d1da0XOFj vat Sti UBptoauEV Eavtovc: 1 
*ov yap ToUTtou Hv: 1 

*ov yap Toi p& 208'yao1 Udvov ESEikVUVTO APPOVTLOTODVTEG TL. T. KPLVOEVOL: 1 
*ov yap: 1 

*ov yap we vpEIG: 1 

ov dia TOV dMooTOAWV kK. T. A: 1 

°ov diKaiwe: 1 

*ov duvdaueba dpvryjoaoban: 1 

°ov duvaueba yap...un Aadeiv: 1 

*ov Suvnodueba: 1 

°ov Cntobpev avtnyv ondoat: 1 

ou A€yel yap: 1 

°ov un: 1 

*ov nv avtouvs anAdc Elacev: 1 

°OU UNV OvdE OUTWS E*Etoato: 1 

00 UNIV Tdo1 yvwWpIuOS Hv SBEv Kai: 1 

*ov uikpov d€ TO Kal Tovdatwv MoTEVd6vTWV TODTO amooTpA~Hvat: 1 
°OU ULKPOV OVdE TOUTO EoTIV: 1 

ov Tap NaS yap N aitio: 1 

*Ov Tapa TOV VOpOV: 1 

*ov Tapa TOV VopOV: 1 

°ov TEpl Epya: 1 

°OU MOINOEIC: 1 2 

*ov momntny Sé ayévvnytov VAN Umotibevtec: 1 

*ov momntny O€: 1 

*ov ToLovot: 1 
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°OU TPO TG T., AAAG TEP ATI, We EineEiv: 1 

°ov Mpornkato: 1 

*Ov Mpoorkato: 1 

*OU Mpooroetat: 1 

*ou tor 

*ov TO Pop: 1 

*ob TOV o~ddpa ErtorUWV TV, SffAov: 1 

*OU TOUG yElTOVAaG NOWTWv: 1 

*ov TOLAUTN KOAAOIG, El TIG KATAXWOELEV AUTH EV KOTPW, Kal Ei LT] AKOVEL AUTOV: 1 

*ov TooovToOV: 1 

eovyap: 1 

200d dv: 1 

"ode: 1234 

*ovde dvayK. am. xpEiac: 1 

*ovde arenrdnoav and tod Knp., eimdvtEs WaKpov TodTO GIA. & 169°OTI OVS. T. Eixev’ KAAWCS SE 
OTL OUK EvOouv kK. T. A: 1 

*ovde E¢ SiKkaotrplov ayouevwv, GAAG Kal EA. 1: 1 

sovde EF w:: 1 

sovde yap: 1 

*ovde yap dv épevoato, ov8 dv én’ GAAouc Tivac HAOEV: 1 

sovde yap e&ijv Exet Siatpiperv?) ei un yvpta Kat’ avtav (avtod A) kataoKevaoan: 1 

*ovde pts: 1 

*ovde OUTWS A~totavTal: 1 

*ovdé TH MEipav tis yeévvns NyEit6 Ti Eivar Sid Tov TOD Xpiotod ndOov: 1 

*ovde TOUTOUC: 1 

*ovde Tovto: 1 

*ovde Tobto EKBaAAEt: 1 

°0vde...e5€Eato: 1 

*ovdev am’ avTGV KapMWOALEVOUG: 1 

*ovdev dmeKoc: 1 

*ovdev amnxes ddovoa pEAOG: 1 

*ovdev amnxes ddovoa yEAOG Tooto: 1 

*ovdev UBplotiKOv, 6 51] Kal EM TOV TPO. Enotovv: 1 

*ovdeV yap OUTWSs dvOpwrolg Evavtiov: 1 

*ovdev AEyovol TEpi TMV Eig TOUS Tovdatouc ovpbeBnKdtwv: 1 

*ovdev éya: 1 

*OVdEV OVSETW TEP! AVTOD LEya PavtaCouEvn: 1 

*ovdev m&oxouev. Kai EBovAovto, pnoiv: 1 

*ovdey mepi Eaut@v eimev: 1 

*ovdev mpoeinev: 1 

*ovdEV TpooTOINoovtar 1 
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*ovdev ToLobtov Eimydoato: Ste 5é toUTOUG, AoInOv év d@act& 139 Hv: 1 
*ovdev...cdeiEato: 1 

*ovdénw TH péyaAa eine: 1 

*ovdauod tov Bupov avt@v ExKkatovtec: 1 

*ovdeic EkWv Tovnpos: 1 

°00K: 1234567 

*ovk adoKipwv: 1 

°oUK dAyroet: 1 

*ovK avayKaotiKkd GAAG SidaKtiKd: 1 

*ovK amépxovtat diabdAAovtec tous Ev ’Avt: 1 

°ovK dnéotn: 1 

*oUK dméotnoav: 1 

*oUK dmevonOnoav: 1 

°OUK GMOOTIOOHEV...V HT] ETEPOV AVTLOTHOWEV TaBoc: 1 
*OUK AEPIOEL KAI ATG: 1 

°OUK G@rKE K. E. GAAG Kat: 1 

°oUK av: 12 

ovk dv Sidotat téte eine: 1 

°ouK av ei: 1 

ov dv eidev: 1 

*obk dv obtwe einev: 1 

*ovk edokivaoav: 1 

*ouK Exel Euevev; ovde Exel S1étpipev: 1 

°OUK Exkeivol 51d TOUTOU: 1 

*OUK EKEIVOG: 1 

*ouK Ev OAtyw" TOUTEOTL, UIKpOv: 1 

*ovK Ev ‘TepoooAvpOoIGc, ovdE TANotov Eomevdev EADEIV GAAG paKpotepw: 1 
*oUK Evonoev Ti Eotiv Ev OAtyw GAN’ Evoutoev St €F GAtyou: 1 
°oUK EfNEoaV’ WKOVOUNON ToUTOUG: 1 

*oUK EoTaotaoav, ovK EBopuprOnoav: 1 

*OUK EoTL 1 

*ovK EoTL MPdC MPiAosogiav’ THs ObV TAAL TO CntTObUEVOV' TOUS LEV OUV XpoVv. K. T. A: 1 
*OUK ETL TO TPAyua TpoatpecEWwS: 1 

*ouK gde1oav TO MAHBoc: 1 

*ouK Eomevdev EADEIv: 1 

*oUK E@EpEV, GAA’ Etr]KETO: 1 

°OUK Nouxi& 139 Kai o1yfj: 1 

*ovK Av ok: 1 

*oUK HV EUKOAOG, 6 TPOOHTNS Yap aAvTOV KATHXNOEV: 1 
*ovK loxvoev EAEiv TOG atooTOAOUG (zEtotato: 1 

*ovx oy. EAciv T. dm: 1 
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°oUK HdEoav: 1 

°ovK E1b0TWV TMV dmOOTOAWV ENEUPONOaV: 1 

*OUK EG UVIAV HETEMIMTEV: 1 

°OUK ElQOEV AVTOUS TO veda: 1 

*ouk einev év navel £Over 6 no1@v Sixatoobvynv owZletar, GAAG SeKtdc Eotiv. TovTEctIv, KE10C 
yivetat tob dexOfjvat: 1 

*oUK EvKOAOV TOUTO GAAG TO UN TOAAH ovvnPEia KatopOwOfvat: 1 

*ovKETL 1 

*OUKETL EYXpovioac: 1 

*ovKODV Kal 6 Xpiotov: 1 

*ovKODV Kal TamEtvobobat xpr;: 1 

*ovKObV KaKd< 0 Bapvapac: 1 

*ovKobv éya: 1 

*ovKooV uN: 1 

*ovKobv un yap: 1 

*OUKODV, ONO, KAKO 0 Bapvabac: 1 

*ovoiac: 1 

*ovoiwotc: 1 

*ovy: 1 

*ovx amAdc SE ov MpotiOnoty Exeivov: 1 

*ovyx U0 TObSE: 1 

*ovx Wote wabeiv, GAA’ ote KoAcoat: 1 

*OUX1 idtWIGV S6vtwv GAA Kal EAavvonEeVWv Ta&vtobEV: 1 

*ovXi AUTOS: 1 

*OUXI OnLEia ELlpydoato: 1 

*OUxl Ta VParpEBEVTa HoxuvE ToooUToVv: 1 

*ovxl Tv EEwOev: 1 

*ovxl, Id1wtOv dvtwv, é¢ 5. cyouevwv, GAAG Kai €. 1: 1 

*ov Kal e&eAgEavto: 1 

*oUKETL 1 

*oUmw yap: 1 

*oUte yap EAAnvioti dieAEyovto: 1 

*OUTE UNV ETEPWG AV Kal avTOL Entotevoav: 1 

*oUTW TI. al a. xaAETat TE Kal SVOK: 1 

oc E€vouc Eimev dvWtépw: 1 

*oUTW: 12345 

*oUTW Babéwe ExdBevdev: 1 

*oUtw dé abt@ A€yer Pavijvan, Ws mov déEero1v, iva Kav otw SéEwvtat tov Adyov: 1 

*obtw Ovpod Hv Kal Opyfc: 1 

*obtw Kal drodSnptac EotéAAOVTO, Ob TW EvExEIpioONoav ovTOI Tov Adyov: 1 

*OUTW Kal 1 TPO@N: 1 
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*oUTW Kal MEIC: 1 

*OUTW Kal TOUS UAONTas ExdAEoEV Ex SeuTEpou: 1 
*OUTW HEYA TL Kal TOUTO EOTI KAI TO T&V: 1 
*oUTW NGL YvWpPIMOS Nv 6t1 EmeyivWoKov: 1 
*OUTW TH MVEUHATIKa EmeAEyovto: 1 
*oUTWC6:123456 

*OUTWC EHEAETWV TO PIAapxEiv: 1 

*OUTWC ETUMWOEV: 1 2 

*OUTWG EXUTM MpocEixXEV: 1 

*obtwe idiwtn¢ Hv: 1 

*oUTWS avTOdD POEyyouEVOD UpplotiKds EVOEWS: 1 
*oUTW6 Eig dndde1é1v pEIov, Wwe: 1 

*obtTWC Eixe TOV NOBOV Kai Ta Exe KaTOPBODV: 1 
*oUTWs obdev dAAOTPIOV EoTL: 1 

*oUTWs oUK rdet O: 1 

*oUTWC OUK Mo0eTo: 1 

*ovv:1234 

*ovoia: 1 

*oU EV. TPOGELYT) Eivat: 1 

00 Mueic udpt. gopev: 1 

*outol: 123 

*OUTOL Vov: 1 

*obt0¢: 12345678 

*outoc dé: 1 

*outoc S& dE16miotos Hv dnayyéAAwv UGAAOV Ta EavTtOd: 1 
*outoc dé: 1 

*oUtoc AaAroel oor tt oe Sei moreiv: 1 

*ovtoc ovk EOE yEato: 1 

*mév eidoc iatpeiac: 1 

*mioa €& Exeivov: 1 

*nUp apieic: 1 

*mcOet: 1 

*1d0n: 1 2 

*mcAL un yap: 1 

*navta: 123 

*mavtac eidéva: 1 

*mavtEc: 1 2 

*MOAVTEG VEOL WUXPOL Kal YEPOVTEG: 1 
*MaVTWV: 1 

*navtwv doa av AaAnon: 1 

*TaVTWV wv gAGANoEV 6 Ocdc: 1 
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*MAVTWV TAPOVTWV: 1 
*MAVTWS OT1 EpEt: 1 
*MAVTWCS TL Epet: 1 
*mcpeotv: 1 

*mdpovtec: 1 

*mcdons amopiac: 1 

*mdons pvdAakiis’ amadAay@peEv Ti¢ oat. May: 1 
*TAoXEL: 1 

*mEpa TOD 5. WaAO: 1 
*mMEpvOL: 1 

*Trpwotc: 1 

*nintw: 1 

*M{OTEL TH] Eig TOV Adyov: 1 
*mtotiv EiorveyKav: 1 
*mloTLV TapASXWv: 1 
*miotic: 1 

*160ev Td oItnpEcia cixov: 1 
*md8ev tovto: 1 

*m108ov: 1 

*mOAEWS: 1 

*mOvolc: 1 

*MOpvn MEpipavns: 1 
16001 OV: 1 

*MO00V TVUOEV 1 ETotaota: 1 
*m00wva: 1 

*mU00wvoc: 1 

embAnc: 1 

*mUpav: 1 

*mUpwotv: 1 

*M&v TO TA. TOV Tovd: 1 
*mdoav aKoAov@iav: 1 
*mGOLv avTOUG: 1 

*maolv avtoic: 1 

*maotv avtod: 1 

*MGOLV TOC EiC WaKPav: 1 
"MOV MEMLOTEVKOTWV: 1 
*T@c: 1 

"MGS avayKatwe: 1 

*m@c¢ Emappno: 1 

°C EXEL KaL TO Bapv Ta P& 208'yata: 1 
*m@c¢ Sepanevetat: 1 
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*1G<¢ Kai &vOpwrocs yéyove: 1 

*1G<¢ OV UGAAOV BAdWpovow: 1 

"GS OV TAXEWS ENITPEXOUOL TOIG ONLETOIC: 1 
*m1G¢ OV PopT: 1 

*m1@¢ ovK EAaBov: 1 

*1Hc¢ ObV OVTOC EkEivou yévorto Av aSEAQc: 1 
*matdac: 1 

*Taic: 1 

*map OAtyov: 1 

*madetv eb: 1 

*madeiv: 1 

*maOntov: 1 

smaidiov: 1 

emardevet: 1 

sTadevwv TE AVTOUS xwpileoOal avTOD: 1 
*madaiotpa Kal YUUVaOLOV: 1 

mad. mpog. PeB. kK. T. A: 1 

*mavnyvpetc: 1 

*ravtaxod 1 Kevodo€cia Kai N Prapytia ait TOV KaKV: 1 
*MaVTaXod 1 TAdvN Eautry TEpimEiper: 1 
*mapa: 1 2 

*mapa Exetvov: 1 

*mapa KopvnAiou: 1 

*mapa Adpvaxt: 1 

"Tapa UIKpOV: 1 23 

"TAP THV THV XYPWHEVWV TIpoatpEoLv ytyvetat PabAov fH KaAov: 1 
*rapaBaotc: 1 

*TapemeuWav dv: 1 

*Tapepy: 1 

*MAPEPXOVTAL TAG vr}oouG: 1 
*TMapEetpEeWav: 1 

*mapiotato: 1 

*mapatveotv Ka0inot: 1 

srapabdaAAerv tH ovvdéer: 1 
srapabdaAAetv th ovvdéer: 1 

*rapaywyn: 1 

*TMApaKONTELV: 1 

*mapad: 1 

*mapaAdoyicn: 1 

*rapapOtac: 1 

*TapayvOta: 1 
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*TMapanetdouata: 1 

*mMapaotroate: 1 

*MOPATETAYHEVOG: 1 

*TMApatpEexn: 1 2 

*mapetdev: 1 

*TMAPELXOV: 1 

*rapeBAdBn: 1 2 

*mapeCnAou: 1 

*mapelonAGev: 1 

*mapeKdAe: 1 

*mapevoxAovuevor: 1 

*TMAPOLVOvOLV: 1 

*TApOEVOOG: 1 

*TAPOEVOOG: 1 

*mapovotac: 1 

*mappnota: 12345 

*Tappnotav: 1 

*mappnotac: 1 2 

*mappnotac vmd0Eolv Exwv Ta TpavaTa: 1 
*mapprnodCeoBa: 1 

*mapwevveto: 1 2 

*matpadotac: 1 

*MATPIApXac SE Pol TOUS MpoYyovous: 1 
*mMaxUTEpoL: 1 

*mMaxEtc: 1 

*meioat: 1 

*mEdtov: 1 

*TELKPOTEPOV: 1 

*MELPATA WETPIACELv: 1 

*TELPAOHOUG: 1 

*mMELOVEVTOC STI AVEOTN, Kal TOTO: 1 
*me1oOrjon dé ano tic PiBAov tv mpdEewv: 1 
*mevia: 1 

*MEVTNKOVTA: 1 

*TETUPWTO: 1 

*TETWPWTO: 1 

*TMETOINKEV: 1 

*mept: 123 

*mepi aveid: 1 

*mept dAAwv A€yovoty oj Tpogsjtat, f Ot K. Tt. A: 1 
*mEpl ov: 1 
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“MEPL THG dnwAEtas ExvTv: 1 

*MEPL THC 0. T:1 

*TEPL TOU UN] SEiv MpO~Ntnv Ev Exotdoet AaAEiv: 1 
*mEpi-EXELv: 1 2 

*mepiepya: 1 

*MEPLAVTAOUHEVOL: 1 

*mepideppatwv: 1 

*mepleidev tous aBAntas amoAAvuEVOUG: 1 
*mEplepyaCeode: 1 

*TMEpleOKEMUEVN: 1 

*mEplovota vikns MoAANs: 1 

*MEPLOXN: 1 2 

*mepimAaK@pe_v: 1 

*MEPLOTOVSaOTOV: 1 

*TEPLOOEVOHEVOI: 1 

*MEPLOTHOIC: 1 

*TEpLXVONVvan: 1 

*miKpotepa: 1 

*MLOTEVELV: 1 

*miotovobat tiva (SpKw: 1 

*MLOTOUHEVWV EXUTOUG: 1 

*mAcoavtt: 1 

*mAATTOVTAG: 1 

*mAEov: 1 

*TANV GAAG Kai f c&yvoia WepéAet: 1 

TAN Ei pn Eig E€lv EAUTOV TIVO TOLAUTNV KaTaHOTHOELE: 1 
*MANV TOUTO OU TAP NUGV, Tap DUdv dé yEyOVE TO TIPO DUG O@eEiAov: 1 
*TANpwua tepatiKov: 1 

*mAatEiot: 1 

*mAEtous nuepac: 1 2 

*mAElOvwv Adywv: 1 

*TAcovéKtnua): 1 

*mAEOVEKTEIV TI TIVOc: 1 

*mAcoverta: 1 

*mAcovettav’ EKeiOev: 1 

*MVEVHATOS: 1 2 

*mvedua: 12 3 

*mvedua TUOWva: 1 

*MVEVHATIKG: 1 

*mvon: 1 

*motav Agyel Eyepow trv peta BabvAdva: 1 
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*moiov EykAnpa: 1 

*moiov LEya: 1 

*modrpns: 1 

*motnjoate: 1 

*Tolei AUTOUS BOvYXELV Kal WHOSav: 1 

*motiv: 1 

*MOLOUVTAG: 1 

TAU Seikv. bi @v eine Tipov TO Tp: 1 

*TOAD Kal dmELpov: 1 

*moAuc mvelv: 1 

*moAeuet: 1 

*moAiteia: 1 

*moAtteiav: 1 

*moAttetac: 1 2 

*moAitei& 139°: 1 2 

*MoAAGKic: 123 

*TOAAT yap Kai TOV SiSaoKkdAwv aidSac Hv: 1 

*TOAAT EmedeiEato thv mappnotav: 1 

*TMOAAN K.T. A: 1 

*moAAny thy pupny A€yet tod vebuatos: 1 

*moAAfs do~adeias Ede dnoAaverv avtoic: 1 

*MoAAfic EMlelkEtac 1 Tapp. YEuovoa: 1 

*moAAfjc ovongs, Kad’ NUEpav te kK. T. Ar 1 

*MoAAfs Mapauvbiac: 1 

*MOAA@V: 1 

*TOAA@V EXOUEV ATooTHvat: 1 

*MOAA@: 1 2 

*TOAA®@ UaAAov: 1 

*TOAA® WaAAOV EvtabBa ExArpwoE TOV Xopov, ATNptioE THV THEW: 1 

*TOAA@ UaAAOV Kai obtoc e5eOn av: 1 

*TOAA® HGAAOV OTOL Iovbaio1 ékovoovtat, Stav Ta lovdaiwv noWotv Wonep kaKeivor SiabdAov 
TEKVG, Eteloy K. T. A 1 

*moAAot: 1 

*moAAoic yobv to PiBAiov tobto ovde yuwpldv EoTL: 1 

*TMOAVTPWOEWG: 1 

*movetv: 1 

*movnpos: 1 

*TMOVNPOG Kai HOXONPdG: 1 

*mop: 1 

*TMOPEVOPEVOL: 1 

*TMPWTOV: 1 
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*MPWTOS TOD Tpdyuatoc avOEvtEL: 1 

*MPaKTopEc: 1 

*mpcouc EoeoOa,: 1 

*MPattovtac: 1 

*MPATTOVTAS Kal MAdTtovtac: 1 

*mp0: 1 2 

*TPO THIS MEVTNKOOTHIS MEPL AUTNV WC Eimetv: 1 

*mp0 Tob Euprjvar: 1 

*m90C: 1 

*1p0¢ d&vdpa patvouEvov Exwv, Nop Mveovta: 1 

TOG EXUTIV: 1 

*mP0G ET: 1 

Mp0 Nuds diéKeEtto: 1 

POG AVTOV: 1 

*7p0c S5dEav Udvov, T1pd¢ Ndoovnv: 1 

*Tp0c Ta EVN NmeEtyEto: 1 

*POG TO TELoOT| vat aUTOUG: 1 

*TPOG TO ToTEVvVOF| Vat AvTOUG: 1 

*mp0G TOV BEdv: 1 

*1p0¢ TO, Iva avabAeWn, tadta evpntat: 1 

TPO TH 1.; ME aVTIV MSN trv Eoptry: 1 

*mPOG TOUG MOAAOUG: 1 

*mpd¢ Tovc MOAAOUC. Hac obv oby EUpov: 1 

*1POG TOUTO: 1 2 

*TP0G Pococogiav: 1 

*mp0: 1 

*mpd0eotv: 1 

*mpoKeltat: 1 

*mpdcEvoc: 1 

*TPOMAGLV Eival TO TPAYUA Kai TO Eimeiv avTOV PwWHAiov Tov HabAov: Kai tows: 1 

*mpdopaoic: 1 

*mpvuvn: 1 

*mpwpac: 1 

*TPWTN: 1 

*TPWTOV: 1 

*MPGTOV HEV STL TO OMA averitydSerov MPO Ma&vtTa Kal EKvEevEevpLOpEvoOv Eott Sevtépov dé St1 
Kat: 1 

*TPWTOC cov: 1 

*mpayuatetav: 1 

mp0: 1 

*mporjAev: 1 
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*MPOloTauEvos: 1 
*mpototatar 1 
*mpoaipeoic: 1234 
*mpoatpeoic (Biou: 1 
*MPOETiLwv: 1 
*mpoetpéavto dé kal obTOL: 1 
*p0EX: 1 
*mMpoexouEba: 1 
*mpony: 1 
*MpONyoupevwe: 1 2 
*mponyouuevwe dé obk Et1, UaOTTPIA yap Hv: 1 
*TponyoupEvor: 1 
*mpony. SE OUKETL: 1 
*mpo0eoutav: 1 
*TPOKATEXOMEVOL: 1 
*TLPOKEKNPVYHEVOV: 1 
*mpoAnwWel: 1 2 
*mpoAnpbévtec: 1 
*mpootutotc: 1 
*Tpootutwv: 1 
*mpoodbBatov: 1 
*MpPooinmt: 1 
*mpoototacbat: 1 
*mpoonAGev: 1 
*mpooeAduBave: 1 
*Mpooetipvouv: 1 
*TPOOEVXAL: 1 
*MpooKapT: 1 
*mpooKapt. ouo8: 1 2 
*TPOOKEIVTAL: 1 
*TPOOKEKPOUKEVAL: 1 
*TPOOKPOVOWHEV: 1 
*TPOOKUVEIV: 1 
*mpoon. dvetAete: 1 
*TMPOoproEtc: 1 
*mpootrvat: 1 
*mpootaota: 1 2 
*mpootaotav: 1 2 
*mpootet: 1 
*mpoopopa: 1 
*Tpoopopav: 1 
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*TMPOOWNMOANUNTNS: 1 
*mMpotet: 1 
*MpPOTETUTMoBaL: 1 
*TPOTIMWHEVOG: 1 
*mpotponn: 1 

*TPO@. OV yuuvN: 1 
*MTEPWV: 1 
*mMTEpOUUEVOV: 1 
*MTWXEIA: 1 
*TMUPWOEWG: 1 
*MUPETOG: 1 
*poprtng: 1 

*odpé: 12 

*o€Peta taic x. t. A: 1 
ov d€, pn, SiKatwe EBovAou: 1 
*ov oUK avéxn: 1 
*oOUMMEUTOL: 1 
*OUUMEVTOL TH OMOLWPATL 1 
*oUU. yeyov: 1 

*ovv: 123 

*ovvvouc: 1 
*owCovoay trv Ppdovrow: 1 
*oWYaTOS: 1 

*o@ua: 12 

*OMPM TiS Apuaptiac: 1 
*o@oa: 1 

*oatvy: 1 

*oatvel: 1 
*oaivwpev: 1 2 
Soavid@pata: 1 
*oapoc: 1 

*OXUTOV TH: 1 
*oavuta: 1 

*oavutov: 1 
*opévvutan: 1 
*oPevvivat: 1 
*oeBaouovc: 1 
*OELOHOG: 1 

*oeuvov: 1 
*oEUVOTEpOS: 1 
*OEUVOTEpA: 1 
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*onuetov: 1 

*onuetwv: 1 

*onueiov Hv: 1 
*oly@vtEc: 1 

*oKtav: 1 

*oKVAAelv: 1 

*oKevoc: 1 2 3 

*oKevoc ExAoyrjc: 1 
*oKEvOG TI: 1 
*OKIPTWVTA: 1 
*OKIPTWVTAG: 1 
*OKIPTHMATA Kai MNSNUATA Tis Woxijc: 1 
*oKAnpov oot. K. A: 1 
*OKWITOVTWV: 1 
*oogiav: 1 

*ondvet: 1 

*ondoar: 1 

*ondtaAn: 1 

*omeipa: 1 
*omepuoAdyos: 1 
*onovdn: 1 

*OTEVWV Kal TPEUWV: 1 
*ottypata: 1 
*ottypata: 1 

*otiCwv: 1 

*oTOpati: 1 

eotabr: 1 

sotabepdc weonuppias): 1 
*otao1dCovtec: 1 
*OTEVWIWV: 1 
*oTEvwmol: 1 
*otnAitevwv: 1 
*otpoyyvAoeidec: 1 
*otpwuviy: 1 
*OVYYEVELAV: 1 2 
*ovyyevetac: 1 
*ovyyevetac ynotac: 1 
*ovyYVWHOVIKOG: 1 
*ovyKatapaor: 1 
*ovyKatdpaotc: 1 2 
*ovyKatapaootc: 1 
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*ovyKkatépnoav dAANAotc otw UEIov dyabdv Eivar TO YwpIoOfVvat: 1 
*ovyKatapcoet: 1 
*ovykatapatvwv: 1 
*ovyKat. GAA. ideiv: 1 
*ovyKpdtnotv: 1 
*ovyKptoewec: 1 
*ovyKpatel: 1 2 
*ovyKpotet: 1 
*OUVYKPOTEIV: 1 
*oudvyta: 1 
*ovAAettoupyouc: 1 
*OUMPETPOU: 1 
*OUMPETPWC: 1 
*oupumapeOeiv: 1 
*oupTAaknh: 1 
*ovtgwviav: 1 

*ouv: 12 
*ouvaywpeEv: 1 
*ouvantwv: 1 
*ouvipmacav: 1 2 
*ouvat’ pecBan: 1 
*ouvayayovtec: 1 
*ovuvayavaktrjoat Tw MavA@: 1 
*ouvadiCouevoc: 1 
*ouvahAdAuata: 1 
souvavaravowpat: 1 
*ouvavtiAauBaveéoBbat: 1 
*ouvanenBeiv: 1 
*ouvaprdoar: 1 2 
*ouvaprayn: 1 2 
*ouvavaAiCopevoc: 1 
souvdtoltatat: 1 
*oUVEKPOTNOEV: 1 
*OUVEOTOTA: 1 
*ouvnyopiac: 1 
*ovuvoxnc: 1 
*ouvteAst: 1 
*oUVTEXVIAV: 1 
*oUVTEXVIay, yeltoviav: 1 
*ovoteAAstan: 1 
*opddpa: 1 
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*opddpa Emeokeppevou: 1 
*o@odpov mvetv: 1 

*opodpdtepov avtoig émitiBetat: 1 
*ompayiGovtan: 1 

*oxnpa: 1 2 

*oxnua: 1 2 

*owpdtwv: 1 

*OWHATIKAL: 1 

*owtnpia: 1 

*owtnpia co: 1 

*owtnpiav: 1 

*owtnptac: 1 

*owppoveotéepa: 1 

*ow@poovvn: 1 

*oW@PpOoUVNS Kai KOOMLOTHTOS: 1 
*tII¢ dnayyeAtas Kai tis ovvOrnKns: 1 
*tr¢ lovdatkrc evtEAEiac: 1 

tric SidaoKaAtac: 1 

*TII¢ Eig AVTOUS TiuTIC: 1 

*trj¢ Aeyouevne: 1 

*TII¢ OlkEtac Pryooogtac: 1 

*TII¢ PiAocogiac: 1 

*TOV APXOHEVWV: 1 

*TOV PNUATWV TV KaTayVWoL: 1 
*twv Aeyopevwv: 1 

*THV OV TLOTWV: 1 

*TWV TETOAWV TOU YaAKOU: 1 

*ta av: 1 

*Ta Apopnta EpyaCouevor: 1 

"ta dpuxa Opyiletan, Kav uN MANEN to Edaq@os f UNTNP, OVK APinol THV Opyrv: 1 
*tad Evavtia: 1 

*td Emitiia: 1 

*ta €Ovn: 1 2 

*ta Ev A—rKEV avTOVOLA: 1 

ta EEwOev Eipnueva: 1 

ta EEwOev cipnueva Agyouev: 1 
*Td UM Ex yey: 1 

*ta VAG: 1 

*ta EAAnvwv eAnAeyxtat: 1 

*ta Boégn: 1 

*TH YAP AUTH IPAooEIs O Kpivwv: 1 
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*ta CntnOevta Avetv: 1 

*ta KAO’ Eavtod: 1 

*ta Kad’ Duds Ndvta dnoAVOdHEDa. ’AToAVEOBat (EyKANMata: 1 
*Ta KATA Anurtplov SinyovuEevoc: 1 

°TA KTNMATA Kal Tas UMaPEEIC: 1 

*ta Aeyopeva ovvayouev: 1 

*ta Acy8évta: 1 

°TO HEV Eketvou: 1 

°TO HEV MIKA, TH SE HUEpA: 1 

*TH HEyaAa PvodvtEc: 1 

*Ta MaVTa: 1 

*TO MAVTO KEKOOUNTAL: 1 

*Ta Tap NUGV Cytet: 1 

*TH MAPLOTHMEVA: 1 

*TO MEPL Aplotov: 1 

*ta MOAAG: 1 

°TO OKEUN AVTOU: 1 

*TX OVWMEPOVTA: 1 

*Td Tic Tp: 1 

*ta TOV 6:1234 

*ta THV Soyuatwv: 1 

*tac Anas: 1 

*TaG HEV yap GAAac dnoKtEivavta, CEXUTOV dvEAEtv EoTiV: 1 
*TaG HEV yap GAAac, dmoKT. ExvtTOoV, avedeiv Zotiv: 1 

*tac¢ ouvnOElac: 1 

*ta& 158° Ovn: 1 

tater KEXpNtaL: 1 

*tdeiw: 1 

*td@os yéyovev 1 MOAI: 1 

"taxa O1& 231 EVOL POS PAocogiav avTa tt xapifeoBan: 1 
*téhoc vopou: 1 

*tEpmoito dv: 1 

*téooapotv apxaic Sedeuevov: 1 

*TEMPA Kai KOVIC yivetat: 1 

*teXv. 1 EVO. o.7: 1 

*TEWC: 1 2 

*téws SE WaVOdVOUEV Kal NuEIS Sid TOV EipnUeVwv Ti EoTL TO KaTEXELV: 1 
*TEWS UAVOGVWHEV Kai NHEIG OUTW KaTEXELV: 1 

*TEWC MEPL THG AVAOTHOEWS KivEi Adyov, Kal Not avtov totacBat: 1 
*TIV EVOWUATWOLV Tod OEod: 1 

trv €oOfta: 1 
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trv Opynv: 1 

etry be: 1 

*trVVv €1c: 1 

*TI]V EiG TOV OEov PETAVOLAV: 1 

*TIV KOviv Tabta EpyaCouEevny, MLotEVETW: 1 

trv Kakiav: 1 

*TrV pev: 1 

*TIVV vijoov: 1 

°TI]V TrpwoLv: 1 

*tIIv Mapprnotav évé~aivov tiv Kata Tob Aaod. EE Wv E—EbEyyovto ebavuaCov tows: 1 

*TIIV Tapp. Evepatvov Eri Tob Aaod & Wv E—OEyyovto. ESavpaCov Sé tows: 1 

*TI]V MEPL TOD MapdvtOS Npdyuatoc: 1 

*TI]V ILpOc TOV XOpTov ~idovetkiav: 1 

*TrV XEipa: 1 

*TrV Woxnv: 1 

*TrV Wuxrvoou: 1 

*ti 5 EkWAVOEV Navta abTOV aKpIRGs pai Kai Ev TH Oyxrpatt Svta; Kal yap EpyOs Hv Kai OvK 
HV TO Mpayya eideréic: 1 

*ti obv dv Kai 1] ow~poobvn;: 1 

Ti MOLODVTEG: 1 

*tt €otiv Ev OATyw; Tapa piKpdv: 1 

*ti EoTLv Ekotaoic: 1 

*tt BovAdpeEvov: 1 

*tt BovAdpeEvoc: 1 

*ti yap TO: 1 

tl yap TO UEP TODTO BEdc: OSE k. T. A: 1 

*ti yap; UnEP TOUTO OEdc; OVSE TOdTO’ GAAK TEWS TOTO": 1 

ti dy TOOTS Eotiv: 1 

*ti dr] tovto: 1 

*ti 51) ToOTO; obK EBopup|ON, OSE Eimte: 1 

*ti dymote: 1 

*tt Kal A€yovtec ot ’Andot. Emetoav, St Eotavpwon: 1 

TL KATAOKEVACEIC EKTLKOV OXUTM Voonpa: 1 

*Tl K. EKTIKOV OAUTOV ‘TH VOorPaTL: 1 

*ti obv: 1 

*ti obv dv KatatiwOeic: 1 

*ti obv &v KatatlwOeic: 1 

*ti obv E& 129'v TO Kai TO: 1 

*ti obv mpoKatéxouEV TEpLOO6v: 1 

*ti obv...6T1: 1 

*ti obv; ci MavVTWV Eoti SnuLoUpyoc, 516 Th pT) Kal ic TATA TpoVoEi: 1 
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*t{ TMOUoopEV: 1 

*ti tO MAEov: 1 

*ti tovtou am10: 1 

*tt onoiv: 1 

*tikteoBat: 1 

*tiva: 1 

*tiva av Exotev Adyov eimetv: 1 

*tivec OPeAioKol MEMUPWHEVOL SIETELPAV OG UC: 1 

*tic yap r BupoEve: 1 

°t0:12345 

*to ayaBdv: 1 

°TO dvevdextov: 1 

*to aE16motov: 1 

*TO Kowuatov: 1 

*to dtu@ov: 1 2 

*TO HPUKTOV THIS TIWWPtac: 1 

°TO Evepyetv: 1 

°TO EVTPEMTIKOV: 1 

°tO EEw Eavtod yeveoBar: 1 

*tO toov avdpdo1 Mo1oboa Kai d15doKovoa: 1 

tO Svopa Eivat SfAov kai Pavepdv: 1 

*tO Awe Eidévat tH: 1 

*TO Ovopa: 1 

*to MadAddiov to Atonetés KaAovuEVoV: 1 

°to Iv: 1 

*TO AUTO: 1 2 

*TO avTO A€yerv TH SUvamtv Kai BovAny: 1 

°TO AUTO PUPA Ti¢ OVoIaG EoTI: 1 

*to Bapu: 1 

°TO yap Ei H EoTL’ TOOT’ EoTLV, 1 Mv. EAGANOEV avTA fH ctryyeAoc: 1 

*TO YAP KATALIKPOV TOUTO isxUPSTEPOV YEVOUEVOV TOV EVV" TOdTO yap TEIpACOVTOG TV kK. T. A: 
1 

tO yap KNnpUTTELV OK dvOpwrwv GAAG Iv. Enel obv éAaZoviKHc émotovv Powvtec k.T. A: 1 

*ToO yap Epyov tobto ednAou: 1 

to S€ NUETEPOV: 1 

to S€ NUEPWTEPOV: 1 

°t0 dé motevoat: 1 

to S€ 6. 6vtTWC aioxpdv: 1 

to dikatov 6tav mpayxOf|: 1 

*to SevtEpov: 1 

°t0 dei avti Tob Eden: 1 
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°t0 dia St1 Pwuators napedwKav dS€ourov: 1 

to Sia BcAAew: 1 

*to diopatikov tic Siavotac: 1 

*to dpémavoeidec: 1 

*t0 cic dkpStHTa Eival Kal Sous dpetijc, kal tanervo~poobvne ovyKataPdcews. Kai &kove TAc 
6 vmEepBaivwv: 1 

*TO EVPITLOTOV TOU SxAov: 1 

*to eUKOAOV k.T. A: 1 

*toO CntovuEvov: 1 

*tO Orjptov: 1 

*to Onpiov: 1 

*TO KAI MAPAOXEIV EAUTOV Ei TO TaBEIV KaKAG': 1 

°TO Kal MAEOV Tapaoxetv f Exeivoc PovAETat O MoINouc: 1 

*to KadAou: 1 

*to KabdAovu uN POEyyEoBan: 1 

*to KaAEioBat: 1 

*TO KEPaAALOV: 1 

*to Aaumpov tod Pwtosc: 1 

°TO UNKETL HEV Eic HSou TpPEXELV TAG THV OWEaTwWV dnadhAaTtONEVaS PuXaG KABd Kai TpwrV, 
mrépTteoOar Sé UdAAOv Eic xEipacs Oeod CHvtoc: 1 

°t0 EvAov EvOa mpocedé8n Kai Euaot1ywOn: 1 

°TO OiIKOVOUIKOV: 1 

°TO oUTW Tapadofov: 1 

*t0 obv aKpibdc eEetacbEv TO: 1 

*to mé00c: 1 

°TO MOOV TMV CuyoKEPaAwv 1 io Lywv 1 iovyaAtwv, fh Ottws Symote Xv avTA KATA XHPav KaAoiev: 
1 

°TO Mav: 1 2 

°TO TAP NUOV dge_idov: 1 

°TO TApaonpov: 1 

°TO TAEOV Tig dOvpiac: 1 

*TO TAEOv TiS EVOUIAG: 1 

*to TAEov TipNOFWvat,: 1 

*to 1p: 1 

*TO TPO TOUTWV DIV O@EtAdpEVov: 1 

*TO omovdaCouEVoOV: 1 

°TO OXPa: 1 

°tO Ta EOvN KANO Vat: 1 

"tot. &: 1 

°TO MVOEL KAKOV Tofu (EX ye Ti Et KAO’ DGS yap AEyw" POEL yap OvdEv EoTI TOLHOa1 KAKOV 
1] KaAOV Kal KaAOD ovvepyov) fj tO [ov«. A. €& OUK Svtwv: 1 
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°TO PUOEL KaKOV (el ye Ti EotL’ Ka’ DUS yap AEyw" OVoEI yap OvdEv EoTI KAKOV) Tolfjoal Tf KAAOV 
1 Kal KaAOd ovvepyov: 1 

°TO MopTIKOV: 1 

°TO Xpnotov: 1 

*TO WuxXpov p& 210'ua: 1 

*tov: 1 

*tov ayp: 1 

*tov ampdayyova Btov Civ Kai aKivdvvov: 1 

*TOV EKEIVA TOINOAVTa: 1 

*tov “EAAnva: 1 

*tov Ogdv: 1 

*tov Xplotov: 1 

*tov Bao1héa: 1 

*tTov evayyeAtotry: 1 

*tov Adyov: 1 

*TOV OLX OUTWC: 1 

*tov mada: 1 

*TOV TAPAETPOUVTA AafEtv: 1 

*TOV TpOKEX: 1 

*TOV TLPOKEXELPLOUEVOV: 1 

*TOV TIL. AVTOV Kal TOV UN TLUNoavta KaAds Pep: 1 

*TO, Kal, ota: 1 

°tO te: 1 

tov Maida: 1 

*tomouc: 1 

*tote dmeKpiOn OTT: 1 

*TOtTE EM TOV Piov tye: 1 

tote OIL. Votepov e€totatar’ Kal did tobto Enotv: 1 

*TOTE O TOLODTOG, GAAG Kal: 1 

*TOTE TA XpNota mpoAéyer: 1 2 

*Tw: 1 

°tw) BEd: 1 

*Tw KaTAELWOT Vat THs MlotEWS: 1 

°TW) Vi: 1 

°Tw Mocyuati: 1 

*th Mpogoel tio Kapdiac: 1 

*tij¢ EAevBEptac: 1 

*TiS YUUVOTNTOS ENtoTAOAL TOV TPOTOV: 1 

*tij¢ SEOTOTELAG AVTOD TA TEKUNPIA Kal TiS PAavOpwriac TOTE dnoKpivetat: 1 

*tij¢ SidaoKaAtac anéAavov: 1 

*THC Gwric: 1 
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*TiIS MapatvéoEwes tig Tau: 1 

*THS OvoTP. T: 1 

THC TEXVNS: 1 

"tic @. Eide. Tote an. Kupie, k. t. A. tvo An kK. T. Ar 1 

*THIS XAPITOG amEAON: 1 

*Ti] AvaoThoEl OUVVOOUHEVNS: 1 

*t fy idt& 139° SiaAeKtw: 1 

*TH MpoAN Wet THV EOVOv: 1 

*tH Tp1ad1 Mavta Ta MAP NU@v AoyiouEvos: 1 

*TOV: 1 

*TAV dopatwv: 1 

*tOv dmootéAwv: 1 

*tO@v dm. TO HOoc: 1 

*TOV EM dyopas OUPOHEVWV: 1 

*TOV EMLYELOV: 1 

*TOV 1aTpOv THY Exel: 1 

*t@v 'ATootoAwv: 1 2 

*ta@v ’ATOOTOAWV. Spa TO dtU@ov. & 173 5wyev Aoitov dvwev Ta cipnuéva. Kai tov ’ATOoTOAWV 
TV Pooogiav: 1 

*ta@v Tovdatwv: 1 

*tav b€ EkEiog AEYOHEVWV KL KNPVYHATWV KAL PYUATWV HEWVNTOL MoOvTWwv: 1 

*T@V Eic TOUG Iovdatoucs ovupebnKdtwv: 1 

"TOV KATA PUOLV Kal avayKnv ov SuvéyEba pEOtotaoBan, dv pr kK. T. A: 1 

*tav Adywv: 1 

*tav Aommdav: 1 

*TOV TOPVWV: 1 

*T@v TAELOVWV Adywv TO KEpaAatov: 1 

*TOV TPOPNTOv: 1 

*TOV ONUEtwv Hv: 1 

"TOV PiAodd@wv: 1 

*TOV XWADV: 1 

°TG OMOLWPATL: 1 

°t@ UBp., TH 518: 1 

*t@ Sexadvo: 1 

*t@ Suvapevw: 1 2 

°TG) eineiv: 1 

*t@ DEG: 1 

*TH KAIPG: 1 

°T@ KUpt& 251°: 1 2 

°T@) Adyw: 1 

°T@ Mavta abpdov Eic tac ExEeivwv P& 178'ar poxac: 1 
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°T@ MpooEtvat, TOV Maida: 1 

°TG OWYATL AUTH Tod Mpd¢ TOV AELUva OpGvtos: 1 
°T@ OVE. Evdiatp: 1 

*r0) te: 1 

*tavtn: 1 

*rabtac TIvés Pal TiS 1. AVTOD Eivat aitiac: 1 
*tTaUvtHv: 1 

stats Sé obdSEv O'TW ONLETOV LETov Ty, WC TO Payeiv Kai MEiVv: 1 
*TavTaLL2 3 

*tabta dKovetv: 1 

*tTavTA dKoVoavTES KaTEVUyNoav: 1 

*TadTa Ek Tio MOAEWS TA OvvEdpIa: 1 

*TADTA EKELVWV KATAOKEVAOCTIKA TOV, d1a THV Epywv EPePatwoe ta AexOEvta: 1 
*TADTA yap EiKOTWC Tepl Exeivov A€yetat, Tapa dé ToUTOV: 1 
*tadTa yap Nap Exeivwv A€yetat yeveoOat: 1 
*tadta yoov ovK and Mpoarp. AvOp. Hv: 1 
*tabta dé: 1 

*tabta evayyéAta: 1 

*tadTa pev yap uETa Mpoarp. avOp. Hv: 1 
*TAOTA Tis AVAOTAOEWS TOTOTEpa: 1 

*tabdta pnotv’: 1 

*tautav: 1 

*TAMLELAV: 1 

*tametva: 1 

*TAMELVOIC: 1 

*tametvo8povetv: 1 

*tapayOEion: 1 

*TaplxEevOeioa: 1 

*TaUTac: 1 

*te:1 

*TELVOLEVOV: 1 

*teku. Aap., Ot1 Eotl OEdc: 1 

*teheloteEpon: 1 

*TETAPTH EQaVN: 1 

*tetayuevov dvdpa: 1 

*TETAPAYHEVNV: 1 

*TETAPIXEVLEVOV: 1 

*TETPAC: 1 

*tnpetoOat: 1 2 

a a 

TL METAS XAPloua: 1 
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*TiOEVTEC: 1 

*t1Beic tHv Emipaot: 1 

*tiunc: 1 

*TIVvac: 1 

*TLVOG EK TOV SUVATWTEPWV EK YET. OiKEIV: 1 

*TLVEC aol: 1 

*tiva: 1 

*rictl 

*TLOlV O OE0c: 1 

*to und€évoc deio8a1, Step amE—rvato: 1 

*to EvAov: 1 

*TO UGE! KAKOV KaAAOV KaAOV ToL'oal (E1 ye TL EoTL KAOD VA" yap AEyw: PvoEI yap ovdSEev Eom 
TLOL OGL KAKOV KaAOU OVVEPYOV) ‘ TO E& OUK OVTWV: 1 

*tov Adyou: 1 

*TOU MPayHatos: 1 

*TOUTO yap avTOUS WdALoTa We~EeAEr Agikvucl NGAW: 1 

*toucs aAAo@vAous: 1 

*TOUG EKEI TOMOUC: 1 

*TOUG EK. MOINoavtac: 1 

*tous Ev MOAAH PiAococogt& 139°: 1 

*TOUC EVIAVOLATOUC VETOUG: 1 

*TOUG EvlaUTOUG: 1 

*touc Oddvtac EvdaKvovolv: 1 

*toUs Opwvtac: 1 

*touc vppiGovtac: 1 

*touc dé katadixcoat S€ov Exeivouc, déov Katnyoprjoat: 1 

*touc dé un mEelWouEevous: 1 

*touc daipovac: 1 

*touc deouévouc: 1 

*touc diayxA: 1 

*touc dikdCovtac: 1 

*touc dikaiwes amoBavévtac, fh EKEivov Kal BavpdCec: 1 

*tovs Bavpatouevouc: 1 

*tous KUVaG KAA@EV: 1 

*tovs wants: 1 

*tous HEplKoUc: 1 

*touc maidac: 1 

*touc mepi lip. k. A: 1 

*TOUG MEPITTOUG Kal: 1 

*tovs owCouEevous: 1 2 

*toUtTw: 1 2 
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*TOUTOIC: 1 

*toUtou: 1234 

*toUtou UdAtoTa Tv: 1 

*toUTOUG: 1 2 3 

*toUtwv: 1 2 

*ToicrL. 

*toIG dN YEVOHEVOIG: 1 

*toic KataAAayeion: 1 

*TOIC TATELVOIC: 1 

*tov: 1 

*tov aya8od: 1 

*tob Aavid evKatpws: 1 

*tov Aeondotou: 1 

*tov Ocov: 1 

*tov Kupiou: 1 

*tov IavAod: 1 

*tov Mvevuatosc: 1 

*tov Luxe: 1 

*tov Xplotov: 1 

*tov alpeordpxou SnAodvtos: 1 

*tob Sryou trv Opyryv Tis Opur|s. Enel obv thc TéAEWCS abTOv EEEBaAov, Tote APlotavTat: 1 

*tob CryAov: 1 

*tov Oeod: 1 

*tob Adyou tij¢ SidaoKaAtac: 1 

*tob Adyou Trig MapaKAnoews: 1 

*Tov vopou: 1 2 

*tov vd: 1 

*TOU MATPOG NU@v (6 N.) 51a Iv. ‘A otdpatos A. B. Aeon. 6 ©. TV NdTPWV NUSv 6 S10 Tv. ‘A 81a 
otou. A: 1 

*tob Mpayuatoc: 1 

*tob mpomdtoposc: 1 

*tob mpomdtopos Aavid: 1 

*tov m.T. A. 0:1 

*tob Pidoodg@ou Wuxn: 1 

*TOD XOPOD TP@TOSC: 1 

*TOU....0pMVTOG: 1 

*TOUTO EoTL, Prot, | Swped tov ‘A. Iv: 1 

*tovtd grow, Iva deiEn Sti paKpav ov PadiGovotv dddov, Wo Pdfov Tiva UN yeveoOal Tp~U“OVOIV 
ETL Kal SESOIKSOLV AVTOIC: 1 

*tovt0o: 1234567 

*tovto Enoier: 1 
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*ToUTO EoTIv: 1 

*tovto rdeoav: 1 

*TOUTO yap KaTa UIKpOv émayduEvov Eyiveto ioyupdtepov’ Exeivo SE TeEIp. Hv: 1 
*TOUTO yap UdvtEWws Ld1ov, TO EEEotNKEVaL kK. T. A: 1 
*toUTO yap EOTL TO MKOVOEV: 1 

*tobto db€ Eottv: 1 

*toUto SE UTEP AUTHYV EVEVETO: 1 

*tobto Sé evoePetac rv TO P& 210'ua: 1 
*tovto 5€ MloTOV EyEvETO: 1 

*TOUTO EiKOTWC TPOOKEITAL: 1 

*tobto Kal Aavid Emtonpatvouevoc A€yet: 1 
*TOUTO KAl AVTOUG HPHOTTE TOTE EimEtv: 1 
*TOUTO Kal TO TMV OKIMv EotLVv OmEp EAEyEV: 1 
*tobto udAtota Nndpnoav av ot Tovdaiot: 1 
*toUTo udAtota avtoUvs aveéravoEv: 1 

*TOUTO LOvov: 1 

*tovTO mMEMoInKEV: 1 

*TOUTO TO TOV OKIMV aivIttoUEVOS: 1 

*tobto Webddoc: 1 2 

*tovtov: 123 

*TOUTO, KAKEIVO: 1 

*to1Wode: 1 

*TOIKIAov Kai tavtodamov: 1 

*TOLOUTO! TIVE Hoav Kai Iovdaior: 1 

*toAuda: 1 

*toAunpotepov: 1 

*tov dmootavta: 1 

*tooabta dieA€xOn: 1 

*tooabta eidwAa: 1 

*tooabta Uvotrpia: 1 

*tooobtov weéAet o Atos: 1 

*TOUTEOTI KOLVWVOV GAOV, KOLVWVGV Tpamecns: 1 
*TOUTEOTL, MPO TH MEVINKOOTH] MEPL AVTIVV We EineEiv IIpoc: 1 
*TpEgn: 1 

*tola yap tabtd Eotl Wuxi]: 1 

*tpOmouG: 1 

*TPEIC AIpEOEIG yeviKat’: 1 

*toipwviov: 1 

*TPOPHG Ov TPLPHC: 1 

*tpoprv 818@: 1 

*ToUMdvta: 1 
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*TUYXavovta TOV ayab@v: 1 
*tumwOeic: 1 

*tuxov anAdotws Cntovvtwv: 1 
*r.ae 1 

*t. €. dieyepOeic, KivnOEic, Ei tois yvopEevotc: 1 
°t. €., OnyepOn, KivnOEic Ent toic yev. “Kai €8. avtovc Ev t. 5.” NOv o~odp. abtoic émitiBevtar 1 
*viot: 1 

*oappaKa: 1 

*éepe Sr kK. T. A: 1 

*erjoiv: aipe avbTOV Ov yap KaOrKEL AvTOV CFV: 1 
*thoc: 1 

*@tATpov: 1 

*ptoet: 1 

*pvoEl: 1 

*@Uoet Tovdaior: 1 2 

*pvw: 1 

spardpa: 1 

*@aivopevn: 1 

*paveitat: 1 

*pavep@< obVv KaTay: 1 
*pavtaoOn: 1 

*paot d€ of uvoTtai Adyw Wdvw avedeiv Tov AiyUrttov: 1 
*paolv: 1 

*MATVMUATA: 1 

*PEPWVUHOC HV: 1 

*MEVTEVW: 1 

*onoiv: 123 

*onotv Aoiov: 1 

*not: 1 

*notv: 12 

"now: 1 

*piAdoogov: 1 

*@iAdoogos: 1 

*pidavOpwriac: 1 2 

*pidapxta: 1 

*ourei yap: 1 

*ouretv: 1 

*uAsiobat: 1 

*pudovetkiav: 1 2 

*pidoodgiav: 1 

*@idocd@ou: 1 
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*@iAoodgov yvouns: 1 
*pidoo0guv: 1 
*pidocogia: 1 2 
*pidoocogia Kal MOAUs 6 Aur: 1 
*pidooogiav: 12345678 
*pidooogiac: 123456789 
*@idooogias EveKev: 1 
*pidooogi& 139": 1 
*pidocogwtepov: 1 
*piAocog?n: 1 
*pldooogetv: 1 2 
*piAooogta: 1 
*pidocogotvtes: 1 
*pudotipta: 1 
*pudotiptac: 1 2 
*pAeyuatvov: 1 
*pAeyyovic: 1 

*poei: 1 

*pofepov: 1 

*povikac Aoinov PovAovtat dSeiEat tac MpoatpEsEIG THV "lovdatwv: 1 
*@ovoc Xd1KOG Kakiac;: 1 
*POpovvtos: 1 
*MoptiKka: 123 
*POPTIKWTEPOV: 1 2 
*(@opUTOS: 1 

*ppigate: 1 

*ppiger: 1 
*pvuddtteoBa: 1 2 
*@uolkda: 1 
*Mwtiopatou: 1 
*@wtioOEic: 1 
*PWTLOVEVTES: 1 
*xwpac: 1 

*x apc: 1 

*xapitoc: 1 

*yavvat: 1 

*xaipwv: 1 
*xaAEMWTATOV kabpa: 1 
*yaAETWTEpa: 1 
*xapdypati téxvnyc: 1 
*xaptetat: 1 
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*xaptoaoBan: 1 2 

*xavvot: 1 

*XQUVOUUEVOS: 1 
*xavvotéepous Epycoaaban: 1 
*xeipec: 1 

*XEINOV: 1 

*XElpoTOVioat: 1 
*XELPOTOVEW: 1 
*XELPOTOVIOAVTEG: 1 
*xElpotovia: 1 

*xAdns: 1 

*xoAr mdAt evpvxwptav Cnteitw: 1 
*xopetac: 1 

*xprign: 1 

*xpruata Exwv dAtya Kai tio dvayKatac ebTopav tpogiis, EtEpos SE TAOVOLOG Kal EUTOPOS: 1 
*xpetatc: 1 

*xpno: 1 

*Xpnotywe: 1 

*xpnotov: 1 

*XPNOTOS dvIp Kal MpGos yevrjoEtat: 1 
*XPloTa): 1 

*xpvooKoAAnta: 1 

*XUpOVv: 1 

*xuuwv: 1 

*xwAevovtec...ot 5é: 1 
*xwpic: 1 

*xwpic TOV dAAWY amdvtwv: 1 
*xwpov: 1 

*xwpio0eic: 1 

ex. & Kal U1 

“poe e&éPadec: 1 

*WaAdos EmiAvyxvi0c: 1 
*Waduocs EwOtvoc: 1 
*WnAa@wpeEvoc: 1 
*Wogodeic: 1 

*Woxn: 1 

“ox: 1 

“oxi 1 

*uxnv EudAagtac: 1 
*WuXIKOG: 1 

*Wuxpdv: 1 
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*Wuxpov: 1 
*Wuxpoc: 1 
*Wuxpdv: 1 
*WuxpdotEepov: 1 
*Wuxpot: 1 
*Wuxpov: 1 
*wpav: 1 

*)24 

°-e1: 1 

*-oav: 1 
*-OWWEV: 1 

*. xan. ii. §. 4, 5:1 
*The ms: 1 
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